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PREFACE 

Tttic  Wh  of  A  grcAt  man  is  always  a  matter  of  general  intorcsti 
but  this  is  by  no  moans  proportionate  to  tho  oxtont  of  hit 
greatness ;  for  his  days  may  havo  been  tossed  peaccAilly 
within  a  study  or  a  laboratory,  or  in  sonte  secluded  corner 
of  the  country.  To  be  sure  of  stimulating  general  intcresti 
tho  subject  of  a  biography  must  have  l>een  at  least  in  touch 
with  the  world. 

In  respect  of  dramatic  materials  for  biography,  Italy  may 
be  looked  on  as  a  chosen  land.  Its  great  men  are  almost 
invariably  historical  Their  fortune  is  linked  to  that  of  their 
country.  The  nature  of  their  acts  or  productions  often 
depends  directly  on  the  incidents  which  happen  around  themi 
and  many  of  them  play  an  active  (mrt  in  politics.  Thus, 
not  only  tho  central  flgurci  but  the  background  also,  is  of 
interest  in  tho  picture  which  the  writer  has  to  trace.  His 
difficulty  consists,  indeed,  in  the  selection  rather  than  in  the 
collection  of  matter. 

In  writing  tho  lives  of  these  great  Italians,  the  materials 
for  which  might  possibly  have  been  spun  out  to  tho  extent 
of  ten  fair^ixed  volumes,  I  havo  endeavoured  to  reduce 
this  amount  of  literature,  the  perusal  of  which  would  be 
a  task  beyond  tho  capacity  of  many  busy  readers.  Dut 
although  I  havo  striven  to  bo  concise,  it  is  my  hope  that 
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they  who  read  these  pages  may  And  in  them  sufficient 
materials  to  form  a  sound  and  Tairly  comprehensive  judg- 
ment, the  data  for  which  it  has  been  my  chief  aim  to  supply 
simply  and  truthAiUy, 

Amongst  the  many  sources  from  which  I  have  obtained 
information,  I  wish  to  mention  the  works  of  the  following 
authors  i— C,  Balbo,  M.  Missirini,  A,  Piumati,  P,  J,  Fraticelli, 
P.  Aretino,  G,  Boccaccio,  Z,  Re,  F,  Papencordt,  A,  J,  F, 
Me«iferes,  G,  Fracaaaetti,  T.  Campbell,  G,  Carducci,  C.  Cantu, 
A.  Bartoli,  F,  de  Sanctis,  A.  Fabroni,  P.  Totti,  H,  R,  F. 
Brown,  J.  C.  L.  Simonde  de  Siamondi,  F,  Berlan,  G,  A.  L, 
Cibrario,  P.  Villari,  C.  H.  Wilaon,  H,  Grimm,  A,  Condivi, 
A  H.  Springer,  T.  P,  Harford,  J.  A.  Symonds,  G.  VasarJ, 
V.  Viviani,  C,  von  Gebler,  V.  Lee,  J,  F,  Barrifere,  P,  E. 
Giudici,  W,  de  La  Rive,  A,  Gotti,  G.  Massari,  G,  Arrivabene, 

F,  H, 

Mo^r  1897. 
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DANTE 

As  far  as  Dante's  personal  appearance  is  concerned,  it  is 
probable  that  to  Giotto  more  than  to  any  one  else,  more 
even  than  to  Boccaccio,  his  first  biographer,  we  are  indebted 
for  a  general  idea  of  what  he  was.  Nor  should  we  forget 
those,  whose  ingenuity  and  skill  have  revealed  the  portrait 
hidden  for  so  many  years  by  the  ruthless  brush  of  the 
white-washer.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  given  to  painting  to 
trace  more  than  one  expression  at  a  time,  and  what  supple* 
mentary  knowledge  may  be  gleaned  from  other  sources  is 
welcome.  He  was,  the  author  of  the  "  Decameron  "  relates, 
a  man  of  middle  height,  with  a  grave  and  measured  gait. 
His  clothes  agreed  in  all  respects  with  his  bearing.  They 
were  sober  in  cut  and  tone.  His  nose  was  slightly  aquiline, 
the  long,  thin  Florentine  nose,  his  jaws  inclined  to  be  massive, 
with  an  under  lip  which  in  later  life  projected  somewhat. 
His  complexion  was  very  dark,  his  hair  thick,  black,  and 
crispy,  the  expression  of  his  face  thoughtful  and.  melancholy. 
This  was  the  man  whom  women  on  their  doorsteps  would 
follow  with  wistful  gaze,  and  exclaim :  "  See,  there  is  he  who 
goes  to  the  Infernal  Regions  and  comes  back  when  it  pleases 
him,  bringing  news  of  those  who  are  down  there."  To 
which,  on  a  certain  occasion,  one  of  them  replied :  "  Yes, 
see  how  his  hair  is  curly  and  his  skin  darkened  by  the  heat 
and  smoke  of  the  place." 

In  his  early  life,  before  the  days  of  misfortune  and  exile, 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  a  very  sociable  dis- 
position, although  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  politics  of 
his  native  city.  It  is  said  that  one  day,  passing  along  the 
street,  he  heard  a  blacksmith  singing  some  of  his  strophes 
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#  I.IVKM  OK  tlUK.Vr  ITAMANH 

In  d  Wrty  yt\\\\\\  tllil  Iml  m  rtiU  \\\^\\\v  U)  Ihr*  ^ul»ip^'li    'V\\PU' 
utnm  lu'  iM\(Y)hMl  (hi^  Mmh*^  i^hup  (^mt  lu'^t^n  \\\  (htow  hi>< 

you  ttoln^i*'*  ttftkmt  iMim^  "  My  ^htiv, ttiul  yn\i  ttiv  ^\\\\\\ 
\\\^  m  i»»»l^"  h^  iin>li»Hl;  "  U  ym  \\\\  iu»l  wUh  mi^  lu  j^pnil 
yo\u-  Ihln^fci,  tmlrnvn  Ih  llu*  hWMH*  wrty  \vHl\  tuliu*/*  uttl^t  llu» 
pnrt,  "Whrtl  do  I  hptMl  nf  ymiirti***  t*s»^Utini^»l  ihp  wuiK 
\m\y.  ^*Vnu  ^tn^  inv  pnrtn^  hu(  m{  »a  t  wmu^  Uu>hu  t 
\mp  WW  i)\\\p\'  i^\\^  i^iut  )\\{\  ^\\w\\  \\\\n  \\\\\^  \\\\  m\'^  ivjuHuul 
IMnir^i    Thin  sv^^  nut  »n  Imilfihnt  ii\>^U)U¥»  ut  (he  mMui'whf^t 

{\\\\\^\  ^in^ln^  \\\^  irthfuitt)  who  \^\  \\\\^  m{\  ot  pww  \v\*i\^ 

WOUhl  imUAM,  Mtikih^  hi^i^^tiAOdfihoUiiil^  ^\\\^     \\\\\  \h\\\y\ 

hol  likih^  (IUa  tonn  of  rti  roinimoinuMUt  UswV  hotu  hU  \^\\^\ 
^  \\U'\v  ot  AlihoiM-  (h(M\  ih  \i^<;}«  i^mt  iottiUnt  \^  m'ViMM  hluw 
on  lh(i  nmn  loi-  \\\^  U\\  of  Ihp  ^^'O^p  ot  Mih^iuhvt  lUU  llu' 
ftA^t1)lv(M  {\\\\  hol  untlpo^tf^mt  \\\\^  i0rtfcioh  ot  Ihi^  puhUhm^hlt 
»iut  mr^O'ly  Mmk  k  hi^  »^^  a^MWx  vMw^  ouI  Ani  Mill  Io\uUm, 

Aiut  Wht^h  ht«  \VM(«  A  llUlt^  f\)Hl\lM  oftt  h(s  \\\\\  OMI  hiA  (tMtgor» 
^('Ml«MlUiil^^  t  oitUMUplUOU'ilVt  (\IUI  ^f\\\\\^y  ^^Trtkc  ((   AA  you 

pK^rtftp/'  \^A\\Wx  howiiv»M,  only  iviUrtikiMl,  "  t  wouhl  hoi  jjl\»» 
\\wp  ohM  of  inhu^  toi  \^  loiiulo'il  of  Ihhus"  (\\\\\  wmmU  hln  Wi^v. 
On  t^nolluM  ourt^ioo  howdn  Ipf^nin^  n«  intHtitrtdon  r^i^rtio^i 
uwp  ot  Iht"  »l(f«iA  in  \\\p  rinmh  of  iS^tUf^  Mrtiirt  Non^IM, 
wttMO  )^  wtf'll  knoN>n  hott^  ttiokp  in  upon  hl(=i  mtliintU'  wiih  \\\*i 
own  htoll^h  ilmiitM,  Tiying  lo  ($p(  lid  of  iHnu  ImU  noi  mu^ 
r«*tMtin^,  hrtnii^  »?ttl\l,  *'  npfoiM  t  \\\\mp\  you*  h^^^liml  nu^  with 
\vn\sM  (o  oiu^  ihin^i  WIml  Ia  ll\(^  i^O'rtlp^^l  hprtM  in  [\\p 
woiM?'*  'I\i  whi\*h  (In*  tniiu\l<M  \p\\\\y^\  llml,  "rt»«ohllo^ 
U\  t'Hny,  ln»  llum^hl  it  hhouM  Up  \\\p  i^h^plmnt/'  "\\^»v 
NM^II/*  ip|oinM  hrtutri,  »»()  KK»phrtnt,  tlo  not  hotlui  nt*^** 
ftnti  with  timt  \\p  \\\'\s(\s\p\\x  { )\\p  ms\p  rsdinplo  of  ttu'  poH**^ 
itonv  \my  Up  i  iti'di  Applied  itt  thi^  r^itiM  to  oup  of  hio  i^ptf^U^ 
M\\\  with  nuMt' >i( tiot)>^  t  on>i(M]ttoiu  s^n  to  hinuti'lf;  In  Motvtu  v' 
Mt  thftt  tltup  \\\p{\  \\\p  poNN^Mf^il  frthtilv  of  \\\p  A\\\\m\U  It 
MO  hrtppi^iti>ii  timl  one  of  tluMUi  a  youtt)}  nmit  of  cutot^f^nt 
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manners  and  dispositioni  was  condemned  for  some  ofTencc 
to  appear  before  the  podesth  or  magistrate,  and  knowing 
that  Dante,  his  neighbour,  was  the  lattcr's  friend,  he  went  to 
him  and  solicited  the  benefit  of  his  intervention.  This  the 
poet  gave  him  in  the  following  way,  going  to  tho  podcstii 
and  saying  to  him,  "You  have  this  cavalier  before  your 
court  for  such  and  such  an  oflence.  I  recommend  him  to 
you,  but  he  has  ways  which  are  deserving  of  far  greater 
punishment;  and  I  think  that  to  usurp  what  belongs  to 
the  community  is  a  very  great  crime."  And  in  explanation 
of  what  he  had  said  he  continued,  **  When  he  rides  through 
the  city  he  so  extends  his  legs,  that  whoever  meets  him 
must  turn  back  and  cannot  pursue  his  course.''  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  roads  were  often  very  narrow.  Then 
the  magistrate  replied,  "  Does  this  appear  to  you  to  be  a 
joke?  It  is  a  greater  offence  than  the  other."  And  Dante 
again  said,  "  You  see  I  am  his  neighbour,  and  I  recommend 
him  to  you."  Thereupon  he  returned  home  and  told  young 
Adimari  that  the  magistrate's  reply  was  "  satisfactory."  But 
a  few  days  after  he  was  summoned  and  condemned  to  a  fine 
of  a  thousand  lire  for  the  first  offence,  and  as  much  for  the 
second. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  though  Dante  in  his  youth  had 
a  few  friends  amongst  those,  like  himself^  of  a  literary  turn 
of  mind,  yet  at  that  time  and  in  subsequent  years  he  made 
many  enemies,  whose  influence  became  the  cause  of  the 
calamities  which  overtook  him.  Sachetti,  indeed,  traces  his 
banishment  directly  to  the  hatred  of  the  Adimari,  which  he 
drew  upon  him  by  this  ironical  and  not  very  generous  act, 
and  though  other  causes,  doubtless,  contributed  to  it,  perhaps 
even  in  a  larger  measure,  the  knowledge  of  this  tendency  on 
his  part  will  explain  many  things  concerning  the  incidents  of 
his  life  otherwise  difficult  to  understand. 

In  the  year  1265  Dante  was  born  in  Florence.  His 
father,  a  jurisconsult,  who  occupied  a  position  of  some  im- 
portance amongst  the  leaders  of  the  Guelfs,  was  then  in 
exile,  but  the  fact  of  his  being  baptized  in  the  ancient 
baptistery  of  the  Tuscan  capital  by  the  name  of  Durante, 
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tttlri-Wttfdft  ttlil^fcvlttlctl,  ttittkoft  It  picilmblo  tlittt  his  ttiollitf 
Wtt*i  llvih^  lliftd  ttl  tliG  llmci  of  lilft  Wt-tli,  H)ie  Wttft  knrtwii  Hfi 
\hmm  HHltt,  tttid  wttrt  a  scc-ohtl  wife.  Htiyotid  tills,  the  (^nly 
tlilH(^  fdttted  (jf  \m  k  tt  (lfc«tii  slid  li«(l  ftlioHly  hrfot-ti  hcf 
(Idtve^t-y,  Iti  wliltli  she  Wtts  sitting  lii  tt  mewduw  Uy  the  side 
of  fl  Hettf  fotuitttltt,  tthd  hef  son  Imvliij^  been  bom,  grew  ti(i 
fttpldly  ttHd  fed  \i\nm  the  ft-ult  of  ttii  ovrfhtttiBltig  tree,  After 
which  he  turned  Into  tt  pettrork,  Hu  kf  tts  rttn  he  feathered 
there  Is  no  itiettnlng,  synihoHottl  or  otherwise,  eonnetted  wltli 
this  vision,  and  ftny  further  details  ttre  therefore  unworthy 
of  repetition.  With  the  ttrrlvttl  of  Clmrles  of  Anjou  In  Itttly 
the  tide  of  war  turned  In  fttvour  of  the  (Uielfs,  and  Ctnott 
( Juldo  Novello  wtts  driven  forth  from  Klorenc^e,  tts  niftny  other 
leaders  of  the  (Ihlhelllne  (mrty  were  from  various  titles  of 
the  penlnsidft.  The  new  dominion  was  then  established  for 
many  years,  ftnd  under  It  Dante  lived  and  grew  up.  When 
he  had  attained  his  eighth  year  his  father  died.  lf(^w  long 
after  this  his  mother's  death  otrurred  Is  unknown,  tie  him- 
self seare:ely  ever  alludes  either  to  her  or  in  his  wife, 
(lemma,  after  he  had  left  her,  or  t<^  any  member  (*f  bis 
family,  with  the  e^itepthm  of  his  an(:estor  (!aerlaguldl,  of 
(lerman  origin,  who,  following  (jonrade  In  the  defence  of 
the  (Jross,  encountered  an  heiress  In  Northern  Italy,  married 
her,  settled  there,  and  founded  the  line  from  whh  h  the  poet 
Is  descended. 

His  education  was  In  the  hatids  of  flrunellcj  t/atlnl,  author 
of  the  "Tesor(^''  or  **  Treasure,"  who  Is  spoken  of  by  writers 
of  that  time  as  a  ^i^ty  worldly  tiian,  and  whose  inmiorallty 
was  visited  with  punishment  In  the  "  InferiK;."  A  m^tary 
by  professhm,  he  was  also  an  acllve  partisan  of  the  Ouelfs, 
an(i  on  many  oc(  aslons  was  deputed  to  treat  In  im|)ortant 
matters  on  their  behalf.  Krom  a^iHi^i  betook  part  In 
the  discussions  of  the  various  cotmclts  of  Klorenc  e,  and  In 
tiHi\  he  was  appointed  as  (Mie  of  the  HindacI,  through  whom 
the  league  with  (Jenoa  and  liUC(  a  was  formed.  His  chief 
literary  w(»rk  Is  a  poetical  amalgam  of  contemp(;raneous 
history,  morality,  and  fancy,  e*lp(^sed  In  the  form  of  a  vision, 
and  slightly  tinged  by  t^agan  philosophy.    The  folhmlng 
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verses  from  it  are  interesting  when  compared  to  those  with 
which  the  "  Inferno  "  begins : 

**  Certo  lo  cur  mi  pAito 
Di  cotanto  dolora 
Penaand^il  grande  onoro 
K  la  ricca  putensa 
Che  suole  aver  Fiorcn«\ 
(juail  nel  mondo  tutto, 

K  io  in  tal  curnUtu 
PenaandO)  a  ca|)o  chino, 
Perdd  il  gran  camminu 
K  tenni  alia  traversa 
D*una  selva  diversa." 

The  concluding  lines  of  this  citation  appear  to  be  a 
confession  very  similar  to  that  of  his  illustrious  pupil,  and 
although  it  would  be  obviously  wrong  to  infer  that  they 
were  equally  culpable,  it  would  nevertheless  seem,  were  it 
not  for  the  nature  of  his  oflence,  to  have  been  somewhat 
ungenerous  of  Dante  to  have  left  his  master  in  the  torments 
of  Hell.  With  him  he  read  the  Ijitin  poets,  especially 
Virgil,  his  favourite  author,  and  studied  all  the  known 
sciences  with  such  zeal  as  to  make  the  efforts  of  his  teacher 
appear  poor  in  comparison  with  his  own.  When  not  thus 
occupied,  his  time  was  passed  in  the  society  of  such  men  as 
Guido  Cavalcanti,  Cino  da  Piatoia,  Lapo  Ciianni,  all  of  them 
poets,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  artist,  Giotto,  with  whom 
he  possessed  in  common  a  love  for  literature  and  painting. 
To  these  tendencies  may  be  also  added  a  fondness  of  music. 

Dante  was  then,  according  to  Aretino,  in  very  comfort- 
able circumstances,  having  a  good  house  next  to  Gieri*8,  son 
of  Messer  Bello,  his  relative,  and  possessing  property  in  the 
Camerata,  in  the  Piacentina,  and  on  the  plain  of  Ripoli, 
Many  of  his  biographers  speak  of  him  as  a  noble,  and, 
although  this  may  not  be  strictly  correct,  it  is  more  im< 
portant  to  recognise  that  for  several  years  in  his  youth  and 
early  manhood  he  belonged  to  and  sided  with  the  party  of 
the  nobility.  Afterwards,  when  its  members  became  unjust 
and  tyrannical  in  their  action,  he  separated  himself  from 
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them,  ftiul  favoured  ll\d  Popolani,  but  neither  then  nor  at 
ftuy  i)eriud  of  hiti  caret^r  did  ho  berome  dtMUocratical  in 
Hentiment. 

In  laBs  an  event  ocrurrul  in  PIha  which  ha»  furnlHhed  tlu* 
author  of  tlie  "  Inforno"  with  one  uf  the  nu)st  sombre  ami 
tragical  epirtodes  which  it  contaiuH.  Previous  to  thut  dati*, 
Count  Ugolino  dcllu  (Iherardcsca,  pushing  (luelf  compicht 
in  the  direction  of  that  city,  had  made  himself  master  of  it, 
surrendtM'ing  to  Lucca  and  Florence  the  most  important 
castlca  in  Pisan  territory,  late,  however,  soon  stirred  up  an 
enemy  against  him  in  the  person  of  his  grandson  Nino 
Visconti,  and  he,  fueling  his  position  to  be  in  jeopardy,  trieil 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  (ihil)ellines  and  thf 
Archbishop  Kugginri  degli  lU)aldini  of  the  Mugello  j  but  he 
was  taken  prisoner  and  shut  up  in  the  Tower  of  (lualandi. 
The  power  tlum  passed  from  tl\e  hands  of  this  prelate,  who 
had  been  nominated  as  podest&,  into  those  of  (lualtierl  di 
Hranforte,  who  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  (luido  da  Monte- 
feltro,  a  powerful  (Ihiholline  lord  of  Romagna.  This  luht 
change  decided  (iherardesca's  awful  destiny.  Together 
with  him,  in  the  narrow  cell  allotted  to  him,  his  grandsons 
Ugolino,  Arrigo  and  Ansehnuccio  were  left  without  pro- 
visions of  any  sort,  and  died  of  starvation  after  eight  days 
of  agony,  This  picture  of  medieval  cruelty  is  revolting  in 
its  details,  l)ut  it  is  not  exnggtMated. 

In  spite  of  the  deep  effect  which  such  a  tragedy,  even 
though  It  happened  at  a  distance,  nuist  have  produced  on 
one  so  Impressionable,  these  were,  nevertheless,  the  happy 
days  of  Dante's  life,  and  although  his  taste  for  study  was 
already  developing,  no  shade  of  melancholy  had  as  yet 
settled  on  his  countenance.  Love  and  arn^s  also  had  their 
place  amongst  his  occupations,  Cluuies  Martel,  the  brave 
son  of  Charles  II,  of  France  and  King  of  Hungary,  was  his 
friend,  An  opportunity  of  putting  his  own  coinage  to  the 
proof  was  offered  to  hiu)  at  the  battle  of  Campaldino  in  laHy. 
Are//o  had  then  become  the  headcpmrters  of  the  Cihibellines, 
whilst  their  increasing  numbers  and  activity  caused  anxiety 
anujngst  the  Caielfs  of  Florence,      The  forces  of  the  lw«) 
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parties  were  almost  equally  balanced,  and  they  met  in  a 
bloody  encounter  which  took  place  on  St.  Barnabas'  Day. 
Dante  was  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Florentine  army  and 
fought  valorously.  His  own  impressions  of  the  fight  have 
been  preserved  in  a  letter  recently  brought  to  light.  He  says : 
**Ten  years  had  already  passed  since  the  battle  of  Cam- 
paldino,  in  which  the  Ghibelline  party  was  almost  annihilated, 
and  where  I  proved  myself  not  a  child  in  war,  and  where,  in 
the  various  accidents  of  that  battle,  I  felt  a  good  deal  of  fear, 
and  in  the  end  extreme  joy."  Again,  when  his  fellow-citizens 
marched  against  Pisa  he  accompanied  them.  But  the 
expedition  led  to  no  tangible  result,  save  the  taking  of  the 
Castle  of  Caprona,  as  the  troops  were  returning  home. 

Amongst  his  comrades  on  the  former  occasion  was  Bernar- 
dino da  Polenta,  whose  father  Cluido  da  Polenta  was  lord  of 
Ravenna,  whilst  his  sister  was  no  other  than  the  beautiful 
and  unfortunate  Francesca  da  Rimini,  whose  story,  half 
idyll,  half  tragedy,  is  told  so  sweetly  in  the  fifth  canto  of 
the  "  Inferno,**  and  has  in  this  century  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  play  by  Silvio  Pellico.  It  is  a  tale  of  natural  love,  the 
course  of  which  runs  counter  to  the  dictates  of  conscience 
and  the  path  of  matrimonial  duty.  There  are  two  brothers, 
the  one  Gianciotto,  husband  of  Francesca,  and  the  other 
Paolo,  her  lover.  The  former  was  of  a  hard  and  unsym- 
pathetic disposition,  always  engaged  in  military  projects  or 
other  out-door  pursuits,  and  said  to  have  been  deformed  to 
such  an  extent,  that  fearing  for  this  reason  a  refusal,  he  had 
induced  his  brother  Paolo  to  be  his  proxy  at  the  marriage. 
The  latter  was  the  very  opposite  of  this,  a  youth  full  of 
grace,  with  gentle  and  pleasing  manners.  That  Francesca 
loved  him  is  beyond  all  doubt.  In  Dante's  version  she  tells 
the  origin  of  their  relations.  One  day  she  says  they  were 
sitting  together  reading  of  Launcelot  and  Queen  Guinevere, 
and  gradually  they  became  aware  that  they  spoke  to  one 
another  not  only  with  their  lips  but  with  their  hearts,  and 
the  interchange  was  one  not  of  words  alone  but  of  sentiments. 
But  a  confidential  servant  of  Gianciotto  remarked  after  this 
the  affection  which  had  sprung  up  between  them,  and  when 
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they  were  together  he  sent  secretly  for  his  master  and  con- 
ducted him  to  the  chamber  where  they  were,  In  a  frenzy 
of  passion  (liancii)tto,  wishing  to  strike  his  brother,  mortally 
wounded  Francesca,  after  which  he  turned  again  on  the 
first  object  of  his  wrath,  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  both  the 
guilty  ones,  Hoccaccio,  from  whom  most  of  these  details  have 
been  taken,  pretends  that  (Jianciotto  dearly  loved  his  wife, 
and  stal)bed  her  involuntarily  when  she  Intervened.  Dante, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  his  best  to  exculpate  her  and 
Incriminate  the  fratricide, 

All  that  is  gentle  and  pure  in  the  character  of  Dante,  so  far 
at  least  as  we  know  hiu),  is  allied  to  his  love  for  lleatrice. 
No  sonnet,  not  even  amongst  those  by  Petrarch,  has  more 
angelic  suavity  than  that  which  begins : 


and  ends 


**  TaiUo  ijtintile  e  tantu  onesta  pare 
Ladonim  mla  .  .  .'* 

"  Unt»  splrto  soave  e  plen  cl'amore 
Chti  va  dicendu  all'anima  i  uufcipim," 


His  ttffec  tion  for  her  has  been  the  subject  of  interminable 
disiHissions,  Many  critics,  and  amongst  them  some  of  the 
greatest  authorities,  are  disposed  to  mgard  the  story  of  their 
love  as  a  poetical  fiction.  The  njystical  character  of  the  oge 
is  undoubtedly  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  latter  sup- 
position, but  when  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  part 
which  symbolism  played  in  the  imagination  of  the  potn,  therti 
still  remains  a  l)ody  of  concrete  evidence  far  too  important 
to  be  thrust  on  one  side.  Kven  that  line,  ^Uiuardo  mi  ben 
ben  son,  ben  son  Ueatrice,*'  at  the  close  of  the  **  Turgatorio,*' 
that  is,  in  one  of  the  most  abstract  and  elevated  portions  of 
his  great  work,  seems  to  put  such  a  stamp  of  reality  on  her  as 
to  banish  for  the  moment  all  the  clouds  of  allegory  with  which 
she  is  surrounded.  Vet  there  are  times,  doubtless,  when  she 
becomes  to  him  the  personification,  not  only  of  womanly 
grac«,  but  of  theology, 

Everything  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  either  Dante 
himself,  Hoccaccio,  or  his  contemporaries,  leads  to  the  belief 
that  his  affection  was  of  the  purest  and  noblest  kind.     In 
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the  description  he  has  \e(t  of  her,  she  appears  to  have  had 
something  of  the  majesty  of  Heaven  in  her  deportment  and 
bearing.  Slander  and  vice  slunk  away  at  her  approach. 
Knvy  stood  disarmed,  admiration  was  dumb ;  criticism  was 
blinded  by  the  sweet  serenity  of  her  face.  Had  Dante,  who 
Nvas  a  fair  draughtsman,  possessed  the  artistic  genius  of  those 
who  came  after  him,  we  should  perhaps  have  a  queen  of 
Heaven  who  would  rival  the  Madonna  of  Kaphaers  brush. 
1  Ivx  influence  on  him  was  such  as  every  woman  might  hope 
to  exercise  on  the  man  she  loves. 

The  story  of  their  acquaintance  is  told  by  the  poet  with 
ineffable  sweetness  in  the  "  Vita  Nuova,"  partly  in  prose  and 
partly  in  the  form  of  sonnets.  He  saw  her  fust  at  the  house 
of  her  father,  Folco  Portinari,  on  May  Day  i  a  74.  They  were 
then  both  about  nine  years  old,  but  angelical  candour  was 
already  imprinted  on  her  fair  brow,  and  young  as  he  was, 
1  )ante  was  impressed  by  it.  She  wore  on  that  occasion  a  dress 
of  a  deep  crimson  colour,  shaped  and  trimmed  in  a  manner 
bcconnng  to  her  age.  Another  nine  years  passed,  and  he 
saw  her  again  as,  clothed  in  white  and  accompanied  by 
two  matrons,  she  proceeded  on  her  way  through  the  city, 
smiling  so  graciously  on  him  that  he  was  deeply  touched  by 
it.  When  she  had  disappeared  he  hastened  home  and 
could  think  of  nothing  save  the  pleasant  signs  of  recognition 
she  had  so  kindly  bestowed  on  him.  Whilst  his  ideas  were 
still  floating  in  this  channel  he  fell  asleep  and  dreamed. 
Love  stood  beside  him  supporting  his  sweet  mistress,  who 
lay  sleeping  with  a  crimson  cloth  thrown  about  her,  and  he 
held  in  his  hand  Dante*s  heart,  which,  smiling,  he  gave  to 
her,  whereof  she  ate,  but  with  fear,  Then  love  bore  her 
.^way  to  Heaven,  changing  his  Joy  into  sadness.  When  he 
awoke,  he  began  at  once  to  write  his  dream  in  the  form  of 
a  sonnet,  which  he  sent  to  (Undo  Cavalcanti  his  friend,  to 
('Ino  da  Pistoia,  and  Dante  da  Marano.  This  was  almost 
his  first  attempt  at  versification,  and  it  was  well  received 
by  the  two  former,  though  his  namesake  roughly  ivplied 
that  he  would  be  wise  to  go  to  a  doctor  to  be  cured. 
Doubtless,  in  a  town  as  small  as  Florence  then  was,  he 
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iniiRt  hnvn  Hcon  llofttrlro  frr(|ucntly  ns  »hc  pnascd  iilong 
ItB  BtrcrtR  ftiid  IflnoR.  On  11u»rc  ormBlonB  she  would  grrct 
him  with  crlcRllnl  gmcr  nnd  nittjcflly,  bo  thttt  hiB  heart  ovrr 
flowed  with  kindticBB,  and  in  thoan  lirief  nioincntfl  lie  would 
have  forgiven  his  bitterest  cncmieB,  whilst  Imd  Ruy  one  put 
ft  (lueBtion  to  him,  hn  could  only  hnvc  replied,  giving  ex- 
pression to  thnt  thought  uppermost  In  his  mind,  **I,ovr 
girded  with  humility."  Dtintc  was  nt  that  time  bo  deeply 
in  love  that  his  health  had  beromc  seriously  rompromised 
by  It,  and  hifl  friends,  remarking  the  rhango  In  him, 
Interrogated  hltu  as  to  Its  eouBe.  'I'o  them  he  owned 
his  passion,  but  when  they  pressed  him  for  the  Udy'B  nanus 
hn  remainctl  silent,  fearing  to  give  it  publicity,  lest  It  should 
in  any  way  detract  from  the  halo  of  purity  with  which  he 
surrounded  her.  Nay,  ho  even  went  further  In  his  efforts 
to  conceal  her  idetUity.  One  day  In  church,  another  lady 
In  the  company  of  Hcalrlcc  turned  her  head  ond  looked 
twice  at  the  poet  with  Bympalhclic  expression,  which,  slnc(» 
she  was  also  good-looking  and  comdy,  made  his  acquaint- 
onces  suppose  that  Bho  was  the  object  of  his  afTectlons. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  Incident,  ho  confirmed  them  in 
their  belief  by  writing  verses  In  her  honour,  and  for  mony 
years  he  paid  her  such  literary  attentions  as  a  lover  would 
have  done,  tujr  ceased  until  she  left  the  city  to  go  to 
Uologna.  On  her  deporture  too,  he  wrote  a  beautiful 
Bonnet  to  expresB  grief,  which  he  did  not,  according  to  his 
own  confession,  feel,  inserting,  most  strangely.  In  this  very 
poem  a  stanza  In  honour  of  Heatrlce  herself,  whom  he 
also  Included  in  a  poem  entitled  "Serventese,"  written  to 
celebrate  the  beauty  of  sixty  of  the  most  handsome  women 
of  Morence.  A  little  later  he  too  Journeyed  to  Hologna, 
but  whether  he  was  partiolly  Induced  to  take  this  step  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  the  lady  to  whom  reference  has  been 
made,  or  whether,  as  some  accounts  Bny,  it  was  merely  for 
the  |)urpose  of  Btiuly,  we  cannot  pretend  to  aflirm,  seeing 
that  h(j  was  as  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  as  he  wns 
In  his  ndmiratlon  of  feminine  groco  and  beauty.  When  he 
returned  he  sought  out  another  lady  to  net  as  his  screen. 
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but  in  this  case  his  desire  to  make  her  such  out-ran  his 
discretion,  for  his  acts  became  the  subject  of  much  comment, 
and  "were  talked  of  beyond  the  rules  of  courtesy."  As 
a  consequence  of  this,  Beatrice  refused  to  greet  him,  which 
caused  him  great  grief  and  sadness.  She  was  now  the  wife 
of  Simone  de^  Bardi. 

What  follows  at  this  point  it  is  better  to  give  in  I)antc*s 
own  words,  the  more  so  as  they  furnish  us  with  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  obtainable  from  any  source  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  his  love  for  her.  The  narrative  runs 
thus :  "  Though  many  persons  had  become  aware  of  the 
state  of  my  affections  by  my  appearance,  it  was  best  known 
to  certain  ladies  who  had  been  witnesses  of  many  of  my 
discomfitures,  and  were  accustomed  to  assemble  together, 
taking  pleasure  in  each  other^s  company ;  and,  being  in  a 
contemplative  mood  in  their  presence,  whither  chance  had 
led  me,  one  of  the  ladies  called  mc  to  her.  When  I  was 
before  them  and  perceived  that  my  beautiful  mistress  was 
not  with  them,  I  was  reassured,  and  greeted  the  lady  who 
had  thus  called  mc,  and  whose  mode  of  speech  was  most 
graceful,  and  I  asked,  *  What  they  pleased  to  want  ?  * 
There  were  many  ladies  present,  and  some  of  them  laughed 
together,  some  looked  towards  me  as  if  they  expected  that 
I  should  speak,  whilst  others  talked  amongst  themselves. 
One  of  them,  gazing  on  me  and  calling  me  by  my  name, 
spake  thus :  *  To  what  purpose  dost  thou  love  this  mistress 
of  thine,  whose  presence  thou  canst  not  bear  to  look  upon  ? 
Certainly  the  aim  of  such  a  love  must  be  very  novel.*  And 
after  she  had  said  ^this,  not  only  she,  but  all  the  others, 
began  to  look  in  my  face  awaiting  an  answer.  Then  I  said 
these  words  to  them.  *  Indies,  the  object  of  my  love  has 
always  been  a  greeting  from  that  lady  whom,  perhaps,  you 
mean ;  and  in  that  consisted  my  delight,  and  it  was  the 
limit  of  all  my  honest  desires,  but  since  it  has  pleased  her  to 
deny  it  to  me,  my  Sovereign  Love,  thanks  be  to  Him  who  has 
placed  all  my  joy  in  that  which  cannot  be  forbidden  to  me.* 
Then  these  ladies  began  to  talk  among  themselves,  and  as 
we  sometimes  see  rain  fall  mixed  with  fair  snow,  so  their 
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words  seemed  to  be  ftccompanled  with  sighs,  An4  after 
they  hftd  talked  together  ft  little,  this  My  who  had  fir«>t 
spoken  to  me  also  addressed  these  words  to  me ;  '  We  beg 
ihtiti  to  tell  us  in  what  thy  joy  consists  ?  *  And  I,  answering 
her,  spake  thus  i  ^  In  those  words  which  praise  my  mistress.' 
And  she  rejoined,  *  If  thou  hadst  spoken  the  truth  in  those 
words  describing  thy  condition,  thy  works  would  have  given 
proof  of  thy  intent!'  Wherefore  I  left  them  almost 
ashamed,  pondering  these  words  and  saying  to  myself, 
*  Hince  there  is  so  much  blessedness  in  those  words  which 
praise  my  mistress,  why  have  I  spoken  of  anything  ejee  ? ' 
and  I  decided  thenceforth  to  make  the  praise  of  that  lovt-'ly 
creature  the  subject  of  my  discourse." 

Shortly  after  this  he  wrote,  partly  in  reply  to  thosti 
who  had  interrogated  him,  the  sonnet  beginning,  *M)onne 
che  avete  intelletto  d'Amore,"  which  words  came  to  hint 
almost  spontaneously  as  he  walked  along  the  bank  of  a 
running  brook,  Folco  Portinari  died  about  this  time,  that 
is  in  the  year  ia89,  and  Dante  was  overwhelmed  with  gru^f 
at  the  loss  his  mistress  had  sustained.  In  the  narrative  ot 
the  **  Vita  Nuova  "  he  goes  on  to  relate  how  she  wept,  and 
how  to  obtain  tidings  of  her  condition  he  waited  to  question 
those  amongst  her  female  friends  who  came  to  or  from  lu-r 
house,  Thtj  matter  indeed  so  preyed  upon  him  that  his 
own  health  broke  down ;  but  he  thought  less  of  himself  than 
of  her,  and  as  he  lay  ill  in  bed  he  had  a  vision  in  which  lu: 
saw  her  being  carried  to  Heaven  by  angel«  singing,  "  Osanna 
in  lucfclsis."  A  few  days  previous  to  this  he  had  been 
meditating  on  the  probability  of  her  death,  for  she  was  frail, 
though  beautiful,  and  in  his  sleep  he  wept  bitterly,  calling 
her  by  her  name,  This  attracted  the  attention  of  somt- 
women  who  happened  to  be  in  the  room,  one  of  them,  a 
near  relative  of  his,  sitting  at  his  bedside.  When  they  saw 
his  trouble,  they  awoke  him  and  tried  to  comfort  him,  saying 
that  he  looked  like  one  dead.  After  this,  when  his  physictti 
powers  were  somewhat  restored,  he  returned  to  his  muse 
and  wrote  a  sonnet.  In  which  he  mentions  one  of  Jkatrice's 
companions,  called  Prlmavera  (Spring),  because  of  her 
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fairness,  but  whose  real  tiftmc  was  Vanna.  His  devotion  to 
his  mistress  had  meanwhile  suffered  no  diminution,  and  ho 
continues  to  describe  the  effect  she  produced  on  people  as 
she  t>assed  through  the  streets,  some  calling  out,  **  She  is  a 
marvel  1  Blessed  be  the  Ix)rd  whose  handiwork  is  so  admir- 
able," whilst  others  ejaculated,  "  This  is  not  a  woman  but 
an  angel  1  **  Dante  was  engaged  in  the  composition  of  another 
sonnet  when  the  news  reached  him  that  she  had  been  called 
away  to  another  world,  whither  he  followed  her  in  imagina- 
tion.    She  was  but  twenty-four  in  1990  when  she  died. 

Two  and  a  half  years  after  the  sad  event  he  was  still 
mourning  for  her.  Then  occurred  an  incident  which  put 
his  fidelity  to  the  test.  At  an  open  window  opposite  to  the 
room  in  which  he  sat  was  a  maiden  fair  to  look  upon,  who 
stood  compassionately  watching  him  in  his  sorrow.  To 
relieve  his  grief,  he  in  turn  gaxcd  at  her,  and  this  he  did  on 
several  occasions,  till  at  length  he  became  aware  that  he 
derived  too  much  pleasure  from  so  doing.  She,  too,  would 
turn  pale  and  cast  her  glances  down,  as  if  she  yearned  to 
comfort  him.  Then  it  appeared  to  him  that  he  was  very 
vile,  and  he  cursed  the  vanity  of  his  eyes,  saying  to  himself, 
**  This  lady  is  young,  beautiful,  kind,  and  wise,  and  it  may  be 
Love  has  sent  her  to  me  to  make  my  life  more  bearable.  And 
ntany  times  I  thought  so  lovingly  of  her  that  my  heart 
consented  to  this  argument,  but  when  it  had  thus  con- 
sented, I  thought  it  over  as  if  moved  by  reason,  and  said  to 
myself,  *  Alas,  what  idea  is  this  with  which  I  would  so 
vilely  console  myself,  and  which  drives  all  other  thoughts 
away  ?  *  Then  another  thought  suggested  itself  to  me,  and 
t  said,  *  Since  thou  hast  sufTered  so  much  tribulation 
through  Love,  why  wilt  thou  not  withdraw  from  such 
bitterness  ?  Thou  scest  that  this  is  an  emotion  which  brings 
forth  the  desires  of  love,  and  it  is  inspired  by  so  sweet  an 
object  as  that  lady  who  has  shown  herself  so  compassionate 
towards  thee.* " 

Having  taken  this  resolution,  certainly  the  wisest  under 
the  circumstances,  he  began  to  read  the  works  of  Boethius 
and  TuUius,  to  both  of  whom  he  gave  honourable  places  in 
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ihp  ^*\  Hvin^  ( '(Huurty"  in  wU\m  for  i\w  vnimMUm  Iim  ciliitthiMd 
ftum  Ujmim,  'riiP  fi(h(j(j|H  of  jj|iil(jttf)phy,  ur  mih^sr  l-hwjUjyy, 
YfUWM  fujilftrurt  it  in  hi«  day,  wt^iM  frmjMPniMtl  hy  hint  i  and 
Uwii,  ft  prnfefcirir  whu  livmJ  fthnui  k'My  ypttr«  ftfttir  ihu  jiMi^i'ti 
d^ftihi  ftnd  Uuiur^d  on  hit)  gr^nt  (UiMin,  fttjbi^HH  that  h^  juinmi 
tl»M  lifpllntjn  of  thti  Ordur  of  Ht  l''ran(  is,  rpniftinin^i  with  thMin 
for  ft  reriain  ptJiiod,  hut  witluiiit  priuiountinB  thMir  vow»». 
'I'hiki  ftinmartt  t(i  liM  thtJ  morn  lilojly,  Hinrti  Iip  ftlwftys  sfmaku 
witit  B^^**^  rMfciju-rt  cif  Ht  I'rancib,  and  ftl«o  of  Ht  ('lara,  hin 
a'H^iy  saint.  'I'hprp  in,  nuMnovMr,  a  imtjsaiiM  in  ih^  "  Inferno " 
wtdi'li  ai>i»Mar«  to  rpl^r  to  tjiM  girdle  of  diat  Ord^r,  which  hu 
tliMrM  w^arti  as  a  jnolMciiun  against  thu  spfJttMd  It^oiiard, 
thought  liy  many  to  nn^an  lust.  In  this,  i\w  gri^atMst  nniial 
strngglM  of  his  hfM,  \\{s  was  Molirt^ly  virtriririus.  Opinion  may 
hti  dividMd  \o  day,  as  it  r^-rtainly  was  in  his  tiniM,  as  to  ihw 
nature  (jf  Hantp's  ft^i^lings  towards tlios^i  ladit^s  wlion)  h^  nsMd 
^ti  srrMMOs,  His  youdi,  MHt-iiaiiln  nalurt^,  tliu  mist(nn  of  dut 
ag*i,  ids  own  (UinlMssion  of  wi^aknuss,  and  tlJM  ^ntr^nni^ 
HiM««nrMs  wlm^h  \w  SMpndngly  to(ik  to  guard  against  it, 
inrliuM  us  to  hpHnvM  tliat,  whiUt  h^  adcirmt  JJ^alrirp  witli  a 
devotion  as  jmru  as  anyllung  ran  hp  wldrh  is  hunmn,  yut 
from  tiniP  to  timM  h^  was  drawn  towaids  (ilJii^rs  liy  attrartinnb 
of  ft  widtj|y  diff^r^nt  (iliarartt^r,  Admitting  tins,  howi^v^-i, 
OOP  shoijld  not  hiSM  siglU  of  thp  fart  that  Hantp's  hwp  fcir 
th^  idpal,  vfWu'U  was  thu  sun^  and  sulittant^M  of  Ids  affti(Hion 
for  titp  daugldMr  of  l^olro  t*ortinari,  nnibtitut^-d  a  mout 
MffV^j'tual  rhMj^k  m  anytlung  in  tli^  way  cjf  Mvil  prop^nsititJu. 
IrMrttiisr  than  tins,  invM«tigatimi  will  not  |pad  Uti,  and  it  Wi^iu 
futiltJ  to  attMuipt  to  rtJsulvM  th»  prohluni  on  any  othMr  lines 
than  thosM  of  oum's  own  fanr'y  and  prMdilm  tion.  Hut  r^^- 
spmting  his  return  t(i  his  first  lovt^,  aftMr  d^^ath  had  dMprivwd 
hint  of  dtM  ohJM(  t  of  it,  th^rn  is  no  rami  for  douht  or  (juali 
fixation,  'rhrciiighout  tliM  vi(ist.iiudMs  and  nusftirtunps  cjf 
MJiilM,  through  thtJ  vali^  of  this  wi^rld's  wons,  htJ  stmggli:Jd  on 
with  this  hright  vision  of  holy  Imauty  \mUnti  him,  whirh 
horM  up  his  hopM,  tioftt^uMd  thc^  harduMt^s  of  his  lot,  and  in 
ih^  iHst  yuars  (jf  his  lifM  brought  him  pMarp  and  rpsignation. 
'I'owards  thu rlo^n  of  tht*  ♦♦  Vita  Nuova"  (irtnirs  a  paragrat»h, 
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(he  im|H)rtancc  of  which  justiHcs  its  rcpriKluction.  Danlc 
hud  then  had  another  dream,  **  in  which,"  he  continue?!,  <*  I 
saw  things  which  made  mc  resolve  to  say  nothing  nu)re  con* 
corning  this  blessed  one,  until  I  can  write  in  a  manner  more 
worthy  of  her.  With  that  intent  I  study  as  much  as  I  am 
able,  as  she  well  knows,  and  if  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
Creator  of  all  things  to  prolong  my  life  a  little,  I  hope  to 
say  of  her  what  has  been  said  of  no  woman  hitherto.  May 
it  then  please  Him,  who  is  Lord  of  all  grace,  that  I  go  to 
sec  the  glory  of  His  handmaid,  that  same  blessed  Beatrice 
who  gloriously  contemplates  the  face  of  Him  ((ui  est  per 
omnia  saecula  benedictus,  I^us  Deo."  Thus  we  see  the 
idea  of  the  ^^Commcdia"  already  beginning  to  take  shape 
in  Dante's  imagination,  and  Beatrice  occupying  a  central 
place  in  it. 

Seeing  him  so  affected  by  grief,  the  poet's  friends  also 
sought  to  comfort  him.  Vox  this  purpose  they  reasoned 
with  him,  urging  him  to  give  up  his  solitude  by  marrying, 
hoping  in  this  way  that  he  would  procure  distraction  and 
consolation.  Acting  on  their  advice  he  espoused,  about 
the  year  1993,  Gemma,  daughter  of  Manctto  de  Donnli,  by 
whom  he  afterwards  had  seven  children,  l^ictro,  Jaco|)o, 
Ctabriello,  Aligero,  Kliseo,  Bernardo,  and  Beatrice.  Of 
these  the  two  first  wrote  comr^ientaries  on  the  •*  Divine 
Comedy,**  Beatrice,  his  daughter,  became  a  nun  in  Ravciuia, 
At  the  convent  of  Santo  Slefano  dell  *Uliva,  and  Boccaccio 
was  afterwards  charged  by  the  city  of  Florence  to  carry  her 
an  allowance  of  ten  gold  florins.  The  author  of  the  **  De- 
cameron **ha8  represented  (remma  as  a  species  of  Xanti|)pe. 
His  assertions,  however,  are  based  on  very  fnigmentary 
evidence,  Dante  himself  relates  that  he  avoided  her  at 
times^  but  his  love  of  solitude,  his  unassuaged  grief  at  the 
loss  of  Beatrice,  his  somewhat  imperious  manner,  and  his 
many  occupations  fully  explain  his  action  in  this  particular ; 
so  that  any  disagreement  there  may  have  been,  of  which, 
moreover,  there  is  no  tx'cord,  may  be  laid  to  his  charge  no 
less  than  to  hers.  It  appears  also  that  when  he  abandoned 
her  at  the  time  of  his  exile,  shci  with  great  difficulty,  pre- 
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served  her  own  dowry  from  the  plunderers,  and  on  it,  hy 
dint  of  economy  and  prudent  management,  supported 
herself  and  children.  Indeed,  in  the  virtues  of  the  home 
she  seems  to  have  been  more  richly  endowed  than  her 
husband,  whose  adoration  of  the  daughter  of  Folco  Portinari, 
in  spite  of  its  sublimity,  is  not  entirely  free  from  egoism,  for 
it  is  the  feeling  of  one  wropt  up  in  himself  and  his  ideal. 

The  power  of  the  Guelfs  had  now  become  firmly  estab- 
lished in  Florence.  The  city  was  well  governed,  prosperous, 
and  in  many  respects  a  most  desirable  abode.  Festiviticj* 
of  all  kinds,  consisting  of  banquets,  parties,  revels,  and 
balls,  were,  according  to  the  historian  Villani,  the  order  of 
the  day,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  Kalends  in  May. 
There  were  then  within  the  urban  limits  as  many  as  30,000 
arn)ed  citizens,  and  to  these  were  added  on  occasion  70,000 
men  from  the  country,  Thus  we  are  able  to  measure  the 
importance  of  Dante,  when  it  is  asserted,  as  it  is  by 
Boccaccio,  that  in  the  preparation  and  promulgation  of  new 
laws,  in  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  in  the  declaration  of 
war,  he  was  invariably  consulted.  He  had  then  fairly 
entered  on  a  public  career,  having  matriculated  in  one  u( 
the  Arts  in  order  to  render  himself  eligible  for  employment 
by  the  state.  In  this  way,  therefore,  we  find  him  enrolled 
amongst  the  doctors  and  druggists,  Florence  had  at  that 
time  become  decidedly  democratical,  and  the  party  of  the 
nobles  was  much  weaker  than  its  opponents,  Corso  Donaii, 
a  man  of  great  astuteness,  ambition,  and  force  of  character, 
but  ruthless  in  his  acts  and  regardless  of  any  interests 
but  his  own,  was  at  the  head  of  it.  Forese  and  Piccarda 
Donati  were  Dante's  intimate  friends,  whilst  he  became 
united  to  this  family  by  a  still  closer  tie  through  his 
marriage  to  (]emma.  IJut  Corso's  arrogance  and  self-seek- 
ing projects,  and  his  enmity  towards  (Juido  Cavalcanti,  to 
whom  the  poet  had  dedicated  the  "Vita  Nuova,"  caused 
the  latter  to  separate  himself  from  the  aristocratical  party  and 
Join  the  Popolani,  his  example  being  followed  by  many  others 
situated  like  himself,  We  are  told  by  Filelfo  that  fourteen 
embassies  were  entrusted  to  him,  some  partly,  others  solely 
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and  it  may  be  interesting  to  enumerate  them.  One  was  to 
the  Siennese  on  the  subject  of  a  boundary;  another  to 
Perugia  about  some  citizens  who  had  been  kept  as  prisoners, 
and  whom  he  conducted  back  to  Florence;  a  third  to 
Venice,  to  conclude  an  alliance,  in  which  he  was  successful ; 
a  fourth  to  the  King  of  Naples,  to  establish  a  friendship 
which  was  very  durable ;  a  fifth  to  the  Marquis  of  Este  on 
his  nuptials ;  a  sixth  to  the  Genoese,  about  a  frontier  dis- 
pute, which  he  arranged  very  satisfactorily ;  a  seventh  again 
to  the  King  of  Naples,  to  petition  for  the  liberation  of 
Vanni  Barducci,  who  was  on  the  point  of  being  put  to 
death.  Dante  on  that  occasion  addressed  the  King  in  an 
eloquent  Latin  oration  which  begins :  "  Nihil  est,  quo  sis, 
Rex  optime,  conformior  creatori  cunctorum  et  regni  hie 
largitori  quam  misericordia  et  pietas  et  afflictorum  com- 
miseratio,''  words  which  strangely  resemble  in  their  general 
tenor  Portia's  celebrated  plea  for  mercy.  On  four  occasions 
he  appeared  at  the  court  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  but  the 
success  he  met  with  there  also  does  not  seem  to  have  in- 
duced him  to  mitigate  in  any  degree  the  punishment  with 
which  he  visited  him  in  the  "  Inferno.''  Twice  he  was  sent 
to  the  King  of  Hungary,  and  once  to  the  King  of  France, 
between  whom  and  his  country  he  established  a  lasting 
friendship.  In  connection  with  this  embassy,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  he  spoke  French,  and  also  in  all  probability 
Provengal,  in  which  dialect  a  few  verses  of  the  twenty-sixth 
canto  of  the  "  Purgatorio  "  are  written. 

AJew  words  on  the  position  of  parties  in  Central  Italy  is 
here  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the  events  which  follow. 
In  Florence  there  was  still  a  certain  number  of  Ghibellines, 
who,  however,  being  in  a  decided  minority,  observed  a 
passive  attitude.  The  power  was  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Guelfs,  who,  in  addition  to  the  part  which 
they  took  in  the  general  direction  of  the  city,  also  formed 
as  it  were  a  government  by  themselves.  The  union  of  such 
governments,  there  and  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  was 
called  the  Taglia  Guelfa,  or  Guelf  Tribute,  and  over  each  of 
them  was  placed  a  captain.    In  San  Geminiano  the  post 
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\md  hfrrome  vmani  by  the  d^ftth  of  the  toislt  occiijiAnt,  nod 
Ae»  thfc  ^li^i/iinjtiiwrnt  of  a  «ucc<rt»<j<cir  wA(»  d  TOfttltef  af  tonsW^rf - 
fliile  jrnfiortaiJttf  lo  the  oitt»«rf  n)(cint/«rr<)  of  the  k^A^Me,  tfvt 
(iu«:iri>  of  Flor(tn/:e  <Lho«>e  iMrite  to  go  as  their  rqire«ent4t>ve 
to  A  (f  onf(trf(triK:e  to  lie  Utild  for  the  [/uqioi$«$  of  the  election, 
Thie  tmiif^r  was  In  du«  time  sftti«»fftaofily  flrrftngedf  But 
ftUhough  the  CJucIf  party  thu«  gave  a  (/r^i<if  of  its  solidity 
as  A  whole,  in  the  Tuscan  ca[$'ml  it  was  divided  Into  two 
factions,  which  division  had  been  brought  about  as  u«»ual 
through  the  animosity  of  two  families.  One  of  these  wa«5 
the  Uunaii  alr<ftady  nieniioned,  who,  although  they  were  less 
numaumti  than  their  opi^inents,  could  boa«>t  clever  leaders 
and  an  ancient  lineage,  'i  he  other,  the  Ct^rcUi,  was  a  vtity 
rich  ( onnnercial  family  of  quite  recent  origin,  having  at  their 
connnaf»d  a  great  many  followers,  but  possessing  r^eiiher  in 
telllgefM^e  mr  manners,  huch,  indeed,  was  their  fu^d  in  the 
latter  re«>pect,  that  the  the  wwrd  '^selvatica,"  meaning  rustic, 
wild,  and  uncouth,  applied  to  them  by  Villani,  has  beer$ 
supposed  to  be  synonymous  with  the  epithet  ♦♦  belvaggia," 
most  frequennly  u«>ed  by  Dante  in  referring  to  his  party, 
'J'he  alternative  interj/retation  of  w<fiody  or  of  a  wo<id  taken 
literally,  seems  less  satisfact<iry,  whil<>t  figuratively  it  W(fnild 
bear  the  same  signification,  Whichever  view  be  adopted 
is  innnaterial  tu  the  enmity  then  existing  between  the  two 
houses.  The  (.'trchi,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Me«j>ef 
Vieri,  a  man  of  but  little  ca|«*/.ity  for  dealing  with  his  fellow«> 
save  in  stuffs  and  cloths,  had  just  then  bought  the  |ialace  of 
the  (.'rjunls  (Juidi,  which  was  tiear  to  those  of  the  l'a//i  and 
the  Donati  in  the  (Quarter  of  the  I>i«5Cord,  There  they  forii 
fied  then)belve«*,  increasing  the  number  of  their  retainers,  and 
living  with  much  show  and  e^^travagance ;  Mi  timt  the 
lionati,  who  had  this  ei^atnple  cor»tinually  before  their  eyes, 
conceived  a  great  hatred  against  them,  Several  incidents, 
some  of  more,  some  of  less  Iniportance,  tended  to  increa«>e 
this  feeling  on  their  part,  One  of  these  was  the  ntarriage  at 
Corso  lionati,  who  had  just  become  a  widower,  with  a 
daughter  of  Mejjtjer  Accerito  da  (Javille,  a  rich  heiress.  The 
ntlatives  of  the  lady,  aniong{>t  them  the  Cerchi,  living  in 
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hopes  of  obtaining  the  fortune  themselves,  either  by  an 
alliance  or  by  inheritance,  opposed  first  the  union  and  after- 
wards the  transfer  of  the  money  and  possessions  resulting 
from  it  Corso  Donati,  however,  managed  to  win  the  ad- 
miration and  consent  of  the  girl's  mother,  and  armed  with 
this,  he  employed  a  demonstration  of  force  to  overcome 
all  further  opposition. 

More  far-reaching  in  its  effects  was  the  quarrel  which 
broke  out  in  Pistoia  between  two  branches  of  the  Cancellieri, 
and  was  afterwards  grafted  on  to  the  differences  already 
existing  between  the  citizens  of  Florence.  The  founder  of 
this  family  was  a  notary,  and  so  numerous  had  it  become, 
that  it  could  reckon  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  seven 
men  at  arms.  More  recently,  however,  they  could  trace  their 
origin  to  a  certain  Madonna  Bianca  and  another  woman, 
the  descendants  of  the  former  being  known  as  the  Cancellieri 
Bianchi,  whilst  those  of  the  latter  adopted  by  way  of  opposi- 
tion the  appellation  Neri,  or  Blacks.  The  cause  of  the 
strife  between  them  was  as  follows : — One  day  as  Lore,  son 
of  Messer  Guglielmo  Cancellieri  Neri,  was  playing  with 
Petieri,  son  of  Messer  Bertacca  Cancellieri  Bianchi,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  wound  him.  When  he  returned  home 
and  told  his  father  of  the  occurrence,  the  latter  sent  him 
forthwith  in  the  company  of  a  neighbour  to  ask  pardon  of 
Messer  Bertacca  and  his  son.  The  lad  promptly  obeyed 
this  behest,  but  Messer  Bertacca,  who  was  in  great  grief  on 
account  of  the  wounded  boy,  when  he  had  heard  the  reason 
of  his  coming,  turned  fiercely  upon  him,  saying :  *'  Thou 
hast  shown  little  wisdom  in  coming  to  us,  and  thy  father  in 
sending  thee."  Then,  as  his  anger  only  seemed  to  increase 
as  he  gave  it  vent,  he  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  made  his 
attendants  cut  off  his  hand,  exclaiming,  *'  Carry  thy  hand 
to  thy  father  who  has  sent  thee  here."  This  he  did,  and 
displayed .  the  grievous  wrong  which  he  had  suffered, 
whereon  Guglielmo  Cancellieri  and  others  of  the  Blacks 
seized  their  arms  in  order  to  avenge  it.  They  were  opposed 
by  the  Whites,  and  thus  the  whole  town  was  divided  into 
two  hostile  factions. 
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To  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things,  the  Florentines, 
who  exercised  supremacy  in  Pistoia  also,  sent  a  deputation 
to  bring  about  peace.    Its  members,  failing  to  do  so  by 
any  other  means,  conducted  the  leaders  of  both  parties  with 
them  to  Florence,  where  the  Bianchi  dwelt  with  the  Cerchi, 
to  whom  they  were  related,  whilst  the  Neri  lived  with  the 
FresGobaldi,  friends  of  the  Donati.     But,  as  the  historian 
quaintly  puts  it,  one  sick  sheep  infects  another,  and  the 
Florentines  soon  perceived  to  their  cost  that,  far  from 
extinguishing  the  discord,  they  had  merely  transferred  it 
Into  their  midst    This  was  soon  recognised  to  such  an 
extent,  that  the  old  parties  became  completely  identified 
with  the  new,  the  Cerchi  being  known  as  the  Whites,  and 
the  Donati  as  the  Blacks.     No  open  declaration  of  war 
had  as  yet  been  made,  nevertheless  the  irritation  was  great, 
and  showed  itself  in  many  ways.    On  one  occasion,  at  a 
festive  gathering  in  the  palace  of  the  Cerchi>  the  lady  of  the 
house  was  about  to  place  together  the  wives  of  Messer 
Filippo  Bianchi  and  Bernardo  Donati,  but  Messer  Vieri  de 
Cerchi  took  her  by  the  arm  and  told  her  not  to  do  so,  as 
they  were  enemies.    Thereupon  the  wife  of  Bernardo  Donati 
petulantly  replied  that  she  did  not  belong  to  any  faction, 
and  turned  to  go  away.    Seeing  this,  Messer  Vieri  hurried 
after  her  with  intent  to  lead  her  back,  but  she  only  grew 
more  angry,  saying  that  this  was  a  second  insult,  since  it 
was  an  unseemly  thing  to  run  after  women.    At  home  she 
doubtless  made  more  of  the  affair  than  the  circumstances 
justified,  for  her  husband  came  shortly  after  to  ask  for  an 
explanation,  and  though  he  had  no  legitimate  cause  for 
quarrel,  meeting  one  of  the  Bianchi  on  his  way  back,  he 
wounded  him,    This  matter  was  much  talked  of  in  the 
town,  and  gave  rise  to  bitter  recrimination.     Brawls  in  the 
streets  between  the  partisans  of  the  rival  houses  followed, 
and    many  insulting    speeches  were  exchanged.      Corso 
Donati  gave  his  retainers  an  example,  by  saying  each  time 
that  Messer  Vieri  pronounced  an  opinion  in  public,  "  The 
ass  of  the  gate  has  brayed.''     The  Bianchi,  who  were 
aggressors  in  Pistoia,  had,  however,  the  better  cause  to 
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defend  m  Florence,  for  there  they  formed  the  party  of  the 
l^opolaiii,  or  democrats.  They,  too,  had  in  some  measure 
the  support  of  the  Ghibellines,  because  of  their  moderation 
And  love  of  freedom.  But  as  so  often  happened  in  the 
history  of  the  Tuscan  capital,  tht  ir  leaders  were  not  men  of 
sufficient  resource,  so  that  the  advantages  which  accrued  to 
them  from  their  sui>eriority  in  numbers  were  discounted  by 
their  want  of  energy  and  divided  councils. 

During  a  portion  of  this  period  Dante  had  been  absent  in 
Rome,  where  the  Jubilee  was  then  being  held.  Souvenirs 
of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  **  Inferno."  The  concourse,  it 
appears,  was  immense,  and  the  poet  refers  to  the  measures 
taken  to  control  the  traffic  on  the  crowded  bridges,  where  a 
railing  had  been  erected,  so  that  all  going  in  one  direction 
might  pass  on  the  same  side.  On  his  return  to  Florence  he 
took  for  a  time  a  leading  part  in  politics,  being  elected  Prior, 
and  entering  office  on  June  15,  1300.  l*ope  Boniface 
had  attempted  to  mediate  between  the  rival  factions,  and  for 
that  purpose  he  had  sent  his  legate.  Cardinal  Aquasparta, 
who  seemed  to  lean  towards  the  Blacks.  These  efforts, 
however,  bore  no  fruit.  Aretino  relates  that  the  city  being 
then  in  arms  and  in  a  troubled  condition,  the  Priors,  on  the 
proposition  of  Dante,  decided  to  furnish  the  people  with 
arms,  after  which,  feeling  themselves  more  powerful,  they 
exiled  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  including  Coiso  Donati 
on  the  one  side,  and  Guido  Cavalcanti  on  the  other.  The 
term  of  office  as  Prior  was  a  short  one,  but  in  spite  of  this, 
Dante  attributed  to  his  having  occupied  it  all  the  trouble 
that  befell  him  afterwards.  In  a  letter  of  his  which  has  been 
lost,  he  says,  **  All  my  misfortunes  and  annoyances  had  their 
cause  and  beginning  in  my  unfortunate  election  to  the  Prio^ 
ate.  Although  in  respect  to  prudence  I  was  not  worthy  of 
that  post,  yet  in  faithfulness  and  age  I  was  not  deficient,  for 
ten  years  had  then  elapsed  since  the  battle  of  Campaldino." 
When  the  Cerchi  were  recalled,  as  they  were  after  a  short 
period,  he  was  no  longer  in  office.  The  reason  given  for 
this  step  was  that  many  of  them  had  become  ill  through  the 
bad  air  of  Sereiiana,  whither  they  had  been  sent,  which  is 
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the  more  credible  as  Guido  Cavalcanti  died  soon  after  his 
return,  having  contracted  his  illness  during  his  exile. 

Meanwhile,  the  relations  of  the  two  factions  became  more 
and  more  embittered,  in  spite  of  papal  mediation  and  some 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Bianchi  to  find  a  fpiodus  t'ivendi 
with  their  antagonists,  A  dispute  had  occurred  respecting 
the  allotment  of  offices,  to  which,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
party  chiefs,  some  of  the  Neri  had  been  admitted.  Four  of 
the  Bianchi,  imprisoned  for  fighting  with  the  Donati,  had 
died  suddenly,  after  having  eaten  of  a  pie  brought  to  them  by 
their  warders,  and,  as  amongst  the  latter  there  was  a  partisan 
of  the  Neri,  suspicion  of  having  poisoned  them  fell  on  him, 
and  through  him  on  Corso  Donati,  The  Neri,  moreover, 
were  in  league  with  the  people  of  Lucca,  and,  a  matter  of 
far  more  serious  import,  many  of  them  were  conspiring  to 
bring  Charles  of  Valois,  called  "  Charles  without  Land,"  to 
Florence  to  act  the  part  of  a  peacemaker,  hoping  with  hi^ 
aid  to  seize  the  power.  To  obtain  the  Pope's  assent  to  this 
proposal,  Corso  Donati  had  rejiaired  to  Rome,  and  there 
attempted  to  persuade  his  Holiness  that  the  Ghibellines 
were  getting  the  upper  hand,  and  the  Colonnas,  his  worst 
enemies,  gaining  ground  in  Florence,  Dante  was  still  the 
strong  man  among  the  weak-kneed  Bianchi.  He  had 
opposed  the  coming  of  Charles  of  Valois,  and  when  the 
danger  became  more  threatening,  he  and  five  other  citizens 
went  as  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  interview  the  Pope  regard- 
ing it.  It  was  before  setting  out  on  this  mission  that  he  let 
fall  those  words,  "  If  I  go,  who  remains,  if  I  remain,  who 
goes  ? "  which  so  well  depict  both  his  importance  and  his 
arrogance.  The  burden  of  the  Pope*s  discourse,  when  the 
embassy  came  before  him,  was,  "  Why  are  you  so  obstinate  ? 
Humiliate  yourselves  before  me ;"  and  he  wished  to  send 
back  two  of  the  ambassadors  in  order  to  obtain  compliance 
with  his  injunctions. 

The  coming  of  Charles  of  Valois  was  now  no  longer  a 
matter  of  uncertainty,  for  he  was  rapidly  nearing  the  city. 
Very  many  of  the  citizens  were  disposed  to  allow  him  to 
enter,  if  not  to  welcome  him.    The  seventy-two  guilds  of 
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the  Arts,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  bakers,  who  were  all 
Whites,  had  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  it.   He  brought 
with  hira,  in  addition  to  his  own  forces,  people  from  Lucca, 
Perugia,  and  Siena,  and  the  Neri  joined  him,  urging  him  on. 
He  could  count  as  many  as  one  thousand  two  hundred  horse, 
and  having  introduced  them  into  the  city,  he  took  charge  of 
some  of  the  gates,  especially  those  on  the  further  side  of  the 
Arno,    Though  in  reality  very  much  alarmed  at  the  sight  of 
the  foreign  troops  in  their  midst,  the  Bianchi  simulated  joy 
at  the  advent  of  the  mediator.    Their  position  had  been  to 
some  extent  undermined  by  the  treachery  of  men  from  the 
surrounding  country,  who,  afler  having  been  introduced  by 
them  and  armed,  had  gone  over  to  their  adversaries,    ('orso 
Donati,  too,  had  reappeared,  coming  from  Peretola,  and  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  entrance  to  the  city  through  one 
of  the  gates  which  his  own  men  cut  through  from  without, 
and  his  confederates  from  within.   Once  inside,  he  marshalled 
his  men  on  the  ?ia«xa  San  Tietro  Maggiore,  where  people 
gathered  round  him  in  great  numbers,  calling  out  **Long 
hve  the  Baron  I"    His  next  step  was  to  free  the  prisoners 
from  the  city  prisons,  and  to  force  the  Priors  to  abandon 
office.    It  was  in  vain  that  they  rang  the  great  bell  and 
called  upon  the  people  to  defend  themselves,  for  nobody 
stirred.     Although  new  Priors  were  elected  they  were  as 
powerless  as  their  predecessors,  and  the  town  was  given 
over  in  a  great  measure  to  riot  and  disorder.    Murders, 
robberies,  acts  of  incendiarism,  and  forced  marriages  were 
becoming  more  frequent.    Every  one  who  had  a  character  for 
wickedness  or  devilry  hastened  to  offer  it,  for  such  men  were 
in  great  demand,  especially  amongst  the  Neri.    Schiatta  de 
Cancellieri  had  proposed  to  place  the  chiefs  of  both  parties 
in  the  hands  of  Charles  of  Valois,  who,  when  he  had  them 
in  his  power,  kept  the  Bianchi,  but  let  the  Neri  go  free. 
Again  peace,  which  was  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  truce, 
although  spoken  of  as  an  alliance,  was  concluded,  through 
the  mediation  of  Cardinal  Aquasparta,  between  the  Cerchi 
and  Adimari,  representing  the  Bianchi  and  the  Donati,  to- 
gether  with  the  Paxw  on  behalf  of  the  Neri,    This  step  on 
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weary  year  he  meditated  on  the  wronga  done  to  him,  and 
the  paasiona  and  vicea  of  the  human  aoul,  and  aa  the  blood 
ooiJed  Uom  hia  wound  he  dipped  hia  pen  in  it  to  write  the 
**  Inferno," 

The  poet'a  flrat  journey,  the  date  of  which  ia  unknown, 
waa   to  Siena,     The  inhabitanta  of  thia  city,  who  were 
(luelfa,  had  a  reputation  for  flckleneaa,  and  aa  many  of  the 
exilea  aince  their  expulaion  were  auapected  of  (Jhibelliniam, 
they  deemed  it  prudent  to  aeek  aome  other  refuge.    They 
therefore  directed  their  courae  to  Are/zo,  which  aympathiacd 
with  the  Imperiallata,  being  allied  to  the  Ghibellinea  of 
Romagna,  to  the  commune  of  Forli,  the  Counta  of  Monte- 
feltro,  and  the  Lorda  of  Faggiola,    Thia  atep  on  their  part 
waa  at  that  time  the  more  natural,  aince  the  (Hhibellinea 
also  were  aplit  up  Into  two  campa  or  factiona,  the  Secchi 
(dry),  or  extremiata,  and  thoae  who  leaned  towarda  the 
(luelfa,  the  Verdi,  or  moderatea.    Chief  of  the  latter,  and  at 
the  aame  time  podeatil  of  Are^xo,  waa  Uguccione  delta 
Faggiola,  a  man  of  herculean  frame  and  great  courage,  who 
ia  deacribed  aa  able  to  withatand  the  ahock  of  an  army,  and 
poaaeaaing  in  addition  much  Intelligence  and  readineaa  of 
speech,    But  though  he  waa  friendly  in  hia  intercourae  with 
Uante  and  the  other  Bianchi,  he  waa  atlll  more  ao  with  the 
Neri,  having  given  hia  daughter  in  the  aame  year  (130a)  to 
either  Corao  Donati  or  hia  aon,    Thua  the  prospecta  of  the 
ex  ilea  Again  became  clouded,  and  they  abandoned  Are^zo,  aa 
they  had  done  in  the  caae  of  Siena,  to  protect  themaelvea 
againat  the  inaidioua  projecta  of  their  enemiea.    The  courae 
of  their  wanderinga  now  becomea  loat  in  ha*y  conjecture, 
Some  probably  went  to  the  Mugello,  aome  to  Piatoia,  Piaa, 
and  Bologna,    Dante  aeema  to  have  j^aaaed  through  the  last- 
named  town,  atopping  there  for  a  abort  while  on  hia  way  to 
Forli,  ruled  by  Scarpetta  degli  Ordelaflfi,  who,  not  long  after, 
organiaed  and  conducted  an  expedition  against  Florence, 
Ilia  forcea,  however,  were  defeated.    In  thia  attempt  Dante 
took  no  part,  having  gone  on  an  embaaay  to  Krona,  to 
procure  aid  for  hia  fellow  exilea  fVom  Bartolomeo  della 
Scala.    There  he  remained  aa  the  latter*a  gueat  for  the 
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space  of  a  year,  during  which  he  may  have  acted  as  hin 
Bccretary. 

During  this  period  of  his  wanderings,  the  matter  or  the 
''Inferno"  was  doubtless  being  revolved  in  his  mind  and 
gradually  taking  shape»  Treachery  is  there  represented  slh 
the  most  heinous  of  all  sins,  an  oiTence  for  the  punishment 
of  which  no  place  but  the  jaws  of  DeeUebub  is  terrible 
enough.  We  know  the  feelings  awakened  in  him  by  the 
action  of  Charles  of  Valois,  of  whom  he  says  in  the  **  Pur 
gatorio/'  ''He  bore  the  lance  of  Judas  with  which  he  laid 
bare  the  bowels  of  Florence.''  Dut  in  a  still  higher  degree 
he  concentrated  his  rancour  on  such  ambitious  or  avariciouN 
Popes  as  Nicholas  III.,  Uoniface  VIII.,  and  Clement  V., 
the  flrst  of  wliom  he  places  in  the  third  division  of "  Male 
boge,''  with  his  head  and  body  buried  in  the  ground,  and,  an 
if  that  were  not  retribution  enough,  with  his  legs  enwrapped  by 
uticeasing  flame.  The  other  two,  though  still  alive,  are  con 
demnud  to  the  same  torment,  each  in  turn  driving  his  prc- 
decesHor  further  into  the  substance  of  the  earth.  Personally, 
the  poet  had  most  reason  to  hate  Boniface,  for  in  spite  of  hin 
former  amicable  relations  with  him,  that  Pope  was  the  main 
instrunient  in  bringing  about  the  intervention  of  Charles  of 
Valois,  and  with  it,  as  a  consequence,  the  overthrow  of  the 
Bianchi.  He  was  a  bad  man  even  for  the  time  in  which  he 
lived,  but  he  was  not  quite  what  one  might  conclude  from  the 
chastisement  with  which  he  is  visited  in  the  poems.  Some 
suspicion  rests  upon  him  of  having  caused  the  death  of  Celestin 
v.,  his  predecessor,  whom  he  imprisoned  after  having  induced 
him  to  resign.  That  gentle  hermit  is  said  to  have  prophcsie<l 
that  he  would  enter  his  office  like  a  fox,  reign  like  a  lion,  and 
die  like  a  dog;  which,  on  the  whole,  whether  it  was  pro- 
nounced by  Celestin  or  by  others  when  the  course  of  events 
had  suggested  it,  certainly  comes  very  near  to  the  truth. 
During  the  greater  part  of  his  pontificate  he  was  able,eloquent, 
and  magnificent,  whilst  his  ultimate  madness  and  unhappy 
end  might  have  been  regarded  as  sufficient  punishment  for 
his  former  oflences.  That  Dante  was  not  disposed  to  take  it 
in  this  light  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  lie 
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inveighs  against  him  on  no  less  than  nine  occasions,  and 
speaks  of  him  in  the  **  Purgatorio ''  as  depraving  the  holy 
seat.  In  his  opinions  upon  questions  of  dogma  the  great 
Florentine  was  certainly  orthodox,  but  of  kindness  towards 
the  followers  of  St  Peter  he  was  by  no  means  prodigal. 
Even  the  simple  Dominican  Benedict  XL  does  not,  so  far 
the  evidence  shows,  win  either  his  esteem  or  approbation. 

The  situation  in  Florence  at  the  time  of  the  French  Pope's 
accession  to  power  had  slightly  improved.  He  was  known 
to  be  sincerely  desirous  to  re-establish  peace  and  concord 
throughout  the  peninsula.  In  accordance  with  his  in- 
structions, Niccolo  da  Prato,  Cardinal  of  Ostia,  had  arrived 
to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties.  The  Neri  them- 
selves were  now  divided,  and  Corso  Donati  was  better  dis- 
j)osed  towards  his  former  adversaries.  Amidst  general  peace- 
making and  great  rejoicing  he  was  appointed  captain  of  the 
Guelf  party.  Owing  to  the  promising  state  of  affairs,  Dante  met 
the  other  leaders  of  his  party  at  Gargonza,  and  negotiations 
were  set  on  foot  with  the  Neri.  For  tliat  purpose  fourteen 
commissioners  were  allowed  to  enter  the  city.  But  suspicion 
was  again  awaked  on  both  sides.  The  Bianchi  established 
themselves  on  the  south  of  the  Arno,  and  neither  party  would 
yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  other.  At  length  the  Cardinal, 
having  given  up  all  hope  of  reconciling  them,  departed, 
throwing  on  them  the  blame  for  whatever  might  follow.  Not- 
withstanding this  failure,  Benedict  again  tried  to  mediate, 
and  summoned  to  Rome  twelve  of  the  principal  Neri. 
Thereupon  the  Bianchi  began  to  plot  to  take  Florence  in 
their  absence,  and  when  they  had  assembled  their  troops, 
and  obtained  what  aid  they  could,  Dante  joined  others  in 
guaranteeing  the  Ubaldini  of  the  Mugello  against  any  loss 
they  might  incur  in  conducting  the  enterprise,  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  himself  took  no  active  part.  They  set  out  under 
the  guidance  of  the  young,  brave,  but  inexperienced  Baschiera 
della  Tosa,  and  without  waiting  for  their  allies  the  Pistoians, 
employing  ruse,  or  sheltering  themselves  under  the  cover  of 
night,  advanced  to  the  attack.  Like  previous  attempts,  this 
too  was  unsuccessful. 
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DiMgustod  At  the  want  of  teict  shown  by  the  leaders  of 
hl«  pttrly,  Dante  now  septtrnted  himself  entirely  from  them. 
What  hU  next  move  was  appears  to  be  uncertain,  but  it  i^ 
probable  that  he  went  Into  the  Cascntino,  to  Fagglok,  or  to 
some  other  place  belonging  to  Ugucclone,  with  whom  ho  was 
still  on  good  terms.  Afterwards  he  rctwrncd  to  Bologna,  and 
remained  there  until  March  J,  1306,  when,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Hologneso  had  been  won  over  to  the  Oucll 
cause,  he  was  constrained  to  transfer  his  quarters  to  Padua. 
His  choice  fell  upon  that  city,  on  account  of  the  facilities  it 
offered  him  for  pursuing  the  studies,  to  whichi  In  the  (Company 
of  his  son  rietro,  he  devoted  himself  for  the  space  of  two 
years.  Throughout  these  wanderings  he  continued  to  cast 
wistftil  and  longing  looks  In  the  direction  of  Florence. 
Adversity  had  chastened  and  softened  his  nature.  Though 
previously  he  had  refused  to  humiliate  himself  before  hi** 
enemies,  he  was  now  ready  to  do  so  to  some  extent.  This 
is  proved  by  several  letters  which  ho  wrote  about  this  time 
to  Influential  citiisens,  asking  f5r  their  Intercession  on  hU 
behalf,  and  especially  by  one  longer  than  the  others,  begin- 
ning ♦'  Popule  ml  quid  fcce  tlbl,**  addressed  to  the  people  of 
Florence.  In  his  work  "  Do  Vulgarl  Eloqulo,"  composed 
like  the  **Convlto^*  before  (305,  there  are  also  passages 
which  Indicate  the  very  ardent  desire  he  nurtured  to  be 
allowed  to  return. 

Although  IMsa,  Arc/.ito,  Tlstoia,  and  fiologna  wens  all 
Ohibelllne  Cities  previous  to  t  jo6,  the  liUntglana  had  long 
been  a  favourite  place  of  refUge  for  the  exiled  Guelfs, 
Guido  OavalcantI  had  formerly  sojourned  there.  In  later 
years  It  became  the  abode  of  Ugucclone  della  Faggiola»  and 
at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  Dante  had  found 
his  way  thither,  passing  through  Mantua  and  Parma,  where 
Francesco  do  Uuonaccolsl  and  Giberto  da  Corroggio, 
brothers-in-law  of  Franceschino  ^talasplna,  were  governors, 
tt  was  with  the  Malasplnas  that  ho  lodged  on  his  arrival, 
staying  at  flrst  with  the  one  just  mentioned,  afterwards  with 
his  brother  or  step-brother  Morrello.  His  duties  in  their 
household  were  those  of  secretary,  for  we  find  him  conclud- 
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ing  a  treaty  with  Lord  D.  Antonio,  Bishop  of  Luni,  in  their 
name  and  that  of  their  other  brother  Corradino.  Later  on 
a  happy  circumstance  occuned,  which  changed  the  nature  of 
his  occupations  and  led  to  most  important  results.  The 
poet's  sister  had  a  son  called  Andrea  who  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  him,  not  only  in  the  general  cast  of  his 
features  and  slendemess  of  his  person,  but  also  in  the 
stoop  which  was  his  peculiarity.  One  day,  as  Andrea 
was  rummaging  in  some  boxes  left  at  the  time  of  his  uncle's 
exile,  he  came  upon  some  of  his  canzoni,  and  amongst  them 
the  first  seven  cantos  of  the ''  Inferno,"  written  in  Latin.  This 
he  took  and  examined  carefully,  for  he  saw  its  nature  to  be 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  other  examples  of  his  com- 
position, and  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  great  discovery. 
He  also  showed  it  to  a  young  fellow  named  Dino,  whose 
fame  was  great  as  a  reciter  of  verses,  and  on  his  advice  it 
was  forwarded  to  Morrello  Malaspina.  After  the  latter  had 
perused  it,  he  revealed  to  Dante  the  fact  of  its  discovery, 
and  spoke  encouragingly  of  it.  To  this  the  poet  replied :  '*  I 
held  this  to  have  been  lost  with  my  other  writings  at  the 
time  that  my  house  was  plundered,  so  that  I  no  longer 
thought  of  it  i  but  since  God  has  willed  that  it  should  not 
be  lost,  and  has  brought  it  before  me  again,  I  will  use  all 
my  endeavours  to  continue  this  task  according  to  my  first 
intention."  For  these  services  so  graciously  rendered  he 
dealt  kindly  with  the  Malaspinas  and  all  their  connections 
in  the  "  Commedia,"  and  this  he  did,  in  spite  of  serious 
temptation  to  revenge  himself  on  one  of  their  number, 
whose  name,  like  that  of  his  benefactor,  was  Morrello. 
This  member  of  the  family,  unlike  his  brethren,  had  turned 
Guelf,  had  acted  as  captain  of  the  forces  against  the 
Bianchi  in  1301-1302,  and  five  years  later,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Luchesi,  had  taken  Pistoia  from  the  Ghibellines.  In 
his  wife's  family  there  had  also  been  two  Popes.  This,  with 
the  poet's  Ghibelline  leanings,  was  an  additional  reason  for 
hostility  towards  him,  although  no  trace  of  it  can  be  found 
in  the  lines  which  refer  to  him. 
In  the  year  1307  the  position  of  parties  in  Italy  was  to 
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to  the  feelings  of  moderns,  since  it  is  useless  to  offer 
strong  meat  to  sucking  babes/'  So  Uante  left  his  manu 
script  in  the  hands  of  Fra  Ilario,  charging  him  to  read  it 
through,  commenting  on  it  if  it  so  pleased  him,  and  to  send 
it  afterwards  to  Uguccione  della  Faggiola.  He  then  turned 
his  footsteps  in  the  direction  of  Paris,  passing  on  his  way 
along  the  Riviera  and  through  Avignon,  to  which  city,  buth 
by  him  and  others,  the  name  Babylon  was  given.  During 
his  stay  in  the  French  capital  he  gave  almost  all  his  time  tu 
study,  entering  into  learned  disputation  with  those  vented 
in  theology,  to  the  admiration  of  the  bystanders.  On  one 
occasion  it  is  related  he  sustained  fourteen  theses,  giving 
the  reasons  for  and  against  each  of  them  with  great  precision 
and  readiness.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  reputation  of  great 
poet  which  he  brought  with  him,  he  earned  that  of 
philosopher  and  theologian.  Education  was  in  those  days, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  very  primitive,  One  of  its  chief  centres 
was  the  old  Rue  des  Fonarres,  where  a  motley  concourse  of 
students  used  to  gather  together,  bringing  with  them  straw 
to  sit  upon.  'I'here,  too,  Uante  was  accustomed  to  appear, 
poorer,  perhaps,  than  most  of  his  fellows,  but  inferior  to 
none  in  ability.  On  the  strength  of  a  letter  from  Boccaccio 
to  Petrarch,  in  which  he  says  that  Dante  visited  "  Parisios 
dudum  extremosque  Britanos,"  it  is  affirmed  that  he  crossed 
the  channel,  some  carrying  his  wanderings  as  far  as  Oxford, 
This  may  be  regarded  as  doubtful,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
abundant  evidence  of  his  Journey  to  France  is  afforded  by 
the  number  of  French  words  and  allusions  contained  in  the 
**  Purgatorio,"  in  the  composition  of  which  it  is  to  be 
assumed  he  was  engaged  shortly  after  his  return, 

For  a  long  time,  indeed  ever  since  his  first  days  of  exile 
and  his  ac(]uaintance  with  Uguccione  della  Faggiola,  Dante 
had  been  half  a  (ihibelline,  When  he  again  crossed  tlu* 
frontier  of  Italy  this  tendency  became  much  more  pro- 
nounced, In  that  canto  of  the  **  Purgatorio,"  in  which  he 
makes  mention  of  the  Montagues  and  Capulets,  he  also 
deals  out  severe  condemnation  to  the  Austrian  Emperors 
Rudolph  and  Albert,  wisely  occupied  in  attending  to  their 
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imperial  dutiea.  In  the  year  1308  there  wai  agaiiii  even 
nominally,  no  Emperor  of  Rome.  Charlet  of  Valob  had 
put  forward  pretensions  to  the  Crown,  but  Clement  V., 
no  longer  ao  friendly  towards  the  French  Monarchy,  and 
uncertain  whether  to  favour  the  Guelf  or  the  Ghibelline  party 
in  the  peninsula,  at  length  threw  his  influence  on  the  aide 
of  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  who  was  elected  aa  Henry  VU, 
To  him  many  of  the  Ghibellinea  naturally  turned  aa  to  a 
deliverer,  but  no  one  with  greater  ardour  than  l>ante,  who 
immediately  addressed  a  letter  to  the  various  Sovereigns  of 
Italy,  Senators  of  Rome,  Dukea,  Marquises,  Counta,  and 
other  inhabitanta  of  the  country,  praying  for  peace.  This 
missive,  though  beginning  with  lengthy  and  roundabout 
arguments,  gradually  develops  into  a  warmly  eloquent 
appeal  to  the  Emperor,  Pope,  and  people. 

The  newly-chosen  emperor  is  described  by  Dino  Compagni 
aa  a  man  of  noble  race  and  bearing,  temperate  in  his  habitii 
highly  intellectual,  and  in  the  prime  of  life.  For  aome 
montha  he  remained  at  Lauaanne  receiving  embaaaiea  from 
the  cities  of  Northern  Italy,  In  October  of  the  year  1310 
he  arrived  at  Turin,  and  thither  all  hia  partisans  and  many 
of  the  Guelfa  hastened  to  do  homage  to  him.  Amongst  the 
latter,  however,  the  Neri  of  Florence,  formed,  as  events 
afterwards  proved,  a  noteworthy  exception.  Yet  nothing 
could  have  been  fairer  than  the  intentiona  of  Henry,  who,  aa 
he  went  iVom  town  to  town,  used  all  his  endeavours  to 
promote  peace,  recalling  in  every  case  the  banished  exiles 
of  either  party,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  establishing  equality 
between  them  and  their  former  enemies  with  great  impa^ 
tiality.  At  the  feast  of  Epiphany  in  1311  he  was  crowned 
with  the  iron  crown  in  Milan,  Then,  however,  diacord  and 
rebellion  had  already  broken  out  in  Cremona,  Brescia,  and 
Crema,  so  that,  in  spite  of  his  pacific  desires,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  proceed  against  them  in  order  to  reduce  them  to 
submission.  To  the  exiles  of  Florence,  anxioua  to  procure 
the  emperor*a  help  in  retrieving  their  own  fortunes,  the 
delay  occasioned  by  the  investment  of  these  towns  waa 
deeply  disappointing.    On  this  occasion  Dante  again  took 
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hlfl  pen  and  wrote  to  Henry  a  letter  in  languAge  as  forcible 
as  it  wan  figurative,  urging  him  respectfully  to  continue  hii 
march  southward.  The  chief  centre  of  opposition  was 
undoubtedly  in  Tuscany.  Jlut  to  enter  a  country,  leaving 
behind  many  other  towns  In  a  state  of  open  rebellion,  was  a 
course  that  no  prudent  general  would  adopt.  Yet  this  was 
a  step  which  the  emperor,  after  hesitation,  was  Anally  con- 
strained to  take,  and  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
crowned  in  the  Lateran,  hoping  to  overcome  opposition 
more  readily  by  the  i)restlge  he  thus  acquired.  After  this,  he 
marched  against  Florence,  of  which  he  succeeded  In  defeating 
the  army,  although  the  city  itself  resisted  his  attack.  This 
was  his  last  triumph,  for  a  few  months  later  he  died  rather 
suddenly,  some  say  by  poison,  others  by  disease,  at  Maremma. 

Thus  Dante's  hopes  were  again  shattered.  In  the  cam- 
paign against  his  native  town  he  had  not  taken  any  active 
part.  Some  of  his  fellow  exiles  had  been  allowed  to  return, 
but  he  and  four  hundred  of  them  were  excluded  from  this 
act  of  mercy,  From  Forll,  where  he  seems  to  have  been 
staying  about  this  time,  he  followed  his  friend  Ugucclone  to 
Genoa,  to  Pisa,  and  eventually  to  Lucca.  In  the  "  Inferno " 
he  had  shown  deep  enmity  both  toward  some  of  the 
Geuoesd,  particularly  liranca  Dorla,  and  to  the  Luchesi,  but 
in  the  ♦*  Purgatorlo  "  are  to  be  found  friendly  references  to 
Buonagglunta,  poet  of  Lucca,  and  also  to  Gentucca,  a  noble 
and  handsome  maiden  of  that  town,  whom  he  certainly 
admired,  and  Is  thought  by  some  to  have  loved.  On  the 
death  of  Clement  V.  he,  always  Intent  on  any  project  that 
would  re-unlte  the  much  divided  factions  of  Italy,  wrote  to  the 
four  Italian  Cardinals,  strongly  recommending  the  election  of 
a  Pope  of  their  own  nationality,  at  the  conclave  then  being  held 
at  Carpentras  In  Provence,  This  wish,  however,  partly  through 
their  weakness  and  lack  of  patriotism,  was  not  fulfilled. 

The  poet's  fortunes  were  still  linked  In  a  certain  measure 
to  those  of  his  friend  Ugucclone  della  Fagglola.  The  latter, 
after  the  death  of  Henry  VII.,  had  obtained  the  services  of 
a  great  many  of  the  Cierman  soldiers  who  had  followed  that 
unlucky  monarch  into  Italy.    With  their  aid  he  had  de- 
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feated  the  Florentine  forces  in  a  great  battle  where  Messer 
Piero,  brother  of  King  Robert  of  Apulia,  their  ally,  another 
prince  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  and  many  Popolani  were 
among  the  slain.  Dante,  doubtless,  had  a  share  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  plans  which  culminated  in  this  signal  victory, 
for  he  was  condemned  in  October  1315  by  Ranieri,  son  of 
Messer  Zaccaria  of  Orvieto,  King  Robert's  vicar  or  deputy- 
governor.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  this  was  the  only 
result  which  his  intervention  could  be  said  directly  to  have 
brought  about.  Uguccione,  however,  elated  by  his  success, 
proceeded  shortly  after  to  make  himself  tyrant  in  Pisa, 
whilst  his  son,  also  called  Ranieri,  behaved  in  a  similar 
manner  in  Lucca.  This  led  to  his  defeat,  for  the  Luchesi 
rebelled,  and  when  he  set  out  against  them,  a  rising  also 
took  place  amongst  the  Pisans,  so  that  he  found  himself 
with  his  German  soldiers  threatened  in  frofit  and  in  the  rear, 
and  shut  out  from  both  cities.  Considering  it  impossible  at 
that  time  to  repossess  himself  of  either,  he  sought  refuge  at 
Verona  with  Can  Grande  della  Scala,  who  gave  him  hospi- 
tality, appointed  him  as  his  condottiere,  and  took  his  forces 
also  into  his  service.  Thither,  not  very  long  after,  Dante 
also  found  his  way. 

Can  Grande  della  Scala  was  then  about  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  on  December  16,  1318,  he  was  elected  Captain- 
General  of  the  Ghibelline  League  in  Lombardy.  His  court 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  Italy.  By  courage  and 
the  force  of  his  arms  he  had  made  himself  master  of 
Vicenza  as  well  as  Verona.  Around  him,  besides  a  large 
number  of  courtiers,  minstrels,  artists,  and  men  of  literary 
tendency,  he  had  gathered  also  many  exiles  and  refugees 
belonging  both  to  the  Bianchi  and  his  own  party.  Dante, 
addressing  him  in  a  letter,  compares  himself  to  the  Queen 
of  Sheba,  and  the  magnificence  of  Can  Grande  to  that  of 
Solomon.  He  was  a  frequent  guest  at  his  table.  But 
poverty  and  pride  consort  but  ill  together,  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  he  felt  the  unpleasantness  of  his  dependent 
position.  Can  Grande  was  not,  he  tells  us,  like  his  brother 
Bartolomeo,  one  who  distributed  unsolicited  favours.    In 
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tho  ^*  PArAdUo  **  aIno  ho  romArkN  how  blitor  It  in  to  tAke  tho 
broad  of  othori  And  to  go  up  nnd  down  tholr  NtAtm.  ThuM, 
in  «|)ito  of  tho  fact  thnt  tho  foHowIng  pANMAgcii  Aro  compll- 
mcntAry  hi  their  tone,  And  thnt  tho  **  l*AradiNo  "  wam  dcdicAtcd 
by  tho  poet  to  IiIm  hcmt,  dliingrrcmcnt,  onding  in  rupture, 
(KTurrrd  between  thrwo  two  mm,  cAcli  very  grcAt  In  hli 
own  Mphcrci  Init  diMNimilAr  In  ngc,  tANto,  And  tompcrAmont. 
IVtrArcli  tolU  a  Ntory,  Arnmling  to  whl(*h  thcro  wah  At  the 
(!ourt  or  VcrouA  a  Hilly  fellow  full  of  ol)Neeno  JcNtN,  whom 
CAuCirAndoon  ono  orcAMlon  oNtcntAtlouMly  prAJMed  in  tho 
proNenro  of  I  )Ante,  And  then  turning  to  him,  observed  :  **  I 
wonder  that  thiM  fellow,  ho  poor  in  wit,  Mhould  know  how  to 
pleAMo  UN  All  And  niAko  hImNcIf  h)vcd,  whnroAi  thou  cAnut  not, 
Although  thou  Art  reputed  wUe,'*  to  which  DAnto'd  biting  reply 
WAN :  ''Thou  wouldNt  not  wonder  If  thou  knowcNt  thAt  tho  cauno 
of  frIendNhIp  lIcN  in  tho  NimllArlty  of  ImbltN  And  of  mindii." 

Another  tAlo  In  aIno  told,  whh^h,  llko  tho  preceding  one, 
hAN  A  HemblAurn  of  probAblllty  Almut  It.  WhlUt  l)Anto, 
hU  hoHt,  And  nmny  otherN  were  MeAted  ono  day  At  tAblo,  a 
boy  hid  hlmNelf  undrrnenth  It,  And  pANNing  Along,  collected 
tho  boncN,  which,  According  to  tho  cuNtom  of  the  tImoM,  were 
thrown  there.  On  Arriving  oppoNlte  DAnto  he  piled  them 
up  At  hlN  feet,  NO  tlmt  tho  otherN  when  they  retired  haw 
thorn,  And  Oan  (irAudc  exclAlmed,  "(!ertAlnly,  l)Ante  In  a 
groAt  devourer  of  menti"  Whereupon  tho  poet  rejoined, 
''  SirN,  you  would  not  nco  no  nmny  lioneN  If  I  were  a  dog,*' 
implying  poNnibly  tlmt  thoNc  who  wero  without  Any  might 
be  couNldcrcd  an  Nuch,  Although  there  might  aIno  bo  other 
interprotntlouN  to  hiN  AUNWcr,  an  the  ItAllan  for  dog  In  iitft0» 
Whether  there  were  nmny  more  hccucn  of  thiN  doNcription 
during  hiN  Ntay  with  Onn  (IrAndo  ono  CAunot  lAy,  but 
cventUAlly  ho  left  him  to  Ncek  Nome  other  Abode. 

About  thiN  time  the  wind  of  fortune  blew  hot  And  cold 
on  the  poor  WAnderer.  Ihul  tho  Ncrvltudo  of  tho  VcronoAo 
(!ourt  been  Ionm  IrkNome  And  humlllAtIng  to  him,  ho  would 
glAdly  Imvo  renmlned  in  tlmt  town,  where  ho  Neemod  At  ono 
time  to  Imvo  rNtAbllNhed  hImNcIf,  hiN  N(m  Pietro  Imving 
Joined  him.    Alter  hJN  depArturo  newN  reached  him  of  tho 
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intended  recall  of  the  remaining  exiles.  He,  toop  was  free 
to  accept  the  offer  thus  tardily  held  out  to  him ;  but  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it  were  such  that  it  appeared 
more  as  an  insult  added  to  the  injury  he  had  already  suffered 
than  as  an  act  of  reparation  on  the  part  of  his  enemies. 
The  conditions  were,  that  on  the  feast  of  St  John  those 
desirous  of  again  becoming  citizens  of  Florence  should 
perform  a  sort  of  public  penance.  As  until  then  on  that 
day  criminals  had  been  liberated  after  having  submitted  to 
a  similar  ordeal,  the  indignity  of  the  proceeding  becomes 
apparent.  His  nephew  and  some  of  his  friends,  amongst 
them  a  monk,  had  written  to  him  endeavouring  to  persuade 
him  to  embrace  this  opportunity.  His  answer  to  them  so 
clearly  explains  both  his  views  and  feelings  in  respect  to  it, 
that  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  it.  After  a  formal 
acknowledgment  of  their  message,  he  continues :  "  Thus  I 
am  made  aware  in  your  and  my  ncphcw^s  letters,  that  by  a 
decree  recently  published  in  Florence,  relating  to  the  imrdon 
of  the  exiles,  if  I  am  willing  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money 
and  bear  the  disgrace  of  oflfering  it,  I  may  then  be  absolved 
and  return  immediately ;  in  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  there 
are  two  things  which  appear  ridiculous  and  ill-conceived  on 
the  part  of  those  who  gave  expression  to  them,  although 
your  own  letters — composed  with  greater  wisdom  and  dis- 
cretion— contain  nothing  of  that  kind.  So  this  is  the 
glorious  revocation  by  which  Dante  Alighicri  is  recalled  to 
his  country  after  enduring  nearly  three  lustrums  of  exile  I 
Are  these  the  deserts  of  an  innocence,  patent  to  all,  whoever 
they  may  be? — the  recompense  of  the  sweat  and  labour  of 
persevering  study?  Far  be  it  from  a  man  familiar  with 
philosophy  to  give  proof  of  such  ill-considered  and  worldly 
baseness  of  heart  as  to  allow  himself  to  be  bound  and 
ofTcred  up  almost  like  a  Ciolo  or  other  malefactors.  Far 
be  it  from  one  who  preaches  justice,  after  having  suffered 
injustice,  to  count  his  own  money  to  those  who  have 
wronged  him.  This,  Father,  is  not  the  way  of  return  to  one's 
country.  You  or  others  will  find  another  which  shall  not 
derogate  from  Dante^s  fame  and  honour,    That  one  I  will 
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iMv^\\{  with  p^^^f  Hirp»<,  And  tf  4  do  imi  c^iU^ir  Mur-em^^  hy 
mv\\  A  wfty,  {\\p\\  will  I  n^vm'  t^iUm'  Klopph(je.  What  matter  I 
Hlmll  I  nut  i^njdy  ih^  rontt'mplt^ttpn  of  ihp  mw  And  NtAN 
wlipit?vr^r  I  nmy  bp  ?  SImll  I  not  \w  ttbld  to  «pt^(*MlAt0  w\m\ 
the  swt^^t  truths  of  philoftojihy,  without  first  dr^prlvlng  my8<?lf 
of  ttll  glory-  nay  wmwp^  (M^verlng  myself  with  ignominy 
In  th0  eyt^s  of  the  MormUint^  people?  Nor  HhAll  I  want 
Iwttd  -  - "  \Ip\p  what  l«  l^ft  of  the  It^tt^r  ftln'uptly  ^ndHi 
hut  thU  ft'rtgntnnt  plainly  Indh^atpw  his  ft^anip  of  mind.  Othr^r 
t^nlltis,  anuingMt  whom  art*  r^mmnlmrrd  thp  names, 'roshmhl, 
Mandii,  HhuuM'i,  showt^d  mor^  humility  or  less  self=respwt, 
and  again  Imi^ame  (?itl#^ns  of  Mort^m^e. 

This  WAS  In  t  jt7,  and  the  four  remaining  years  of  Dant^V 
life,  of  which  hut  llule  Is  recorded,  were  passed  In  seclusion 
at  the  nuinastery  of  Fonte  Avellana,  near  (Jubhio,  at  Udlne» 
In  the  house  of  PagAno  della  Torre,  situated  In  the  dellght- 
ftdly  piclurewpie  district  of  Tohnino  (where  a  rock,  project 
Ing  over  the  river  of  that  name,  Is  still  called  Uante's  Seat), 
possibly  at  Verona,  and  lastly  under  the  kindly  roof  or 
Ouldo  da  t^)lenta  at  Havenna,  where  to  this  day  Ids  dust 
lies  buried,  Ills  son  IMetro,  And,  acccmling  to  HoceaiH^io, 
Jacopo  also,  were  with  hhn  at  the  thne  of  his  death,  which 
(jccurred  when  he  had  attained  his  fifty  sinth  year.  ( lenturles 
later  nuuuunents  were  raised  to  his  memory  in  many  cities, 
one  of  them  in  H(Mne  by  ( 'aiuwa. 

The  "(Nmvito,"  or  **t'(mvivio,''  which  literally  means 
banepiet,  and  can  here  be  rendered  by  the  expression  feast, 
or  dish  of  kftowledge,  may  be  said,  as  far  as  the  events  of 
the  pimt's  life  are  c(»ncnrned,  U\  lorm  a  natural  sequel  to 
the  '*  Vita  NuovA,"  Hut  thotigh  it  fi^llows  In  h^gical  ordei, 
it  adds  scarcely  anythli^g  to  the  InterpietAtion  of  the  (\\M 
W(jrk.  On  the  cdutiAiy,  Its  pertisal  producns  at  first  a  mu«»t 
pu#^ling  and  cndmrrasi^ing  eftnct  upon  the  student.  All  that 
was  clear  before  becon^cs  conhised  and  vague.  The  flgure«» 
of  th(jse  with  whom  we  have  famlllArlsed  ourselves  to  some 
entent  grAduAlly  lose  their  outline  in  the  mist  and  ha«e  ot 
symbollsnu  Htudy  repla^'es  lovei  the  compassionate  lady 
hides  hetself  under  the  sobriquet  philosophy]  the  thitd 
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heaven  of  Venus,  a  phrase  not  very  explicit,  is  used  to 
indicate  rhetoric,  and  the  airy  forms  of  the  angels  arc  in- 
corporated in  the  persons  of  Bocthius  and  Tullius,  Dante's 
comforters.  Thus,  nearly  all  that  was  real  has  become 
figurative,  and  the  question  is.  How  arc  we  to  understand 
the  transformation  7  Does  one  set  of  ideas  annihilate  the 
other,  or  does  it  merely  supplement  it?  Criticism  is 
divided  on  this  point.  Some  swear  by  the  substance,  others 
by  the  shadow ;  but  should  they  not  go  together  ?  At  the 
beginning  of  the  *'  Convito  "  the  poet  disclaims  the  desire  to 
take  anything  away  from  the  "  Vita  Nuova.'*  In  that  work 
he  had  on  one  occasion  criticised  his  own  loose  and  in- 
deRnite  style  and  that  of  other  writers  of  his  day.  Since 
then,  however,  he  had  additional  reasons,  besides  natural 
inclination,  to  shun  reality,  so  that,  having  taken  to  a  con- 
templative life  and  tasted  sorrow,  he  was  led  to  draw  the 
veil  of  allegory  over  the  incidents  of  the  past ;  and  was  not 
allegory  the  language  of  the  age  7 

There  are  four  treatises  in  the  "Convito,"  which  is  an 

uncompleted  work.    In  the  first  the  author  apologises  for 

using  the  common  idiom,  and  also  for  speaking  of  himself, 

pleading  in  excuse  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered  and  the  cruel 

punishment  he  had  undergone.     Looking  back  at  Florence, 

"that  most  beautiful  and  celebrated  daughter  of  Rome,'' 

the  weary  wanderer  laments  the  hard  fortune  which  drove 

him  forth,  and  sighs  for  permission  to  return  thither  and 

end  his  days  in  peace.    His  condition  was  then  sad  and 

pitiful.    Poverty  had  overtaken  him  on  the  road  of  exile. 

He  had  drifted,  as  he  says,  from  port  to  port  like  a  dis* 

mantled  ship,  feeling  himself  and  all  his  works  degraded 

and  brought  into  contempt  in  the  eyes  of  men,  through  the 

ill  wind  of  adversity.     But  even  then  resignation  seemed  to 

temper  his  hardship  like  a  sweet  and  soothing  ointment 

poured  out  upon  his  wounds,  whilst  his  ideal  shone  forth  as 

the  setting  sun  sometimes  gleams  on  ihe  horizon  behind 

the  dark  clouds  of  a  receding  storm. 

The  subject  of  the  second  treatise  is  the  Immortality  of 
the  soul,  to  which  doctrine,  in  the  language  of  conviction, 
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grttJinji  h<jrti**i*j«,"  ht*  s»ys,  *Uhp  luust  smjiid,  vili*,  »nd 
inJMrUnw  i«  thi^  b^^lipf  U\«t  aftt^r  lhi«  life  lht>r^  U  no  pUit^r  i " 
ttnU  ftir  sw^Hirt  I\*j  «pi»p^l«  io  th§  tJHamjil^  of  w^n  uf  aU 
»jj*i»i  whHh^r  Jtjws  or  (l*>»uil*j«,  nhilo«onh<dr«  or  MnwJMPHt*>d» 
tiivilitttid  or  Urtrlmrian,  'Vlwn  \wx\\\\\^  to  logto  for  fwrih«»r 
ftid,  \\p  jioinU  owt  how  ArJ»ii<nlp  v\'AkkPi\  wm\  ft»  th^  noliltJ^t 
ftn^onj|[iii  ftnimaitt,  whli3h  \\p  wowW  mx  hPt  if  h§  thriJW  ftwfty 
hi«  lifts  »*  mftny  wftrtyr«  h«vii  dontJ,  to  oUtftin  «nothi»r. 
Thtii  h«4  ftiUi«,  womW  l^t*  in  (jjiimtiiiion  to  rijason,  and 
thi)rt>ftir^  N»twr^  who^ti  nu«t  iMi^tmiMtt  gift  i«  thti*  wndi^rhti^nil- 
\w^  of  thint^H,  would  li«)  ti^htin^  }^^mii\  \w\^p\t  Anoint  h<^ 
f^napmt  th§  divinfttion  of  drains  umy  h^  oit^d  w  ^vid^np^ 
of  th^  Uttin^  oMntfintion,  ft»r  i«  not  this  a  «HJmmwnion  with 
th^  Jitiity,  ftnd  how  w*jr*i  thitt  jJOttttihltJ  \inlws  within  n»  th*»rt» 
yf^xp  ^imp  \m\  which  is  inunovtal  i*  This  nuidt*  of  ftrgwin^ 
hi,  as  t*v*jry  ont*  will  m*j^,  w*jak  in  tion^^j  jmrts,  ^wMp  in  tuht»rs» 
Inad^jqnattJ  tluiiMfihont,  hwt  is  it  not  always  so  wh^n  inw 
bnild  pillars  to  sM|ij»ort  th*^  ( londs  ? 

T\\p  third  and  fourth  tr^atis^s  arts  \pkk  important!  and  doal, 
\\\p  Qwp  with  philosiiphy,  th**  otht^r  with  a  definition  of 
nobility,  said  by  thtJ  last  of  tht*  Hon^an  lin^perors  to  ^insist 
iw  ancient  wealth  and  fine  n^annerst  'l'\\p  writer  approve* 
Ibis  explanation  of  it,  but  he  draws  attention  to  the  hi\ 
that  the  (Ihibellines  no  lon^i^r  vnulerstood  it  in  this  sense, 
supposing  ri('hes  alone,  if  not  rec  ently  at^juired,  to  be  ih^ 
essential  elenienti  With  this  discJussiMn  the  work  was 
broken  oft  in  the  year  1304, 

Jn  the  book  **Ue  Monarfhia,"  written  in  latin,  we  have 
Xante's  opiniiins  on  the  subject  (if  tjovernn^ent,  It  begins 
with  two  precepts  Ui  whit  h  even  nowadays  si  m\  ely  any  i»ne 
will  spriously  take  exception,  firstly,  that  it  should  be  the 
purpose  of  every  author  to  increase  the  tund  ot  huumn  know- 
ledge by  the  treatu^ent  of  new  nmtteri  sptondly,  that  to 
prunuue  and  deveU^p  the  iutelleilual  power  (if  the  whole 
iuinmn  ra(*e  slumld  be  the  objed  (»f  civilisation,  f»V(Mn  the 
ex(<ellence  (if  these  principles  (ine  naturally  expects  thai 
much  adndrable  d(i(>trine  is  about  to  follow,    *l'his  is  nol 
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the  case,  for  however  much  in  advance  of  his  age  Dante  may 
appear  in  this  introduction  or  text,  when  he  comes  to  the 
matter  itself,  he  is  merely  on  a  level  with  it.  Ideas  as  to 
the  virtue  of  universal  monarchy  were  very  common  in  those 
days«  They  constituted  the  political  faith  of  the  Ghibelline 
or  imperial  party,  ^to  which  the  poet  belonged  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.  The  argument  on  which  he  founds  it  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  dealing  (i)  with  the  necessity  of 
universal  monarchy  for  the  welfare  of  the  human  race ; 
(a)  with  the  right  of  the  Roman  people  to  form  such  a 
monarchy ;  (3)  with  the  origin  of  such  authority  and  the  re- 
lations of  the  emperor  towards  God's  Vicar,  the  Pope.  These 
divisions  are  then  developed  in  turn.  To  establish  universal 
peace  is  put  forward  as  the  objective  of  all  government. 
There  is  only  one  human  race,  therefore  there  should  only 
be  one  empire,  just  as  there  is  only  one  God  and  one  system 
in  the  heavens.  Municipal  laws  and  institutions  might  still 
exist,  but  the  disputes  of  all  princes  must  be  submitted  to 
the  central  authority.  Here  we  see  the  very  marked  ten- 
dency in  Dante's  mind  towards  unity,  which  is  so  prominent 
a  feature,  not  only  in  the  general  plan  or  structure  of  the 
*'  Divine  Comedy,"  but  also  in  the  genius  of  the  I^tin  races 
as  a  whole.  It  was  necessary  to  base  the  right  of  the  Roman 
people  on  some  foundation.  Accordingly,  they  are  made  to 
appear  as  a  chosen  people,  the  most  noble  and  virtuous,  there- 
fore the  fittest  to  command.  To  this  is  added  a  dcfmition 
of  right,  which  is  said  to  be  God's  will,  and  thus  we  find  the 
now  familiar  doctrine  of  divine  right  applied  to  a  people 
instead  of  an  individual  or  a  family.  There  was  nothing  sur- 
prising in  such  a  theory  when  you  consider  the  century  in 
which  it  was  enunciated,  but  the  arguments  which  follow 
have  something  more  startling  about  them.  The  origin  of 
imperial  power  is  thus  simply  explained.  The  Empire,  l)ante 
says,  existed  before  the  Church,  hence  the  latter  could  not 
exercise  any  authority  over  the  former,  either  from  God  or  any 
other  source.  Since,  therefore,  the  Empire  was  independent 
of  Christ's  Vicar,  it  could  only  receive  its  authority  from  the 
Almighty.    The  idea  of  making  the  Roman  Empire  the 
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chosen  instrument  of  God,  viewed  from  any  other  point  of 
view  than  that  of  an  Italian  of  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth ccMitury,  must  inevitably  appear  strange.    The  great 
Florentine,  however,  not  only  makes  this  a  fundamental 
principle,  but  regards  the  same  power  as  an  essential  factor 
in  the  regeneration  of  mankind.    If  the  Roman  people,  he 
says  in  substance,  had  not  acquired  a  right  to  universal 
monarchy,  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  took  place  under 
their  jurisdiction,  would  not  have  been  the  act  of  the  whole 
human  race,  and  consequently  the  sins  of  our  first  father 
Adam  would  remain  unredeemed.    Participation  in  the  decd» 
although  highly  fictitious,  is  thus  made  the  price  of  redemp- 
tion, and  pursuing  a  similar  process  of  reasoning  one  would 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  those  who  had  least  share  in 
causing  the  crucifixion  of  the  Saviour,  that  is  His  followers 
and  disciples,  would  be  most  unlikely  to  benefit  by  His  ex- 
piation.   With  these  arguments  before  one,  it  is  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty  to  form  a  definite  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
argumentative  capacity  of  their  author.    Method  there  cer- 
tainly is  in  the  way  in  which  things  are  dealt  with,  but  it 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  defects  of  the  matter.    Judged 
according  to  its  intrinsic  merits,  it  disposes  one  to  think  that 
whatever  may  have  been  Dante^s  pre-eminence  in  works  of 
imagination  and  description,  his  ability  in  those  which  depend 
upon  the  logical  consideration  of  fact  was  inferior.    But  ere 
we  affirm  this  to  have  been  so,  let  us  pause  to  reflect  whether 
we  are  not  thus  isolating  him  in  too  great  a  degree  from  his 
time  and  surroundings.    Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  latter, 
his  reasoning  does  not  certainly  appear  brilliant,  but  it  com- 
pares not  unfavourably  with  contemporary  efibrts  in  the  same 
or  similar  directions.    Indeed  it  seems  almost  as  probable 
that  he  was  but  repeating  the  current  ideas  of  his  day,  as  that 
he  was  formulating  any  of  his  own,  and  in  the  arguments 
quoted  above,  it  is  perhaps  easier  to  recognise  the  influence 
of  the  theological  schools  in  which  ho  studied,  than  the  result 
of  original  thought  and  consideration.    Dante,  it  must  be 
remembered,  accepted  the  doctrines  then  taught  with  unques- 
tioning faith,  and  defended  them  in  like  manner.    Haughti- 
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ness,  pride,  and  bitterness  may  have  been  apparent  in  his 
relations  with  his  fellows,  but  they  were  almost  restricted  to 
that  sphere,  and  when  he  passed  from  it  into  the  neighbour- 
ing one  of  contemplation  and  abstract  speculation,  meekness, 
respect,  and  reverence  gradually  took  their  place.    These  are 
the  forces  which  governed  him  in  such  matters.    Men  do  not 
argue  well  or  badly  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  their 
reasoning  powers  only,  but  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
their  moral  faculties  to  the  action  and  influence  of  which 
these  powers  are  subject.    From  this  point  of  view,  too,  moral 
faculties  acquire  a  value  altogether  different  from  their  in- 
trinsic worth.    Dante  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.     He 
possessed  certain  characteristics  which  made  him  eager  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  but  did  not,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  the  evidence,  induce  him  to  test  or  question  matter 
which  had  at  that  time  passed  into  the  category  of  accepted 
truths.     But  when  we  turn  from  his  literary  productions  to 
the  incidents  of  his  life,  all  that  we  learn  from  this  source 
tends  rather  to  raise  than  to  lower  him  in  our  estimation ;  for 
judging  by  Boccaccio's  report  of  his  intellectual  triumphs  in 
Paris,  as  well  as  by  the  importance  and  success  of  his  many 
embassies,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  was  second-rate  in 
argument.    Moreover,  even  if  we  recognise  the  artificial 
character  of  his  reasoning,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  book 
"  De  Monarchia  "  was  afterwards  used  as  a  weapon  by  those 
who  wished  to  curtail  papal  power  and  restrain  its  excesses. 
So  formidable  did  it  then  appear  in  their  hands,  that  it  was 
ere  long  condemned,  and  its  publication  suppressed.    One 
thing  more  may  be  added  in  his  favour,  namely,  that  a  central 
authority,  Dante's  ideal,  was  more  likely  to  bring  about  peace, 
not  assuredly  throughout  the  world,  as  he  imagined,  but 
within  the  narrower  limits  of  Italy.     Thus  his  views,  although 
they  were  undoubtedly  extravagant,  yet  contained  the  germ 
of  truth.    They  were  not,  moreover,  vitiated  by  the  excesses 
and  intolerance  of  many  of  the  Ghibellines,  and  though  a 
convert,  he  was  not,  in  matters  of  principle,  an  extremist. 
Moderation  is  the  keynote  of  his  remarks  upon  the  relations 
between  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy,  in  which  he  tells  us 
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for  fiiUiri*  lmp(^)H^t»ei,  ihirtrftfore  Mi/a  U](\tii}m\Atimfi  of  iU 
lioiMAt)  piM|ui»Mr  t^lioiiUJ  imH  hw  Mndtffijt^ujd  »« feeing  ftt^f/^Jutx-. 

flfei  ft  fi»<?i  hotn  tji^H  in  U\t^  failmff  in  otttftr  i\mi  i\mm^^  it^ 
lifiUi  of  hit}  p/i(»fHftl  n^rftrtf  h(tt  oHf^ttt  illumine  i\m  w^>rl4/ 

J*prlmi»<»  f>o  fi\u\i\ti  work,  HMlttfc»*»  it  |)^  iU^  Miti^f  Im^  l^«f^H  <^i^ 
«Mbj(t:ri  of  «*o  Miftijy  <uH)MMftMlftri*<<i  fts  Mitt  ''  niv(«tt  ^vOW^idy." 
'r(ii«i  \h  ii>  MO  wfty  t»io*pfitjiMg,  for  io  u\](\tiftiim(i  \i  i\u^m^fi,Uiy, 
not  ooly  ft  knowl«<1ii^-  of  i\m  history  of  ^lorcMrw  ftft4  'HIm*# 
fijii^t^duriMii  il»tt  MurtmiMtl)  i't^niMry,  io^itJih^rwiU*  ih«  vftri^/ui> 
irtioMjtj  il»tJO  U\  ut>*<,  it»  Mt«*  fc^titittry,  InH  ftl«o  m  muminimii^- 
wiUi  il»tf  grtiftlttf  imrt  of  iliw  «iori*<«  of  myiUaln^y,     '!*!>*• 
j)a(Bt'«  IftH^HftB^  i*i  not  'I'Mfcirftn  impf*  ftod  «i»Mpl*<,    In  H  way 
bti  fowMtl  wor^t*  ftort  fcji(|H«tj«ioM**  lH>rrowtt4  from  i\m  4Jftl*«'t«9 
tt»*iM,  ftti4  omny  of  ilieiM  still,  sj^okeo,    'l\m  wniiy  m  whMl* 
hiLi  Mt>4oMlHc4ly  ftitMt<4  io  iliis  r«t>pert,  as  w**  Itfftfo  from  hi^ 
tr«tttit»(B  tm  **VtjlHttf  JilorjuttiMe,''  wfts  one  of  ^-onr/aotrftUoo 
rfttJK^f  tlmii  fcj^rJiibioM.    MrU<r«Mrp«  to  iliia  ttViLHts,  )!)tfrsooft|i*'fij, 
ftii4  oimiioos  of  l»is  rfwy  ftr«  iionoHf^rftl*!**,  for  ftln^M  mt^ry 
i\\\u^  Un  bftw  or  If^anmi  Ims  fonnd  ptjprt^ssioo  in  ihk  f^t^ai 
\nmmi  mni  )mi  »« lia  4ttpt'f}4«:<4  on  Viri^ll  io  irmti  hk  wfty 
tInoMijIt  )lt<ll  ami  lUtr^tttory  to  I*ftrtt4)<jtf,  m  i\m  siM4*'oi 
who  woiil4  follow  Imn  stwods  in  t<vpn  ^rt-aittr  mtai  of  |j«J4 
#Mrti  fiuii  4i^i:^<(iMM,     Um  wl»«n  tl»«  4iliiir«ltit<s  iionnwM 
witt)  tiK'se  nmtt^-rs  Imve  lit-^ti  sunnoMnMl,  ihere  sUIJ  fnfmim 
ft  nmss  of  ftll^iiory  w))i<  h  no  onti  rftn  now  [mniimiHf  ftn4  In 
ihtt  i::i^plMOftti/^n  of  whirl)  th^*  irftnslwtor  is  fts  p^m^rftt^j^  mo 
ih« roMMn«ntfttor,    I it^nrti,  on**  tnrns  with  tjreftter mrUmHy  io 
tlitt  (*n»n)tiv<j  soiirrw  in  s^j^m  h  of  ftny  infornwtion  whi<  h 
fmy  \m  iUrivtui  trnm  it,  mui  Ut^rti  w**  (it)4  thfti  Uftnt«  has 
Mt  rt^rtftin  rtth't,  f^r  the  itistHM  tion  of  Ins  ftf^iUm,    ll**  Mlo 
ns  thftt  ilH'iii  wr^  four  w«ys  in  whi<h  thiniis  \my  h«  Mn4u 
stood,  vi/.  ihtt  lit*jrttl,  ih**  ftlhtiuiirttt,  th^  ntorfti,  ftn4  ih*** 
fttittt^oyirrtl,  or  tliHi  wh)<  h  is  ht^yond  th«  SMOsfc^s,    Of  Mt«'S« 
iUti  t)\M  is  th<i  nio«3t  injpoHwnt,  t^spmlrtlly  for  iU»  nndttf 
stftndinji  of  i\m  mtmiii  whirh  is  ft  fft<-t  worthy  of  noUi  m 
connmiii^n  witi)  th^  nmrH^l  aUmi  ih^  r^ftl  tiHiHUif}m  at 
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Beatrice.    Further  on  the  poet  explains  that  his  meaning 
is  often  three-  or  four-fold,  which  opens  up  an  almost  un- 
limited field  to  the  commentator.    Briefly  described,  it  is  a 
vision,  and  it  is  probably  in  this  sense  that  we  must  under- 
stand the  word  **  comedy,''  that  is,  as  something  visionary, 
fantastical,  and  imaginative.    The  title  which  Dante  himself 
gave  to  it  was  ^'Commincia  la  Commedia  di  Dante  Alighieri, 
Fiorentino  di  sangue,  non  di  costume  " — "  Here  begins  the 
Comedy  of  Dante  AUghieri,  a  Florentine  by  birth,  but  not  in 
manners ;"  and  it  was  not  until  a  long  while  after  his  death 
that  it  was  called  divine.    But  this  has  little  bearing  on  its 
essential  character.    Something  more  may  be  learnt  about 
the  poem  by  comparing  it  to  other  works  of  that  time. 
Visions  were  then  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  literary 
composition,  as  common,  doubtless,  as  the  novel  or  the 
essay  is  at  the  present  day.    The  explanation  of  this  lies 
in  the  fact  that  learning  was  mostly  in  the  hands  of  priests, 
who  were  often  ready  to  draw  upon  their  imaginative  powers 
in  order  to  confound  their  enemies  or  obtain  the  favour  of 
a  king.    Visions  therefore  appeared  in  various  shapes  and 
colours,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  con- 
ceived    Among  the  various  categories  in  which  they  may 
be  classified  are  the  contemplative,  written  with  a  view  to 
frighten  the  sinner;  the  political,  the  aim  of  which  was 
usually  to  chastise  the  writer's  adversaries ;  and  the  doctrinal, 
the  tendency  of  which  was  merely  didactic.     Dante's  work 
may  be  said  to  partake  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  all 
three.    In  the  "  Inferno  "  it  is  intensely  political    There  his 
scathing  irony  is  let  loose  against  his  foes  with  a  fury,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  a  cold  remorseless  vindictiveness  typical 
of  the  age,  but  also  essentially  a  part  of  his  nature.     High 
and  low  are  subjected  to  the  punishments  which  his  in- 
exhaustible   imagination    conjures    up.       Popes    are    not 
excepted,  friends  are  not  spared.     Sinners  of  every  kind 
and  every  degree  abound,   each  subjected  to  a  penalty 
against  which  there  is  no  appeal.    The  lustful,  with  poor 
unfortunate  Francesca  da  Rimini,  hurled  against  the  rocks  by 
an  eternal  hurricane ;  the  gluttons  beaten  by  ceaseless  rain 
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ftnd  ball,  and  torn  to  plectis  by  Carberue  j  the  prodigals  and 
mUar«,  with  Dftnte's  hmd  Ciftixu,  rolling  huftvy  weiglUs  ftnd 
pontinwftlly  knocking  tht^mstilvtis  one  ftgftlnst  tlie  other  i  the 
wrathful  raging  againtjt  tlien)t»elve«  j  the  idle  rotting  in  the 
mire  I  the  proud,  personified  by  l''ilippo  Argenti,  ftUo 
plunged  in  the  mud  and  mocking  one  another  j  the  hereticu 
in  their  red-hot  tombs,  from  which  Farinata  degli  UbertI 
ftnd  Cavalcante  Cftvalcanti  rise  up  j  tho«e  guilty  of  violence 
agaiuHt  their  neighbours  immersed  in  a  river  of  boiling 
blood,  amongst  them  Alexander,  Dionysius,  Attila,  and 
Obiwo  da  E«te  ]  the  suicides,  with  l*ier  della  Vigne,  trans- 
formed into  young  trees  with  voracious  harpies  feeding  on 
their  leaves  \  the  violent  against  TJod  a  prey  to  a  tempesr 
pf  fire  j  those  guilty  of  unnatural  crime,  amongst  them 
flrunetto  I^alini  and  nmny  other  literary  and  political  men 
uf  Flurence,  rushing  about  under  the  same  awful  flagellation  ; 
further  on  the  usurers  i  then  in  that  part  called  Maleboge, 
with  its  ten  divisions,  the  fraudulent  of  all  kinds,  seducertj 
pf  women  undergoing  a  whipping]  adulators  immersed  in 
semi-liijuid  manure  j  simoniacs  with  t^ope  Nicholas  III.  j 
diviners  and  dmrmers  with  their  faces  turned  backwards ; 
dealers  in  justice  standing  in  boilljig  pitch  and  guarded  by 
denions  j  hypocrites  wearing  heavy  leaden  caps  gilded  over, 
amongst  them  the  l^hariseds,  lying  crucified  on  the  ground 
ftnd  struck  by  all  passers  by  j  thieves  a  prey  to  serpents, 
whose  venomous  bite  inflamed  and  healed  alternately  j  evil 
councillors,  like  Ulysses  and  (Juido  da  Montefeltro,  forgers, 
ftnd  imperstiuators  punished  with  madness,  dropsy,  fever, 
and  other  diseases  j  then  crune  those  guilty  of  treachery, 
plunged  to  varying  depths  in  a  frozen  lake,  their  tears  ever 
forming  an  additional  torment.  'I'hese  are  some  of  the  varied 
tilements  in  that  ajipalling  pit'ture  which  unrolls  itself  as 
Uante  and  Virgil  his  guide  pass  from  cinie  to  circle  of  the 
Infernal  Kingdom,  ejjtending  deep  down  in  the  shape  of  an 
inverted  cone  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  until  at  length 
they  reach  the  bottommost  of  all,  where  JleeUebub  himself, 
in  the  form  of  a  triple  headed  dragon,  spreads  out  his 
gigantic  wings,  chewing  in  each  of  his  n)ouths  one  of  the 
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three  greatest  traitors  of  the  world,  Brutus,  Cassius,  and 
Judas  Iscariot. 

It  is  almost  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  one  turns  from 
this  stupendous  description  of  woe  and  desolation  to  the 
milder  phases  of  after-life  depicted  in  the  "Purgatorio." 
Here,  too,  many  of  the  same  sins — pride,  envy,  anger, 
indolence,  avarice,  gluttony,  and  lust — are  visited  with 
retribution.  But  it  is  no  longer,  save  perhaps  in  the  case 
of  those  guilty  of  the  last-named  offence,  the  terrible 
vengeance  of  the  ''  Inferno/'  As  Dante  and  Virgil  ascend 
one  by  one  the  stages  of  Purgatory,  which  is  in  the  form  of 
a  pyramid,  they  meet  with  many  of  his  acquaintances  and 
others  who  figure  in  history,  Nino  de'  Visconti  di  Pisa, 
Corrado  Malaspina,  Buonconte  da  Montefeltro,  Sordello 
the  troubadour,  Oderisi  da  Gubbo,  Guido  del  Duca,  Marco 
Lombardo,  Adrian  V.,  Forese  Donati,  Buonagiunta  da 
Lucca,  and  with  these  he  stops  to  converse  on  different 
subjects :  on  the  vanity  of  mundane  fame,  the  bestiality  of 
the  Tuscans,  and  the  imprudence  of  Florentine  women ;  on 
the  corruption  of  the  world  and  its  cause,  ue,  the  confusion 
of  civil  and  spiritual  power ;  on  love,  the  root  of  all  vice  and 
all  virtue.  Several  of  them  relate  to  him  the  story  of  their 
life  or  death,  whilst  others  speak  of  their  relatives.  Twice 
on  their  lips  he  hears  the  words  of  his  own  sonnets. 
Twice  or  thrice  he  falls  asleep  and  dreams  of  others  in 
misfortune.  So  he  wanders  on,  till  at  length  he  reaches 
the  summit  of  the  pyramid,  where  Virgil  fades  away  from 
his  side,  and  in  a  glorious  vision  Beatrice  appears  to  him. 

She  is  now  his  guide,  and  following  her  with  rapture 
and  humility  he  journeys  through  Paradise,  the  description 
of  which  is  based  on  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  the  heavens. 
From  star  to  star  he  directs  his  course,  meeting  in  each  a 
fresh  group  of  those  who  have  merited  eternal  happiness. 
Amongst  them  the  poet's  partiality  has  placed  many  pagans 
and  also  certain  personages  towards  whom  the  memory  of 
past  events  made  him  well  disposed,  although  their  own 
deeds  had  not  earned  for  them  such  a  recompense.  One 
of  these  is  Cunizza,  the  faithless  wife  of  many  husbands,  but 
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dcAr  to  Duntc  iIuoukK  ftiworifttlon  with  his  lovo  for  BeAtricH?. 
Here  ftllrgory  In  tl»c  prcdomlnttllng  clement,  often  Intricate 
ftiul  confiwcil,  but  inlrrruplod  And  relieved  at  timet  by  con 
vcrntttionii  with  the  HplritM  of  hlntoricttl  perjionagen,  amongut 
them  hiM  muvwior  Clnt*cirt«uidi» 

In  Hplie  or  ItM  homm,  the  "Inferno"  In  a  grentor  work 
limn  rlihor  the  "  Purgrtlorlo '»  or  the  "Pttrmli«o."    It  unr 
\mHvn  ihom  In  fon  e  brottime  the  matter  with  whlt:h  it  dcAln 
In  more  trrtgirrtl.    A«  Do  Srtnrtl*  \m  no  Juwlly  remarked,  iho 
poet  entering  the  klngth)m  of  the  dead  brings  with  him  all 
the  paNsioni*  of  the  living.     Ho  taken  them  tn  turn  anil 
elothew  them  with  the  lte«h  of  hU  enemie»,  often  exaggerate 
Ing  the  t>fronco  from  mollvcH  of  |)rrMonal  antipathy,  hut 
giving  to  them  a  eharac  ter  whirh  f\)r  power  and  dramatic 
elleot   U  ainumt   unetiualled.      In  general,    tho    "Divlnr 
Ctunedy**  nmy  be  regarded  ai  tho  groat  epic  poem  of 
metlueval  c;hii»ttanlty,  with  Im  myths,  itH  demonn,  and  ttii 
rellnementH  of  torture  and  eruelly.     Ihit  tn  the  "Inferhu/* 
and  ptullally  also  In  the  "  Purgalorlo  »♦  and  "  Paradlat>,*» 
mingling  with  thrae  eharat  leri«tlo«  are  other  pwyehologlral 
antl  hlMioilcal  featureH.    T\m^  Imbue  it  with  an  Intereat,  a 
reality,  and  a  broadth  of  meaning  which  mako  it  in  a 
mea«ui-e  the  t^orni  of  hunmnlty.    It  Im  in  thiit  element  that 
Milton  fallH  behind  Dante,  his  etpial  though  ho  nmy  have 
been  in  rithne««  u(  expreMit)n  and  beauty  of  conception. 
'I'ake  hiNlory  with  all  It  ftnnUhes  ftom  tho  Morentlne,  And 
what  renminn  wouhl  no  longer  have  nuflired  to  prt)eurc  for 
him  the  amount  of  universal  esteem  whieh  his  "C\miedy*' 
enjoys.    ^IWards  the  emi  of  the  "  Purgalt>rh>,"  and  In  some 
parts  of  the  "  Paradiso,**  tho  nmltlplleation  of  allegorical 
allusions  and  syndu)liial  expressions  causes  weariness  to  tho 
puzzled  reader,  who  turns  with  relief  to  Incidents  In  the 
career  of  tho  author's  historical  personages,  be  they  satnta 
or  warriors,  to  tho  Interviews  with  them,  and  the  convenm- 
tlons  hehl  on  these  t)ct  aslons,  which  woven  in,  give  to  tho 
rest  substance  and  support. 

Monument  though  tho  "  1  )lvlno  ( 'omedy''  la  In  tlio  world  of 
letters.  It  is  almost  eipially  great  as  a  descriptive  tableau  of 
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the  age  of  which  Dante  was  so  peculiarly  and  so  absolutely 
the  mouthpiece.  The  jealousy  of  noble  families,  their 
bloody  feuds,  their  unrelenting  thirst  for  vengeance  and  its 
often  too  horrible  execution,  the  dcadness  to  patriotism, 
justice,  and  every  feeling  akin  to  that  of  nationality,  hence 
the  insecurity  in  all  trades  and  professions,  the  apathy  of 
commerce,  the  abandonment  of  agriculture,  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  Church,  powerless  to  affect  its  members  save  by 
threats  and  menaces,  with  religion  drugged  as  it  were  by 
the  narcotic  influence  of  mysticism  and  allegory,  these  are 
the  chief  features  of  that  century  which,  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  are  reflected  in  the  "  Divine  Comedy/*  There, 
too,  you  will  And  the  redeeming  qualities  of  those  times, 
extreme  piety,  gentleness,  humility,  asceticism  existing  side 
by  side  with,  and  as  a  re-actionary  consequence  of  the 
general  brutality,  virtues  that  were  magnifled  many  times 
by  the  poet's  own  love  of  the  ideal 

In  considering  the  literary  character  of  the  poem,  one  is 
struck  in  the  flrst  place  by  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of 
the  whole,  which  applies  equally  to  verse,  canto,  and  the 
three  main  divisions.    It  is  supposed  by  some,  that  numbers 
had  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  a  more  or  less  symbolical  mean- 
ing, much  as  was  the  case  in  the  descriptions  of  ceremonies 
in  Biblical  history.    These  theories  arc  also  connected  with 
the  story  of  Beatrice,  and  there  seems  to  be  ground  for 
partially  adopting  this  belief,  but  it  is  not  less  important  to 
regard  the  very  classical  nature  of  Dante's  mind  as  the  real 
origin  of  this  symmetry.     The  inverted  cone  with  its  ten 
circles,  the  pyramid  with  its  gradations,  the  verse  and  its 
twice  repeated  rhyme,  all  bear  evidence  of  this  disposition 
to  attribute  great  importance  to  the  form,  and  in  this  respect 
the  "Divine  Comedy"  diflcrs  from  such  poems   as   the 
••  Chanson  de  Roland,"  or  the  "  Nicbclungcn,"  the  first 
productions   of    French   and    German    literature.      The 
beauties  of  thought  and  language  are  innumerable.    Finely 
drawn  comparisons,  in  which  the  poet  seems  to  have  been 
such  a  master,  abound.    The  whole  is  written  with  a  degree 
of  elevation  which  makes  criticism  appear  a  temerity.    Its 
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\\pH\m\  (ilunU  ill     tn  hmhy  \s\^\v^  [\\^  Myl^  itt  hf^ht  a\u\ 

ll»rtV^  HUhh  hM  Ihif*  iMMiUH^^hUUM   \\S  nil   its  rtp|*i»rtHhB   M^iUv 

\\\^  \i?m\\  \s\  \^}^\\h\\  \\m\s\s*^\\\\\\\.     A  \W\W  \\^*\  MlUi  y\u\\ 

ut  HH  k^i  nt  f^iHitUl  lh<[>  hnuM^tf^  nt  rt  humhUih  Mivt^tM. 
'rim  imimlrtlllVrtlutftmr^^f^^  \s{  Ihtf*  **  iMvlim  (Nmmilv*^  \\iS^k 

IlilK^mi  HMirhhllhu  \A\\\m  ut  lh»^  *^  rrtimll><h**  >«\^\^^  W  \^  \\\\^, 
\\\\{  \\s  Im  {\s\m\  \s\\  [\\\^  m\\\\s\'^  \WmK  \\\\\  Ihe  |»U»'t*  wIh»^v 
Ihi^y  Uy  hlilil^^h  wrti^  «*i^  lung  ^Ihruv^iti^l  l»y  his  so«^  |a^**p^s 
lml»\gi  II  In  ftrtUl^  v^ytf^rtlv^it  iu  hill*  ii)  a  tli^rtMi;     rht*v  \s»'«>» 

w»*»i?  ftiv^h  In  ih^  wuiM.    ()lh^»\vl»»^  wrts  il  wiih  Oi^  illuMtn 
Wmn  hy  Mirlm^l  Ai^^^hs  \\M  i(  ii^  *\(\\\\  \\\  ^  ^\\\\s\\\\'\\^  a\\\\ 
miVH  movHHl;     WUh  lh*i  itllt\»«^iMh  ut  inrtHU»<^'Hpl««  lu^^rtn 
iht*  woiK  ut  iuhUuif*iMihu.     hrt»U?*n  »iMh,  t^lHhi)  Wrt»^  Ih*^  n»«»l 

lu  UmtMHrtkt^  ihlS  Irt^ki  rtiut  h^^  SVrtft  hilhmmt  hy  llm'irtr»i»s 

Kit^iu^t^m'U  ^trt  lUili,  rtiul  hirtin*  ullu^m.  Ily  ihi^hvu  Uil^^i  rtM»1 
liy  \Mh^i^  it  Wrt>?  iv^Atl  puhll^  Iv  \\\  thM  t'huith^^n  \s\  \A\s\\^\\\  v>, 
IMftrt,  WiUi^,  rtiul  Milrthv  ht  tlu*  fttb»^i»Uh  ^'MhtMiy  llu'U> 
WH*i  ho  l^»<^  tlmn  tw^^nlv  ^^litloh^  ot  il^  whiUt  in  iu^mi*  i*^\  *m^< 

\\\\\\^*\  th^  WMlk  ur  IMthliMlilt^  ^\\\\  itMtUMHUitl^  hrt^  l««-vM 
trtMiMil    nh   with    A   iv^mrtlkrthl^    Hn>l\uU**^»H\rti    uf  rt»'tt\it\ 

ThiA  wrtA  ituM  il)  th^  ntM  [tlf^c^  tM  th^  ^(iMiti^Mf  MutUl  t^iut 

AltlMli,  Alul  thM  lU^t  of  it  lUrtV  hii  Uh»lk^»M»Uut  HtltU  rtM 
uh^*i»VrttitM1,  rtllllhlllt^il  tn  thi*  Irtll^^J,  \\\  \\\^  ^WW{  thrtt  rtl  thf* 
i»n\l  Mt  Irt"*!  umU\iiv  tlu'»*i  \\\^\\^  \\\s\  tw^'hlv  nv^im»h«<  in  ItrtU 
whn  h»mIi1  [MnK'q»^  tn  \u\\'\^  innl  th^  whnl^  nf  ihv*  ^*  lM\i»u» 
i*MMiMily/*  With  \s\\\  IrtMv'i  ilrty  hrthlt>i  Mf  tM^v>rtnh  il  \\u\^ 
lAti^ly  h? i^Hlit  IhI  timl  thii^ ^{^W\\\ {\\\\\^^ It, not liMy in i v«  sw . 
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PETRARCH 

Condemned  at  Florence  on  October  ao,  1302,  on  a  charge 
of  having  falsified  a  legal  document,  to  a  fine  of  one 
thousand  lirei  and  to  have  his  hand  cut  off,  Pctracco  di 
Parenzo  of  Ancisa,  father  of  Petrarch,  sought  refuge  at 
Arezzo.  The  decree  of  exile,  for  such  it  was  in  reality,  had  at 
that  time  been  pronouncedagainst  the  whole  of  the  party  of  the 
Whites,  and  in  other  cases,  as  in  that  of  Dante,  it  had  been 
justified  on  the  ground  of  similar,  and  in  all  probability 
fictitious  accusations.  Many  of  the  fugitives  had  assembled 
in  the  above  mentioned  town,  whence  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  not  long  after  to  regain  a  footing  in 
Florence.  Whilst  this  expedition  was  taking  place,  on  July 
3o»  1304,  the  poet  was  born.  In  February  of  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  taken  by  his  mother  to  Ancisa,  which 
journey  almost  cost  him  his  life,  for,  as  they  were  crossing 
the  Arno,  the  horse  of  their  guide  stumbled,  and  for  a  few 
moments  they  were  all  struggling  in  the  stream.  In  1307 
their  family  was  increased  by  the  birth  of  Petrarch's  brotlicr, 
Gerardo,  who  was  three  years  his  junior,  his  age  coinciding 
with  that  of  Laura  di  Noves,  who  first  saw  the  light  in 
Avignon.  Thither  Petracco,  when  the  hopes  of  the  exiles 
were  finally  extinguished  at  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII.,  went  with  his  family  to  settle.  They  chose  the 
sea  route,  and  when  near  Marseilles  encountered  such  bad 
weather,  that  a  second  time  Petrarch  and  his  mother  almost 
perished  in  a  watery  grave.  On  their  arrival,  Petracco 
remained  in  Avignon,  probably  occupied  with  the  duties  of 
his  profession,  which  was  that  of  a  notary,  whilst  he  estab- 
lished his  family  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Carpentras, 
where  in  23 14,  on  the  death  of  Clement  V.,  a  conclave  was 
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held  for  the  election  of  his  successor.  Petrarch's  education 
had  then  been  taken  in  hand  by  a  certain  Convennole  da 
Prato  who,  although  he  was  not  a  brilliant  scholar)  was  yet 
able  to  impart  a  considerable  amount  of  knowledge  to  his 
pupil.  The  latter  speaks  of  him  as  a  grindstone  on  which 
it  is  easy  to  sharpen  things,  although  it  is  itself  blunt.  This 
old  man,  also  a  refugee,  was  in  very  poor  circumstances,  and 
so  short  of  money  docs  he  appear  to  have  been,  that  on  one 
occa8ionhc|>awnedacopyof"Cicero,"lenttohimbyPctranch, 
and,  ashamed  of  what  he  had  done,  pretended  to  be  ignorant 
of  its  fate.  About  this  time  Petrarch  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Guido  Scttimo,  like  himself  son  of  an  Italian  exile  and 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Genoa,  who  soon  became  his  boon 
companion,  and  continued  throughout  his  life  to  be  his 
faithful  friend.  It  was  in  his  company  that  he  had  visited 
and  admired  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Vaucluse,  and  so  deep 
was  the  impression  then  produced  on  him  by  it,  that,  recall- 
ing it  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  years  after,  he  again  breaks 
into  raptures.  It  was  with  Guido  Scttimo  and  his  own 
brother  Gerardo  that  he  afterwards  went  to  study  law  at 
Bologna,  and  both  there  and  at  Carpentras  they  made 
innumerable  excursions  together.  Pelracco  had  chosen  the 
legal  profession  for  his  son  in  the  belief  that  it  offered  the 
surest  chance  of  advancement  and  a  fair  field  for  the  display 
of  his  talents,  which  he,  ^KMhaps,  recognised  to  be  not  in- 
considerable.  But  Petrarch  had  no  taste  for  the  Pandects, 
and  but  little  desire  to  shine  with  the  powerful  but  somewhat 
circumscribed  light  of  those  who  arc  learned  in  the  law. 
The  charm  of  Ciceronian  periods,  with  an  increasing  interest 
in  Virgil  and  other  authors,  led  him  to  prefer  literature.  He 
is  said,  indeed,  to  have  inherited  this  disposition  from 
Petracco  himself.  Already  he  had  begun  to  make  a  valu- 
able collection  of  manuscripts,  and  to  this  he  added  one  of 
coins,  services  not  without  their  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
that  and  succeeding  generations.  Angry  scenes,  however, 
took  i)lacc  between  i)arent  and  son,  scenes  which  were  rc- 
proiluced  some  two  hundred  years  later,  under  circumstances 
of  striking  similarity,  in  the  case  of  the  author  of  '*  Orlando 
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Furioso.^  In  one  of  these,  IVtmccoi  suddenly  entering  a 
roon\  where  Tetrareh  hapiKncd  to  be,  seized  sonic  of  hit 
v^u^ble  documents  and,  in  a  At  of  anger,  consigned  thcni  to 
the  Aames.  *Ut  >va$,^'  said  the  ardent  young  schohvr,  **as  if 
my  Aesh  and  blood  were  being  dcstro)t^d/*  Impivssixi  by  his 
emotion,  his  father  withdrew  the  unconsumed  manusriipts 
of  Ci^t^ro  and  Vit^il,  telling  him  to  console  hinisolf  with 
theiu  for  the  loss  of  the  remainder ;  so  that,  though  it  cost 
him  much,  in  the  end  he  obtained  a  i)artial  victory.  He  was 
then  staying  at  Uologna,  where  l\e  ix^niplctod  the  seven 
>t^ars  of  his  course,  three  of  which  had  been  i)assf.xl  at 
Mot)ti>ellier*  The  Italian  University  was,  it  ap|K\irs,  a 
model  of  its  kind,  and  he  was  much  struck  by  the  tmmber 
of  the  students,  the  order  that  prcv^aileil,  and  the  nobility 
of  the  masters  who  were  w^orthy  of  comj^arison  with  the 
jurisconsults  of  ancient  Rome,  All  this,  however,  did  not 
prevtMit  him  from  si)eakii\g  of  the  months  s(Knit  there  as 
time  wasted.  In  one  respect,  howcNxr,  his  stay  at  that  scat 
of  learning  was  of  great  use  to  him,  for  it  was  there  that 
he  l^rst  attracted  the  attention  of  (Uacomo  Colonna,  like 
himself  a  student 

The  death  of  Petracco  at  Avignon  in  1396,  caused  the 
sudden  return  of  his  t>vo  sons  from  Bologna*  Thmugh  this 
e\*ent  they  inherited  a  patrimony  of  wry  meagre  proportions, 
reduced  almost  to  the  vanishing  point  by  the  dishonesty  of 
the  executors,  who,  however,  in  their  greed  had  o\xrlookcd 
what  to  the  |>oet  was  of  greatest  value,  namely  a  manuscript 
of  Cicero's  works.  With  a  disinclination  to  follow  as  a 
pnofession  in  the  footsteps  of  their  father,  and  with  no  other 
means  of  supporting  themselves,  the  brotho^  entered  the 
Church,  This  they  were  able  to  do  without  proi\ouncing 
vows,  which  would  have  put  them  under  serious  obligations 
or  restricted  their  liberty  to  any  considerable  extent.  Indeed, 
so  little  were  they  hampered  in  this  ix^spect,  that  they  soon 
became  two  of  the  most  elegant  young  fellows  of  the  town, 
Petrarch  especially,  though  not,  he  says,  strikingly  handsome, 
had  all  the  cimrm  and  vivacity  of  youth,  heightened  in  his 
case  by  a  vigorous  constitution,    lie  was  both  imagitiative 
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Ahd  tmprcsRioneible)  whtlHt  ht  \\\n  CArrlAge  there  wab  an  e^ny 
asBumnce  which  rapidly  won  for  him  a  posltlou  Iti  Bocletyi 
Above  all,  both  he  and  htB  brother  were  carc(\il  oF  thctr 
pcrBonal  appearance.  Writing  to  the  latter  when  they  had 
attained  a  more  mature  age,  he  playFully  recalls  the  lavish 
attentions  they  used  to  bestow  upon  their  toilet  and  dresBi 
"What  work,'*  he  oxrlalma,  "It  was,  repeated  each  morning 
and  evening,  what  fear  lest  a  single  hair  should  escape  fVom 
Its  assigned  place,  or  lest  the  zephyr  should  disarrange  our 
curly  locks  I  » .  i  What  shall  t  say  or  our  shoes  which, 
appearing  to  protect  our  Feet,  yet  waged  continual  war  againsi 
them?  t  confess  they  would  have  rendered  mine  useless 
had  1  iiot,  warned  by  extreme  necessity,  preferred  to  oRbnd 
the  eyes  of  other  people  rather  than  crush  my  nerves  and 
articulations.  .  .  .  How  oflcn,  when  we  desired  to  show  our 
hair,  were  we  not  obliged  to  hide  our  faces  P**  IM  fer 
more  efTicacious  than  tliese  extravagances,  as  a  means  or 
promoting  his  advancement  in  general  favour,  were  his  in- 
tellectual girtsi  Many  men  were  willing  to  listen  to  his 
agreeable  conversation,  and  amongst  them  were  the  learned 
CJIovannI  of  Florence,  secretary  to  I'ope  John  XXI t.| 
and  the  already  powerful  though  young  (tiacomo  Colonna* 

The  fact  of  his  having  been  at  llologna  with  the  latter 
led  to  their  acquaintance,  which  soon  ripened  Into  warm 
regard,  and  was  based  on  mutual  sympathy  and  community 
of  tastes.  UIb  friend  had  won  celebrity  In  1 3^9  by  boldly 
amxlng  the  notice  excomtnunlcating  Ludovlcthe  bavarian  to 
the  door  of  the  (!hurch  of  iSan  Marcelto  In  Rome,  whilst  that 
claimant  to  the  imperial  throne  was  residing  there.  Having 
been  elected  lllshop  of  liombes,  a  small  town  of  (kscony 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  he  went  In  the  following 
year  to  enter  Into  possession,  and  Invited  Petrarch  to  accom- 
pany him.  On  their  way  they  passed  through  Montpellicr, 
Narbonne,  and  'Poulouse,  and  in  the  last-named  city  wit- 
nesRed  the  floral  games  then  being  held,  which  sotne  time 
previous  to  that  had  acipilred  so  high  a  reputation  under 
the  patronage  of  the  C!ounts  and  (!ountcsses  of  the  district. 
In  the  house  of  Ulacomo  Colonna  he  becatne  acquainted 
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with  Lelio  di  Stefani,  a  youthful  member  of  an  ancient 
Roman  family,  and  Louis  of  Campigne,  a  native  of  Ham, 
near  Bois  le  Due,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  whose 
judgment  and  serenity  of  character  so  won  his  esteem,  that 
in  spite  of  his  being  a  barbarian  in  his  eyes,  he  called  him 
Socrates,  whilst  in  speaking  of  or  writing  to  Stefani  he 
ialways  employed  the  Latin  name  Laelius,  in  memory  of  the 
companion  of  Scipio.  Cardinal  Giovanni  Colonna,  brother 
of  Giacomo,  a  man  of  great  astuteness  and  of  courtly 
manners,  was  also  there,  and  when  he  returned  to  Avignon, 
Petrarch  journeyed  with  him  and  took  up  his  quarters  at 
his  palace.  Although  the  Colonnas,  pursued  by  the  re« 
morseless  enmity  of  Pope  Boniface  VIIL,  had  been  driven 
from  the  once  proud  and  powerful  position  they  occupied  in 
Rome,  under  his  successor  they  gradually  recovered  the  lost 
ground,  rebuilt  their  castles,  and  began  to  exercise  their 
former  authority.  Stefano,  the  oldest  member  of  the  family 
and  father  of  Giovanni  and  Giacomo,  was  then  in  Avignon. 
He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a  nobleman,  one  who,  in  good 
and  bad  fortune  alike,  always  preserved  his  dignity  and 
commanded  respect.  One  of  his  chief  pleasures  was  to 
converse  with  their  young  guest  on  the  past  greatness 
of  Rome. 

The  picture  which  Petrarch  has  left  us  of  the  moral  con- 
dition of  Avignon  at  this  time  is  dark  in  the  extreme.  His 
aversion  to  it  may  have  been  due  partly  to  the  fact  that, 
though  the  seat  of  the  Papacy,  it  was  not  an  Italian  city, 
partly  to  the  indifference  which  at  least  one  of  the  Popes 
showed  to  his  literary  fame  and  efforts ;  in  a  minor  degree, 
perhaps,  to  its  natural  position  and  surroundings,  for  it  wtfs, 
he  says,  a  city  exposed  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven.  But 
this  does  not  fully  explain  his  dislike  for  it.  In  a  great 
measure  it  was  justified ;  John  XXII.  had  made  simony  the 
basis  of  his  government  and  administration.  Upon  this 
foundation,  as  upon  a  favourable  soil,  all  the  attendant  vices, 
luxury,  pomp,  licentiousness,  faithlessness,  and  cruelty,  had 
struck  deep  root  and  flourished.  Everything  was  to  be  had 
for  money,  and  nothing  without  it.    Justice  and  religion 
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were  shamelessly  o/Tered  for  sale,  and  every  day  the  traffic 
in  them  tended  to  become  more  outrageous  and  extravagant 
There  was  no  longer  any  fear  of  God,  no  respect  for  oaths, 
nothing  sacred,   nothing  sincere,     But  the  papal  coffers 
overflowed  with  coin.     Men  of  talent  or  rank,  princes,  and 
prelates  flocked  to  Avignon,  some  on    business,  others 
allured  by  the  hope  of  gain.     With  them  Petrarch  freely 
mixed.    Richard  de  liury,  England's  most  learned  scholar, 
then  on  a  mission  from  Edward  III.  to  the  Pope,  met  him, 
and  was  asked  to  describe  the  exact  position  of  the  Island 
of  Thule.    He  promised  to  send  him  the  information  on 
his  return  home,  and  for  a  long  time  the  ardent  young 
Italian  continued  to  write  letters  to  him  on  the  subject, 
though,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  without  obtaining  what 
he  sought.    Perhaps,  too,  he  put  many  other  questions  to  him, 
for  about  this  time  he  became  rather  unwillingly  the  pre- 
ceptor of  the  son  of  Stefano  Colonna,  the  younger.     He  was 
not,  it  appears,  very  successful  as  a  teacher,  but  to  have  refused 
such  a  charge,  after  the  beneflts  he  had  received  from  thi« 
family,  would  have  been  ungrateful,  and  he  not  only  under- 
took it,  but  in  1331  he  wrote  the  sonnet,  '^Gloriosa  Colonna 
in  cui  s'appoggia,''  in  honour  of  Stefano,  the  elder.    Thus, 
in  spite  of  the  vice  and  corruption  which  surrounded  him, 
we  see  his  genius  awakening  and  taking  its  flrst  flights  into 
purer  spheres.    What  he  saw  on  all  sides  only  caused  re- 
action and  loathing  in  him.    It  had  already  been  partly  the 
cause  of  his  refusal  to  devote  himself  to  law,  and  it  now 
directed  his  efforts  towards  an  ideal  above  that  of  the  poeta 
of  Southern  France.      Avoiding    the   coarser  and   more 
sensual  themes  of  the  troubadours  and  those  like  Arnaud, 
Daniel,  Pierre  Roger,  Pierre  Vidal,  and  the  Rambouts,  who 
wrote  in  the  Provencal  dialect,  he  gave  himself  up  to  a 
sweet  lyrical  realism  in  his  early  poems,  on  which  was 
grafted  in  his  maturer  years  a  platonism  similar  to  that  of 
Dante    and    Ciuido    Cavalcanti,  though   less   symbolical. 
Other  influences  joined  in  developing  in  him  the  poetical 
feeling  with  which  nature  had  so  richly  endowed  him.    The 
spirit  of  chivalry  and  respect  for  wonien,  though  not  what  It 
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had  formerly  been,  still  existed,  but  more  potent  in  this 
respect  was  his  love.    What  was  its  nature  7 

As  the  very  existence  of  Laura,  like  that  of  Dante's 
Beatrice,  was  regarded  as  a  myth,  not  only  by  her  contem- 
poraries, but  also  by  critics  of  later  date,  it  may  be  well  to 
dispose  at  once  of  this  supposition  by  quoting  th(}  poet's  own 
words  on  the  subject.  In  a  letter  to  Giacomo  Colonna  we 
read  as  follows :  **  Why  sayest  thou  that  I  have  invented  an 
imaginary  name  of  Laura,  in  order  that  there  should  bo  a 
woman  of  whom  I  may  speak,  and  on  account  of  whom  many 
would  speak  of  me,  but  that  in  reality  there  is  no  Laura  in 
my  mind,  save  that  poetical  laurel  to  which  I  aspire,  as  my 
long  and  laborious  task  proves?  I  wish  indeed  that  in 
joking  thou  spokest  the  truth,  and  that  it  was  pretence  and 
not  madness.  But,  believe  me,  no  one  feigns  anything  for 
a  long  time  without  much  difficulty,  and  to  take  trouble  to 
appear  mad  for  nothing  is  the  height  of  folly.  Moreover, 
in  health  we  can  simulate  sickness  by  our  bearing,  but  we 
cannot  simulate  paleness.  My  pallor  and  worry  are  known 
to  thee.''  Many  other  proofs  of  her  reality  might  be  added, 
but  it  will  probably  be  held  that  after  so  clear  a  statement 
they  are  unnecessary. 

Laura,  therefore,  daughter  of  Audibert  do  Noves,  a  Pro- 
vencal nobleman  and  his  good  wife  Essemenda,  was  born,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  at  Avignon,  in  1307.  Petrarch's 
eyes  first  fell  upon  her  on  the  morning  of  Good  Friday, 
April  6,  1337,  in  the  Church  of  St  Clara  of  that  city.  He 
was  then  an  elegant  young  ecclesiastic,  well  dressed,  fond  of 
society,  devoted  to  letters,  a  stranger  as  yet  to  love ;  she,  his 
junior  by  three  years,  married  two  summers  before  to  Hugh 
do  Sade,  probably  a  mother,  but  with  all  the  freshness  of 
radiant  youth  still  upon  her.  A  green  mantle  embroidered 
with  violets  covered  her  shoulders,  and  on  it  in  the  sunlight 
her  golden  tresses  played  in  rich  profusion.  Dignity  was  in 
her  carriage  and  kindness  in  her  countenance.  Petrarch  gazed 
upon  her  and  stood  still.  Her  beauty  would  have  drawn  him 
to  her  feet,  but  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion,  and  her  own  gentle  manner  restrained  him.    He 
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df?|)Ar!pdi  For  twenty  ycAfs  -tmy  more,  tho«c  sAme  Influ- 
ctu  CH  workrd  on  him,  the  riuAlitiCM  of  her  pemon  and  cHan 
Aoter  ftttrctrting  htm,  And  her  Hweet  modenty  beating  l)Aek 
And  iiit)dulng  hJA  Ardour.  The  need  of  A  t^Ansion  hAd  been 
iown  whi(  h  would  lAst  aa  long  ah  he  drew  breAth. 

UencAth  the  resper'trul  And  Alm»hcd  demeAnour  of  PclrArch 
in  the  prrfieni  e  of  thin  lady  there  lurked  Ich«  reAsonAblc 
deHtreH.    I  le  wak  young  And  hlit  temperAment  was  flery.    She 
hAd  mAde  a  deep  lmpreH»ton  on  him  morAlly,  one  which  grew 
ever  deeper  ah  time  went  on,  but  her  good  looks  hAd  aUo 
AppeAled  to  hlH  nenNes.    He  was  not  then  sufneiently  mAHter 
of  himnetf,  he  eonfeHHes,  to  dinnor  lAte  her  fAir  form  (torn  the 
Hptrit  which  it  sheltered.    ItiM  love  hAd  not  the  purity  of 
DAnte^H.    It  WArt  not  eoAme  but  Ardettt,  And  it  eomiumcd 
him  inwArdly.    An  it  grAduAlly  obtAtncd  A  hold  on  him  he 
ntrove  AgAinnt  It  And  tried  to  Htmke  it  off,  but  ever  And  Anon 
it  would  c*ome  bAc  k  And  poflHonii  him  m  violently  ah  before. 
HIh  life  WAH  A  Htruggte,  in  the  throen  And  pAngn  of  which  hf« 
gAve  to  tiAurA  And  the  world  All  tlmt  hln  nAture  contained  of 
Hweetnenn  ond  of  grA(  e.     It  was  tn  the  Hpringtime  of  their 
love  thAt  hi>i  pft^nion  wah  mont  unyielding  And  ungovernAble. 
It  burnt  from  him  one  day  in  a  wild  drcUrAtion,  And  cArried 
AWAy  by  itH  inipetuoftity,  he  prmnrd  hln  suit  with  A  vigour 
which  AlArnted  her.    She  then  drew  bAck,  oppofting   bin 
AdvAnccH  with  coldnenn  And  ctrntempt.  Avoiding  him  in  thc« 
Htrert,  weiiring  a  veil  to  cr)n(  ral  from  him  her  feAturen  and 
identity.    (!hAni  e  or  fate  brottght  them  AgAin  together ;  she, 
with  whom  AUHterity  wah  but  a  weapon  of  net  cHHity,  gave 
him  A  gentle  welcome.    He,  fpArful  of  loning  even  thii«, 
behAvcd  At  flrnt  with  more  humility,  but  when,  under  the 
influence  of  her  beAUty,  htn  virtuouH  re^olven  relaxed,  hrr 
dindAln  wotild  Again  rine  an  a  barrier  between  them.    HencAth 
it  were  nympathy  and  (.ompA^Hion  ready  to  blonnom  forth 
again.     "  ThcBe,"  he  mrtken  her  say  In  hii  "Triumph  of 
Death,"  "were  my  artH  and  drvi«'OH,  now  kind  greeting  And 
now  Hcorn,  an  thou  knowent  who  nnngnt  of  it  in  many  pArt«i. 
I'or  when  I  naw  thy  eycH  bo  l\dl  of  lertrn,  I  nald  he  hurrir^ 
to  hi*  grave  ah  i  perceive,  if  I  no  help  do  give.    Then 
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honestly  I  offered  thee  relief.  But  when  I  saw  thee  spurred 
to  such  a  pitch,  it  needeth  here,  said  I,  some  better  curb." 
Not  prudery  nor  insensibility  made  her  act  thus.  Hers  was 
not  the  virtue  you  hear  cried  upon  the  house-tops,  and  which 
is  everywhere,  save  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  lay  claim  to 
it.  She  could  not  have  made  it  the  subject  of  a  sermon  or 
a  propaganda.  Nor  was  it  of  that  barren  icy  kind,  which, 
east-wind-like,  freezes  all  nature  in  the  bud.  It  lay  deeply 
hidden,  appearing  only  when  danger  threatened,  or  when  it 
was  provoked  to  self  assertion.  It  was  not  puffed  out  with 
arrogance,  nor  stiffened  with  false  pride.  It  flattered  not 
itself  with  contempt  for  others.  It  was  compassionate. 
There  was  familiarity  in  it  but  not  indulgence,  sweetness 
but  not  levity,  generosity  but  not  weakness. 

Little  loved,  as  it  would  seem,  by  her  husband,  Laura  could 
not  bring  herself  to  refuse  the  homage  of  one  so  brilliant, 
so  renowned,  and  yet  so  young.  She  saw  his  grief,  and  pity 
stole  her  heart.  But  she  did  not  confess  this  to  herself, 
still  less  to  him,  and  for  many  years  he  knew  not  what  her 
feelings  towards  him  were.  Often  they  crossed  each  other's 
paths  in  Avignon,  or  on  the  country  side,  and  she  would 
smile  in  friendly  greeting  to  him  whilst  he  would  watch  her 
footsteps  and  her  every  attitude.  Now  it  would  be  upon 
the  river,  where  her  voice  was  heard  in  song  amidst  a  crew 
of  damsels,  now  at  his  friend  Sennaccio's,  who,  w^hen  he  saw 
them,  would  pluck  two  roses,  and  offering  one  to  each, 
would  say,  "  Were  ever  two  lovers  seen  like  these  ?  **  Or,  it 
might  be  again  in  some  public  ceremony,  where  she  would 
appear  the  fairest  amongst  the  fair,  as  when  the  Emperor 
Charles,  whilst  still  a  prince,  came  to  Avignon,  and  singling 
her  out  amongst  many  as  the  most  beautiful,  craved  leave 
to  kiss  her  forehead  and  her  eyes,  a  gallant  compliment  to 
her  sweet  face.  It  so  too  chanced  one  day  the  poet  found 
her  seated  near  the  Rhone  beneath  a  tree  in  flower,  and 
*'  while  she  sat  humble  in  her  glory  a  shower  of  blossoms 
rained  upon  her  lap,  covering  her  as  with  an  amorous  cloud. 
Some  upon  her  dress  did  fall,  some  on  her  fair  tresses, 
which  thus  seemed  to  be  like  burnished  gold  bestrewed  with 
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pearls.  Some  touched  the  ground  and  some  the  water 
kissedi  some  wandering  their  uncertain  course  appeared  to 
say,  '  here  love  doth  reign/  "  If  he  seemed  sad,  she  would 
oiler  him  in  playful  form  some  comfort^  as  when  seeing  him 
thus  steeped  in  melancholy,  and  coming  unawares  upon  him, 
she  put  her  hand  before  his  eyes.  Though  if  he  asked  some 
pledge  or  sign  of  love,  were  it  but  a  glove  or  handkerchief 
fallen  from  her  fair  hand,  this  she  denied. 

Six  years  passed,  during  which  he  saw  her  from  time  to 
time,  and  perhaps  alone,  but  never  in  those  interviews  did 
he  obtain  from  her  aught  that  with  modesty  she  could  not 
give.  "  Unmoved,"  he  says  in  the  **  De  contemptu  mundi," 
''  by  any  prayer,  unconquered  by  any  blandishment,  she  held 
to  her  womanly  honour,  and  in  spite  of  her  age  and  mine, 
in  spite  too  of  many  circumstances  which  would  have  in- 
fluenced a  heart  as  hard  as  adamant,  she  remained  firm  and 
unbending.''  Not  on  this  account,  however,  was  he  less 
attached  to  her.  His  passion  was  intermittent,  but  it  was 
not  on  the  wane.  His  devotion  was  independent  of  the 
hopes  which  at  first  he  may  have  nurtured.  Though  some- 
times re-awakened  in  her  presence  they  had  proved  vain, 
and  he  had  become  aware  of  it.  She  was  the  wife  of 
another,  united  to  him  by  everything  save  sentiment.  Her 
noble  descent,  her  rapidly  increasing  family,  her  marriage 
vows,  her  own  good  name,  her  sense  of  duty  and  her  lover's 
respect  for  her,  were  all  thrown  into  the  scale  against  him, 
and  they  constituted  a  series  of  obstacles  which  feeling 
alone  was  powerless  to  overcome.  Had  she  yielded  she 
could  not  have  inspired  him  as  she  did,  and  we  should  not 
have  the  sonnets  and  canzoni  in  which  her  virtue  has  been 
sung.  She  resisted,  she  proved  herself  superior  to  the  most 
subtle  forms  of  temptation,  repressed  her  gratitude,  stifled 
her  affection,  refused  to  be  won  by  the  sweetest  praise  that 
ever  woman  heard,  and  earned  thereby  immortality  for 
herself  and  for  the  poet 

But  Petrarch  chafed  under  this  treatment,  and  his  lady's 
kindness  was  no  balm  to  his  wounds.  He  had  but  to  see 
her  in  the  street,  or  sitting,  as  was  her  custom  oftentimes,  on 
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the  stone  seat  at  her  doorway,  to  feel  another  thrust  and 
another  pang.  There  was  no  parrying  the  one,  there  was 
no  mitigating  the  intensity  of  the  other.  No  occupation, 
no  form  of  distraction  could  remove  from  him  what  had 
become  almost  a  part  of  his  own  being.  If  he  sought,  as 
fiacts  prove  he  did,  to  give  vent  in  other  quarters  to  the 
more  unruly  elements  in  his  passion,  this  did  not  seemingly 
mean  the  abandonment,  or  scarcely  even  the  slackening  of 
the  bonds  which  attached  him  to  her.  After  the  fall  he 
would  return  to  the  thought  of  Laura  as  to  his  ideal,  colour- 
ing her  with  the  hues  of  his  rich  imagination,  setting  forth 
her  virtuous  charms  like  gems  in  gold,  pouring  out  his 
notes  to  her  with  the  thrilling  fer\'Our  of  the  nightingale. 
All  that  was  gay  or  light  or  beautiful  in  nature,  the  soft 
2eph}nr,  the  clear,  gurgling  stream,  the  flowers  of  May,  the 
ra}*s  of  sunshine,  and  the  woodland  sounds,  were  pressed 
into  his  service  to  caiTy  messages  of  love  from  him  to  her. 
When  he  wandered  forth  across  the  dewy  grass,  over  the 
sweet-scented  meadow  to  the  fountain  or  the  river,  he  would 
see  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  in  colour  and  in  form, 
things  that  reminded  him  of  her.  At  every  turn  her  image 
would  appear,  and  each  noise  would  stir  in  him  a  dormant 
echo  of  her  voice.  Where  peace  and  joy  and  gladness  did 
abound  there  was  no  peace  for  him,  Evening  brought  him 
no  relief,  and  morn  no  happiness.  Each  day  he  lived  a 
thousand  lives  and  died  a  thousand  deaths,  and  while  the 
sunny  landscape  laughed  he  sighed  with  bitter  grief. 

Weary  at  length  of  being  thus  continually  exposed  to  the 
hot  and  cold  blasts  of  his  unrequited  passion,  he  resolved  to 
separate  himself  from  Laura  by  a  greater  distance  than  he 
had  hitherto  judged  necessary.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
travels,  it  seemed  as  if  some  success  would  crown  his  effort 
to  obtain  tranquillity  of  mind.  He  arrived  in  Paris,  and 
commenced  to  search  for  manuscripts  of  value,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  he  studied  in  detail  the  various  features  of  the 
city  and  its  inhabitants.  His  description  of  both  to  Cardinal 
Colonna  agrees  very  closely  with  what  we  know  them  to 
have  been  for  many  centuries  afterwards,  and  what  to  a 
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great  extent  they  arc  todfly,  but  his  criticism  is  not  always 
friendly.  Dionisio  da!  Borgo  San  Scpolchroi  during  his 
stay  in  the  French  capital,  to  strengthen  him  in  the  trial 
that  lay  before  him,  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  Si 
Augustine's  "  Confessions/'  Fortified  by  its  perusal  he  passed 
on  to  Ghent,  Liege  and  Aix  la  Chapelle.  At  the  last-named 
place,  however,  as  he  listened  to  the  relation  of  the  love- 
making  of  Charlemagne,  his  thoughts  reverted  again  into 
the  amorous  groove.  When  he  reached  Cologne  he  aaw  a 
company  of  maidens,  arrayed  in  various  colours  and  be- 
decked with  flowers,  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
in  the  waters  of  which  they  thrust  their  naked  arms,  rc|)eat- 
ing  words  to  charm  away  mishap  for  the  ensuing  yean  It 
was  a  pleasing  sight,  and  some  of  them,  he  owned,  he  could 
have  loved,  had  not  his  affections  been  fixed  elsewhere. 
But  Laura's  influence  was  leading  him  again  back  to 
Avignon,  and  as  he  rode  across  the  forest  of  the  Ardennes, 
the  tall  fir-trees  seemed  to  whisper  things  to  him  in  tone^ 
resembling  hers.  Itc  reached  Lyons  expecting  to  meet 
(iiacomo  Colonna,  and  not  finding  him,  penned  a  hasty 
note,  which  shows  him  to  have  been  at  times  scarcely  less 
passionate  in  other  things  than  in  love«  When,  howevcri  he 
reached  Avignon,  Cardinal  Colonna  explained  to  him  the 
cause  of  his  brother's  absence,  who  had  left  for  Rome  to 
take  charge  of  the  fortunes  of  the  family  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Orsini.  Petrarch  remained  in  the  French  town* 
and  during  a  |)eriod  of  about  two  years  devoted  him<M:lf 
occasionally  to  political  matters.  Ixive,  however,  was  still 
his  first  and  most  absorbing  interest.  At  that  time  an 
epidemic  of  some  kind  was  prevalent,  and  I^aura  had 
suffered  from  it  in  her  eyes.  His  compassion  for  her  was 
deep,  and  it  was  almost  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  that  he 
made  the  discovery  of  his  having  contracted  the  disease 
himself.  In  spite  of  this,  their  relations  were  not  more 
intimate  than  they  had  been  previously,  and  the  anguish  of 
soul  from  which  at  intervals  he  suff'cred  was  undiminished. 
His  eyes  at  such  moments  were  oAen  wet,  his  voice  hoarse, 
and  his  speech  broken.    Friends  advised  him  to  again  seek 
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consolation  in  travelling,  and  he  followed  their  advice. 
Embarking  at  Marseilles  he  set  sail  for  Civita  Vecchia, 
landed  there,  and  owing  to  the  general  insecurity  existing  in 
the  neighbourhood,  sought  refuge  at  the  Castle  of  Capranica, 
belonging  to  Orso,  Count  of  Anguillara,  married  to  Agnese 
Colonna,  sister  of  the  Bishop  of  Lombes.  The  latter,  when 
he  heard  of  Petrarch's  arrival,  hastened  with  his  brother 
Stefano,  the  senator,  to  meet  him,  and  brought  him  with  an 
armed  escort  of  five  hundred  men  safely  to  the  Capitol  at 
Rome.  There  he  was  lodged  with  every  mark  of  distinction, 
and  renewed  his  former  friendship  with  the  elder  Stefano, 
vrhilst  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  younger  brother 
Giovanni  da  S  Vito,  with  whom  he  visited  and  explored  the 
antiquities  which  abound  there.  Not  even  his  passion  for 
Laura  could  prevent  him  from  being  deeply  inspired  by  the 
ancient  grandeur  of  the  Eternal  City.  When  he  left  it  after 
a  stay  of  a  month  or  so  only,  and  navigated  first  in  the 
direction  of  Spain  and  Gibraltar,  afterwards  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  British  coasts,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
had  completely  regained  his  independence.  But  he  did 
not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  his  own  weakness. 

In  the  month  of  August  1337  he  returned  to  Avignon. 
Ere  long  he  saw  Laura  again,  and  became  as  much  an  idoliser 
of  her  as  he  had  been  before.  He  had  tried  the  distractions 
of  the  world  and  had  found  them  useless.  He  was  now 
about  to  attempt  the  reconquest  of  his  lost  liberty  by  the  re- 
nunciation of  all  society  and  devotion  to  the  ascetic  pleasures 
of  a  hermit's  life.  Already  such  a  tendency  had  been  fore- 
shadowed. He  had  gone  one  day,  before  his  departure  for 
Rome,  with  his  brother  to  Mount  Ventoux.  As  they 
ascended  it,  he  noticed  that  Gerardo,  with  courageous  energy, 
affronted  the  most  difUcult  and  precipitous  places,  whilst  he, 
with  less  ardour  or  determination,  pursued  more  circuitous 
paths.  This  he  compared  with  his  conduct  in  other  matters 
which  appeared  to  him  too  weak  and  self-indulgent.  On 
the  summit  they  paused  for  a  time,  and  whilst  he  gazed  in  the 
direction  of  his  far-off  native  land,  he  turned  the  leaves  of  St 
Augustine's  book,  reading  a  passage  here  and  there.     By 
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chflnce  his  eye  fell  on  this  one ;  *'  Men  go  to  ftdmire  the  tops 
of  mountftlne,  the  powerful  waves  of  the  sea,  the  vftst  coursa 
of  rivers,  the  extent  of  the  ocean,  and  the  circular  movements 
of  the  stars,  but  they  forget  themselves,"  The  force  of  this 
reflection,  added  to  that  of  those  which  had  occurred  to  him 
as  he  ascended  the  mountain-side,  Increased  too  by  the 
surroundings,  led  him  to  meditate  seriously  on  the  necessity 
of  adopting  some  sterner  line  of  action,  Such  a  reminis- 
cence may  have  come  back  to  him  when,  after  his  long 
voyages,  he  again  became  the  slave  and  victim  of  his  former 
love,  It  may  have  appealed  to  him  at  that  time  in  an 
especial  way,  for  the  evidence  of  his  backsliding  from  his 
pure  Ideal  was  about  to  become  apparent  to  the  worl4 
through  the  birth  of  his  son  (iiovannt, 

On  retracing  the  course  of  the  river  Sorgue  through  tho 
brown  plains  covered  with  vineyards  which  it  waters,  through 
the  verdant  meadows  which  surround  It  In  Its  upper  stretches, 
past  the  huge  black  boulders  against  which  It  Impetuously 
dashes,  covering  them  with  sheets  of  silver  foam,  you  arrive 
at  a  vast  natural  amphitheatre,  The  rocks  which  form  it 
and  give  to  the  place  Its  name  Vaucluse,  or  Vallis  Clausa,  the 
shut-In  valley,  constitute  a  semicircle,  They  tower  above 
the  spectator  In  menacing  grandeur,  their  yellow  slde« 
grooved  deeply  and  stained  black  In  places  where  some 
trickling  streamlet  falls,  and  briars  or  bushes  draw  their  scanty 
nourishment,  At  the  foot  of  one  of  them  Is  an  Immense  arch 
forming  the  entrancd  to  two  caverns,  the  one  leading  uUo 
the  other  like  the  nave  and  chancel  of  a  church.  Here  the 
waters  of  the  Horgue  first  emerge  from  darkness  Into  light, 
and  sparkling  like  an  emerald,  wind  their  way  along  the  vale, 
From  afar  can  be  seen  the  misty  tops  of  Luberou)^  and 
VentouH,  Thus,  on  the  one  side  this  landscape  breathes  forth 
Imposing  majesty,  and  peaceful  beauty  on  the  other,  This 
was  the  chosen  abode  of  Tdtrarch  when  for  a  time  he  bade 
farewell  to  Laura  and  the  world. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  write,  there  lived  at  Vaucluse 
an  aged  fishernmn  and  his  wife,  the  latter,  whose  skin  waa 
as  burnt  and  parched  as  the  Libyan  desert,  being  the  only 
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female  on  whom  the  poet's  eyes  fell  during  his  sojourn  there. 
Besides  the  netting  of  fish  in  the  stream,  their  simple 
occupations  consisted  in  the  attention  which  they  gave  to  a 
few  vines  and  fruit  trees,  and  perhaps  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
patch  of  ground.     Near  to  their  cottage  Petrarch  had  built 
himself  a  dwelling  of  scarcely  more  pretentious  dimensions ; 
his  diet,  too,  was  hardly  more  luxurious  than  theirs,  being 
chiefly  composed  of  brown  bread,  raisins,  figs,  almonds,  and 
nuts.     His  dress  was  that  of  a  shepherd  or  a  labourer.    The 
old  fisherman  rendered  him  what  services  he  required. 
Neither  of  this  worthy  couple  showed  much  inclination  to 
converse  with  him,  and  thus,  whenever  he  wished  it,  and 
sometimes  when  he  did  not  desire  it,  his  solitude  was  undis- 
turbed.    Philip  de  Cavassoles,  Bishop  of  Cavaillon,  in 
whose  diocese  Vaucluse  lay,  and  Guido  Settimo,  his  old 
schoolfellow,  were  almost  the  only  visitors  amongst  his 
friends.    Nor  was  the  absence  of  others  compensated  by  the 
arrival  of  such  noble  pilgrims  as  the  Dauphin  Hunbert  H., 
Seneschal  of  Aries  and  Vienne,  whose  rank  was  more 
elevated  than  his  mind.    To  complete  the  rustic  charm  of 
the  place,  he  had  laid  out  two  gardens,  devoting  one  to 
Apollo  and  the  other  to  Bacchus,  the  former  being  situated 
amongst  high  rocks  above  the  stream,  the  latter  on  an  island 
in  its  midst.    To  this  there  was  an  approach  across  the 
rocks,  and  near  by  a  shady  grotto  in  which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  retire  for  meditation.    Under  the  combined 
influence  of  solitude  and  beautiful  scenery,  his  intellectual 
faculties  attained  the  full  degree  of  their  activity.     "  You 
will  see  me,**  he  wrote,  "  from  morning  till  evening  wander- 
ing through  the  grass  upon  the  hillside,  amidst  the  streams 
and  forests,  fleeing  from  the  trace  of  man,  seeking  solitary 
places,  delighting  in  shadow,  enjoying  the  cool  caverns  and 
the  green  meadows,  laughing  at  vulgar  cares  and  equally 
removed  from  joy  or  sadness.**    As  he  rambled  on  he  wrote 
or  prepared  his  thoughts  for  future  composition.     It  was 
during  this  period  that  his  eclogues  and  most  of  his  canzoni 
were  produced,  his  Latin  poem  "  Africa  **  commenced,  his 
History  of  Rome  undertaken  and  two  fragments  of  it  com- 
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pleied,  beaHhg  the  titles  'M)e  Kebus  Memofdhdla^^  dnd 
"Vlttti-utti  Vlrorum  llluftlHum  Epltdttie." 

Ills  Ubours  wet-e  not  long  left  without  thelf  t-eward.  Oti 
the  itumiin^  of  the  tst  of  HR|)»embet-  1^40,  towAfds  the  hour 
of  tiitie^  A  nw^^m^pt  ArrlvHd  a\  Veiuolu>)e  beating  a  letter 
tVotti  the  KohiAn  Menate.  l*ettAn:h  opened  It  and  saw  with 
deep  emotion  that  It  was  an  Invitation  to  rerelve  the  laurel 
tfown  at  Rome.  He  was  now  at  the  pinnacle  of  hU 
ambition,  and  his  ferlings  nmy  be  Imagined,  for  retitement 
and  asceticism  had  not  yet  pMinguished  all  mundane  vatiltx 
In  his  brtast.  Hut  there  was  sometlting  more  to  rome.  At 
four  oV:lock  on  the  same  day  a  second  messenger  arrived,  not 
from  Rome,  but  from  Paris,  lie  bore  a  missive  written  by 
the  hand  of  the  poet't^  friend  and  countryman,  Roberto  de 
Uardi,  chancellor  of  the  university  In  the  northern  rapllali 
Upon  perusal  he  found  It  to  contain  proposals  similar  to 
thrjse  which  had  reached  him  but  seven  short  hours  before* 
When  honours  such  as  these  fall  thus  upon  a  single 
Individual,  It  Is  not  surprising  that  In  the  end  he  should 
despise  all  worldly  fame,  and  so  did  l^etrarch  after  he  had 
enjr)yed  it.  l'^)r  the  time  being,  however,  he  was,  If  a 
vulgar  comparison  may  be  ventured,  much  in  the  position  of 
the  alderman  who,  Invited  to  two  feasts  which  take  place 
simultaneously  t 

»•  l^triHi  tlils  «r  tliftt  Id  stjty  awny  Is  Irtth, 
And  sigli!!  td  think  he  cithtidt  dltie  at  bnlh.^' 

Not  wishing  to  give  umbrage  to  either  party,  although  In- 
rlining  In  favour  of  Rcmie,  he  asked  counsel  of  Cardinal 
('olonna,  whose  opinion  naturally  coincided  with  his  own 
desire. 

As  In  thus  eogerly  emerging  frotti  his  retreat  to  grasp  the 
honrjtir  now  within  his  reach,  there  was  an  appearance  of 
insiticerity  on  the  part  of  l^etrarch,  so  In  the  ceremony 
Itself  and  the  steps  which  preceded  It,  there  was  something 
of  a  mor:k  character.  No  prlite  of  this  kind  had  been 
awarded  since  the  time  of  the  ttmperor  Theodoslus,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  no  worthy  candidate  could  be  found) 
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and  although  Petrarch  answered  all  requirements  in  this 
respect,  the  authority  and  grandeur  were  wanting  in  those 
who  conferred  the  distinction,  which  would  have  made  it  in 
reality  what  it  was  in  name.  It  was,  perhaps,  yielding  to 
this  impression  that  Petrarch  tried  to  interest  King  Robert 
of  Naples  in  the  coronation,  and  for  that  purpose,  embark* 
ing  at  Marseilles,  set  out  for  his  court  before  going  to  Rome. 
The  good  King  urbanely  lent  himself  to  the  idea,  simulated 
a  love  of  poetry  which  was  not  innate  in  him,  pretended  to 
examine  the  poet,  when,  in  reality,  he  was  picking  up  a  few 
scraps  of  knowledge  from  him,  and  listened  with  much 
benevolence  to  a  recitation  of  the  completed  portion  of  his 
poem  "  Africa,"  offering  his  name  for  its  dedication.  He 
even  went  further.  Having  decreed  him  worthy  by  letters 
patent  to  receive  the  laurel,  and  granted  to  him  the  post  of 
almoner-general,  with  the  privileges  which  it  conferred,  he  . 
took  off  his  robe  and  presented  it  to  him  to  wear  when  he 
should  become  laureate,  and  would  have  crowned  him  there 
had  not  Petrarch's  fidelity  to  the  city  of  Virgil  and  Horace 
constituted  an  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  this  project. 
Age  prevented  him  from  leaving  his  dominions,  and  a 
courtier  named  Barrilli,  himself  a  poet,  was  nominated  as 
his  monarch's  proxy. 

On  the  6th  of  April  1341,  Petrarch  alighted  in  Rome. 
The  Neapolitan  was  expected  the  next  day,  but,  unluckily,  on 
his  way  thither  he  fell  among  thieves,  and  had  to  flee  back 
to  Naples  for  safety.  Since  for  this  reason  he  did  not 
appear,  Orso,  Count  of  Anguillara,  the  poet's  former  host, 
and  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  proceedings  about  to 
take  place,  hastened  the  preparations  for  the  ceremony,  which 
was  fixed  for  the  8th  of  the  same  month.  On  this  date 
Orso's  senatorship,  and  that  of  his  colleague,  one  of  the 
Orsini,  expired,  and  as  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  play  the  principal  part 
in  conferring  the  honour  upon  the  poet,  he  had  a  very  good 
and  easily  conceivable  motive  for  preventing  any  delay.  On 
the  morning,  therefore,  of  that  eventful  day,  Petrarch,  accom- 
panied by  twelve  noble  Roman  youths  arrayed  in  scarlet,  six 
citizens  in  green,  the  senator,  and  some  of  the  first  men  of 
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lhc»  rounrlh  pmriKnlptl  tm  hl«  way  to  iht?  fttpllol  Therp, 
nHrr  hmking  a  Mhort  tiprrrh  niul  Ypiottng  ad  AppmprlAte  veme 
tnm  Virgil^  ho  rcrnlvnl  fhim  Iho  hftmN  of  Ornrt  lhf>  ItHity 
rmhirm  or  hh  triumph.  ItU  IVIond,  Htrrnno  (!olonnA  the 
youngrr,  wan  thnro  nUo  aiuI  i^poko  in  hln  honour.  Then 
IVtrrth'h,  followrtl  hy  nn  rnthuntttnlio  rrt)Wtl,  wwlkt^H  to  th« 
rhurrh  of  Si  IVlrr  to  pUrr  hin  rrown  upon  thr  ttltttf,  Aftrr 
thl«  A  few  olhrr  rtunmlillrN  roniAlnotI,  whioh  In  tl^t»  rouwo 
of  the  tirty  he  wrnt  throuj^h,  thn  print'l|>Al  ono  hch^n  thi* 
Urttntlng,  in  thr  Urtmr  of  the  Koiuau  SrnAtn  Ant)  proplf*»  nf 
Irttcru  pAtrnti  wl^rirhy  hr  wan  prorlAinircl  to  hr  a  grcAt  |H>rt 
And  hlHttirlAn,  rtr,  In  AtUlitlon,  ho  wam  aIIowoiI  to  wtMir  a 
vumn  of  IauitI,  hrr«'h»  or  myrtip  lt»AVT»,  And  to  drrw  htmAelf 
Arrordlng  to  \\\p  niAnnor  of  hin  rAlltngi 

When  IVtrAirh  AgAin  roArhrd  Avignon  In  i,^it|A(hir  n 
iitAy  of  Rontr  ntotuhN  At  pArnirt,  hr  found  I.AurA^N  hcArt  Nomr 
whAt  HOftrnrd  towArdn  htm.  Illn  own  pAMnlon  war  not  IpAi 
Artlnnl  ihAO  hrforr.  During  tho  ycArn  ho  hAd  pANRrti  At 
VAurluRO  Rhp  Imd  rontinurd  to  hAunt  hiR  fovorlRh  ImAglnA* 
tlon.  lie  tould  not  go  to  thr  Immk  without  thinking  nf 
hrr.  ttr  raw  her  mntinuAlly  In  the  form  of  trrcR,  And  In  th<» 
white  miRt  AR  It  roRo  ftom  the  nunmtAin  Ride  or  dlR\)RfKi 
ItRcIf  through  the  vAllry.  In  the  twilight  Rhe  would  \\o\fir 
round  him  like  the  Rplrit  of  a  vUitui»  And  in  the  dAytime  ho 
Wfiuld  pour  forth  hiR  Ro\d  to  her  In  RonnetR  An<l  eAnAonl. 
Oiuv  he  hAd  venturetl  lrt)m  hiR  reirrAt  ar  frtr  ar  Avignon,  in 
ohier  to  vUit  hiR  Dietul^  (iuglielmo  dA  PARttengo,  Init  tho 
thought  of  hU  own  prttximity  tt)  UurA  herAme  unhoArAhlo, 
And  he  (led  Imt  k  witlumt  vww  hAvIng  AttAlned  the  ohjcrt  of 
hiR  Jtntrney.  Now  he  relumed  to  her  AgAin  Afler  the  e«rr- 
mony  At  the  ('Apitol,  loAdrd  with  fAme  And  hoimur.  All 
thlR  he  kid  lovingly  At  het  feet,  when,  In  hiR  "  De  C'ontemptu 
Mumli,"eompoRrd  Ahout  ihU  time,  he  RAid  i  "WhAl  I  Am*  I 
Am  hv  her,  StippoRing  that  I  hAve  Rome  renown  And  glory, 
I  Rhould  never  Imve  Atlrtined  It  h»id  not  the  frehle  Roed  of 
virtue,  plAeed  hy  OAture  In  thlR  heAtt,  heen  developed  Uy 
thiR  nohle  AlTeetlon.  She  hAR  ReporAted  me  iVtim  vtilgAr 
iuelcty,  heen  my  gtddc  In  All  my  WAyR,  NtlmulAted  my 
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Unguithing  genlui,  A»d  oxcttod  my  dull  mind.**  PctrArch 
\*M  Alr^dy  in  his  thlrty^clgluh  ycM^  and  I  Aura  in  hor  thirty- 
(irth.  Whether  All  hor  nina  or  ten  children  had  then  been 
bom  h  unccrtfttn,  but  iho  had  ANMurrdly  lout  Momctliing  ol 
her  Ociihneai  And  her  lover  had  renmrked  the  ehange.  She 
wtti,  howevefi  not  leM  dear  to  htm  on  that  aaount.  Uven 
th«  nuturo  of  hii  lovd  Mcenu  scAroely  to  have  Altered.  Ho 
Hought  heri  and  yet  he  wai  obliged  to  llee  from  her.  1 1  in 
))AMlon  in  her  preMeneo  would  itill  NometlmeM  l)urHt  lu 
boundit  It  WA8  more  poetteal  timn  It  had  ever  beeni  but  it 
WAii  not  yet  wholly  platonic.  lie  f^peaku  in  one  of  hi« 
(ionnet«  of  a  time  when  hii  own  Are  began  to  grow  lukewarnti 
when  hi«  dear  enemy  appeared  by  degrreM  le»ii  Inclined  to 
nurture  sunpicloni  and  when  love  became  united  with  chanlltyi 
KO  that  the  two  lovera  might  »lt  lide  by  »ide  and  tell  one 
another  their  adventured^  Thin  period  of  Innocencei  how» 
ever,  dawned  but  little  ere  the  clone  of  I^ura*N  life,  Several 
timet  during  the«e  lant  yeari  he  wan  abiient  (Vom  Avignon 
upon  important  miiiionsi  and  hid  lady*ii  love,  an  deep  ad  it 
waa  atiU  and  vlrtuoud,  over  which  now  a  dweet  autuuuml 
tinge  of  melancholy  had  dpread,  dulTered  at  thcdc  imrtingd. 
He  himdelf  noted  that  the  on  duch  occadiond  lot)ked  pale, 
and  hid  Arlend,  Sennaccio  del  Bene,  wrote  to  him  that  dhe  in 
ailence  grieved  and  pined  for  him.  In  1347  there  wad  a 
alight  difference  between  them,  owing  to  Iiaura'd  Jealoudy, 
which,  though  ill-founded,  proved  her  love,  l^etrarch  wad  at 
Tarma  when  in  1348  a  letter  (Vom  the  hand  of  hid  friend, 
Socratea,  reached  him,  informing  him  that  the  plague,  then 
devAitatlng  half  Kurope,  had  laid  poor  t^ura  low.  When 
he  heard  thU,  the  poet  turned  from  the  world  and  itd  vanity, 
whleh  he  had  already  learned  to  ded])iKe.  Hid  conversion 
waa  aincere,  but  It  wad  not  abdolute.  Though  he  had  been 
brought  nearer  to  (iod  by  hid  dorrow,  though  hid  life  and 
thoughts  had  become  purer  and  nobler,  he  dtlll  remained 
the  iame  in  many  redpectd,  and  thode  the  niont  important  ad 
far  as  hid  poetry  li  concerned.  ltd  character  wad  changed,  but 
not  Iti  dubjeet.  He  had  adored  Laura  whiUt  dhe  lived,  and 
when  dead  he  dtlll  wordhipped  at  her  grave  ad  before  a  dhrine. 
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Let  us  now  turn  back  In  otder  to  ptt««  In  review  other 
events  connected  with  the  ctttcef  of  Petmrch ;  for  If  he  wab 
both  A  grcflt  poet  and,  with  certain  reserves,  an  Ideal  lover, 
these  are  not  the  only  aspects  of  his  activity  In  which  he 
appears  to  advantage.  In  the  year  13^4,  the  churches  of 
Europe  were  somewhat  startled  by  the  news  of  the  election 
of  Jacques  Fournler  to  fill  the  post  of  the  deceased  Pope 
John  XXII.  Ho  was,  It  Is  related,  the  son  of  a  baker  at 
Saverdun,  and  having  been  brought  up  as  a  monk  at 
CIteaux,  had  acquired  a  certain  reputation,  together  with  the 
title  of  cardinal,  by  writing  upon  the  Psalms  and  tho 
Gospel  of  8t  Matthew.  He  had  also  obtained  a  doctor^s 
degree  at  Paris.  A  small  man,  with  scarcely  any  colour 
and  a  weak  voice,  he  was  but  little  known  save  through 
the  fact  of  his  preferring  the  white  dress  of  his  order  to 
a  cardinal's  robes,  and  when  Informed  of  the  honour 
conferred  on  him,  such  was  his  wonder,  that  he  Is  said  to 
have  exclaimed,  "  They  have  elected  an  ass  I "  His  enemies, 
amongst  whom  must  be  reckoned  Petrarch,  probably  on 
account  of  his  nationality,  have  done  their  best  to  confirm 
this  opinion.  Perhaps,  however,  they  did  him  some 
Injustice,  for  supposing  him  to  have  been,  as  they  asserted, 
wanting  In  capacity.  It  must  be  admitted  that  he  had  the  wit 
to  recognise  It.  Moreover,  brilliant  talents  were  not  at  that 
moment  most  needed  In  Christ's  Vicar,  but  rather  a  firm 
hand  and  a  virtuous  example,  and  In  this  respect,  although 
he  does  not  reach  a  very  high  standard  of  morality,  he  was 
certainly  Inferior  to  neither  his  predecessor  nor  successor. 
To  have  held  in  check  the  ferocity  of  the  Inquisition  is  a 
service  for  which  his  contemporaries  might  well  be  grateful 
to  hltn.  Put  Petrarch  judged  all  occupants  of  the  papal 
throne  according  to  their  willingness  or  unwillingness  to 
return  to  Rome.  To  compass  this  end,  messengers  were 
sent  from  that  city  to  Avignon.  The  poet  gave  them  hi» 
support,  and  from  his  pen  Issued  a  c(miposltlon  in  Latin 
verse,  In  which  Rome  is  likened  to  a  forsaken  spouse,  Im- 
ploring the  Pope  to  come  back  to  her.  To  these  prayers 
liencdetto  XII.  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and,  as  if  to  warn  othcra 
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of  the  vanity  of  such  demAnds,  he  built  a  magnificent 
palace^  whilst  his  cardinals,  following  his  example,  ex- 
changed their  modest  abodes  for  more  sumptuous 
residences.  Then  it  was  that  Petrarch,  to  whom  the  sight 
of  these  undertakings  was  a  continual  offence,  wrote: 
**  Whilst  in  the  new  Babylon  we  construct  useless  and 
absurd  towers  that  our  pride  may  ascend  to  the  sky  whence 
it  will  fall  again  in  ruins,  there  is  no  one  to  protect  or 
avenge  the  humble  habitation  of  Christ.  The  capital  of 
the  world  is  thrown  down,  and  the  houses  of  the  apostles 
crumble  away«*^  In  one  of  his  letters  without  a  title,  he 
speaks  of  Benedetto  XIL  as  an  old  man  borne  down  by  his 
years  and  drunkenness.  Yet  this  antipathy  did  not  pre- 
vent  him  from  accepting  at  his  hands  the  canonicate  of 
Lombes. 

In  the  same  year,  1335,  he  pleaded  before  the  Pope  and 
his  consistory  the  cause  of  the  Correggios,    The  latter  and 
the  Rossi  were  at  that  time  the  two  most  powerful  families 
in  Parma,     Rivalry,  jealousy,  and  open  hostility  were  the 
natural  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  and  for  many 
years  the  city  had  been  alternately  in  the  hands  of  the  one 
or  the  other  party.     The  Scaligers  of  Verona,  who  had 
watched  the  struggle  for  some  time,  at  length  threw  their 
weight  into  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  Correggios,  confer- 
ring the  government  of  the  town  upon  Guido  di  Correggio, 
eldest  son  of  Gilbert  Correggio  and  his  wife,  the  sister  of 
Can  Grande  della  Scala.    Indisposed  to  accept  their  defeat, 
the  Rossi  sent  one  of  their  number,  Marsilio,  to  the  French 
king,  in  order  to  obtain  his  interest  and  support.    Having 
ftdled  in  this  endeavour,  owing  to  the  preparations  for  war 
with  England  then  engaging  that  monarch's  attention,  the 
envoy  turned  his  steps  in  the  direction  of  Avignon,  with  the 
purpose  of  laying  his  case  before  the  Pope.    As  representa- 
tive of  the  Correggios,  Axzo,  brother  of  Guido,  appeared 
there  also,  and  with  him  came  Guglielmo  da  Pastrengo. 
Both  of  them  were  men  of  repute  and  ability,  the  latter 
being  more  renowned  for  his  proficiency  in  poetry,  as  well 
as  for  his  knowledge  of  law,  the  profession  he  exercised  in 
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Verona;  whilst  the  former,  to  whom  the  nickname  of 
**  Ironfoot ''  had  been  applied,  although  poiseiRing  a  great 
memory,  was  better  known  on  account  of  his  skill  and 
audacity  as  a  commander.  Petrarch  made  their  acquaint- 
ance, and  the  deep  sympathy  and  similarity  of  tastes  which 
existed  between  them  not  only  made  him  their  friend,  but 
induced  him,  although  slightly  against  his  will,  to  undertake 
their  defence.  His  eloquence  won  the  day.  The  petition 
of  the  Rossi  was  rejected,  and  the  triumph  of  the  poet  wai 
the  greater  ijiince  he  had  obtained  this  result  without  need- 
lessly giving  umbrage  to  the  defeated  party. 

Five  years  later,  when  Petrarch  had  left  Rome  after  hit 
coronation,  he  again  entered  into  close  relationship  with  the 
Correggio  family.  The  Scalas  were  then  still  supreme  in 
Parma,  whither  he  had  gone,  and  in  the  absence  of  Mastino 
della  Scala,  his  friend  Azzo  di  Correggio  was  acting  ai 
governor  of  the  town.  Under  this  rule  the  Inhabitanta, 
however,  were  discontented,  and  Aziso,  perhaps  because  ho 
saw  a  revolution  to  be  inevitable,  perhaps  because  his  own 
ambition  led  him  to  aspire  to  higher  honours,  overthrew  the 
authority  of  the  Scalas  and  declared  himself  Lord  of  Parma. 
This  done,  he  propitiated  the  citizens  by  governing  them 
with  mildness  and  equity.  At  this  crisis  in  their  aflairi  the 
Correggios  frequently  consulted  Petrarch,  What  advice  he 
offered  them  is  not  known,  but  his  past  conduct  and  still 
more  subsequent  events  in  his  career,  are  a  guarantee  that 
on  this  occasion  also  his  influence  was  exerted  in  favour  of 
liberty.  That  his  stay  in  Parma  was  agreeable  to  him  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  he  bought  a  house,  as  it 
appears,  with  the  intention  of  making  it  his  home.  It  waa 
there  that  the  blind  schoolmaster  of  Pontremoli  overtook 
him,  having  travelled  as  far  as  Naples  in  the  desire  to 
become  accjualnted  with  him.  The  poor  old  man,  enabled 
to  purtiue  his  Journey  by  King  Robert's  generosity,  had  sent 
before  him  a  few  verses  he  had  composed.  When  he  waa 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  poet,  he  fondly  kissed  his 
hand,  exclaiming :  **  Sir,  I  have  come  a  long  way  to  see  you." 
And  when  those  present  began  to  laugh,  he  turned  to  himi 
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Saying :  '*  Indeed,  do  I  not  see  more  clearly  than  these  men, 
although  they  have  the  use  of  their  eyes  ? "  Touched  by 
his  perseverance,  Petrarch  spoke  kindly  to  him,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  sum  of  money  as  a  recompense  for  his 
pains  and  privations. 

It  was  in  Parma  also  that  he  received  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Tommaso  da  Messina,  his  friend  and  a  Latin  poet, 
followed  very  shortly  afterwards  by  that  of  his  patron,  the 
Bishop  of  Lombes.  This  event,  which  caused  him  the 
greatest  grief,  for  he  had  much  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him, 
had  been  foreshadowed  to  him  by  a  dream,  as  he  relates  in 
one  of  his  letters.  "The  Bishop  was,"  he  writes,  "alone, 
and  on  the  point  of  crossing  the  brook  which  bathes  this 
garden,  and  I,  running  after  him,  asked  him  in  rapid  suc- 
cession whence  he  came,  whither  he  was  going,  why  so 
quickly,  and  why  alone.  To  these  enquiries  he  replied  not, 
but  whilst  his  face  wore  that  expression  which  was  habitual 
to  him  when  he  laughed,  he  said :  '  Remember  how  tiresome 
you  found  the  tempests  of  the  Pyrenees  when  you  lived 
with  me  beyond  the  Garonne ;  well,  I  too  am  weary  of  them, 
and  now  I  go  to  Rome  nor  shall  I  ever  return.'  Thus 
speaking,  he  had  reached  the  garden's  limits,  and  I  begged 
that  he  would  take  me  with  him.  But  he,  having  with  out- 
stretched hand  twice  softly  waved  me  back,  added  with  a 
sudden  change  of  expression  and  of  voice :  '  It  is  enough ;  I 
will  not  have  you  as  my  companion  now.'  Then  I  looked 
closely  and  saw  by  his  bloodless  pallor  that  he  was  dead. 
Seized  with  fear  and  pain  I  screamed,  and  awaking  in  that 
moment,  heard  the  last  echoes  of  my  cry."  He  then  noted 
the  time,  and  afterwards  wrote  to  his  friends  to  tell  them  of 
the  incident.  Twenty-five  days  later,  information  reached 
him  that  Giacomo  Colonna's  death  had  indeed  occurred  at 
the  very  hour  at  which  the  vision  had  appeared  to  him.  If 
such  an  event  be  looked  on  as  a  natural  occurrence,  it  calls 
for  no  comment  j  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  relegated  to 
the  category  of  supernatural  phenomena,  we  may  be  excused 
for  not  following  Petrarch  into  a  world  from  which  he  him- 
self was  warned  to  retire. 
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To  thtJ  learned  Benedetto  swcceeded,  in  the  year  1341,  « 
courtier  ftnd  man  of  the  world  in  the  person  of  Clement  VI, 
Mke  his  predeoe«sur  he  wfts  of  French  nfttlonftllty.     No 
sooner  had  the  news  of  his  elevation  spread  as  far  as  Rome, 
than  its  inhabitants  hastened  to  despatch  another  deputation 
in  the  hope  of  inducing  him  to  re-establish  the  papal  aeat 
in  their  midst,    Klghteen  orators  came  to  Avignoni  amongst 
them  Rlenul  and  Petrarch,  who,  to  f\irther  the  enterprise 
they  were  undertaking,  had  at  once  left  his  quiet  retreat  at 
Parma,    They  prayed  his  Holiness  to  take  in  hand  the 
government  of  Rome,  and  put  down  the  disorders  of  the 
system  under  which  they  lived.    They  also  begged  him  to 
allow  the  Jubilee  to  be  held  every  fifty  years  instead  of  oncn 
in  a  century,  as  was  then  the  case,    Clement  granted  this 
retjuest,  and  appeared  much  interested  in  the  state  of  things 
which  Rlen#l,  in  frequent  audiences,  portrayed  to  him,    lUit 
at  the  notion  of  quitting  Avignon  he  drew  back,  nor  couUl 
supplication  or  argument  move  him  to  entertain  It,    Ho 
was  perhaps,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  hands  of  his  mistress, 
the  powerful  and  ambitious  Countess  of  Turenne,    The 
fact  that  it  was  a  French  town,  the  ease,  luxury,  anJ 
spirit  of  indulgence,  not  to  say  debauchery,  which  reigned 
there,  the  uncertainty  of  his  fate  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
and  the  ubstacles  to  be  overcome  befi)re  order  could  ba 
re-established,  these  considerations  outweighed  any  induct^ 
ments  he  might  have  had  to  take  such  a  momentous  step, 
Petrarch,  however,  could  not  be  satisfied  in  this  way,  •  He 
saw  his  beloved  Rome  fallen  frim>  her  once  high  estate,  the 
victim  of  misrule  and  oppression,    His  sensitive  nature  Wfta 
outraged  when  he  contrasted  the  extent  of  her  woes  with 
papal  inactivity,  and  turning  almost  savagely  on  the  Pope 
and  his  cardinals,  he  wrote  some  Latin  eclogues  of  astound 
Ing  virulent  e,    The  former's  ctmdemnation  he  places  in  the 
mouth  of  St  Peter,  and  the  latter  he  compares  to  fetitl- 
smelllng  rams  feeding  upon  the  grass  of  a  foreign  man»b, 
It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  verses  could  have  been 
openly  published  or  freely  circulated  at  the  time  when  they 
were  composed.    On  the  other  hand,  caution  cannot  be  aaid 
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to  have  been  one  of  Petrarch's  qualities,  nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  they  would  have  produced  much  impression 
amongst  the  licentious,  but  witty,  prelates  who  formed  the 
society  of  Avignon.  Moreover,  according  to  the  poet*s  own 
confession,  Clement  VI.  was,  in  reality,  as  well  as  nominally, 
the  most  clement  of  men,  and  if  his  life  was  not  pure,  which 
it  certainly  was  not,  yet  his  behaviour  when  the  plague  was 
raging  in  that  city  was  courageous,  and  the  protection  he 
afforded  to  the  Jews,  accused  of  having  caused  it,  generous 
and  noble.  Still  harsher  will  Petrarch's  judgment  of  him 
appear  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Pope  made  him 
Prior  of  San  Niccola  di  Miliarino  in  the  diocese  of  Pisa, 
and  granted  on  his  demand  the  Bishopric  of  Geraci  to  the 
celebrated  Barlaam,  his  friend  and  master  in  the  Greek 
language.  If  this  abusive  eclogue  had  been  written  before 
these  favours  were  conferred  on  him,  so  far  as  we  know, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  it  or  weaken  its  possible 
effects.  Above  all,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  1343, 
or  scarcely  a  year  after  the  election  of  Clement  VI., 
Petrarch's  second  illegitimate  child,  his  daughter  Francesca, 
was  born.  By  that  time,  however,  his  relations  with  the 
Pope  seem  to  have  become  cordial,  for  on  the  death  of 
King  Robert  of  Naples,  he  was  chosen  to  go  as  papal  envoy 
to  that  court. 

Giovanna,  heiress  to  the  crown  and  grand-daughter  to  the 
late  monarch,  although  but  sixteen  years  old,  was  already 
married  to  Andrew  of  Hungary,  her  senior  by  a  few  months 
only,  Foreseeing  the  impolicy  of  placing  the  weight  of  such 
heavy  responsibility  upon  their  young  shoulders,  Robert  had 
decreed  in  his  will  that  the  government  should  remain  in 
the  hands  of  a  council  until  the  queen  should  have  attained 
her  twenty-fifth  year.  To  this  arrangement  the  Pope,  how- 
ever,  opposed  his  own  pretensions,  claiming  to  act  as  her 
guardian,  although  he  did  this  tentatively,  not  wishing  to 
undertake  more  than  he  could  accomplish,  For  this  reason 
he  sent  Philip  de  Cavassoles,  Bishop  of  Cavaillon,  to  act 
semi-ofBcially  as  his  deputy,  and  Petrarch  to  report  to  him  on 
the  condition  of  the  kingdom.    The  latter,  embarking  at 
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ii\vPi  mvQm\Pf0d  Huuh  Nt)v<^r()  woAthor  thai  ho  wan  glad  to 
U»d  Aj{Aln  At  Pui  1  MAurlt*0.  JlAvinH  It^ft  hlH  baiKitAKc)  in  \Up 
fihl(),  And  follaw0d  l)y  a  nIukI^  N^rvAiUi  h^  ylHAln^d  Humt* 
Oarnmn  UorHr^N  wiih  whit'h  h^  pufNU^d  HIh  joMrn«y  HuuihwArd 
f«r  Hume  di«iAiM  0,  until  th^  ppuxlinliy  wf  ihp  l*l«An  And 
MilAnt^Nti  hfvpti^  iht>n  At  WAr,  ul)llgr<d  him  tu  r0-0mbArk  ahaIu 
At  Ltiriti  VVh()n  tht^y  Imd  rc^At^hrd  MnrrgnA  he  akaIh 
qwlttod  thtt  bttrtjUd,  And  nidn  on  thruuah  l^lsA  And  HImm  l<i 
Home,  llnftJ  htJ  n>nt  HlpfAnu  (-olonnA,  whust*  nohU  h«JArlny; 
And  hr^Aftlh^NN  Nu  ln)i)rr)ti)4tid  him,  thAt  Aftr^r  hAvlnu  (uintpArml 
him  to  JulluN  C'^NAr  And  Nrlplu  Alvh^Anuti,  hp  wrotd  In  tl)0 
ItJttw  AddiPHHi*d  to  C'AfdinAl  t'olonnA  from  whlt^h  thpit*  feetA 
Are  tAk«n  i  *'  ttome  tmm  oUl,  hwt  not  Its  hero,"  The  dAy 
After  hlN  AnlvAl  he  |iANNm1  entirely  in  the  Hot^lety  of  thlw  oUl 
friend  who  Aii^on)]mnled  hhn  on  hU  dr^imrture  an  fAr  an 
l*Alestrhm,  whert*  hn  nmtle  thp  Ar<iWAlntAnt:e  of  tJlovAnnI 
ColonnA  the  yovn)|jeri  with  wi)on)  he  lodged.  TlieNO 
(3ourteNi^N  on  the  imrt  of  the  C'olonnAN  were  the  nAturAl  out- 
(unne  of  their  generovni  And  AmiAltle  dlNpoNltlon,  hnt  VetrArt  li 
aIno  wan  Ahout  to  render  then)  a  Nervlce,  Imvlnt^  {irondAtsd 
the  CAfdInAl  on  leAving  Avignon  tlmt  he  would  exert  him- 
ualt  to  ohtAin  the  llberAtlon  of  their  frlemlNi  the  C'ountN 
Minervlno,  di  LuunrA,  And  l^onten/A,  who  lAy  in  uhAim)  At 
( -ApUA.  The  rest  of  thiN  letter  dmllnn  with  l*etrAriJh'i*  ArrlvAl 
in  NA(ileN  And  the  thlnijii  he  witneNNtid,  heinu  more  renmrk* 
Able  AN  An  exAmple  of  hiN  eloquenrt^  And  dt^Nurlpiive  f«tyle, 
WAy  be  quoted  in  PAftmi^i  *'()  NliAniel  O  horror!"  he 
ejitilAimN,  '*mAy  (lod  wipe  out  Nurh  a  pewt  from  under  the 
IiaIIau  Nky.  1  thou(|ht  ( 'hrUt  wan  de^^plNt^d  only  At  Mc^mphiN, 
lUbylon,  or  Mm^A.  t;omimNNlon  tourhoN  my  heArt  for  thee, 
0  moNt  iuU)le  pAitheno|m,  Nhu'tt  thou  hANt  beeon^e  like  one 
uf  thtii90,  1 1  tit  0  Ih  no  nimcy,  no  trutlii  no  (Aith.  1  naw  a 
dt)(ormed  mouNter  without  Nhot^N  And  bAre  heAded,  a  little 
nmui  Imid  And  ruddy,  hU  (l^nh  thrown  flAt'cId  throuKi)  do- 
Imuchery,  hiN  legN  fAt  And  Nwollen,  Ill-cUHhed  by  hlN  Nt^Anty 
niAntln,  And  in  tmrtN  puriio^ply  uni^overed,  And  thii  fellow, 
with  moNt  iuNoltint  nunkery,  lAu^lu^d  not  only  At  thy  opinlunN, 
but  aIno  At  thof^e  of  the  Konmn  lUintiff,  an  U  he  hiuiNelf  wei« 
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seated  upon  the  sublime  snd  holy  throne.     Nor  is  there 
cAuae  for  wonder  since  his  pride  hus  its  roots  in  gold,  and,  as 
all  opine,  his  tunic  and  his  treasury  go  ill  together.    Wilt 
thou  hear  the  name  of  this  venerable  man  ?    He  is  called 
Robert.    In  the  place  of  that  Robert,  our  most  serene  king, 
who  was  till  now  the  immortal  glory  of  our  age,  has  stepped 
this  other  Robert,  who  will  be  the  eternal  disgrace  of  our 
times.    Nor  will  I  any  longer  believe  it  to  be  a  fable  which 
affirms  that,  from  the  substance  of  an  interred  corpse  a  serpent 
may  be  born,  since  from  the  regal  tomb  this  viper  stealthily 
crept  forth.    O  unheard-of  shame  )    Who  is  this  who  dares 
to  usurp  thy  throne,  O  best  of  kings?    This  is  then  thy 
faith,  O  Fortune,  to  build  up  and  destroy  the  work  of 
mortals  at  thy  pleasure."    And  after  having  compared  this 
monk  to  Dionysius,  Agathocles,  and  Phalari^,  ho  continues  to 
describe  him,  saying :  **  Remark  this  new  tyranny.    He  wears 
no  crown,  he  puts  no  purple  on,  nor  doeH  ho  carry  arms,  but 
covers  himself,  and  that  but  half,  as  I  have  said,  in  dirty 
wool ;  his  shoulders  are  less  curved  by  age  than  by  hypocrisy  i 
his  strength  lies  not  in  eloquence,  but  in  deep  silence ;  with 
knitted  eyebrows,  leaning  on  his  staff,  he  proudly  walks 
through  the  royal  halU,  beats  down  the  humble,  tramples  on 
justice  regardless  of  divine  or  human  right,  and  like  a  new 
Tifus  or  Palinurus,  holds  the  rudder  of  the  staggering  barque, 
which,  believe  me,  will  not  sail  much  further  before  it's 
shipwrecked.    Here  almost  all  are  of  one  class,  except 
Bishop  Philip  de  Cavaillon,  who  alone  upholds  equity.  .  .  • 
Three  or  four  times,  if  I  mistake  not,  have  I  entered  the 
prison  called  Castle  Capusno,  and  have  seen  thy  friends, 
whose  only  hope  is  in  thee.    The  justice  of  their  cause,  which 
should  be  their  chief  support,  has  but  been  their  ruin ;  for 
nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  to  talk  of  a  just  cause  to  an 
iniquitous  judge.     To  this  add  that  these  unhappy  men 
have  no  greater  enemy  than  he  who  has  become  rich  and 
proud  by  wrongfully  seising  their  possessions,  and  who  now 
naturally  desires  to  remove  them  from  his  sight,  lest  one  day 
they  should  have  an  opportunity  to  make  good  their  losses. 
Thus  on  the  footsteps  of  avarice  follows  cruelty,  and  it  is 


w^ll  kn«wn  timt  ftny  nm  wIim  hw  b^^^  mwlrt^rt  (n  M« 
|irn(iMriy  ^lioMlrt  ImiW  hims^-'lf  in  dftng^r  of  hit;  life  ,  t  -  I, 
for  Miy  pftft,  (>m)  hnim  Un  no  goori  tpwhU  iml^sti  it  Ikl*  ihroMgl* 
iUn  'murvmUUm  of  boniu  liight^r  pow^r.    liui  wiml  i(9  M^  U*^ 

n\\M  rM(  ^ivMi  olmdiMOily  {  ^w»ii  it." 

Hoin^  of  Vnirm.W^  (^mmtimirn  are  r^lpftrly  ^)lmf»ni  in 
Miit)  I^Hit^r  N(Hp,  for  iMbmnr^i  \m  liMrning  iiMligimMon  ^i  i\m 
mimurn  ttnrt  tyranny  ha  Htm^  aronnrt  Imn,  aort  iU^  ^lorjgen^ 
t^yaijgMraMoH  itUo  wlii^^h  it  Uad«  him  in  tli^  An^nriinUm  of 
thii^  NMa[)olitan  Uit^lt^liiin,  MMnmrl^  ^Un  iUn  rl)^ioriral  mylti 
wU'uM  hii  a(f^f  U  ^vt^n  in  tl)obd  im^ni^^^ii  wU\rh  nhtnM  fiu- 
prtitjii  \\\H  «yni|mU»y  for  ln»»  fri«nd'fc»  n)i«jforMinti.  'l\mti  l«, 
(ioMlHlfcttiij,  pitinty  of  gMnwin«  ft^^ling  in  \m  mmrti,  for  hi*  wm 
l^Milt  t)0nt)itiv^  and  gt^ntiiroiifei,  Imt  Uma  it  f^^^m^t  hiddmt  undi<r 
a  glaictf  of  forniHl  g&M^raliiit^i)  wl)ir:|)  i^firlm()<«  r^^v^al  \m 
wittdonii  tntt  not  Ini*  l)<^arh  Tov^  of  t^m^rml  Miow  if*  M)or«<- 
ov^r  ^'t)t)^nMally  an  lialian  (iL-fm-ti  and  t^vidi^nr^ii  of  it  it)  io  \m 
found  in  th«s  pot^t'i^  drMbt),  Int^  wiiMni^^,  and  liit^  condn^-t' 

Afei  may  by  tjiippobwd,  l^^lrHfrh  wati  at^a  lo  (sffw^t  tmt  littltf 
In  t»o  dtsMioralitjdid  a  cojot.  In  ord^r  to  i^rrjrnrp  th**  llhera- 
tion  of  thti  prittOMMri*  Un  had  an  int^-rvi^^w  with  th^  ()imm\- 
DowagMrj  IhH  tih^  vfna  t^till  too  ovt^n-on)^  hy  grii^f  at  th^  lo«« 
of  hi^r  hubliand  in  do  aM|$ht  hnt  r^f^r  hin)  lo  thi^  (>otinml 
fr^r  all  niatl*ir«  c^r^nn^^  itai  with  th^  titat^.  Thitj  advif><i  !>« 
fulluw^d,  not  with  any  hoim  of  femrrubt),  hnl'  hMrativ^  it  wa4 
th^  only  rfmrati  (i[m\  to  hint.  Th^  niaUt^r,  afi^r  nuirh  d^lay 
and  rf^nt^w^d  ^u^riionii  on  hiti  [mii  wat*  (inally  dii^rubtii^d  om 
afturnoon,  In^t  hth^r^  a  d^^ibion  ronld  \m  takt^n,  tim  r>oMn- 
('illor^  ¥^mti  r^hli^L^d  to  r^ttnn  to  th^ir  ri^tipf^f^Mv^  lMHn<i«,  In 
ord«ir  lo  avr)id  Mim  a^tianlU  to  wim-h  ^har  kumni  nvtiry  am 

watt  ^^t'^^'*^'^'  i'*  ^''^  ^'^^^1  ^'^^^^^  fri<^nd4  tit  i\w  (-olonnaK 
wurti  Htii  t)^iii  IhoMgh  had  Vt^imt  h  forM.bMMi  that  oom  of  thi^trrti 
aftf^r  h^inii  i:onni^^:i^d  with  ih«<  nntrd^r  of  tht^  yotnits  King 
Andr^W}  woiild  \m  th^  t'Uiut  ^mm  and  ^-aiifciM  of  th«i  down- 
fall nt  \iiii\)Ai  it  \H  prol^ahlM  that  Un  woidd  hav^  \mm\  Itma 
iMov^d  on  thi^ir  ht^halt  With  thM  young  f^M^Mn  (iiovannfti 
Un  wati  on  affahiM  imm,    tiUti  tiaw  hint  frM^itiftntty,  an4 
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showed  her  partiality  to  him  and  to  letters  by  conferring 
on  him,  as  her  grandfather  had  done  before,  the  post  of 
chaplain.  Even  her  presence,  however,  would  not  induce 
him  to  tolerate  the  gladiatorial  displays  then  in  vogue ;  and 
when  at  one  of  these  a  fine  young  man  fell  mortally  wounded 
before  him,  he  turned  his  horse  and  abruptly  left  the  place. 
To  him  such  encounters  appeared  barbarous  in  the  extreme, 
and  although  their  chief  feature  was  a  trial  of  skill,  it  must 
be  owned  that  fatal  terminations  were  by  no  means  rare. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  this  incident  that  the 
queen  was  of  a  sanguinary  nature.  On  the  contrary,  she  is 
represented,  at  least  by  some  historians,  as  very  gentle  in 
her  manner  if  a  little  eager  to  receive  attention.  Others 
paint  her  in  darker  colours,  but  whatever  opinion  be  formed, 
her  age  and  surroundings  should  not  be  overlooked. 

In  Naples  Petrarch  found  two  friends,  and,  through  them, 
occupations  of  a  more  congenial  nature.  One  of  these  was 
Barbato  di  Sulmona,  to  whom  many  of  his  letters  were 
written ;  the  other  Giovanni  Barili.  Together  they  made 
several  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  visited 
Lake  Avernus,  with  the  grotto  of  the  Cumaean  Sybil  in  its 
midst,  rendered  more  bleak  and  inhospitable  by  the  birds  of 
ill-omen  which  settled  there,  its  hundred  mouths,  whence 
the  oracle  was  delivered,  still  gaping  but  silent;  they 
approached  the  still  waters  of  Acheron,  and  gazed  upon  the 
mountain  whose  foundations,  they  say,  are  plunged  in  hell. 
They  saw  other  grottoes,  some  leading  to  the  infernal 
regions,  others  where  gold  and  treasures  were  supposed  to 
lie  hidden,  but  whence  those  who  went  to  seek  it  returned 
not ;  they  watched  the  flow  of  the  sulphurous  springs  close 
by,  even  then  used  for  their  medicinal  properties;  they 
paused  a  while  on  the  shores  of  the  Lucrine  lake,  famed 
for  its  delicious  oysters ;  they  explored  the  foundations  of 
Nero's  reservoir  from  Mount  Misenus  to  the  Avernian 
lake,  and  they  wandered  on  to  Pozzuoli;  to  the  slopes 
where  the  vines  grew  from  which  the  celebrated  Falernian 
wine  was  made. 

Towards  the  end  of  December  1343,  Petrarch,  glad  to  be 
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relieved  of  hii  duties  in  Naples,  left  that  city  for  Parma*    A 
year  passed  by  in   this  retreat,  spent  partly  In    literary 
occupations  and  partly  in  the  society  of  his  friend,  Acco  di 
Correggio.    But  the  latter  about  this  time  having  grown 
tired  of  the  sovereignty  which    he  wielded,  or  perhaps 
because  he  could  no  longer  maintain  it,  had  sold  it  to 
Obbizxo  d'Este,  who,  but  a  short  while  before,  had  com- 
manded the  forces  of  Mastino  della  Scala  in  an  attack  on 
the  town.    Now  he  was  defending  it  with  the  aid  of  the 
Viscontl  against  the  Lords  of  Verona,  Padua,  and  Bologna, 
together  with  the  GonMgas.    The  state  of  siege  into  which 
it  was  thrown  by  these  events  rendered  it  no  longer  a  desir- 
able abode,  and  Petrarch,  having  come  to  this  conclusion, 
decided  to  seize  the  Arst  available  opportunity  of  escaping 
from  a  position  which  promised  nothing  but  discomfort  to 
one,  who,  like  himself,  wished  to  remain  neutral.     One 
evening  therefore,  not  long  after  sunset,  he  and  a  score  of 
others  harbouring  similar  intentions,  passed  through  the 
enemy's  lines  and  directed  their  course  towards  Keggio. 
When  they  were  close  to  the  city  walls,  the  hour  being  then 
midnight,  they  were  suddenly  assailed  by  a  gang  of  robbers, 
and  such  was  the  consternation  which  this  sudden  attack 
caused  amongst  them,  increased  as  it  was  by  the  darkness, 
their  ignorance  of  the  country,  and  want  of  arms,  that  they 
all  with  one  accord  turned  and  fled  precipitately.    The  poet 
was  congratulating  himself  upon  what  seemed  to  be  a  most 
fortunate  escape  when  his  horse  stumbled  and  fell  with  him. 
Although  considerably  bruised  by  this  accident,  with   the 
old  of  his  companions,  and  with  such  force  as  fear  lent  to 
him,  he  remounted  and  continued  to  push  onward.    The 
party,  however,  had  completely  lost  their  way,  and  for  some 
time  were  obliged  to  camp  in  the  open.    Whilst  in  this 
position  they   had   again  cause   for   alarm,  for   fVom    a 
neighbouring  wall  come  the  sound  of  men's  voices.    Just 
then,  however,  &  violent  thunderstorm  broke  upon  them, 
with  the  result  that,  though  drenched  to  the  skin,  they  were 
delivered  from  their  foes.    As   soon    as  the  first  streak 
of  dawn  appeared,  following  a  footpath  they  had  luckily 
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discovered,  they  arrived  at  Scandiano,  which  town  they 
learned  had  been  surrounded  the  greater  part  of  the  night 
by  bands  intent  on  capturing  them.  Concluding  the 
relation  of  his  adventure,  which  in  the  original  reads  not 
unlike  a  page  from  "  Gil  Bias,"  the  poet  says :  "  You  see  I 
joke,  my  good  Barbato,  for  you  know  that  I  think  Fortune 
to  be  a  name  to  frighten  one,  and  nothing  more.  But  be  it 
what  it  may,  it  was  advantageous  to  us  to  have  lost  our  way ; 
the  storm  was  a  Godsend,  and  by  the  two  together  we 
escaped  a  much  greater  ill."  The  report  of  this  untoward 
incident  was  rapidly  circulated  in  many  parts  of  the  pen- 
insula, but  in  a  very  fragmentary  fashion,  and  since  the 
tendency  amongst  distributors  of  news  of  all  ages  is  rather 
to  give  too  much  than  too  little,  it  came  to  be  believed 
that  Petrarch  was  dead.  One  of  his  many  mourners,  a 
physician  named  Antonio  di  Beccaria,  had  indeed  devoted 
many  days  to  the  composition  of  an  elaborate  and  pompous 
elegy  in  his  honour.  What  his  feelings  must  have  been 
when  he  found  him  to  be  still  alive  it  is  easy  to  conceive. 
Whether  from  this  desire  to  see  him  buried  before  they  had 
killed  him  originated  the  poet's  aversion  to  the  members  of 
that  profession,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  whatever  may 
have  been  its  cause,  it  was  very  pronounced,  as  we  shall  see 
later. 

Before  leaving  Italy,  and  during  a  stay  of  some  months 
at  Verona,  Petrarch  had  given  his  son  Giovanni  into  the 
charge  of  Rinaldo  di  Villafranca,  who  undertook  his  tuition, 
and  with  whom  he  remained  for  two  years,  after  which  his 
father  took  him  to  Parma,  placing  him  under  the  care  of 
one  Gilberto.  In  1347  the  Pope  granted  letters  for  his 
legitimation,  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  scholar  of 
Florence.  Clement  VI.  indeed  seems  to  have  considered 
himself  under  some  obligation  towards  Petrarch,  for  he 
offered  him,  on  his  return  from  Naples  to  Avignon,  the  very 
important  post  of  Apostolic  Secretary. 

In  refusing  it  and  accepting  instead,  some  months  later, 
the  prebend  of  Parma,  he  gave  proof  then,  as  on  many 
other  occasions,  of  much  moderation  and  abnegation ;  yet  he 
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doas  not:  on  that  Account  ^ppa^^r  to  hAva  baan  grataful  to 
his  Uolinasfi  for  thasa  m^rks  of  h\n  astaami  Ha  evan  hinti 
that  they  wara  not  sincarai  »nd  chargas  Clamant  with 
making  great  promiciaq  in  ordar  to  avoid  tha  granting 
of  amall  favours.  Was  not  this,  howavari  it  may  ba  Askad, 
a  further  aicampla  of  tha  anti-Franch  spirit  which  inspired 
Alika  his  words  and  his  acts  ? 

Evants  wara  now  about  to  occur  in  Italy  which  ravai^l  to 
us  mora  fully  tha  character  of  Petrarch  as  a  politician,  Wa 
have  Already  baan  witnesses  of  his  attempt  to  procure  the 
return  of  the  Popes,  We  have  followed  him  to  Parma  where 
he  obtained  an  insight  into  the  sinuous  and  uncertain  policy 
of  Jtalian  rulers,  and  whera  he  wrote  his  famous  and  noble 
canzone  *^  Italia  mia,  bench^  'I  parlar  sia  indarno,"  Wa  have 
had  before  us  evidence  of  tha  disgust  inspired  in  him  by  the 
misrule  prevailing  at  tha  Neapolitan  court.  We  shAll  now 
sea  him  moved  to  such  a  depth  of  feeling  thAt  everything 
else  will  become  sacondAry  to  it.  His  fAmiliAr  relAtions  with 
the  Colonnas  are  broken  up  i  his  very  nature  seems  to  change 
And  to  be  remoulded  under  the  heat  of  his  emotion.  Friend- 
ship, alter  love  the  strongest  bond  which  united  him  to  hid 
fellows,  gives  place  to  enthusiasm  fur  a  great  cause,  end 
with  this  wind  in  his  sails  he  drifts  for  a  while  like  e  ship 
which,  in  the  height  of  a  storm,  has  left  its  moorings.  Tim 
strength  of  this  new  attarhment  may  be  measured  by  that  of 
the  oldf  Uiaromo  Colonna  had  been  the  companion  of  his 
youth,  and  with  him,  in  the  closest  intimacy,  he  had  passed 
many  of  the  most  agreeable  days  of  his  life.  A  souvenir  (if 
them  doubtless  caused  the  dream  which  warned  him  of  the 
bishop's  dissolution.  **  If  justice,"  he  said  af^er  that  event, 
'Mf  faith,  piety.  And  clmrity  prepAre  the  wAy  to  Uod,  if 
A  soul  unhampered  by  worldly  cares  rises  more  freely,  if 
UeAven  is  the  last  and  eternal  resting-place  of  good  and  well- 
created  spirits,  we  are  confident  that  thy  brother  has  ascended 
thither."  This  ocuuirs  in  a  letter  to  the  cardinal  of  whom 
he  spoke  as  one  whose  kindness  towards  him  had  been  that 
of  A  father  or  a  brother,  and  of  the  truth  of  this  their 
correspondence  affords  sulirtcient  testimunyi     His  feelings 
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townrda  th«  other  membera  of  that  fliinUy  wore  of  a  aimilar 
nuture.  Hud  he  not  entertained  reapect  amountinn  tu 
veneration  for  that  noble  patrician,  Stefano  Colunna  ?  Had 
he  not  found  in  Giovanni  di  San  Vito,  the  lattcr'a  younger 
brother,  one  who  aympathiaed  with  him  in  hia  love  of  an- 
tiquityi  and  who  waa  ever  ready  to  act  aa  hia  guide  amongat 
the  marvelloua  ruina  of  ancient  Rome?  Had  not  thia 
family  been  the  chief  Inatrument  in  procuring  hia  coronation 
aa  aupreme  poet,  and  had  not  one  of  them  made  a  apeech 
on  the  occaaion  in  hia  honour?  Here  we  have  aervicea 
which  could  not  be  forgotten  or  belittled,  here  bonda  which 
one  would  think  could  not  eaally  have  been  anapped  in  twain. 
But  with  Petrarch,  who  lived  ao  much  in  that  paat  which 
literature  revealed  to  him,  whoae  taatea  were  formed  accord* 
ing  to  Ita  precepta,  whoae  modela  were  aelected  amongat  ita 
heroes,  the  cause  of  liberty,  coupled  with  the  name  of  Home, 
anciont  miatreaa  of  the  world,  abode  of  hia  Caeaara,  grave  of 
hia  Mien  martyra,  waa  aacred  above  all  other  thinga,  <<  We 
owe,^  he  aaid,  *^  much  to  our  Oienda,  more  to  our  parenta, 
but  ove^rything  to  our  country,"  But  if  he  remembered  Italy 
he  did  not  pay  hia  debt  to  the  Colonnaa  \  nay  more,  he  even 
refused  to  recogniae  it,  **I  waa  poor,'*  he  remarked  on 
taking  leave  of  the  cardinal,  **  when  I  came  to  thy  houae, 
and  I  leave  it  poorer  atill/*  And  in  deacribing  hia  puaition 
there»  he  apeaka  of  it  aa  a  alavery  ill-befltting  one  advanced 
in  yeara,  Muat  not  hia  boat  have  felt  a  pang  when  he  heard 
theae  worda  (Vom  one  whoae  aervicea  to  hia  houae  were  im« 
measurably  leaa  than  the  advantagea  conferred  on  him  ?  But 
Petrarch  did  not  atop  there,  When  he  had  once  formed  hia 
rt^aolution,  when  he  had  aeen  the  cardinal'a  door  cloae  upon 
him,  he  pursued  hia  courae  to  the  bitter  end,  There  waa  no 
moderation  in  hia  conduct,  no  pity,  no  gratitude;  the  atronger 
growth  of  Roman  virtue  had  Htifled  that  i  he  only  saw  hia 
purpoae  and  hia  aim,  The  Colonnaa  were  now  the  op- 
ponents of  the  cause  he  had  come  to  champion— they  and 
all  the  other  familiea  who  lived  upon  the  apoila  of  Rome,  but 
they  more  than  the  reat,  because  they  were  more  powerful. 
It  wM  not  their  defeat  he  wiahed  to  aee,  but  their  extermina« 
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tion.  Severity  towards  them  was  commendable,  mercy 
inhuman.  Such  were  the  maxims,  such  the  principles  of 
action,  which  he  sought  to  instil  into  the  hearts  of  the  people 
whom  he  was  stirring  up  against  their  oppressors. 

What  state  of  things  was  this  which  called  for  such  violent 
remedies  and  inspired  the  poet  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make 
him  unmindful  of  all  other  considerations  ?  If  we  go  back 
a  hundred  or  even  two  hundred  years  from  the  time  of 
which  we  are  writing,  we  shall  find  the  power  in  Rome 
divided,  roughly  speaking,  between  three  rival  claimantu, 
namely,  the  Empire,  the  Papacy,  and  the  Municipality,  repre- 
senting, more  or  less  faithfully,  the  populace.  The  first  of 
these  had  lost  ground  almost  throughout  this  period,  in  spite 
of  the  numerous  adherents  which  in  the  days  of  Dante  it 
could  still  count  in  the  various  cities  of  northern  and 
central  Italy.  Later  on,  when  its  fortunes  rested  in  the 
hands  of  Louis  the  Bavarian,  it  may  be  looked  on  as  having 
almost  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  the  course  of  affairs,  unlcsiA 
it  be  as  a  cause  of  greater  confusion.  The  Popes,  mean- 
while,  had  gone  on  steadily  increasing  their  influence  and 
the  pecuniary  and  other  means  at  their  disposal  Their 
chief  methods  of  doing  this  were  the  free  use  of  excom- 
munications, the  granting  of  pardon  for  sins  in  return  for 
money,  and  the  adoption  of  a  bold  but  skilful  policy  in  their 
relations  with  their  adversaries.  But  when  in  1309  Clement 
V.  retired  to  Avignon,  their  participation  in  the  government 
of  Rome  shrunk  to  the  narrowest  proportions.  With  the 
populace,  as  with  the  Empire,  a  decline  in  its  power  of 
asserting  itself  might  have  been  discerned.  In  the  year 
1 234  its  position  was  undoubtedly  more  favourable,  for  we 
then  read  of  Gregory  IX.  allowing  the  citizens  to  coin  money 
and  to  raise  taxes  from  all  persons,  including  the  clergy, 
whilst  he  also  promised  to  refrain  from  excommunicating 
them.  The  Senate  had  been  re*cstablishcd  in  1 143,  and  the 
people  had  at  first  obtained  a  fair  share  of  the  representa- 
tion. But  this  and  other  institutions  of  those  days  had 
nothing  of  the  stability  of  a  second  chamber  in  modem 
times.     Its  numbers  varied  in  a  most  incoherent  manner 
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from  one  or  two  to  fifty.  Sometimes  its  members  were 
elected  by  the  people,  as  in  the  case  of  Paganino  della  Torre 
and  Giovanni  di  Magnano,  sometimes  by  the  Popes,  and 
sometimes  by  the  King  of  Naples,  who,  having  received  the 
honour  of  senatorship  from  the  Roman  PontiflT,  nominated 
deputies  to  replace  him.  More  often,  however,  the  choice 
would  lie  with  the  chief  noble  families,  and  this  introduced 
a  fourth  element  into  the  government  of  the  city,  one, 
which,  as  the  importance  of  the  others  diminished,  gradually 
became  the  preponderating  one.  These  houses  were  the 
Gaetani,  the  Prefetti  di  Vico,  the  Savelli,  the  Conti,  and 
especially  the  Colonnas  and  Orsini.  They  owned  many 
palaces  and  other  dwellings  in  the  city.  Their  partisans 
were  numerous,  armed,  and  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
except  oppress  those  who,  unlike  themselves,  were  not 
furnished  with  the  means  of  self-defence.  Their  attitude 
frequently  determined  the  election  of  this  or  that  senator. 
During  the  period  in  which  the  selection  rested  with  the 
house  of  Anjou  it  was  the  custom  to  name  one  from  the 
Colonnas  and  one  from  the  Orsini,  thus  balancing,  if  not 
abolishing,  their  rival  pretensions.  This  arrangement  seems 
to  have  been  in  force  at  the  time  of  Petrarch's  coronation. 
The  power  of  the  nobles  was  also  increased  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  them,  and  those  the  most  astute,  became  cardinals 
or  occupied  other  high  posts  in  the  Catholic  hierarchy. 
This  constituted  a  considerable  check  to  any  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  Popes  to  make  their  authority  absolute,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  far  from  leading  these  dignitaries  to 
sympathise  with  the  people  in  their  oppressed  condition,  it 
inclined  them  to  side  with  those  who  were  the  authors  of 
their  troubles.  The  citizens,  moreover,  had  no  organisation 
with  which  they  could  successfully  oppose  their  enemies, 
for  if  they  were  divided  into  arts  and  corporations,  these 
bodies  had  nothing  of  a  military  character.  Usually  they 
were  without  leaders,  and  when,  by  a  fortuitous  combination 
of  circumstances,  they  succeeded  in  electing  one  or  more 
senators,  these,  through  the  intrigues  of  the  nobles  or  by 
special  command  of  the  Pope,  were  soon  again  deposed,  and 
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owing  to  the  defortion  of  their  lupporteri  wore  unnble  to 
hold  thrlr  poiitlon  or  make  their  Influence  felt.  Thui  it 
will  bo  Ncon  that  the  eflbrtN  whirh  from  time  to  time  the 
people  made  to  free  themielveti  from  the  yoke  under  which 
they  groaned  were  ncrcNiiarily  of  a  ipavmodlo  nature,  and 
ronirriuently  bore  little  fruit.  In  the  absence  of  th« 
moderating  Influence  of  the  Pope,  and  owing  to  the  utter 
frcblenoNii  of  the  Kmpire,  nil  rcMtraint  on  tyranny  waa  re- 
moved, 10  that  lawleMiinciiii  and  prrNecutlon  leemrd  to  have 
reached  the  culminating  point.  ANiiaultv  In  the  itreetM, 
quarreU  between  partUani  of  rival  famlliei,  gratultouM  attackn 
on  the  lower  clameMy  robbery  nnd  amaiMlnation  had  become 
the  commonoNt  orr.urrenro.  Kvnry  houMc,  the  occupantN  of 
whieh  were  rich  enough  to  afford  It,  waN  built  with  a  tower 
for  purpoMCN  of  defence.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
dwelllngN  of  the  nobleN,  clmlnN  were  drawn  acroi«  the  itroctn 
and  barrlcaduN  of  wood  Interponed  to  prevent  the  Nuddcn 
onruNh  of  aNNallantg.  Nor  wan  the  ofTcct  of  thii  itato  of 
thIngN  conflncd  to  the  city  alone,  but  extended  to  the 
country  Nurroundlng  It,  where  there  wan  scarcely  more 
reMpert  for  law,  although  there  were  fewer  to  break  It. 
"  Peace,"  wrote  Petrarch  from  (lapranlca  on  hli  flrit  Journey 
to  Home,  'Mm  the  only  charm  I  am  unable  to  And  In  this 
beautiful  region.  Here  the  tihepherd  armii  hiniMelf  and 
watchcN  In  the  buMheM,  fearing  robbem  more  than  wolvoa ; 
the  pcaiiant,  in  a  coat  of  mail,  umcii  the  lance  to  goad  the 
indocile  ox.  The  fowler  iirotectn  himiietf  with  a  ihield 
whilMt  he  nrin  hin  netN,  and  the  flNherman  carriei  a  iword 
when  he  hookn  hlN  flub.  Nothing  In  done  without  weapons. 
Amongnt  the  inhabitantd  of  thin  country  neither  lecurlty 
nor  humanity  reign,  but  war,  hatred,  and  all  that  reMemblea 
the  operatlonN  of  evil  NpirltM." 

Thone,  then,  were  the  conditlooN  which  Petrarch  mourned 
with  luch  a  paNNlonato  IntenNlty  of  feeling,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  which  he  wan  ready  to  make  any  lacriflce.  He  waa 
not  alone  In  thin  dcteMtation  of  the  degraded  itate  Into  which 
the  (ffovernment  had  fallen.  There  wai  another,  who  for  a 
long  time  had  been  an  eye-wltneia  of  theie  evilly  and  who 
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had  been  as  deeply  moved  by  them.     His  name  was  Cola, 
short  for  Niccola,  di  Rienzo,  derived  probably  from  Lorenso, 
though  by  some  he  has  been  called  Niccola  Gatrini.    He  was 
of  humble  parentage,  his  father  being  a  small  innkeeper  in 
Rome,  and  his  mother,  Maddalena,  one  of  the  numerous 
water-carriers  of  that  city.      He  was  good-looking,  and 
possessed  an  attractive  personality.    With  regard  to  his  birth 
there  was  a  curious  legend,  according  to  which  his  paternity 
was  traced  to  the  Emperor,  Henry  VH.,  who  was  said  to 
have  resided  for  a  time  in  his  father's  house.    Rienzi  is  repre- 
sented to  have  made  capital  out  of  this  rumour  which  added 
to  his  popularity.    He  was  brought  up  at  Angani,  where  he 
acquired  a  passionate  love  for  all  that  related  to  the  heroes 
of  antiquity,  a  feeling  which  was  fed  and  nourished  by  the 
monuments  of  the  past,  lying  around  him  on  all  sides  in  his 
native  town.    The  profession  of  advocate  was  the  only  one 
which  he  considered  sufficiently  esteemed  to  satisfy  his 
aspirations,  and  this  raised  him  at  once  many  degrees  in  the 
social  scale.    His  choice  could  not  have  been  a  happier  one 
in  respect  to  his  intellectual  ability,  for  he  was  possessed  of 
a  warm  and  ready  eloquence,  which  rapidly  won  for  him  not 
only  the  cause  he  undertook  to  plead,  but  also  the  sym- 
pathies and  hearts  of  his  auditors.    Much  of  his  time  was 
devoted  to  the  defence  of  orphans  and  widows,  many  of 
whom  had  been  deprived  of  their  natural  protectors  through 
the  unlucky  issue  of  some  sanguinary  encounter.    This  made 
his  popularity  general  and  widespread.    It  was  increased  by 
the  fact  that  he,  too,  had  suffered  wrong  in  the  murder  of  a 
brother,  and  could  obtain  no  redress.    Authority  came  to 
him  when  he  went  to  Avignon  amongst  the  thirteen  "  good 
men "  chosen  to  form  the  deputation  to  the  Pope.    With 
the  latter  he  had  many  long  interviews,  in  which  his  eloquence 
was  employed  to  depict  the  state  of  those,  whose  boast  it 
might  have  been,  but  whose  ill-fortune  it  then  was,  to  call 
themselves  Roman  citizens.    If  he  failed  to  inspire  Clement 
VI.  with  overwhelming  indignation  against  the  authors  of 
this  abuse  of  power,  he  won  sympathy  for  the  oppressed, 
obtained  confidence  for  himself,  and  returned  to  Rome  as 
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Papal  Notary.  It  may  well  have  seemed  to  the  Pope  and 
his  councillors  that  in  Rienzi  they  had  an  instrument  where- 
with to  overthrow  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  whicbi  firstly 
as  Frenchmen,  and  secondly  as  ecclesiastics,  many  of  them 
must  have  desired. 

In  the  next  steps  which  Rienzi  took  in  the  direction  of 
the  enterprise  he  had  now  resolved  on,  he  showed  how  well 
he  understood  its  nature,  its  perils,  and  the  means  by  which 
it  could  be  brought  to  a  successful  termination.  Secrecy 
was  an  impossibility.  Had  he  resorted  to  it,  his  revolution 
would  no  longer  have  been  general;  its  aim  would  have 
been  misunderstood ;  it  would  have  evoked  neither  sympathy 
nor  enthusiasm ;  it  would  have  sunk  to  the  level  of  a  common 
plot ;  probably,  too,  it  would  have  been  discovered,  and  he 
would  have  become  its  first  victim.  The  open  manifestation 
of  his  feelings  and  opinions  was  the  line  of  action  which  he 
adopted.  He  courted  rather  than  shunned  publicity.  Em- 
boldened by  the  emotion  which  his  speeches  call^  forth, 
and  strengthened  by  the  growing  signs  of  support,  he  stood 
up  in  his  place  in  the  council,  saying  to  the  assembled 
rectors  and  officials :  **  You  are  not  good  citizens,  you  who 
consume  little  by  little  the  blood  of  the  poor,  whom  you  are 
unwilling  to  assist."  The  nobles  present  became  incensed  at 
what  seemed  to  them  presumption  on  his  part,  and  one  of 
them,  Andrezzo  Colonna,  springing  up,  struck  him  in  the 
face.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  intimidated  by 
this  attack,  although  at  times  he  may  have  been  deeply  dis- 
couraged and  disheartened  by  the  obstacles  he  had  to 
overcome.  There  was  even  less  disguise  in  his  demeanour 
than  had  previously  been  the  case.  He  frequented  the 
nobility,  he  dined  with  them,  and  when  pressed  by  them  he 
frankly  told  them  that  he  intended  to  bring  about  their 
downfall,  exclaiming  in  a  pompous  manner,  which  made 
them  laugh  heartily  at  his  expense  :  ''  I  shall  be  a  great  lord 
or  emperor.  These  barons  I  will  persecute ;  such  a  one  I 
will  hang ;  such  another  I  will  behead."  With  the  people 
his  harangues,  though  sometimes  showing  a  tendency  to 
become  grandiloquent,  were  generally  imbued  with  greater 
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earnestness.  "  Romans,"  he  would  say,  "you  have  no  peace  ; 
your  land  is  not  cultivated.  Good  faith!  the  Jubilee 
approaches,  but  you  are  not  furnished  with  food  and  pro- 
visions. If  the  people  coining  to  Rome  for  the  Jubilee  find 
you  unprovided,  enraged  with  hunger  they  will  cany  away 
the  very  stones  of  the  city,  but  the  stones  would  not  suffice 
for  such  a  multitude."  With  such  arguments  he  appealed  to 
them  on  many  occasions,  sometimes  appearing  before  them 
in  beautiful  and  costly  raiment  in  order  the  better  to  strike 
their  imagination.  But  of  all  the  means  which  he  employed 
to  impress  them,  none  exceeded  in  power  and  durable  effect 
the  all^orical  pictures  he  caused  to  be  painted  on  the  walls 
of  the  CapitoL  To  these  the  populace,  susceptible  in  the 
highest  d^ee  of  the  influence  of  such  lessons,  returned 
many  times.  Each  detail  afforded  them  a  subject  of  con- 
versation, and  led  them  to  meditate  upon  their  pitiful  state, 
its  causes  and  its  possible  remedy.  In  one  of  these  paintings 
was  depicted  a  terrible  storm  at  sea,  in  the  midst  of  which 
a  dismantled  ship,  without  sail  or  rudder,  feebly  struggled  in 
its  effort  to  keep  afloat  On  the  deck  one  could  perceive 
the  kneeling  figure  of  a  widowed  woman,  clothed  in  black, 
with  dishevelled  hair,  her  dress  torn  from  her  breast,  on 
which  her  hands  were  dasped  as  if  she  prayed.  Above  this 
barque  was  written,  "  This  is  Rome,"  and  around  it  were  four 
others  in  a  like  hapless  condition, bearing  the  names  Babylon, 
Carthage,  Troy,  Jerusalem.  On  each  of  these  lay  the  dead 
body  of  a  woman,  and  above  them  could  be  read  the  words : 
"  These  cities  perished  through  injustice  and  dwindled  away." 
Whilst  from  the  mouths  of  these  corpses  came  forth  the 
words:  '^Sopra  ogni  signoria  fosti  in  altura,  ora  aspetiamo 
qu^  la  tua  rottura"  ("Above  all  sovereignty  wast  thou 
supreme ;  now  we  here  await  thy  ruin  ").  Upon  an  island 
near  by  were  four  female  figures  representing  the  virtues — 
temperance,  justice,  prudence,  and  courage  —  whilst  upon 
another  isle  was  a  fifth  arrayed  in  white,  personifying  the 
Christian  faith,  and  saying  :  "  O  most  high  father,  my  chief 
and  lord,  if  Rome  perishes  where  shall  I  abide?"  But  the 
picture  was  designed  to  call  forth  indignation  not  less  than 
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pity^  ftnd  with  this  intent  the  enemies  of  peace  hud  been 
poftmyed  in  the  gui^e  o(  VAfious  AnimAln.  The  hAtom  And 
fQCiotn  AS  lidnfii,  wolveSi  And  heAtn  j  the  evil  eoynseltofft,  their 
pAftidAnfii,  A»  dogs,  plgSi  And  kids ;  the  fAlse  ofBciAlsi  judges 
And  notAfles  as  r Ams,  df Agons,  And  fo^s ;  the  mufderefSi 
fobbefSi  And  sedutiefs  of  women,  as  CAts,  goAts,  monkeys, 
fiy  tneAns  of  this  pictorJAl  Allegoryi  Hienasi  stteeeeded  in 
deslgnAting  to  the  komAn  people  their  enemies.  Me  hid 
effected  this  without  Arousing  suspicion  or  Anxiety  Amongst 
those  whose  overthrow  he  sought,  or  Allowing  them  to  perceive 
the  imminence  of  the  revolution  he  meditAted.  Whilst  ihey 
were  still  convinced  of  their  own  security,  whilst  Stefkno 
ColonnA  the  oldest,  most  prudent  And  energetic  of  them  ulli 
WAS  Absent  from  the  city,  the  future  Tribune,  recognising  tbtt 
the  moment  to  strike  had  Arrived,  took  his  measures  quickly, 
Assembled  the  citij$ens,  marched  to  the  CApltol,  drew  as  it 
were  l>om  his  pocket  a  new  constitution.  And  procUlmed 
to  them  its  terms.  The  next  dAy  StefAno  ColonnA  re- 
AppeAred  And  gave  vent  to  his  displeasure  And  contempt  for 
the  popular  hero,  thinking  that  he  had  only  to  express  It  in 
order  to  obtain  the  defection  of  his  followers.  8ut  Rien«l| 
when  he  received  news  of  what  had  transpired,  replied  by 
sounding  the  tocsin  of  liberty,  and  the  old  baron  soon 
pertelved  that  flight  was  the  only  safe  course  open  to 
him.  Mis  expulsion  led  to  that  of  the  remaining  nobles. 
Kome  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  the  gAtes  were 
occupied. 

For  some  time  it  seemed  as  though  a  new  erA  had 
dAwned  upon  the  desolate  city.  In  the  charter  which  it 
had  received  from  the  hands  of  its  liberator,  murder  was 
made  a  capital  offence ;  robbery  was  guarded  against  in  the 
streets  and  upon  the  highways  i  the  nobles  were  deprived  of 
their  strongholds )  a  fortnight  was  ft^ed  as  the  utmost  deltty 
in  the  rendering  of  justice.  The  effect  of  this  was  magical 
Klen/J,  who  had  become  Tribune  together  with  the  Iilsho(» 
of  Orvleto,  had  but  to  appeal  to  the  citizens  to  bring  about 
the  reconciliation  of  those  who  had  long  been  enemies.  It 
was  AS  if  a  breath  of  evangellclsm  had  passed  over  the  kmdf 
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and  Christ,  not  His  Vicar,  had  set  foot  in  their  midst.  The 
dream  of  the  author  of  this  change  was  not  limited  to 
Rome.  He  saw  the  same  influence  radiating  in  all  direc- 
tions and  extending  far  and  wide  amongst  the  towns  of  the 
peninsula.  That  this  diffusion  of  good  principles  and  noble 
feelings  might  proceed  the  more  rapidly,  he  despatched 
messengers  calling  together  deputies  from  all  parts  to 
assemble  in  the  Eternal  City,  there  to  unite  their  councils 
and  their  efforts  for  the  common  weal  of  the  whole  of  Italy. 
His  appeal  was  singularly  successful.  From  near  and  from 
afar  came  those  charged  with  the  mission  to  which  his 
suggestion  had  given  rise.  His  fame  had  travelled  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  It  had  crossed  the  Alps  and  ascended 
into  Germany ;  it  had  reached  Avignon ;  it  had  crept  along 
from  port  to  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  till  even  the  Sultan 
of  Babylon  began  to  fear  for  the  safety  of  his  dominions, 
and  to  fortify  the  towns  on  his  sea- coast.  To  many  it 
seemed  as  though,  after  a  sleep  of  centuries,  ancient  Rome 
had  started  up  to  undertake  again  the  conquest  of  the 
world.  Petrarch,  in  his  ''  Apologia  contra  Galli  Calumnias,'' 
gives  us  an  idea  of  what  was  passing  in  men's  minds.  ''  I 
was  then,"  he  writes,  ^*in  (xaul,  and  know  what  I  saw  and 
heard,  and  what  meaning  there  was  in  the  words  and  faces 
of  those  held  in  highest  esteem.  Now  perhaps  they  would 
deny  it,  and  they  can  do  so  easily,  since  the  sting  is  with- 
drawn, but  then  every  one  was  afraid,  for  such  was  still  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  name.'' 

It  was  not  with  fear,  but  joy,  that  the  news  of  this 
revolution  inspired  the  poet.  His  relations  with  him  when 
they  met  in  Avignon,  though  not  of  long  duration,  had 
been  marked  by  confidence  and  intimacy.  Even  at  that 
time  he  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  though  its  true 
nature  had  not  yet  penetrated  there,  for  till  then  it  had 
been  too  closely  wrapped  in  the  folds  of  papal  grace,  and 
the  influence  of  the  Colonnas  had  disturbed  his  vision. 
But  he  had  already  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  whose 
hand  would  tear  this  veil  from  his  eyes. 

He  met  the  future  Tribune  one  day  as  the  latter  was 
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coming  forth  from  a  church,  and  he  listened  to  his  description 
of  the  ills  of  Rome,  which  impressed  him  so  deeply  that  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  a  god  had  stepped  forth  from  the  sacred 
edifice  or  an  oracle  had  spoken  to  him.  This  was  the 
decisive  moment  in  his  destiny.  What  he  had  till  then  but 
dreamed  of  hazily,  he  now  perceived  with  a  brightness  which 
blinded  him  to  all  other  considerations.  As  he  meditated 
on  what  had  passed  in  that  interview,  the  words  of  the 
Roman  orator  rang  again  in  his  ears,  a  violent  emotion 
seized  him,  and  he  exclaimed !  "  Oh,  if  ever  I — oh,  if  during 
my  lifetime — oh,  if  ever  I  could  share  in  so  illustrious  a 
work  and  in  such  glory  1 "  His  heart  was  inflamed  with  this 
ideal  and  every  other  feeling  shrank  and  withered  beside  it 
When  at  length  information  reached  him  that  the  first  blow 
for  freedom  had  been  struck,  he  could  scarcely  contain  his 
enthusiasm.  He  penned  a  letter  every  day  to  Rienzi,  wish- 
ing, but  not  expecting  or  asking,  for  a  reply.  He  congratU' 
latcd  him  on  what  he  had  done,  urging  him  to  build  up  his 
power  on  the  foundations  of  truth,  peace,  Justice,  and 
liberty.  He  dreamed  of  him  appearing  in  a  brilliant  trans- 
figuration. He  told  him  that  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  were 
fixed  on  him,  as  later  those  of  posterity  would  be  also ;  that 
his  letters  were  eagerly  awaited ;  that  they  gave  rise  to  a 
thousand  rumours  owing  to  the  various  interpretations  to 
which  they  were  exposed  j  and  he  congratulated  him  on  his 
wisdom  in  keeping  copies  for  future  reference.  Above  all, 
he  addressed  to  Kicnzi  and  the  Roman  people  a  long  and 
passionate  exhortation  to  persevere,  which  shows  so  com- 
pletely the  moral  transformation  which  he  himself  had 
undergone,  that  even  a  long  extract  from  it  may  be  con- 
sidered interesting.  "  I  loved  the  virtue  of  that  man,''  he 
says  in  another  letter,  "praised  his  purpose,  admired  his 
courage,  deemed  myself  and  Italy  happy,  pictured  to  myself 
the  government  of  the  city  and  tranquillity  of  the  world. 
The  joy  I  felt  for  so  many  reasons  I  could  not  hide,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  participated  in  his  glory  by  Inciting 
that  ardent  one."  To  see  in  what  terms  he  did  this  we  may 
now  turn  to  his  famous  exhortation,  which  was  read  before 
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the  people  in  full  assembly  at  the  Capitol    After  a  brief 
introduction  it  runs  thus:  '*In  your  midst  at  last  reigns 
liberty,  the  sweetest  and  most  desirable  of  things,  as  he  well 
knows  who  has  lost  it.    This  has  been  your  experience  for 
so  long,  therefore  enjoy  it  now  gaily,  but  with  sobriety, 
peace,  and  moderation,  thanking  God,  its  giver,  who  has  re* 
membered  the  holy  city  and  could  not  see  it  longer  enslaved 
— this  city  to  which  He  conceded  the  sovereignty  of  all  the 
earth.     Recall  unceasingly  to  your  memory  your  piist  slavery, 
and  your  present  freedom  will  be  dearer  to  you  than  your 
lives ;  so  that,  if  ever  you  should  be  deprived  of  one  of  them, 
no  one  amongst  you  who  has  a  drop  of  Roman  blood  in  his 
veins  would  not  prefer  to  die  free  rather  than  live  in  serfdom. 
.  .  .  Put  away  from  you  all  memory  of  that  unworthy  in- 
clination which,  perhaps  through  long  habit,  you  feel  towards 
your  tyrants.    The  slave  bows  to  the  proud  lord  through 
constraint ;  the  bird  imprisoned  in  the  cage  plays  with  its 
master ;  but  as  soon  as  occasion  offers,  the  one  breaks  his 
chain,  and  the  other,  having  found  a  way  of  escape,  flics  away. 
And  you,  illustrious  citizens,  whom  subject  nations  used  to 
serve,  and  before  whom  humiliated  kings  prostrated  them- 
selves— you,  having  become  slaves  and  weak,  were  lying 
under  the  yoke  of  a  handful  of  tyrants,  who,  to  increase  our 
grief  and  shame,  were  newcomers  and  strangers.     Aht 
only  pass  in  review  those  who  broke  down  and  destroyed 
your  honour,  your  riches,  and  your  liberty.     Do  you  wish 
to  know  whence  they  came?    Some  from  the  valley  of 
Spoleta,  others  from  the  Rhine  or  from  the  Rhone,  or  from 
some  more  ignoble  corner  of  the  earth;  one  of  them  a 
captive  with  his  arms  bound  behind  him,  brought  here  by 
those  who  had  triumphed  over  him,  and  who,  from  a  slave 
that  he  was,  became  a  citizen,  nay  more,  a  tyrant.    What 
wonder  then  that  these  men  should  hate  Rome,  its  glory,  its 
liberty,  and  your  very  blood.     Do  not  these  things  remind 
them  of  their  former  country,  the  ignominy  of  their  own 
slavery,  and  the  blood  shed  upon  their  plains?    Rather  ought 
we  to  ask  with  surprise  how  you,  Romans  in  arms,  have 
tolerated  them  so  long,  and  whence  proceeds  their  in- 
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HupportAble  pride }  But  what  cAuie  have  they  to  be  so  self- 
SAtUfled  ? .  .  .  They  Are,  perhapi,  proud  of  their  luperfluous 
riches,  they  who,  were  it  not  for  their  thefts  and  violence, 
would  not  have  enough  to  relieve  their  hunger.  Or  it  may 
be  of  their  predominanee  which,  through  your  uprising,  is 
even  now  crunobllng  And  fading  AWAy  ?  PerhAps  it  is  their 
nohle  blood  and  their  unlAwfitl  And  precArieus  citiitenship  t 
And  how  dAre  they  caU  their  rAce  komAn  ?  O  impudent 
lie  I  Through  the  very  Ardour  with  which  they  fAJsely  eUss 
themselves  as  RomAns,  they  will  end  by  believing  themselves 
RomAns  in  reality,  as  if  by  long  lying  one  could  Acquire  a 
fatherland.  Indeed,  I  know  not  whether  this  is  a  matter  for 
laughter  or  for  tears,  since  the  title  HomAn  citisen  is  not  to 
their  tAste  i  And  rAther  thAn  RomAn  oitisens  they  prefer  to  be 
CAlled  RomAn  princes.  But  such  contempt  scArcely  irritAtes 
me  when  I  reflect  that  they  hold  not  only  the  name  of 
citiieen,  but  that  of  man,  to  be  of  little  worth ;  for  their  mad- 
ness has  reached  such  a  pitch,  that,  refusing  the  designation 
*  men,'  they  have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  title  of  lords, 
O  iniquity  I  There,  where  C»»ar  Augustus,  arbiter  of  the 
world's  destinies  and  pacifter  of  all  kingdoms,  once  forbade 
by  law  that  any  one  should  take  the  title  of  lord,  there, 
indeed,  to-day,  a  group  of  robbers  and  beggars  consider 
themselves  oflended  if  others  do  not  call  them  lords.  .  •  . 
But  it  rests  with  you  to  judge  if  they  are  lords,  remembering 
that  in  the  same  city  they  cannot  be  lords  and  you  free,'* 
After  referring  to  the  crime  connected  with  the  name 
Lucreece,  comparing  it  to  those  of  the  Roman  aristocraey, 
he  continues ;  *^This  only  is  the  difference,  that  the  enormity 
of  one  offence  overcame  the  patience  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
whereas  to  try  yours,  infamies  without  number  and  unbear- 
able insults  are  needed."  And  he  begins  the  enumeration 
of  the  misdeeds  which  were  to  be  ascribed  to  the  nobility, 
saying  i  '^They  have  spoiled,  with  impious  hands,  the  templea 
of  (lod,  occupied  the  rocks,  and  shared  amongst  themselvea 
the  public  resources,  the  divisions  of  the  city,  the  honours 
of  the  magistracy ;  thus  far  agreed,  but  in  everything  elao 
turbulent,  seditious,  and  of  contrary  opinion*    Tbey  havtt 
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concluded,  O  misfortune  for  the  human  race !  a  monstrous 
alliance,  and  even  the  walls,  the  bridges,  and  the  innocent 
marble  stones  in  their  avaricious  and  barbarous  cruelty  they 
have  not  spared.  Shame  has  not  prevented  them  from 
breaking  up  into  fragments  palaces,  once  the  abode  of 
illustrious  men,  which  time  or  their  violence  has  thrown 
down,  and  triumphal  arches,  erected  perhaps  in  days  gone 
by  to  celebrate  the  defeat  of  their  ancestors.  These,  too, 
they  have  made  an  object  of  base  bargains  and  vile  gain. 
For,  O  shame !  O  grief  1  out  of  your  marble  columns,  out 
of  the  thresholds  of  your  temples  to  which  the  pious  of  the 
whole  world  used  to  flock,  out  of  the  sculptured  sepulchres 
under  which  the  ashes  of  your  venerated  forefathers  sleep, 
idle  Naples  is  now  seeking  material  with  which  to  adorn 
and  embellish  herself.  Thus  little  by  little  the  ruins  are 
being  lost  which  testified  so  gloriously  to  our  past  grandeur, 
and  you  in  the  meanwhile,  thousands  though  you  are  of 
strong  men,  behave  like  robbers  plundering  a  conquered 
city,  and  not  even  like  slaves,  but  like  sheep,  you  look  on 
and  are  silent,  whilst  these  members  of  the  common  mother 
are  torn  to  pieces  and  scattered  abroad.  But  thou,  O 
strong  man !  who  hast  mercifully  sustained  the  great  mass  of 
this  falling  republic  with  thy  shoulders,  be  in  guard  against 
such  citizens  as  if  they  were  thy  most  cruel  enemies.  New 
Brutus  that  thou  art,  picture  to  thyself  continually  the  old. 
He  was  Consul ;  thou  art  Tribune.  If  we  compare  these 
two  offices,  we  see  the  consuls  often  acting  cruelly  and  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  plebeians,  whereas  the  tribunes  always 
undertook  their  defence.  And  if  that  Consul  condemned 
his  own  sons  to  death  out  of  love  of  liberty,  do  thou  then 
reason  as  to  thy  mode  of  conduct  with  these.  Follow  my 
faithful  counsel.  Turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cries  of  love  and 
relationship,  and  believe,  indeed,  that  he  is  no  friend  to  thee 
nor  to  himself  who  is  an  enemy  of  liberty,  for  from  both  he 
takes  the  most  precious  treasure.  .  .  .'*  Throwing  even 
more  acerbity  into  his  diatribe,  he  continues :  ''  And  traitors 
to  their  country  by  the  avenging  steel  will  die  upon  yon 
hill.    Deep  in  Tartarus  will  they  be  punished  according 
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to  their  deserts,  for  with  one  voice  doetow  ftnd  pot>ti$, 
ancient  »«  well  as  modern,  threaten  them,  They  It  wmi 
whom  Maron  enc iosed  In  a  circle  of  the  mofit  awfvil  punUh* 
ment«,  With  such  a  pestiferous  lot  of  men — nay,  uf  beasts 
—I  say  wnhesltatlngly,  all  severity  is  a  duty,  all  pity  In- 
human, ,  ,  ,  Uomulus  founded  Rome,  Brutus  liberty,  ,  ,  . 
Brutus  reclaimed  the  confiscated  liberty  from  a  sinalo 
tyrant,  thou  from  many.  Hall  Camlllus,  or  Brutus,  or 
Homulus,  or  whatever  other  name  thou  choosest  to  adopt  I 
Hall,  0  founder  of  the  liberty,  peace,  and  tranquillity  of 
Home!  Through  thee  those  now  living  may  die  free, 
through  thee  In  the  future  others  will  be  born  free,  .  .  . 
Hail,  O  most  mighty  one  I  Hall,  best  of  citUensI  Hail, 
glorious  city  of  the  seven  hills !  *' 

Not  only  in  prose  but  In  verse  also  did  Petrarch  cclnbrata 
the  glorious  enterprise  which  the  Tribune  had  undertaken. 
Jn  his  honour  was  written,  according  to  the  opinion  of  nuwt 
competent  judges,  the  beautlftil  ode,  ^^Hplrto  gentll  che 
quelle  meuibra  reggi,"  a  portion  of  the  poetical  translation 
of  which,  by  MacgrtJgor,  is  here  appended  i 

**  H\Mi  htfruiu  i  wlm  with  ^r^  divine 
Kiiu1l0bt  thM«tf  limbiii  Awliile  whlc^h  pilgrim  hul4 
On  e^rth,  »  chi»ft4in,  grHcjimii,  witie,  »nil  Uul4j 
Hloue  lightly,  nuw  the  rpd  uf  %\m»  U  thla^, 
liMina  »n4  her  w»i)tliiiing  uhiMien  ip  PMudne, 
A\m\  ytit  recUim  iM  (he  uhl  gtunl  w»y  i 
Tm  thee  I  iipeak,  Un  eUe where  mi  »  rfty 
Of  viriwB  i^m  I  hiul  e^iiiU'i  heJMW, 
Nor  one  whu  feeU  uf  evil  deeiU  the  shome  | 
Why  It^ly  btiU  WHitit  Ami  wlmt  her  Mm 
I  know  mil  aMUmti  tq  her  piuper  wue, 
Inilolent,  ^^tnU  «1qwi 

Hi  ill  v^ill  i)he  kUti\\ }    U  nnne  tu  rouse  her  fimml } 
Oh  thnt  my  wnktiiung  hftiMU  were  through  her  tfe4«e«  waumll 

Hm  grievmis  i«  the  spell,  the  tritnctf  «a  deep, 
}^Mud  thuuyh  we  phII  my  hiipv  is  f^iiu  that  e'er 
Hhe  yet  will  wnUen  fruiu  her  he^vy  sleep  i 
nut  nut  methinl^s  wiihuut  sume  Imtter  end 
W4S  this  uur  Utune  entrutiiBd  tu  thy  CHie, 
Who  surest  may  revive  and  best  defend. 
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FcAfleasly  then  upon  thiit  reverend  head 
*Mid  her  dithevelleil  locki  thy  Angers  spread. 
And  lift  At  length  the  sluggard  from  the  dust  { 
Ii  day  and  niijht,  who  her  prostration  mourn 
For  this,  in  thee,  have  fixed  my  certain  trust. 
That,  if  her  sons  yet  turn. 
And  their  eyes  ever  to  true  honour  raise 
The  glory  is  reserved  for  thy  illustrious  days, 
•  •  «  •  « 

*Tis  seldom  e'en  that  with  our  fairest  scheme 

Some  adverse  fortune  will  not  mix  and  mar 

With  instant  ill  ambition's  noblest  dreams  i 

But  thou,  once  ta*en  thy  path,  so  walk  that  I 

May  pardon  her  past  faults,  great  as  they  are, 

If  now  at  least  she  gave  herself  the  lie. 

For  never,  in  all  memory,  as  to  thee 

To  mortal  man  so  sure  and  straight  the  way 

Of  everlasting  honour  open  Uy, 

For  thine  the  power  and  will  if  right  I  seei 

To  lift  our  empire  to  its  old  proud  state, 

Let  this  thy  glory  he. 

They  succoured  her  when  young  and  strong  and  great. 

He,  in  her  weak  old  age,  warded  the  stroke  of  Fate, 

P'orth  on  thy  way  I  my  song  and  where  the  bold 

Tarpeian  lifts  his  brow  shouldst  thou  behold. 

Of  others'  weal  more  thoughtftil  than  his  own, 

The  chief  by  general  Italy  revered. 

Tell  him  from  me  to  whom  he  is  but  known 

As  one  to  Virtue  and  by  Fame  endeared, 

1'ill  staiupM  upon  his  heart  the  sad  truth  be, 

That  day  by  day  to  thee 

With  suppliant  attitude  and  streaming  eyes. 

For  justice  and  relief  our  seven-hilled  city  cries." 

But  unluckily  for  Rome,  for  himself  and  the  poet,  Rienxi 
proved  unworthy  of  such  tribute,  and  almost  ere  the  last 
stanza  was  conceived,  news  had  reached  Avignon  of  his 
irregular  proceedings.  Through  what  fault  or  sin  did  he 
then  fall  it  may  be  asked,  and  the  answer  is,  through  vain 
ambition.  Looking  back  after  the  event,  a  few  indications 
may  be  gathered  even  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  and 
still  more  later  on,  which  foreshadowed  what  was  to  come. 
Consider  the  costly  attire  which  he  at  times  affected,  observe 
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the  forced  note  in  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  widows  and 
orphans,  for  if  perhaps  it  was  not  simulated,  it  was  certainly 
exaggerated  in  one  who  had  three  ladies  of  the  Colonnas 
driven  away  when  they  came  to  perform  the  last  religious 
rites  upon  the  dead  bodies  of  their  husbands,  adding  to  this 
barbarous  treatment  a  threat  to  have  the  corpses  thrown 
into  the  common  pit,  amidst  the  remains  of  criminals ;  mark, 
too,  the  silver  pen  which  he  required  whenever  he  affixed 
his  name  to  any  document  as  an  outward  sign  of  the  dignity 
of  his  office,  and  the  rod  of  the  same  metal  which  his 
messengers  bore  as  a  symbol  of  his  majesty.     In  spite,  too, 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  made  it  possible  for  all  to  procure 
justice;  that  he  had  re-organised  the  finances,  breaking  down 
the  immunity  as  regards  the  payment  of  taxes  enjoyed  by 
some  families  and  certain  quarters  of  the  city ;  that  he  had 
established  a  civic  militia  upon  a  solid  basis,  and  that  through 
these  reforms  a  reign  of  peace  had  begun  to  dawn  ;  in  spite 
of  these  benefits  which  had  been  blessed  with  papal  approval, 
proofs  of  the  pride  that  consumed  him  only  increase   in 
number  as  we  proceed  to  the  enumeration  of  his  acts  as 
Tribune.     In  all  of  these,  even  when  they  deal  with  religious 
matters,  we  see  the  same  theatrical  display  and  unreality, 
which,  on  the  completion  of  his  revolution,  became  the 
groundwork  of  his  policy.    There  was  a  vague  but  general 
opinion  then  current  that  the  world  was  about  to  be  re- 
generated by  the  influence  of  the   Holy  Ghost.    At  this 
belief  Rienzi  grasped  to  steady  himself  on  his  assumption 
of  power,  attributing  his  success  to  heavenly  grace,  perform- 
ing the  confessional  and  other  ceremonies  with  ostentatious 
regularity,   and  pretending  to  be  the  recipient  of  divine 
instructions  in  the  form   of  dreams  and  visions.     From 
these  then  he  would  turn  to  secular  manifestations  of  his 
magnificence,  inviting  his  friends  to  sumptuous  banquets, 
where  fools  made   merry,  and  minstrels  sang  his  praise. 
Adventurers  flocked  to  his  court,  and  were  welcomed.    Upon 
his  relatives,  posts  and  honours  were  prodigally  conferred. 
His  wife  never  walked  abroad  but  she  was  accompanied  by 
a  retinue  composed  of  the  daughters  of  the  noblest  families. 
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Gianni  the  barber,  his  uncle,  had  left  the  comb  and  nixor  to 
become  a  great  lord,  and  proudly  rode  about  the  town.    He 
himself  offered  them  an  example  of  contemptuous  vanity. 
If  he  went  to  church  a  procession  was  immediately  formed 
to  follow  him.     He  received  the  nobles  seated  whilst  they 
were  forced  to  remain  standing,  little  thinking  of  the  feelings 
which  this  action,  in  one  of  such  humble  origin,  must  have 
called  forth  in  them.     His  arms  had  been  victorious  against 
Giovanni  di  Vico,  one  of  the  Prefetti,  who  was  now  sub- 
jugated.   He  had  reclaimed  all  the  rights  possessed  by 
ancient  Rome  in  her  palmiest  days.    He  had  bathed  him- 
self in  the  baptistery  of  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni  in 
Laterano,  where  it  is  related  the  Emperor  Constantine  was 
baptized  by  Pope  Sylvester,  and  then  before  the  assembled 
multitude  he  had  been  created  knight,  drowning  the  protest 
of  the  papal  vicar  with  the  sound  of  drums  and  cymbals. 
On  that  day,  wine  and  water  flowed  from  the  nostrils  of  the 
horse  of  Mark  Aurelius,  and  the  populace  drank  thereof. 
But  the  Tribune's  appetite  for  glory  was  not  satiated  by  these 
honours,  to  the  conferment  of  which  a  grateful  populace  had 
willingly  given  its  consent     He  still  coveted  the  crown; 
nor  was  a  single  crown  enough — he  asked  for  seven  :  one  of 
oak  for  having  freed  the  citizens  from  death,  one  of  ivy  for 
his  love  of  religion,  one  of  myrtle  for  duty  performed  and 
hatred  of  avarice,  one  of  laurel  for  the  same  reason,  one  of 
olive  for  the  victory  of  his  humility  over  his  pride,  one  of 
silver  together  with  a  sceptre,  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
a  silver  apple  for  the  justice,  peace,  and  liberty  which  the 
Roman  people  had  acquired  through  him.    One  above  the 
other  they  were  piled  upon  his  head,  which  was  not  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  lightest  of  them,  for  so  puffed  and  blown 
was  now  his  vanity,  that  he  hesitated  not  to  compare  himself 
to  the  Redeemer  of  mankind. 

At  this  sacrilegious  outrage,  the  serious-minded  amongst 
his  supporters  stood  aloof,  and  as  his  own  conceit  ascended 
grade  by  grade,  the  esteem  in  which  men  held  him  fell. 
Disgust  had  from  the  first  been  the  feeling  of  the  nobles, 
but  it  had  been  repressed  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  his 
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mo»t  sudden  elevation.  Now  it  grew  bolder,  and  he,  per- 
ceiving the  turn  affairs  were  taking,  half  in  fear,  nnd  yet 
prompted  to  adopt  some  decisive  line  of  action,  invited  his 
enemies  to  meet  him  at  the  Cai)itoL  There  he  entertained 
them,  till  humility  became  the  subject  of  their  conversation, 
and  old  Stcfano  Colonna,  feeling  the  fine  tissue  of  the 
Tribune's  garments,  boldly  said  to  him  that  poorer  apparel 
would  have  become  him  better.  This  reminded  him  of 
what  his  scheme  had  been,  and  calling  in  his  guards,  he  had 
his  guests  secured.  They  were  now  all  in  his  hands,  and 
he  might,  as  it  were,  at  a  single  blow  have  freed  himself  of 
them  for  ever.  Such  was  his  first  intent,  but  his  own 
irresolution,  the  advice  of  others,  and  it  may  be,  conscience, 
made  him  more  lenient.  So  he  resolved  to  pardon  those 
who  had  already  suffered  the  moral  agony  of  death,  and 
having  extended  to  them  his  clemency,  he  wished  to  make 
a  further  display  of  generosity,  thus  to  disarm  their  natural 
enmity.  Passing  therefore  from  one  e^reme  to  another,  as 
was  his  wont,  he  loaded  them  with  posts  and  honours,  con- 
ferring upon  the  youthful  Giovanni  Colonna  the  generalship 
of  the  civic  militia.  One  by  one,  however,  they  left  the 
city,  not  wishing  to  place  themselves  again  in  the  power  of  a 
man  whose  future  action  seemed  as  uncertain  as  his  mercy 
had  been  unexpected.  In  a  letter  written  five  years  after 
these  events,  Petrarch  denounces  in  the  clearest  terms  the 
course  taken  by  the  Tribune.  "Why  should  he  not,"  he 
remarks,  "  have  rid  himself  and  Rome  of  their  foes  on  this 
proi)itious  occasion  ?  Why  did  he  not  at  least  deprive  thcni 
of  the  means  of  doing  further  harm,  and  break  down  their 
power  in  Rome  by  destroying  their  rocky  fastnesses?  Had 
he  been  conseciucntially  either  clement  or  severe,  all  would 
have  been  well,  but  to  be  both  at  once  thus  purposelessly- 
to  stab  with  one  hand  and  with  the  other  to  offer  balm  and 
ointment — was  not  this,  one  may  well  ask,  the  height  of  folly 
and  of  weakness  ?  "  But  at  the  time  when  these  incidents 
were  taking  place,  the  poet's  hopes  and  faith  in  Rienxi  bad 
not  yet  been  dissipated.  Letters  which  he  probably  then 
wrote,  are  full  of  advice  and  encouragement.    One  of  them 
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contained  an  eclogue  bearing  the  title  **  Pietas  Pastoralis." 
It  represents  the  conversation  of  two  countrymen  returning 
to  their  homes  from  Rome,  of  which  they  deplore  the  ills. 
Martius  is  desirous  to  restore  the  old  farmhouse  (the  Capitol) 
and  the  bridge  (i>.  the  Milvian  bridge,  destroyed  in  the 
civil  wars).  Apicius  is  more  indifferent,  and  whilst  they 
dispute  about  it,  Festinus,  a  shepherd,  comes  to  infonn  them 
that  their  younger  brother,  by  whom  Rienzi  is  meant,  has 
already  undertaken  the  task.  This  was  written  from 
Vaucluse,  its  pastoral  character  being  naturally  suggested  by 
the  surroundings. 

Once  more  the  Tribune  was  destined  to  be  victorious  in 
his  struggle  against  the  barons.  The  latter  were  now 
united  in  their  opposition  to  him.  The  example  of  open 
rebellion  had  been  given  by  the  Orsini,  and  followed  soon 
after  by  the  Savelli  and  Colonnas.  Their  troops  laid 
waste  the  country  surrounding  Rome,  and  they  proceeded 
to  make  a  demonstration  before  the  city  walls,  hoping  that 
through  the  connivance  of  their  friends  within,  they  would 
be  able  to  obtain  an  entry.  Rienzi,  however,  had  assembled 
under  his  banner  a  considerable  number  of  armed  citizens, 
and  when  the  enemy  appeared  they  found  the  gates  locked. 
Many  of  their  divisions  had  defiled,  and  the  remainder 
were  about  to  do  so,  when  the  possibility  of  making  a  sally 
occurred  to  the  besieged,  for  which  purpose  the  gates  were 
thrown  open.  Giovanni  Colonna,  who  was  passing  when 
this  was  done,  misinterpreting  the  meaning  of  it,  rode 
boldly  in.  After  a  moment's  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
defenders,  they,  seeing  him  unsupported,  closed  around  him, 
drove  him  into  a  ditch,  and  there  slew  him.  Whilst  this 
was  taking  place,  his  father  Stefano  the  younger,  hurried  to 
his  aid,  but  unable  to  cope  with  so  many  foes,  he  turned 
his  horse's  head  again  towards  the  gate.  As  he  neared  it, 
a  stone  was  hurled  at  him  from  the  wall,  which  bore  him  to 
the  ground,  and  thus  his  fate  was  sealed.  The  besieged 
now  returned  to  their  plan  of  attack,  and  issuing  forth  in 
large  numbers,  hastened  after  the  retreating  army  of  the 
barons,  of  whose  retainers  eighty  were  killed.    That  day 
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had  brought  irreparable  losses  on  the  Colonna  family. 
Four  of  its  members  were  among  the  slain,  two  within  the 
city  and  two  without.    Old  Stefano  in  that  flght  had  lost 
his  son  and  grandson.    Were  the  misfortunes  of  his  former 
friends  and  hosts  likely  to  touch  the  heart  of  Petrarch? 
Would  he  reconcile  himself  with   them?    Would  he    at 
least  give  exprcHsion  to  his  sympathy  with  them  in  the  day 
of  their  mourning  ?    Was  not  this  a  calamity  which  should 
have  made  him  forget  the  divergence  of  their  views  and 
Interests?    As  much  might  certainly  have  been  expected* 
On  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
opposition  of  the  Colonnas  to  Rienxi  had  then  reached  its 
utmost  degree  of  activity  both  at  Avignon  and  in  the 
Roman  territory.    But  however  difficult  this  fact  may  have 
rendered  it  for  him  to  address  them  upon  the  subject,  it  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  excuse,  for  it  is  less  a 
question  of  what  he  did  on  that  occasion  than  of  the  way 
in  which  he  did  it.    His  silence  indeed  is  easier  to  under- 
stand  than  the  profusion  of  cold,  rhetorical  commonplaces 
which,  after  several  months  of  waiting,  he  poured  forth  u|>on 
the  open  wounds  of  Cardinal  Colonna.    At  that  period  of 
his  life,  his  friendship  for  that  house,  whatever  revival  it 
may  have  undergone  later  on,  may  be  fairly  said  to  have 
ceased  to  exist.    Was  it  the  heat  of  his  imssion  or  the  force 
of  political  reasoning  which  had  thus  dried  up  the  well  of 
his  compassion  ?    To  what  lengths  the  former  had  carried 
him  we  have  already  seen  in  his  letter  to  the  Tribune  and 
the  Roman  pco))le.    As  for  the  second  of  these  influences, 
let  us  ask  ourselves  what  his  cause  would  have  lost  had  he 
freely  expressed  his  grief  at  what  should  have  been  regarded 
as  his  loss  as  well  as  theirs.    Very  little,  assuredly,  yet  it  is 
in  this  direction  rather  than  in  the  other  that  we  must 
seek    the  reason  of  his  indifference.     Indeed  the  only 
motive  which   explains,  though   it   does  not   justify  his 
coldness,  is  to  be  found  in  the  exaggerated  and  demo- 
cratical  republicanism  which  ho  adopted  as  his  standard 
of  action,  and  when  we  see  this  breaking  the  bonds  of 
friendship,  and  blinding  him  to  a  sense  of  gratitude^  we 
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must  recognise  that  these  qualities  were  i)roportionatcly 
weak  in  him. 

In  addition  to  the  hostility  of  the  nobles,  Riensi  had 
also  to  meet  that  of  the  l*ope.  The  latter**  suspicions  had 
been  aroused  by  the  recent  manifestations  of  the  Trihunc^s 
ambition,  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  sluntber  again  by 
those  interested  in  bringing  about  his  overthrow.  Amongst 
these,  the  most  active  was  naturally  Cardinal  Colonna.  It 
was  owing  to  this  prelate's  influence  that  Kienxi  at  the  time 
of  his  flrst  visit  to  Avignon  had  been  reduced  to  a  state 
of  poverty  verging  on  ruin.  Afterwards  he  had  been  raised 
again  through  the  same  medium  to  pai)al  favour,  and  though 
there  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  cause  of  this  sudden  transi- 
tion, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conjecture  that  Petrarch  had 
intervened  on  his  behalf.  Now,  however,  there  could  be  no 
(jueation  of  leniency  or  compromise  on  the  part  of  the 
Cardinal,  and  a  rupture  with  the  poet  was  the  unavoidable 
consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  a  rupture,  be  it  said, 
to  which  the  latter's  impetuosity  contributed  not  a  little. 
Wishing  to  know  the  extent  of  Rienxi*8  pretensions,  and  to 
put  a  limit  to  them,  Clement  VL  sent  Bortrand  de  Ueux  as 
his  legate  to  Rome  for  that  jmrpose,  The  mission,  however, 
was  entirely  abortive,  the  demeanour  alone  of  the  Tribune 
making  negotiation  impossible.  On  his  assumption  of  power 
he  had  been  careful  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Bishop 
of  Orvietoas  representative  of  his  Holiness.  Vox  some  time 
also  he  had  been  prodigal  in  his  professions  of  obedience  to 
papal  commands,  but  gradually  this  sentiment  disappeared 
from  both  his  acts  and  communications.  When  he  had 
virtually  assumed  entire  control  of  affairs,  he  began  to  speak 
of  Rome  and  the  papacy  as  being  indivisibly  united,  and  to 
throw  out  threats  of  proceeding  to  the  election  of  a  new  Pope. 
After  his  victory  over  the  Colonnas,  his  bearing  became  for  a 
time,  as  might  have  been  expected,  still  more  truculent  and 
imperious.  Those  barons  who  had  served  him,  consisting 
chiefly  of  some  of  the  Orsini,  hostile  to  the  other  members  of 
that  family,  in  turn  became  disaffected.  Kven  Petrarch's 
attitude  was  modified.    "  I  have  seen  and  read  a  copy,"  he 
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writes,  "  of  the  Tribune's  letter  which  astonishes  me  much.  I 
foresee  the  destiny  of  my  country,  and  wherever  I  turn,  I 
find  cause  and  matter  for  sadness."  As  the  rumours  of 
Rienzi's  proceedings  increased,  he  took  his  pen,  and  amongst 
other  things,  addressed  to  him  the  following  exhortation : 
"  Take  care,  I  pray  thee,  not  to  spoil  thy  most  splendid  fame. 
No  one  except  thee  could  shake  the  foundations  of  the 
edifice  thou  hast  built  up.  An  illustrious  name  is  not  won 
nor  maintained  without  trouble.  For  to  preserve  great  fame 
is  a  great  task,  as  I  have  already  said  in  this  line,  and  thou 
wilt  pardon  me  if  I  use  it  in  reference  to  thee,  having  been 
pleased  to  transfer  it  from  my  private  letters  to  my  poem 
**  Africa.''  But  reduce  me  not  to  the  cruel  necessity  of  ending 
as  a  satire  the  lyrical  composition  which,  as  this  pen  well 
knows,  I  was  preparing  in  thy  honour  with  great  persever- 
ance.  .  .  .  Towards  thee  I  hastened  with  my  whole  heart, 
but  I  now  turn  aside ;  other  than  thou  wast  I  will  not  see 
thee.  Farewell  to  Rome,  to  thee  farewell,  if  all  is  true  that 
I  have  heard.  Rather  than  come  to  thee,  I  would  flee  to  the 
Indies.  But  are  such  things  true  7  Oh,  how  ill  the  end 
agrees  with  the  beginning,"  and  though  he  would  willingly 
disbelieve  the  friend  who  had  informed  him  of  what  was 
passing  in  Rome,  he  finishes  his  letter  with  this  warning : 
"  Consider  in  your  own  mind,  without  giving  room  for  error, 
who  thou  art,  who  thou  wast,  whence  thou  hast  come  and  how 
far  without  injury  to  liberty,  thou  canst  go  forward,  what  repre- 
sentations thou  mayst  have  made,  what  name  assumed,  what 
hopes  aroused,  and  what  doctrines  professed  in  public ;  and 
thou  wilt  understand  that  thou  art  not  lord,  but  servant  of 
the  Republic."  This  letter  was  written  from  Genoa,  whither 
the  poet  had  gone  on  his  way  to  Rome,  and  had  he  not 
received  news  which  rendered  his  further  progress  useless,  it 
is  possible  that  he  would  have  taken  a  more  active  part  in 
the  political  affairs  of  his  country. 

The  Pope's  attitude  had  then  become  more  threatening. 
He  had  written  to  the  Roman  people  exposing  to  them  his 
griefs  against  Rienzi,  proclaiming  him,  at  the  same  time,  to 
be  a  disobedient  son  of  the  Church,  and  many  other  things 
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besides.  The  style  of  those  who  collaborated  in  the  com- 
position of  this  epistle  was  certainly  not  wanting  in  vigour. 
Speaking  of  the  Tribune's  malice,  they  say  that  it ''  glided  like 
a  serpent,  bit  like  a  scorpion,  and  diffused  itself  like  a 
poison."  But  in  reality  he  was  no  longer  the  formidable 
enemy  this  language  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  Following 
rapidly  upon  his  elation  at  the  defeat  of  the  Colonnas,  a 
sudden  change  had  taken  place  in  his  moral  condition. 
From  the  most  aspiring  and  conceited  of  despots,  he  had 
most  unexpectedly  become  the  weakest  and  most  irresolute 
of  rulers.  He  had  never  possessed  the  skill  or  courage  of  a 
soldier,  but  hitherto  his  eloquence  and  thirst  for  glory  had 
made  up  for  these  deficiencies.  Now,  however,  his  ambition 
was  satiated  with  honour,  and  like  a  bladder  which  has  been 
overstretched  by  the  amount  of  air  injected  into  it,  it  began 
to  reveal  its  flaccid  nature.  Complete  indeed  was  his 
demoralisation.  Though  no  danger  actually  threatened 
him,  he  was  the  victim  of  his  own  fears.  At  night  he  would 
dream  that  the  Capitol  was  falling  in,  or  that  the  enemy  had 
penetrated  and  seized  it.  Towards  evening  he  had  noted 
on  one  or  two  occasions  an  owl  settle  upon  the  roof,  and 
although  his  servants  had  frightened  it  away,  the  ill-omened 
bird  returned,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  sure  presage 
of  misfortune.  For  the  space  of  nearly  a  fortnight  he  re- 
mained sleepless  and  agitated.  His  of)icial  acts  also 
reflected  this  debility  of  purpose.  He  sought  to  propitiate 
Clement  VI.  He  renominated  the  Bishop  of  Orvieto  as 
his  colleague,  recalled  Giannotto  di  Euries  his  lieutenant 
from  the  towns  in  which  the  papacy  claimed  rights  of 
jurisdiction,  and  styled  himself  Augustus  the  Tribune,  Or 
more  simply.  Cola  Knight  and  Rector  for  our  Lord  the  Pope. 
Even  the  external  emblems  of  his  power,  the  sceptre  and 
the  silver  crown,  he  placed  repentantly  upon  the  altar  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  Church  of  Araceli.  Yet  this  show  of  sub- 
mission availed  him  little,  not  because  Clement  VI.  or  his 
legates  had  taken  severe  measures  against  him,  but  because 
the  greatest  risks  to  which  he  was  exposed  proceeded  from 
his  own  cowardice  and  pusillanimity.    He  had  come  into 
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power  as  the  avenger  of  a  people's  wrongs,  borne  along  by  a 
wave  of  enthusiasm,  and  now  he  fell  again  from  his  high 
position  because  a  certain  Pipino  of  Altamura,  Count  of 
Minorbino,  banished  from  Naples  for  robbery,  whose  libera- 
tion it  will  be  remembered  Petrarch  had  procured,  dared  to 
defy  him.  The  incident  which  led  to  this  was  a  disturbance 
in  the  streets,  and  Ricnzi  had  summoned  the  Count  as  its 
chief  author  to  appear  before  him.  Pipino,  however,  refused^ 
and  fortified  himself.  Bells  were  rung  as  a  signal  to  the 
adherents  of  both  parties,  but  the  people  failed  to  answer 
the  Tribune's  call,  and  he,  thinking  himself  betrayed,  with 
tears  and  lamentations  bade  his  few  followers  farewell, 
hastened  to  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo,  where  his  wife,  dis- 
guised as  monk,  rejoined  him,  and  from  there  fled  to  Civita 
Vecchia.  Had  he  remained,  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  easily  overcome  his  enemy ;  but  so  denuded  was  he  of 
military  spirit,  that  though  he  had  promised  to  meet  death 
for  the  Republic,  he  had  not  even  the  courage  to  assemble 
his  partisans  and  stake  their  lives  in  his  cause. 

The  fall  of  Rienzi  was  a  fatal  blow  to  Petrarch's  hopes 
of  seeing  Rome  regenerated.  But  though  he  fully  recog- 
nised the  importance  of  this  event,  he  did  not  on  that 
account  abandon  his  faith  in  the  ideal  of  popular  govern- 
ment, which  he  had  imagined,  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  to 
be  wondered  at,  he  seems  to  have  entertained  for  the 
Tribune,  during  many  years,  feelings  closely  allied  to  friend- 
ship. £ven  as  late  as  1371  he  wrote  enthusiastically  of  him, 
and  in  1354,  he  holds  him  forth  as  a  model  for  the  imitation 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  closing  his  remarks  with  the 
sentence,  **  I  condemn  not  this  man,  nor  do  I  absolve  him.** 
When  the  Tribune  was  brought  as  a  prisoner,  abject  and 
repentant,  to  Avignon,  Petrarch  pitied  him,  and  believing 
that  he  could  do  but  little  for  him,  wrote  a  long  address  to 
the  Roman  people,  urging  them  to  take  steps  on  his  behalf. 
It  is  from  his  pen  also  that  we  have  the  interesting  account 
of  the  cause  which  induced  the  papal  authorities  to  commute 
the  death  sentence  which  they  had  passed  on  htm.  Versi- 
fication, it  appears,  was  in  those  days  one  of  the  commonest 
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pastimes  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Avignon.  Every  call- 
ing, almost  every  family,  had  its  poet,  and  as  may  be  readily 
supposed,  most  of  them  were  indifferent  performers  on  the 
lyre.  However,  poetry  itself  was  not  less  venerated  because 
all  its  votaries  were  not  masters  of  the  art,  and  it  so  chanced 
that  to  Rienzi  had  been  attributed  powers  above  the 
common  in  this  respect.  By  some  this  might  be  looked  on 
as  an  aggravation  of  his  crimes  j  not  so  in  Avignon,  and 
although  this  belief  was,  as  Petrarch  says,  entirely  unfounded, 
it  did  not  prevent  people  from  deploring  the  loss  of  one  so 
gifted.  Whether  this  was  merely  a  pretext,  or  whether  it 
was  the  true  motive  which  inspired  the  clemency  extended 
to  him,  the  authority  just  quoted  does  not  reveal  to  us.  It 
has,  however,  been  suggested  that  his  fame  as  an  orator  was 
allowed  to  operate  in  his  favour,  which  is  in  all  probability 
true.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  his 
judges  were  disposed  to  be  lenient. 

With  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Rome,  time  brought  but  little 
change  in  the  opinions  of  Petrarch.  In  1351  the  Pope 
appointed  four  cardinals  to  conduct  an  enquiry  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  as  they  solicited  the  expression  of  his  views,  he 
forwarded  it  to  them  in  two  letters.  The  longer  and  more 
important  of  these  begins  with  a  fervid  exhortation  to 
believe  in  the  unique  position  and  glory  of  the  Eternal  City. 
Then  he  passes  to  one  of  his  customary  tirades  against  the 
nobility,  to  which  nine-tenths  of  the  letter  are  given  up,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  failure  of  his  cause  has  scarcely 
diminished  his  ardour  in  sustaining  it.  He  recurs  again  to 
the  arguments  put  forward  in  his  address  to  Rienzi  and  the 
Roman  people.  Once  or  twice  he  seems  to  hesitate  and 
ask  himself  if  these  enemies  of  freedom  could  not  be  con- 
verted to  feelings  more  consonant  with  respect  for  the  rights 
of  citizenship.  But  he  abandons  the  opinion  almost  as  soon 
as  he  has  formed  it,  and  returns  to  his  condemnation  of  the 
nobility,  urging  the  cardinals  on  no  account  to  admit  them 
to  the  public  offices.  He  would  even  exclude  the  Latins, 
whom  he  regards  as  not  being  of  pure  descent,  and  he  goes 
on  to  quote  examples  from  antiquity  in  support  of  the  pro- 
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posal,  notably  that  of  Titus  Manlius.  He  also  alludes  to 
the  low  origin  of  [the  cdiloi  G.  Flavius,  who,  having  risen 
through  his  talent  to  that  post,  and  finding  himself  in  a  room 
where  many  nobles  remained  seated  in  order  to  show  their 
contempt  for  him,  sent  for  the  chair  of  his  office  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  their  confusion.  In  the  midnt 
of  this  attack  occurs  the  following  passage  of  considerable 
importance  as  a  declaration  of  his  position  in  his  relations 
with  the  Roman  nobility,  and  especially  with  the  Colonnan. 
"And  here,"  he  says,  "in  order  that  no  suspicion  of  private 
rancour  be  entertained  with  regard  to  what  I  have  to  say, 
may  I  be  allowed  to  affirm  that  of  the  two  families  who  are 
at  the  root  of  so  many  evils,  the  one  is  in  no  sense  an  object 
of  dislike  to  me,  whereas  with  the  other,  as  all  know,  I  have 
been  united,  not  only  by  friendship,  but  by  the  bonds  of 
humble  domestic  familiarity,  and  no  princely  house  in  the 
world  has  been  dearer  to  me  than  that  one.  Yet  still  dearer 
to  me  is  the  public  welfare,  dearer  are  Rome,  Italy,  and 
universal  peace  and  security.''  Indeed,  if  we  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  Petrarch  had  openly  incited  Rienzi  and  the 
Roman  populace  to  destroy,  root  and  branch,  the  whole 
family  of  the  Colonnas,  we  shall  find  much  to  admire  in  his 
conduct.  It  was  bold,  independent,  and  elevated.  It  does 
not  betray  the  slightest  selfishness.  As  far  as  sentiment 
alone  is  concerned,  it  was,  with  the  restriction  just  now 
alluded  to,  noble  and  patriotic.  With  respect  to  the  ideas 
by  which  it  was  inspired,  something  may  be  said  in  its  favour 
and  something  against  it.  Petrarch  was  right  in  considering 
that  the  government  of  Ricnd,  in  spite  of  his  faults,  ap- 
proached nearer  to  his  ideal  of  peace,  liljerty,  and  concord 
than  anything  which  might  have  been  evolved  out  of  the 
rival  animosities  of  the  Savelli,  the  Prefctti,  the  Orsini,  and 
the  Colonnas.  History  has  put  this  beyond  the  reach  of 
doubt.  Nay,  one  may  even  affirm  that  he  was  not  mistaken 
in  believing  the  destruction  of  their  power  to  be  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  any  other  form  of  rule. 
But  was  he  on  this  account  justified  in  countenancing  their 
murder  ?    Was  not  this  an  entirely  false  conception  of  duty 
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which  could  so  blind  him  to  the  gravity  of  such  an  ofTonct*  7 
It  wou)d  be  wrong  to  impute  to  him  a  lack  of  good  faith  in 
his  allegations  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Orsini  and 
Colonnas,  but  if  his  assertions  are  correct,  they  only  represent 
half  the  truth*  According  to  Petrarch's  confession,  no  one 
was  so  worthy  a  representative  of  the  Roman  ])atrician  as 
old  Stefano  Colonna*  Was  it  not  from  the  latter  and  his 
brother  that  he  learned  to  love  and  honour  Rome  ?  Could 
the  Roman  populace  claim  to  possess  either  the  purity  of 
descent  or  courage  which  would  have  made  them  the  true 
heirs  of  their  great  ancestors  ?  It  may  have  been  (uirt  of 
Petrarch's  policy  to  confer  nobility  on  them,  in  order  to 
inspire  them  with  virtue,  but  he  himself  and  others,  must 
have  seen  the  fictitious  character  of  the  course  ho  had 
adopted,  and  it  does  not  perhaps  meet  with  sufficient 
recognition.  The  weak  side  of  his  intervention  consists  in 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  enough  consider  the  realities  of  the 
situation,  and  the  means  by  which  his  ends  might  be 
attained.  But  had  he  done  this,  he  would  have  been  a 
man  of  government,  to  which  title,  although  an  orator,  he 
has  earned  no  right. 

For  several  years  after  the  fall  of  Rienzi,  Petrarch  led  a 
somewhat  unsettled  and  wandering  life.  He  was  passing 
frequently  between  Parma,  Padua,  and  Verona,  He  visited 
the  Estensi  at  Ferrara,  and  Pio  Manfredi  at  Carpi.  He 
was  on  two  occasions  in  Mantua.  Jacopo  da  Carrara,  lord 
of  Padua,  shortly  after  most  foully  murdered  by  his  cousin 
Guglielmo,  behaved  most  kindly  to  him,  offering  him  a 
canonicate,  of  which  he  enjoyed  the  patronage.  Soon  after, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Parma,  and  went 
thither  to  take  possession  of  it.  It  was  in  that  city  that  the 
news  had  reached  him  in  1348  of  Laura's  death.  There 
also  he  heard  that  Cardinal  Colonna  had  passed  away, 
leaving  old  Stefano  to  mourn  the  loss  of  all  his  sons. 
There  was  something  touching  in  the  misfortune  of  this 
aged  chief,  who,  in  his  solitary  grandeur  resembled  some 
hoary  oak  in  a  storm-beaten  and  devastated  forest,  standing 
alone,  where  alL  other  trees  have  been  levelled  to  the 
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gmnml,  IVtMf^'h  felt  rompRssloH  tor  him,  and  mnie  Ut 
ItltH,  rt^rAlllnjj  a  ^omv^fmaUoh  {\wy  \m\  Iia4  toj4r'thrr  mmt^ 
ymfrt  bf^forrt,  U  \m\  U\fm(\  mnm  i\w  flttk«  to  whlrh  Ih*^ 
mninht^rs  of  his  house  Wf^r*^  pxpo^ied,  mA  HMmn  hud 
ft^rrtoUt  whftt  evf*iHuftlly  ot'rurred,  immrfy,  tlmt  he  would  \m 
tht^  hrlr  of  All  his  t'hildf  f^n,  The  souvenir  of  this  Im'fdetit, 
now  so  full  of  hie^olnij,  vma^A  In  him  nm\h  li  violoht  fit  of 
jirlpf,  llmt  li  si^eiurd  «s  If  the  oooflKmittflttH,  brokt^n  down  Uy 
the  stfrtlti  upon  his  frin  es,  would  totter  Into  the  jjrftve, 

In  (lAfdhml  ColonuA,  All  devoted  to  lltefAturci  ftnd  Aft 
hftd  lost  A  friend  And  |mtmni  Ills  house  hAd  been  th<9 
rende/.vous  of  the  most  distinguished  ItAllAns,  who  h^\ 
mAde  Avlf^non  their  Abode.  All  thAt  Is  known  of  hint 
leAds  us  to  believe  thAt  he  was  a  nmn  of  a  very  e^uAbln 
temperAment,  Atid  In  this,  as  h)  sonte  other  rrspei  ts,  he  waq 
not  unlike  thAt  n^reAt  Florentine  prhu^e,  Loret)/o  II  MA|$nifirot 
Three  of  those  who  hAd  enjoyed  his  fAvours,  Hot^rAtes,  LurA 
(Irlstlno  And  MAltmrdo  Ari'urslo,  were  thtts  deprived  of 
their  home,  The  former  invited  I'etrAn'h  to  eome  to 
Avignon.  The  two  lAtter  turned  their  footsteps  ti)WArds  IlAly 
to  join  him  there.  IJut  ere  they  Imd  reA^hed  him,  as  thrry 
were  crossing  the  Apr-nnltir^s,  they  were  AttAeked  by 
robbers,  one  of  them  was  murdered.  And  the  otimr  ao 
Sf^rlously  woiutded  tlmt  his  rerovt^ry  AppeAreit  ImprobAblr'. 
IVtrArrh's  grlnfAtwl  IndlgOAtlon  found  vent  In  some  MtetA 
whl<:h  he  wrotn  to  thf^  Kloretitlne  Kepublle,  vlgorou«»ly 
exhorting  thrm  to  obtAln  SAtlsfAMlun  for  this  Aet  of 
brlgAndrtgn,  And  his  reprr^sr^ntAtlons  were  so  fAr  stjeiettsful, 
tlmt,  though  the  Ai  tuAl  perpetrAtors  of  the  dred  nmy  not 
Imve  brr^n  I  Apturril,  their  j^rotertors,  the  powerful  but  lAwlr«»« 
fAmlly  of  the  Ulmldlnl,  stiltrrml  dr^feAt  At  thrt  Imnds  of  thc^ 
forcr^s  sent  AgAhrst  tht^m,  And  lost  nmny  of  their  strcmgholdti. 

Now  tlmt  IVtrArrh  hAd  no  longer  Any  hope  of  serine 
Home  work  Its  own  regenerAtlon,  he  turned  his  gA^^e,  Ad 
l)Ante  Imd  done  before,  towArds  Oernmny  And  the  Kmperorf 
on  whom  the  title  he  bore  ronlnrred  the  right  to  intervefm 
In  the  AflAlrs  of  ItAly.  To  (^Imrles  IV.  of  liUxemburg  therr 
fore,  wlig  rtominAlly  reigned  h)  Kome,  Although  m  yot  htt 
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had  never  set  foot  there,  he  addressed  an  eloquent  petition, 
urging  the  necessity  of  his  presence  in  his  southern  kingdom. 
In  the  communication  itself  there  is  little  which  is  worthy 
of  note.    The  poet  composed  it  in  the  usual  style,  dealing 
with  the  subject  only  in  the  most  general  way,  making  an 
appeal  to  the  Emperor's  vanity  and  ambition  in  fine  sound- 
ing phrases  which,  though  a  little  pretentious  and  too  highly 
flavoured  with  antitheses,  were  perhaps  as  well  calculated  to 
attain  the  writer's  object  as  any  other  form  of  composition. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  whole  is  the  bold- 
ness with  which  he  speaks  to  so  exalted  a  personage  as 
Charles  IV.     His  own  explanation  of  his  attitude  is  given 
in  a  letter  which  he  directed  some  years  later  to  Urban  V., 
in  which  he  says:   "I  then,  as  unknown  to  the  Roman 
Emperor  as  I  was  afterwards  well  acquainted  and  familiar 
with  him,  did  not  hesitate  to  write  frankly  things  which  I 
thought  fit,  and  he  well  knows  what  pains  I  took  encourag- 
ing, stimulating,  exciting,  and  reproaching  him.    This  I  did, 
not  as  a  duty  of  my  office,  but  considering  that  what  is 
useful,  when  neglected  by  the  right  persons,  should  be  per- 
formed by  some  one.     For  moved  not  by  my  rank  and 
position,  but  my  faith,  I  deemed  it  proper  to  raise  my  voice 
in  the  universal  shipwreck,  which,  if  it  were  not  advantageous 
to  the  community  in  danger,  at  least  brought  me  comfort 
and  gave  vent  to  my  grief.    And  whilst  nil  others  remained 
silent,  my  conscience  spurred  mc  to  exhort  and  admonish 
the  Emperor  of  Rome,  for  the  other  course  seemed  to  me 
destined  to  bring  with  it  remorse  and  infamy."    But  Charles 
IV.  was  not  the  hero  that   Petrarch  with  his  eloquence 
would  willingly  have  made  him.     Circumstances  connected 
with  his  election  might  have  revealed  this  to  him,  and  per- 
haps he  was  aware  of  it.    The  Emperor  had  surrendered  all 
the  power  that  his  position  gave  him  as  a  preliminary  con- 
dition in  return  for  Pope  Clement's  support.      He  had 
consented  to  become  a  more  dummy  as  far  as  the  affairs  of 
Italy  were  concerned,  a  functionary  in   the   papal   anti- 
chamber.     He  was  not  even  free  to  visit  his  capital  if  this 
happened  to  be  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  Holiness  and 
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his  adviscrsi  and  though  tho  Pope,  confident  of  his  sub- 
missivencHS,  would  willingly  have  employed  him  to  weaken 
the  power  of  the  ViHconti,  both  men  and  means  were  wanting 
to  make  such  a  project  feasible. 

In  the  month  of  Octol)cr  1350,  tho  throng  of  pilgrims 
visiting  Rome  for  the  Jubilee  had  scarcely  diminished.  The 
movement  indeed  seemed  to  have  received  a  fresh  impetus 
from  the  number  of  those  till  then  occupied  in  harvesting 
operations,  and  from  the  desire  of  all  to  conclude  their 
visit  before  winter  came  upon  them.  Moved  by  pious 
thoughts  of  his  future  salvation,  Petrarch  also  had  decided 
to  undertake  tho  Journey,  and  had  asked  (»uglielmo  da 
Pastrcngo  to  accompany  him,  but  as  his  friend  was  detained 
in  Verona  by  family  matters,  he  joined  a  party,  comprising 
two  abbots  and  several  laymen,  which  was  about  to  set  out. 
They  journeyed  together  as  far  as  Bolscna,  and  were  about 
to  leave  this  place  again,  when  an  accident  occurred  to  the 
poet,  which  rendered  further  progress  for  him  a  most  painful 
proceeding.  He  was  seated  in  the  saddle  waiting  for  his 
fellow  travellers  and  revolving  in  his  mind  considerations 
with  respect  to  Rome  and  the  occasions  of  his  previous 
journeys  there,  when  the  horse  of  one  of  the  abbots,  con- 
ceiving a  momentary  spite  for  the  one  which  he  bestrode, 
struck  out  with  both  legs,  wounding  him  on  the  shin  bone 
a  little  below  the  knee.  Rather  than  remain  in  the  village 
where  they  then  were,  he  followed  the  others  to  their  desli 
nation.  On  his  arrival,  however,  he  took  to  his  bed  ami 
callccl  some  doctors  to  his  aid.  Apparently  he  had  moro 
confidence  in  their  skill  in  dealing  with  an  open  wound 
than  in  their  prelrndcd  ability  in  treating  the  Internal  ills 
of  the  human  body,  which,  as  wo  shall  see,  merely  awoke 
his  contempt.  His  leg,  however,  was  tlien  in  a  foul  con- 
dition, and  partly  through  tho  remedies  applied,  partly 
through  the  natural  process  of  healing,  his  recovery  was 
eftcctcd.  lie  was  thus  able  to  visit  the  number  of  churches 
which  the  regulations  prcscrihed,  and  having  performed  his 
duty  in  this  respect,  departed  again  in  tho  direction  o( 
Padua. 
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His  way  led  him  first  to  Arczzo,  where  he  was  greeted 
by  the  citizens  with  marks  of  deference  and  esteem.  The 
honour  of  its  being  his  birthplace,  was,  it  seems,  dear  to 
them,  and  the  house  in  which  he  was  born  was  jealously 
preserved  in  its  original  condition.  The  owners  of  it  would 
willingly  have  enlarged  it,  for  it  was  small,  but  they  were 
enjoined  to  undertake  no  alterations.  He  was  much 
touched  by  this  proof  of  regard,  and  contrasted  it  with  the 
indifference  of  Florence,  where  his  parents  had  lived  before 
their  exile.  In  the  latter  city  he  had,  however,  found  one 
good  friend  in  the  person  of  Giovanni  Boccaccio,  who  had 
come  forth  to  meet  him  when  he  was  on  his  journey  to 
Rome,  inviting  him  to  his  house,  and  now  on  his  return 
greeting  him  again  with  respect  and  kindness.  It  is  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  him,  and  written  whilst  he  was  still 
confined  to  his  bed  in  Rome,  that  we  have  an  account  of 
the  accident  which  befell  him.  To  him,  too,  he  was  able  to 
communicate  his  satisfaction  at  having  found  a  valuable 
copy  of  Quintilian^s  "  De  Institutione  Oratoriae,"  which  so 
pleased  him,  that  he  took  his  pen  and  wrote  an  epistle  to 
that  author,  though  he  does  not  tell  us  how  it  was  sent.  In 
January  1351,  he  returned  to  Padua,  but  shortly  after  he 
was  again  in  relations  with  the  author  of  the  '*  Decameron,*' 
who,  on  April  6,  came  to  him  as  an  ambassador  of  the 
Florentine  State,  bearing  letters  which  recalled  the  sentence 
of  exile  passed  upon  his  father,  and  offered  the  restitution  of 
his  property.  The  terms  in  which  the  message  was  couched 
could  not  have  been  more  flattering.  Petrarch  returned 
their  compliments  with  interest.  He  began  his  reply  to 
them,  as  was  his  custom,  with  some  vague  generalities  about 
the  vanity  of  life,  in  which  might  be  perceived  the  slightest 
undercurrent  of  contempt  for  the  honour  they  conferred  on 
him ;  he  then  passed  on  to  the  quotation  of  similar  examples 
of  clemency  in  ancient  times,  and  reverting  again  to  the 
action  of  Florence,  pronouncing  it  to  be  absolutely  unique, 
he  rejoiced^  at  the  thought  that  he  might  come  back  to  the 
paternal  field  to  find  it  embellished  with  flowers,  and  he 
closed  his  remarks  with  the  words  which  the  Emperor 
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Augustus  uttered  in  addressing  the  Roman  Senate :  '<  I  give 
you  iht  full  measure  of  my  wishes,  nor,  O  Conscript  Fathers, 
do  I  demand  anything  of  the  Fates,  save  that  you  may 
remain  throughout  my  life  peacefully  and  well  disposed 
towards  me/'  But  in  spite  of  this  courteous  language,  he 
did  not  show  any  inclination  to  embrace  the  opportunity 
extended  to  him.  Perhaps  in  this  tardy  recognition  of  his 
merit  he  perceived  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Florentines  to 
cover  tliemselves  with  the  glory  he  had  acquired.  Nor  was 
he  wrong  in  thus  interpreting  it,  if  so  he  did,  for  when  they 
became  convinced  that  he  had  no  Intention  of  residing  in 
their  midst,  and  of  occupying  a  chair  in  their  schools,  they 
again  confiscated  his  goods.  Their  anxiety  to  have  him  was 
manifested  a  second  time,  some  ten  years  later,  when 
they  petitioned  Pope  Urban  V.  to  make  him  Canon  of 
Florence  or  Fiesole  j  Carpentras  was,  however,  selected  by 
his  Holiness,  and  thus  their  hopes  were  doomed  to  a  final 
disappointment. 

About  three  weeks  before  Boccaccio's  mission,  Petrarch 
had  despatched  a  long  letter  to  Andrea  Dandolo,  Doge  of 
Venice,  urging  him  to  come  to  a  peaceful  settlement  of  his 
quarrel  with  Genoa.  He  regarded,  he  said,  these  two  cities 
as  the  eyes  of  Italy,  and  grieved  at  the  thought  of  their 
fighting  one  against  the  other.  His  arguments  took  in  too 
great  a  measure  the  form  of  general  maxims  to  be  convinc- 
ing, but  the  spirit  which  inspired  them  did  the  writer,  as 
the  Doge  recognised,  infinite  honour.  Restlessness  had  now 
again  seized  upon  him,  and  he  was  meditating,  as  he  informed 
Boccaccio,  a  journey  to  Vaucluse.  His  first  stage  brought 
him  to  Vicenasa,  his  second  to  Verona,  where  he  stayed 
for  several  days  with  Auo  Corrtiggio  and  (juglielmo  de 
Pastrengo.  He  also  remained  for  a  short  time  in  Mantua, 
and  finally  reached  his  destination  about  June  27,  135 1. 
It  was  only  natural,  that  as  soon  as  he  set  foot  in  the  **  closed 
valley,''  memories  of  Laura  and  the  past  should  come 
crowding  back  on  him.  But  they  were  softened  by  the 
time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  last  occasion  when  he  had 
made  it  his  abode,  and  he  found  the  surroundings  to  have 
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such  a  tranquillising  effect  upon  him,  that  he  at  first  thought 
of  remaining  there  for  the  space  of  two  years.    The  same 
homely,   sunburnt    housewife    was  there,    occupied    from 
morning  until    evening  with    household    duties  and    her 
agricultural  pursuits.    She  seemed  scarcely  to  have  grown 
older,  and  certainly  not  less  hardy.    Vine  branches  were 
her  couch,  black  bread  and  roots  her  chief  aliment,  and 
water  with  a  little  vinegar  her  drink.    The  poet's  life,  too, 
was  in  the  fields,  where  he  read,  wrote,  dreamed,  and 
struggled  against  desires  of  luxury  and  pleasure.    To  this 
cool  retreat  he  would  retire,  when  his  business  in  Avignon 
would  allow  him  to  do  so,  for  he  had  brought  his  son 
Giovanni  with  him,  and  the  desire  to  obtain  some  post  for 
him  made  him  a  petitioner  at  the  papal  court.    This  youth 
appears  to  have  been  both  shy  and  stupid  in  his  father's 
presence.     He  had  a  well-established  hatred  for  books,  and 
no  ambition  whatever.     Nevertheless,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  Church  and  those  with  whom  his  duties  connected  him, 
he  was  made  Canon  of  Verona.    Guglielmo  da  Pastrengo, 
and  Rinaldo  di  Villafranca  were  begged  to  give  him  some 
attention,  and  with  more  councils  for  his  guidance  than 
expectations  of   his  success,  he    was  despatched  to  the 
scene  of  his  by  no  means  exhausting  labours.    Another 
matter  which  awoke  some  interest  in  Petrarch  was  the 
presence  of  Rienzi,  who  had  arrived  as  a  prisoner,  and  was 
detained  by  the  Pope  in  a  tower,  chained  by  his  leg  to  the 
floor.     Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  steps  which 
the  poet  took  to  befriend  him,  and  obtain  his  liberation. 

The  last  days  of  Clement  VI.  were  rapidly  approaching. 
His  bedside  was  surrounded  by  physicians  who  never  came 
singly  when  any  one  of  celebrity  was  ill,  but  in  sixes  or 
sevens.  Contention  was  in  their  eyes,  the  essence  of  the 
healing  art,  and  the  invalid's  body  was  the  battle-ground  on 
which  they  exchanged  their  cuts  and  thrusts.  Petrarch  was 
as  much  their  enemy  at  that  time  as  Moli^re  was  afterwards. 
The  thought  of  so  many  being  assembled  in  the  apartments 
of  the  Pope  gave  him  no  peace,  and  he  wrote  to  warn  the 
patient  against  the  perils  to  which  their  presence  there 
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exposed  him.  \U  alluded  to  the  faet,  tht^n  true,  thftt  they 
flloHe  ermld  murdt^r  with  Impunity  j  he  referrt^d  to  the 
gpnrmtlons  who  had  lived  without  CiKWMm  or  medtt^lnft; 
he  entreftted  that  their  removal  should  be  ordered.  Thry 
t)e('ame  aware  or  his  Intervention,  and  Immediately  let  loosti 
upr)n  him  all  the  Ills  they  were  supposed  to  eontrol.  Thry 
thrf^aiened  him  with  fever  and  malaria.  One  of  thpir 
number  was  so  Ill-advised  as  to  formulate  his  protests  In 
blai^k  and  white.  Hut  the  pen  was  a  weapon  of  which 
IVtrarrh  was  more  master  than  his  adversaries,  and  he  was 
only  too  pleased  to  en^a^e  in  this  spe(»4es  of  warfare.  The 
exantlnatlon  and  rrltlrUm  of  thr^lr  methtuls  whieh  he  wrc^tt*, 
and  the  pun^iient  s»llles  whUih  he  a^rr'umutated,  eomprise  his 
"Four  Hooks  of  Invertlves."  Perhaps  It  was  In  return  for 
his  sollrltude  on  behalf  of  (Hement,  that  Cardinals  do 
Houloj^ne  and  Talleyrand  were  eommlssloned  to  offer  him 
the  Apostolle  Herretaryshlp,  In  ref\islng  It,  he  may  have 
thought  It  Incompatible  with  his  dignity  to  aeeept  an 
ai)|)ointment  of  this  sort  at  the  hands  of  one,  against  whom 
he  had  wrlttt^n  one  of  his  most  violent  echjgues.  On  ihr 
stdrt  of  his  jmtrons  also,  although  the  offer  had  been  made, 
there  seems  to  Imve  been  a  certain  amount  of  hesitation. 
The  only  remaining  events  of  Importance  whieh  occurred 
during  his  sojourn  In  France,  were  the  death  of  ('lement  VI,, 
the  election  of  Cardinal  Albertl  as  l*ope  Innocent  VI.  to  br 
his  successor,  the  death  of  Ralmond  Monet  his  servant,  and 
a  visit  which  he  paid  about  the  beginning  of  \%%%  to  thr 
(-arthusian  Monastery,  where  his  brother  (Jerardo  was 
living  a  pious  and  courageous  life.  On  May  i  In  that 
year  he  led  for  Italy. 

On  arriving  In  Milan,  he  was  Informed  that  the  Arch 
bishop  (ilt^vanni  VlsctuUl  wished  him  to  remain  there,  and 
thus  began  his  relations  with  this  family,  which  lasted,  with 
some  Interruptions,  fur  many  years,  This  prolate,  who 
with  his  holy  ftmctions  combined  those  of  the  government 
of  the  city  and  territory  belonging  to  It,  was  a  man  of  great 
astuteness  and  ambition.  1  )eslrous  to  increase  his  Influence 
by  the  presence  of  Petrarch  at  his  court,  he  endeavoured  by 
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all  the  means  in  his  power  to  detain  him,  and  though  at 
first  he  met  with  opposition,  in  the  end  he  prevailed.  A 
house  was  accordingly  allotted  to  him  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  and  he  received  a  promise  that  his  mode  of  life 
would  not  be  interfered  with.  When  the  news  of  this  agree- 
ment was  related,  perhaps  in  a  more  or  less  incomplete 
manner  to  his  friends,  they  became  highly  indignant  at 
what  appeared  to  them  a  departure  from  the  principles 
which  had  governed  his  conduct  in  the  past.  Boccaccio 
especially  was  deeply  moved  when  he  heard  of  it,  and  wrote, 
taxing  him  with  inconsistency.  His  dignity,  thp  conversa- 
tions they  had  had  together  on  the  misfortunes  of  Italy, 
his  hatred  of  the  Archbishop,  his  love  of  liberty,  all  these 
should  have  prevented  him  from  consenting  to  a  similar 
surrender.  And  to  whom  had  he  thus  bowed?  To  this 
same  Visconti  spoken  of  by  him  but  a  short  while  before 
as  a  cruel  tyrant,  a  Polyphemus  or  a  Cyclops.  To  this 
Petrarch  replied :  **  Put  aside  all  fear  and  hold  it  as  a 
certainty,  that  wherever  and  whenever  it  may  appear  as 
though  I  were  subjected  to  a  heavy  yoke,  in  reality  I  am 
the  freest  of  men.  Believe  also  that  I  shall  always  be  so, 
if  the  future  can  be  predicted.  For  my  part  I  shall  do  my 
best,  and  I  hope  successfully  to  avoid  servitude  of  any  kind 
in  my  old  age,  and  to  remain  in  every  place  and  time  my 
own  master.  But  it  is  necessary  to  bow  one's  head  to  those 
who  command,  whether  this  be,  as  in  my  case,  a  single 
individual,  or  as  in  thine  a  number  of  persons.  Of  these 
two  cases  I.  scarcely  know  which  is  the  heavier  and  more 
wearisome,  but  I  opine  th^t  it  is  easier  to  bear  the  tyranny 
of  one  man  than  that  of  a  people.*'  The  date  of  this  letter 
is  supposed  by  one  authority  to  have  been  the  year  1365, 
but  as  he  in  no  way  disputes  that  it  deals  with  the  circum- 
stances mentioned  above,  the  time  at  which  it  was  written 
remains  a  point  of  secondary  importance. 

Perhaps,  however,  in  this  agreement  with  Giovanni 
Visconti,  there  was  a  greater  degree  of  compulsion  than 
Petrarch  was  willing  to  acknowledge,  and  there  is  evidence 
to  show  that  he  was  not  always  allowed  to  enjoy  the  sweets 
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of  u»Kll»Unbcd  it}UiT?mct\t     IW  flguix^il  In  the  CAVAlcrtdi? 

whU  l\  nnlc  fotlh  to  mcol  CajxIIhaI  ICgivllo  AUmi-no^,  iiumip 

iTUowhcd  ttR  A  BoKlior  [\\m\  tt«  tt  rhuivhhmtn  whose  aiiUaI 

lit  MIIau  ttl  the  hcAd  of  mi  tinuy  ttsscmhlcd  lo  rhrtsiUno 

cc»(aIii  IhVAilois  of  jmiml  ilo\ulhioitR,  WAS  Ah  event  of  »vm\o 

lm|HntAnt*G»      Ho  Also  sltAi-cd    In    the    rcstlvts   tt»crpUuu 

tttcoitlod  to  the  l>ogAto,  And  ohlAlncd  Horn  htm  imauv 

fAVvairs  fof  hl«  ftlcnds,  though  Tor  hlnisoir  he  Askrd  none. 

Tho  WAr  hrtwocn  Venioc  And  (JcnoA,  in  which  the  lAttet  \va« 

slgnAlly  dcleAted,  gAve  hhn  IVosh  nmttot  for  iTllection*     His 

synipAthlcs  writ*  with  tho  vAn^julshed,  And  he  wixUe  An 

exhoitAtlon  to  ihein  In  onlei*  to  mise  their  sjUiits*     Hut  it 

WAS  novel*  sent,  Toi-  the  loAson  ihAt  tilovAnnl  Visoonli  was 

ptAnnIng  the  AnnexAtion  oF  the  tAllen  elty  to  his    uwn 

dontinionsi    Condolenec    was  aII  he  hAd  to  t^flei-  thoni 

when  this  event  took  plAt e,  as  It  did  In  a  veiy  short  tlnu\ 

After  A  few  weeks  jmssed  in  the  seehisiv»n  v>r  tho  nionAsioiv 

of   vSt    l.^ohnnhA,   formerly  a    oasiIo  luiilt    by    Kiedcfh  k 

llArlmrossA,  he  w*as  AgAin  OAlled  upon  to  i*ender  servieo  lv> 

his  pAtron,  t>n  this  oecAslon  as  AinhAssAdt^r  to  the  VenotiAn 

Kepuhlio*     His  Inslruellons  were  to  i^iune^  if  possible,  t\>  An 

understAiuting  with  the  Uoge,  Imt  the  ktter  And  his  etnin 

clUors,  iiu  ensed  At  some  reeenl  losses  thev  hAd  snstAinev), 

And  buoyed  up  by  hopes  of  tho  AiriVAl  of  tho  ttmpn^M* 

Adopted  An  Allllude  whit  h  rendeit^d  negoliAlion  useless*     So 

IVtrAirh,  nun  h  dlseouiAged  At  his  WAUl  of  sueeess,  irturned 

to  MIIaii,  And  wrv»to  not  long  Aller  a  letter  to  Amtuvi 

DAudoUs  Again  i-epiAting  his  Argume)\ts  And  eomineiuling 

to  him  the  poAeelul  exAinple  ol  Uu»VAnni  Viseontl*     Tins 

Advieo  eoneerning  one,  who  in  tho  eyes  of  aU  true  VenclUns 

WAS  tho  Airh  enemy,  AppeAivd  liiMileAl  to  the  Uoge,  «nd 

tho  erushing  deloAl  whieh  his  uavaI  foitvs  suflbivd  At  the 

liAnds  of  PAgAi\ino  l>orlA  only  served  to  IneiTAse  his  bitter 

ness.     DoAth,  how*eM?r,  soon  reloAsed  him  IHnn  his  eAtvs» 

nor  did  (liovAunl  VisvHMtti,  his  AdversAiy,  long  survivo  hiin» 

for  tm  Oetober  4,  t,i5<|,  as  tho  result  of  a  minor  suigi\  aI 

opeiAlion,  ho  e\|»liTd  with  most  unexi»eetod  suddenness. 

This  event  bi ought  l^olrAreh  AgAin  into  cvidencci  for  on  the 
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succession  of  the  defunct  lord's  three  nephews,  he  was 
asked  to  make  a  speech  as  his  part  in  the  ceremony. 

At  this  time  the  coming  of  the  Emperor  was  announced 
as  imminent.     In  the  preceding  year  Petrarch  had  received 
from  him  a  reply  to  his  letter  written  in  1350,  and  this  had 
naturally  drawn  from  him  another,  in  which  the  name  of 
Rienzi  was  coupled  with  a  repetition  of  the  exhortations 
contained  in  the  first.     Now,  he  was  actually  crossing  the 
Alps.     He  came  at  the  invitation   of  the  inhabitants  of 
Florence,  Venice,  and  other  cities,  alarmed  at  the  growing 
preponderance  of  the  kingdom  of  Milan.     He  was  led  to 
expect  an  army  to  be  waiting  for  him  on  his  arrival,  and  he 
found  none.     Petrarch,  when  he  heard  of  his  intention,  had 
written  to  him  again,  expressing  his  delight,  and  hailing  him, 
not  as  a  foreigner,  but  as  the  natural  heir  of  the  Caesars. 
He  hastened  in  the  depth  of  winter  to  Mantua  to  meet  him, 
and  passed  eight  days  agreeably  in   his  company.     But 
neither  his  eloquence  nor  the  gold  and  silver  medals  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  which  he  offered  to  Charles  by  way  of 
stimulating  his  ambition,  could  render  the  latter's  position 
less  pitiful  than  it  was  in  reality.    Nothing,  indeed,  could  be 
more  equivocal  than  the  reason  of  his  journey,  for  had  not 
he,  head  of  the  Ghibellines,  set  out  at  the  request  of  their 
inveterate  enemies  the  Guelfs?    This  argument  was  used 
with  effect  by  the  Visconti,  who  gained  him  over  by  fine 
speeches,  and  offered  him  the  Iron  Crown,  to  which  atten- 
tions he  was  the  more  sensible,  owing  to  the  fact  that  had 
it  been  refused  to  him,  he  would  have  been  quite  unable  to 
take  it  by  force.      His  own  escort,  consisting  of   three 
hundred  cavaliers  who  were  deprived  of  their  arms  on 
entering  Milan,  appeared  meagre  when  compared  to  the 
thousands  of  ducal  soldiers  who  were  mustered  daily  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  apartments.    Charles  estimated  as  nearly  as 
possible  their  number,  and  also  that  of  the  forces  which  the 
league  could  assemble  to  oppose  them.    When  he  had  con- 
vinced himself  that  the  former  were  the  more  formidable  of 
the  two,  he  decided  that  to  conclude  peace  was  the  most 
sensible  course  to  pursue.    Accordingly,  he  negotiated  an 
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ftgfficDinht,  by  which  thc^  roHtly  Atul  not  vciry  uncful  merernttry 
iroopN  ()f(!()unt  Ltimlo  wnrc^  diMlmmlcd  hy  the  ronfc*(lc^mto 
luttdr^fN,  tttid  ftfirr  thl«  Nomc^whttt  rmply  Nhow  of  dlplomary, 
hci  (Hinchidnd  a  jmrt  with  lht<  VlMumll  by  the  trrm«  of 
whlrh  hci  rnmlvrd  flfty  ihouNtind  florins  mid  two  hundrrd 
hc^AUtlfully  (*M|mflMHml  hori^rM.  Throu^^hout  (hU  period 
IMrArch  wtiN  rontlnunlly  At  hU  nU\f?,  Itn  hHmvc^d  townrdrt 
him  with  A  ftrrdom  which  tha  ICmprror'ii  wAnt  of  dignity 
invllrd.  il(i  promUrd  to  giva  hhn  a  plA6c«  In  hlH  "TrrAtUn 
on  llhiMrlotin  Men,"  if  he  wrrn  vhtiiouN  enough  to  de»rrvc 
It.  lid  dlMHrnnnd  with  him  tho  AdvAntAgcM  of  a  HolltAry  llfci 
And  HO  WArm  did  they  wax  In  Argument,  thAt  (IhurleM 
tbroAtrned,  If  ever  ha  should  meet  with  the  poet'H  treAtiHO 
on  the  Nuhject,  to  throw  it  into  the  Are.  ]hit  in  nplta  of 
thiNi  they  renmlncd  on  the  moNt  friendly  terniN,  whU:!)  wcrt« 
only  dUturbad  when  the  Kniperor,  Aftc^r  hU  jcnirney  to  Romn 
And  coronAtlon,  took  a  hurried  lenvc  of  hU  ItAllAn  AcciUAlnt 
AneeM,  And  reeroHHcd  the  Alpii.  Then  IVtrttreh  reproAchrcl 
him  for  hU  Inek  of  purpoNe  In  terms  In  which  thera  In 
nehher  meAMure  nor  renlrAlnt,  "Thus,"  he  sAys, 'Mmvlng 
obtAlned  witluntt  trouble  or  flghting  whAt  thy  Ancestor  Atul 
nundiertesN  others  pursued  through  so  much  blood  And 
fAtlgue,  with  ttAly  AWAltlng  thee  And  At  rest,  Ktmin  opening 
its  gAtes  to  thee,  thou  Atmndonest  the  ICmpIre  In  tin)ci  ol 
peAte,  tl)e  ensy  sceptre  And  An  unstAlned  dlAdem,  And 
returnest  to  thy  ImrbArops  kingdom.  .  .  .  Lord  of  tho 
KoniAn  ICmpIre  thou  only  longest  for  DohemlA." 

This,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  going  In  1336  with 
HAcrAn)oro  dl  I'ondere  as  AmlmssAdor  to  tim  ICmperor  At 
I'rAgue.  The  object  of  (iaIcax/o  VIscontI,  whom  lie  repre 
sented,  was  to  discover  wlmt  ndght  be  the  lAtter's  intentions 
for  it  WAS  rightly  surmUed  thAt  he  was  not  very  well  sAtlnfted 
with  the  results  he  Imd  obtAlned  during  his  ItAllAn  cAmpAign, 
if  It  niAy  be  so  CAlted.  IVtrArch  hAd  a  second  purpose  cif 
hU  own,  which  was  to  eKptess  vetlmlly  to  C'hArles  IV.  tho«ip 
sentiments  which  he  Imd  Ahemty  trAusmittcd  to  him  in 
wHiihg.  lie  must,  however,  Imve  so  tempered  or  seAnonrd 
his  lAUgUAge  AS  tu)t  to  odcnd  him,  for  the  ICnipcror  would. 
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willingly  have  seen  him  remain  for  some  time  at  his  court, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  sent  him  the  diploma  of  Count 
Palatine.  The  good  feeling  between  them  lasted  many 
years,  and  we  read  of  Charles  forwarding  to  him  in  1361  a 
highly  wrought  cup  of  gold,  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  his  son 
and  heir,  whilst  the  Empress  herself  wrote  to  him  informing 
him  of  the  auspicious  event 

In  1357  Petrarch  had  again  retired  to  the  country.  The 
place  he  had  chosen  for  his  retreat  was  the  village  of 
Garignano,  situated  on  the  Ada,  about  three  miles  distant 
from  Milan.  The  proximity  to  his  abode  of  a  Carthusian 
monastery  was  an  additional  guarantee  of  rest  and  peace 
in  his  seclusion.  Thither  he  often  repaired,  exchanging 
remarks  with  the  good  and  simple  monks  who  dwelt  there. 
He  seems  to  have  taken  them  partly  as  a  model  for  the 
regulation  of  his  habits.  He  was  engaged  in  making  war 
upon  his  passions,  that  "kicking  ass,''  as  he  terms  them, 
which  the  flourishing  state  of  his  health  made  at  times 
difficult  to  govern.  The  sleep  which  nature  claimed  from 
him  he  gave  but  grudgingly.  At  midnight  he  would  often 
rise,  and  entering  his  library,  would  devote  himself  to  work, 
alternately  reading  and  writing.  Provisions  in  abundance 
were  brought  to  him  almost  daily  by  the  peasants,  but  to 
what  extent  he  indulged  or  stinted  himself  in  this  respect  does 
not  appear.  Thoughts  of  his  absent  friends  would  often  pass 
through  his  mind.  To  Guido  Settimo,  in  the  letter  from 
which  these  details  are  taken,  he  speaks  of  his  son.  He 
refers  to  him  as  a  gentle-mannered  youth,  with  good  health, 
but  still  the  most  invincible  dislike  for  books.  Twice  he 
expresses  the  hope  that  he  would  turn  out  to  be  an  honest 
man.  Unhappy  father,  this  son  on  whom  at  one  period  he 
had  based  exaggerated,  but  very  natural  hopes,  was  destined 
to  cause  him  the  deepest  grief  and  mortification.  Seldom 
have  two  characters  been  more  antagonistic  than  theirs. 
The  poet  loved  work,  he  had  ever  before  him  a  noble  ideal, 
to  attain  which  no  sacrifice  was  too  great.  His  whole  life 
was  wrapt  up  in  his  literary  occupations.  Giovanni 
.  Petrarca  avoided  a  book  as  though  it  were  a  serpent ;  he 
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hn^.  ^K  .,:k^:  y;s;Kv:  Kff  nvw  hclxci  in  anything  elevated  or 
sioTi.nis  V.K;.ti;>*.viu>c  And  KUenos>»  wore  the  features  which 
a:s,n\i.iuN:uC  hav.  nww  Im  irliv^^jk'R,  Fnun  ihe  daily  contact 
,v  ,:u*sr  )>;\:;nw  Sv^  v;;:ici"cnl  m\d  HO  sh;\r].Oy  OJipORcd,  it  wu 

wovu'aiwr  :uu:  a  s:d;r  v>j  trunum  w-vmld  develop,  translating 
usrl.  IV  ;:ir  vwe  v'-ase  r«uv  mnulnhty  and  anger,  in  the  other 
ra?.^   d:N:rus;,   v1isv>tH\ljenvV,   and   oj>cn   irbellion,     ITierc 
%:u)n)ri^  tunc  whei^  IVivaivhV  >M'a\\\  luoke  through  all  bounds, 
mhen   i>ojnji  nv>  K\n*it>i  alUe  t\>  bear  even  the  manner  of 
j^iN  xwi^v  he  dT\^>r  hi«ft  tVvMw  hi$»  hv^ujie,  and  aljut  the  door 
u;»av,  hnu     *"  M>  VvH>J  xhAil  t>t>  WtMv  ou\*er  thee,  my  cam 
hsiru  '«v^  Uux\  v\T  ni>  e\T>  )vk4  \m\  thee,^  he  exclaimed  in 
;tus  vni;lur»>:  v\i  tu^  }usMv\tv     Svune  Uiogiuphers  allege  that 
hiN  «o:Kva  v^n  ttas  vKVAsKni  was  due  to  the   part   whi<.h 
uivM.:;nni  IS  s;r,^pv\McU  tv^  Krtxr  lAken  in  a  theft  committed  in 
hj>  tjiiSc^vx  tu^usc  ui  Wiian,     Olhersi  refuj-c  to  accept  the 
}\i\KM>  v\i  t\i>  vw.UjUk  u\,  \\>  sul»>taiM\ate  >fchich  the  evidence 
i>  l\x  nw>  i\)rnn>  vwuvluxixx".     jUut  ^eriouik  as  was  the  rupture 
l>et>xron  thonv  thet-e  wa*  mUI  a  partially  revealed  longing 
fvM  nvvnu  iuAiK\n  vvn  the  sade  of  Petraa'h,  and  when  the 
phij:uc  m  i;UM  put  an  end  t\>  his  son's  unfortunate  career, 
a  it^v  1  uwk-svviuv  v.\l  lu>  AiVection  manifested  itself  touchingly 
m  his  leiters  to  his  tncnd  Sunonides, 

Ahhout^h  uuKh  oJ  IVirdtvh's  time  was  taken  up  in  writing 
the  tvp\ou>  Wurrs  x^huh,  collected  and  arranged,  form  one 
of  Ins  most  iin]>ortant  and  intert'sting  works,  he  had  not 
alwndoned  the  Muse.  In  1358  he  com|>osed  the  sonnet, 
**'lVnnemi  Anvor  anni  veniuno  ardcndo,**  which  reveals 
him  in  a  repentant  mood,  deploring  his  former  sins  and 
praying  for  sahation.  About  the  same  time  he  was  at  work 
at  **'riie  Triumph  of  l^ve,"  a  poem  of  much  greater  lengtli 
and  more  elevated  style.  At  the  request  of  Benintetuii, 
the  Venetian  Chancellor,  he  had  written  an  epitaph  in 
J  jitin  to  be  engraved  on  the  tomb  of  Andrea  Uandolo,  and 
i.^  was  also  engaged  upon  a  treatise  in  the  same  language 

^jtlcd,  "l>e  Kimcdiis  utriuK(iue  Kortunas,"  which  was  so 
w  ,..t*HJiful  that  it  underwent  trannlation  into  French,  Italian, 
^     Spi^"'^''*    ^^^^  battle  of  Cressy  also  furnished  him  with 
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matter  for  an  eclogue,  in  which  the  defeated  King  John  of 
Fmnce,  with  whom  he  sympathised,  figures  as  a  leading 
character.    His  reputation,  already  great,  but  which  he  was  thus 
continually  increasing,  probably  caused  the  papal  authorities 
in  1359  to  again  offer  him  the  post  of  A(K)stolic  Secretary. 
In  the  same  year,  Boccaccio  came  to  Milan  to    renew 
acquaintance  with  him.     He  would  willingly  have  induced 
him  to  leave  that  city  and  break  off  his  relations  with  the 
Visconti.     Any  representations  he  may  have  made  with  this 
intent  were,   however,  without  effect.    Although,  on  the 
other  hand,  Petrarch  appears  to  have  exercised  a  great  and 
beneficial  influence  upon  his  friend,  it  was  owing  in  great 
measure  to  his  example  and  admonitions,  that  Boccaccio 
at  length  turned  from  the  irregular  and  sensual  life  he  had 
till  then  led)  and  devoted  his  energy  to  the  study  of  Greek, 
the  vulgarisation  of  Dante's  works,  and  other  pursuits  of 
like  nature.     The  author  of  the  "  Decameron  "  received  a 
warning  which  gave  greater  force  to  the  arguments  to  which 
he  had  listened.     It  came  from  a  man  of  extreme  piety,  but 
also  from  one  who  had  but  little  love  or  respect  for  the  pro- 
fession of  letters.     Boccaccio,  whose  superstitious  timidity 
had  been  played  upon   to  a  considerable  extent,  in  his 
anxiety  to  follow  the  councils  of  this  holy  father  would  have 
sacrificed  many  of  the  most  valuable  volumes  in  his  library. 
Petrarch,  however,  to  whom  in  a  minor  degree  the  monk's 
threats  also  applied,  viewed  the  matter  more  calmly,  and 
strongly  dissuaded  him  from  adopting  this  course.    This 
destruction  of  precious  books  seemed  to  him  an  unpardon- 
able crime,  and  he  implored  to  be  allowed  to  take  charge 
of  them  for  his  friend  until  he  should  have  returned  to  a 
more  rational  frame  of  mind  with  regard  to  them.      He 
pointed  out  that  devotion  to  letters  was  in  no  sense  opposed 
to  love  of  religion,  and  that  the  purity  of  an  enlightened 
man  was  more  to  be  admired  than  that  of  an  ignorant 
person.     Luckily,  he  was  successful  in  preventing  what 
would  have  been  an  act  of  vandalism,  although  enjoined  in 
the  name  of  virtue  and  religion,    Boccaccio  had  for  many 
years  entertained  an  amount  of  respect  for  him,  which 
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rendered  compliance  with  his  wishea  the  easier.  He  re- 
garded him  as  so  much  his  superior  in  literature,  that, 
having  read  some  of  his  early  sonnets  and  compared  them 
with  his  own  attempts  at  versification,  he  refused  to  be 
called  poet,  and  devoted  himself  thereafter  entirely  to  prose. 
Petrarch  was  aware  of  this,  and  twitted  him  openly  with 
having  mistaken  his  vanity  for  modesty.  He  accuses  him 
reproachfully  of  jealousy.  He  points  out  to  him  that  the 
third  and  fourth  places  in  poetry  are  highly  honourable, 
as  well  as  the  first  and  second.  Why  should  his  friend  not 
content  himself  with  what  fell  to  his  lot  ?  '^  But,''  he  says 
in  a  letter  to  him,  referring  to  a  conversation  with  one  of 
his  acquaintances,  *'  he  told  me  how  thou  usest  even  from 
thy  boyhood  to  take  pleasure  in  poetry  written  in  a  vulgar 
tongue,  devoting  to  it  much  time  and  study,  until  in  the 
course  of  thy  reading,  chancing  upon  some  of  my  youthful 
compositions,  thou  feltest  thy  ardour  grow  cold.  Nor 
was  it  then  enough  to  cease  composing,  but  thou  tookest 
a  dislike  for  that  which  thou  hadst  already  done  and  threwst 
it  into  the  fire,  not,  moreover,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
writing and  correcting  it,  but  to  destroy  it,  thus  depriving 
thyself  as  well  as  posterity  of  the  fruit  of  so  much  labour, 
and  that  only  because  thou  heldst  it  to  be  inferior  to 
my  productions  —  madness  this  hostility,  irrational  this 
incendiarism.''  In  another  passage  referring  to  the  same 
subject,  he  asks  Boccaccio  why  he  would  not  allow  him 
to  take  precedence,  seeing  that,  for  his  part,  he  would  as 
willingly  surrender  it  to  him.  Between  friends,  he  remarks, 
there  should  be  no  rivalry ;  the  triumph  of  one  should  be 
that  of  the  other. 

Was  Petrarch,  it  may  be  asked,  really  so  free  from 
jealousy  ?  By  going  deeper  into  the  analysis  of  his  char- 
acter shall  we  come  upon  traces  of  any?  If  Boccaccio 
could  be  accused  of  a  want  of  frankness  in  feigning  a 
modesty  which  he  did  not  possess,  was  Petrarch  more 
sincere  in  comparing  himself  with  a  competitor  who  had 
little  to  show  as  an  example  of  his  ability  ?  Let  us  turn,  for 
the  sake  of  comparison,  to  an  expression  of  his  opinion 
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r^rding  Dante,  his  fellow-countryman.  Not  long  after 
his  friend  had  left  him  in  Milan,  he  received  from  him  a 
careful  copy  of  the  "  Divine  Comedy,''  together  with  some 
Latin  verses  in  praise  of  the  work  and  its  author.  Accom- 
panying these,  however,  was  a  letter  in  which  the  sender 
sought  to  attenuate  the  meaning  of  this  laudatory  tribute, 
lest  it  should  perchance  offend  the  recipient  of  his  gift  If 
he  praised  Dante,  says  Boccaccio,  it  was  partly  because  his 
writings  were  his  first  study.  To  commend  him,  moreover, 
did  not  diminish,  but  increased  the  honour  and  fame  of 
Petrarch.  The  latter,  as  this  plainly  shows,  was  thought  by 
him,  as  by  many  others,  to  be  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  his 
great  compatriot.  He  hastened  to  acknowledge  the  present 
and  to  reply  to  the  terms  of  the  message.  He  associated 
himself  fully  with  his  friend's  admiration  for  the  "  Divine 
Comedy,"  and  he  repudiated  with  not  less  warmth  any  desire 
to  depreciate  its  value.  He  appealed  against  the  conception 
which  had  been  formed  regarding  his  own  feelings  in  the 
matter.  "  Believe  me,  my  friend,"  he  says,  "  there  is  no 
pest  I  flee  and  detest  more  than  envy."  Then  he  goes  on 
to  speak  of  the  slight  difference  in  years  which  separated 
Dante  from  Petracco,  his  father,  their  common  citizenship, 
their  taste  for  letters,  and  their  exile.  Dante's  style,  genius, 
origin  and  perseverance  in  misfortune — all  these  were  titles 
to  his  respect  and  admiration.  His,  too,  was  the  credit  of 
having  begun  to  write  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  As  for  the  fact 
that  Petrarch,  usually  so  eager  in  the  acquisition  of  books, 
had  never  made  himself  possessor  of  the  ''  Divine  Comedy," 
this  he  recognises  and  explains.  He  was  afraid,  he  affirms, 
of  allowing  himself  to  be  unduly  influenced  by  it,  and  of 
imitating  it  unconsciously.  Plagiarism  was  a  thing  which 
he  abhorred.  This  danger,  however,  so  great  in  his  youth, 
had  almost  disappeared  in  the  course  of  years,  and  thus  he 
could  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  this  work  without  fear 
or  hesitation.  Perhaps,  too,  he  adds,  he  was  more  likely  to 
appreciate  its  beauties  and  its  meaning  than  many  whose 
ears  were  tingled  by  the  words,  but  whose  minds  were  un- 
affected.    This  thought,  then,  prompted  him  to  denounce 
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Ihnt^M  wliH  tiirttigle  llip  vptfl^^ft  tjf  tnml»i,  tt($rttH«?f  wlinm,  If  It 

ftF?ir  ttiul  iMiiif*.  tr  hfi  lirtti  evMf  I'Hlh  iflMd  fhr*  Irttlpf'ft  Myl«*, 
It  wrt*i  tiif^tHy  In  |Mjint  mil  lis  itiM»jUrtlily,  ftii-  fltitimi^h  in 

llrtllriti  ll(=>  ftilrtihml  U)  [\\^.  WUM  MtllllitIM  luH||tll^^  ih  tirtllH  hri 
Wrtft  Iml  HH  llulllTMlMlil  WtllMh     *rhl«?  liF?  My«^  ImiI  t-MitiMllulPit 

In  Ills  Blnt-y,  tnr  11 1ft  piumii^Ii  tMi-  h  ttmh  In  Im  Mipt-Piiie  iH  »mf» 
Mml  nf  lllMjrtty  t umiihjMIImh,  This  f*«»iitmt?|rMi  nf  [Vl»rthli*s 
Mltlgji,  wlirtlPVf^l^  ililHhftlM  Vrtllif^  tie  ^ilrif  f^il  IlliMH  II,  Minwft 
illtH  ttS  A  t:lpVP|-  tttlvnrrtlR   111   lljfl  MWH  dptf^llrf*.      t*Ptllrtp«i| 

hnwf^vpt-,  ll  hirty  hnl  tiM  rttrr^plptl  Hs  tppipspHllfifj  llie  fttlUrtl 

Mrtl6  nf  Ihihf^ft  til  rtll  lilllPft,      tlift  HltlhillrlH  Wfift,  Hft  Wp  ktir)W| 

vet^y  itilPhhP,  ttiitl  lluHif^ti  liy  t-Mrt^^Mhiiig  ttiul  fp*?lwliil  Up 
(InulillMK^ft,  In  lilft  liMtirHit-,  ftdlHliiMtl  ftinl  hindidMil  11  Ih  [Up 
ftrtiim  Wrty  ilirtt  lif*  lirttl  nvMtiiiiiip  liiN  rthiMHius  liit'lliirtlliin«», 
iif*vf^HhplM«?tj  il  rti*[»»^rtift  iiiillkMly  ttiril  H  iiirtii  nf  m  SMnsI 
tlVM  A  imlHiM  riiul  sn  rrtipfiil  in  giirthliMf^  himsMir  ftniti  thf« 
inrtiiMHi'M  nf  nlliMffl,  fthnuM  hnl  lirtVP  Ml  llip  Min^  nf  Hvrtl^y 
wliMH  ItM  llftieiiMfl  In  Itie  piiln^liim  rtmrMiiMil  iipnn  IIim  i^tf-rtl 
pjiln  finpin,  ir  lip  wrtft  ItiM  ht*llM^  fihlp  In  rHintphI  lilm^'ir 
Willi  Mipi-pinrti'y  Ih  Hip  lyHi! ftlyip,  II  Wris  Imirtiiftp  iIip mprt««nt-fi 
nf  {ii-rtM  ttllnllPit  In  him  Wtt^  Aill  In  nvMiflfJWliigj 

111  lliR  yprti"  t^^nt,  IVii-rtnh  iiirtiHpil  Ills  drtii^lilpi-  tn 
t'^l-rthrpftrn  {\\  tli-nj^ftrtiin,  H  rlll?MM  tif  MllrtM,  llifiM  wliniil  li^ 
Hlllhl  hi  rtliply  tirtVP  lllrulp  tt  liMllPl-  t'linirp,      llnlh  nf  iUt* 

yniiiig  t^niifilM,  In  wtin»ip  ftnilMly  iIip  juimI  wrtft  vp^y  ntlMii  In 
lip  tniHiil,  WPIP  kliirl  riiid  rlMvnlMil  In  tilhi:  'riiMlf  rtllpiillMH«i 
HMiftllHilHl  H  mitrtip  In  lilm  In  \\h  ntd  w^p,  hhiI  wIipm 
hrtlU'Pmrt,  HflPi-  riVM  yf'rttft  nt  iiifiMlprl  llfp^  grtvp  hlilti  In  i4 
mMi|  hlft  iImIIj^IiI  WFtft  Mnhniititlpil.  Untmlft  (Infill  Alhfthffih}, 
mm  nt  tils  IimM  hlMinln,  ph^^mmImiI  IiHii  fii  iIim  fniil,  «ni1  hU 
|miPiil?i  f^rtVP  liliii  IliM  iirtiiip  nf  lnrth(p«5i  liinn,  ni-  IttP  IiiiIm 
I'^irtiulft:  llh  glrtliilfrtlliMl- WrtliliPtl  lillil  ^H»w  rtliil  tipvplnp 
Willi  llirti  IpiuIpi-  finlldlllilM  wlilili  in  pIiImiIv  pMn[itM  MflHl 
ftpMiiift  In  li-rtiiftrfMul  prtipiilrti  Invp,  lliil  mip  iIiipm  yprtt-^  Imd 
pHftftMil,  eiM  tliM  ImmI  nt  llilft  yniiii^  llfp  liml  illftilnftpil  Ihpir, 
lift  llitPrtd  Wrtft  ftim|)|n>il  111  IWftlti,  TliP  lilnw  Wrtft  A  (pttlltin 
UMP  hii-  IVlirthlii    Tlie  Hipmniy  nf  lilft  nwh  ftnii^s  » nmUit t 
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ami  wd  had  bet^n  dt»«ij>Atwl  In  tht^  hope*  with  which  ho 
5i\umwnd^d  hia  tlawghtt^r*!  olftprlng,  but  now  it  tnmd  Imrk 
^4in  mxd  filWtl  him  with  tiAdnoMM.  Ah  tho  ncaI  of  hln 
arVrction  ho  had  a  marble  ton^b  erected  over  the  chlld'i 
ren>ain«»  and  caused  to  be  engraved  theieon  twelve  linen  in 
Utin. 

louring  the  remaining  ten  or  twelve  yeurH  of  hlM  life  he 
M\  appeared  a«  little  inclined  an  prevloimly  t(»  Kettle  for  a 
Kmg  period  in  one  place*     Jn  ij6j  he  wonUI  have  left 
\\A\y  again  for  Vanclune,  but  war  prevenletl  the  executltm  of 
this  pr\5kjeet.     He  aUo  received  an  InvltatUm  frtjm  the 
l^mperor  to  viait  him  in  (^«ermany.  and  wan  on  the  point  of 
euUxracing  the  propotaK     The  plag\ie,  however,  wan  then 
VA^u\g  in  Padua,  and  to  avoid  it  he  turned  hia  footHtepa 
toward*  Venice.    Hia  reception  there  wa«  kindly,  and  he, 
having  wUh  him  hia  lU^rary  which  he  had  n\etlltated  bentowing 
m  some  Teligioua  community,  resolved  to  offer  it  to  the  city, 
in  the  hope  that  hia  example  n^ight  Incline  othera  to  do  the 
same*    The  Venetian  State  resp(jnded  with  becoming  grace 
to  the  ge«eroaity  of  the  gift,  and  In  return  for  It  provided  him 
\^ith  a  commodioua  j^lace  flanked  by  two  towera,  frt)n^  which 
he  could  observe  the  movementa  of  the  ahipa  entering  and 
Waving  the  port*    Jt  waa  there  that  J^ecm^io  Tilato  and 
HoiYat^io  visited  him,  ataying  with  hin^  fcjr  the  ajmce  of  three 
«ui»)tha»  which  j>aaaed  most  pleasantly  for  all,    His  friendship 
tv^r  the  ftuthor  of  the  "  Decameron  **  had  been  increaseti,  not 
only  by  closer  ac<|ualntanceship,  but  by  the  loss  of  several  of 
those  who  had  been  hia  dearest  companit>ns,    Socrates  and 
Au\>  di  Correggio  were  both  dead,  and  about  the  time  of 
which  we  a<v  now  writing  news  reached  hinx  of  the  death  of 
Urliua,  Barl^to  di  Salimona,  and  Simonides,    In  the  f(illo>¥- 
i'>g  year  he  waa  able  to  render  another  service  to  the 
Venetian  State,  by  engaging  aa  conduttiere  im  their  behalf, 
luehino  del  Verme,  whom  he  met  in  Tadua,  whither  he  had 
^oue  during  Kaater»    Thia  commantler  quickly  ci>nducted 
the  campaign  In  Candia  to  a  auccesslul  Issue,  and  the  reault 
waa  celebrated  by  feative  demonatrationa,  in  which  l^etrarch 
waa  accorded  a  poat  of  honour  on  the  right  of  the  l)ogt> 
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The  rcBpcct  In  which  he  was  held  by  the  authorltlci  was  not, 
however,  shared  by  all  the  cltlxcns.  As  in  mont  communtticiii 
there  were  in  Venice  some  more  or  less  diBaffccted  personn,  who 
looked  with  sonic  vexation  on  the  marks  of  esteem  bestowed 
upon  him.  These  consisted  of  members  of  a  sect  of  free- 
thinkers, who,  it  seems,  already  in  those  days  had  begun  to 
question  the  teachings  accredited  to  Moses,  and  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  Hook  of  (lencsis.  Four  of  them 
having  come  to  the  conclusion  amongst  themselves  that  he 
was  deserving  of  humiliation,  formed  a  mork  tribunal  for 
the  purpose  of  Judging  him,  and  pronounced  him  to  be  a 
good  man,  but  ignorant  This  afl'air  was  talked  of  in  the 
town,  and  he,  on  the  advice  of  IJoccaccio,  though  himself 
loth  to  do  anything  in  the  matter,  finally  replied  to  his  self- 
constituted  Judges  in  a  work  entitled  *'  De  sui  ipsius  ct 
Mullorum  ignorantia"  (**on  his  own  ignorance  and  that  of 
others").  Pettarch  professed  the  Christianity  of  his  day,  and 
entertained  an  intense  dislike  for  these  followers  of  Averrojn, 
who  propounded  the  doctrines  of  Aristotelian  philosophy. 

In  1368  he  was  invited  by  (talea/.xo  Visconti  to  repair 
to  his  court.  Whilst  at  Venice  in  the  preceding  year,  ho 
had  written  an  elo(|uent  and  in  parts  closely  reasoned  letter 
to  Urban  V.,  renewing  his  appeal  for  the  transference  of  the 
papal  scat  to  Home.  'I'hat  I'npe,  in  spite  of  the  energetic 
protests  of  the  French  monarchy  and  the  undisgulsecl 
hostility  of  the  majority  of  his  cardinals,  whose  nationality 
Inclined  them  to  remain  in  Avignon,  had  at  last  decided  to 
take  the  important  step  of  returning  to  his  capital.  Ho 
came,  however,  as  the  enemy  of  the  Lords  of  Milan.  Ho 
was  bent  on  their  destruction,  and  had  launched  a  threaten- 
ing bull  against  Barnabo,  the  most  recah  itrant  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  brothers.  It  was  to  calm  this  storm  that 
Petrarch's  mediation  had  been  invoked.  He  olTered  it 
willingly,  but  it  was  unsutuTssful,  although  ho  was  a  pttsonn 
pata  with  Urban  V,  Whilst  he  was  In  Milan  on  this 
occasion,  the  marriage  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  son  of 
Kdward  111.,  with  Violante,  daughter  of  (talea/^-o  Visconti, 
took  place,  and  in  the  bancpiets  which  were  given  in  their 
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honour,  the  poet  occupied  a  pUcc  amongst  those  of  most 
exalted  rank. 

Failing  health  now  began  to  render  his  life  somewhat  less 
Ac(ive«  Already  in  1365,  as  the  conseiiucncc  of  an  iUness 
under  which  ho  was  tlien  suflfering,  rumours  of  his  death 
wvre  circulated  so  extensively,  that  the  Pope,  thinking  them 
inio,  had  disposed  of  the  benefices  he  held.  Fretjuently  ho 
WAS  a  victim  to  tertian  fever,  and  after  a  long  attack  of  this 
nuilady,  his  forces  were  so  lowered,  and  his  constitution 
weakened,  that  ho  had  to  bo  carried  from  his  house  to 
church  for  his  devotions.  His  recovery  appeared  to  him 
imiH>8siblo,  and  when  Urban  V.,  whose  desire  to  see  him 
was  great,  wrote,  pressing  him  to  come  to  Rome,  he  was 
obligcHl  to  reply,  deferring  his  visit  to  some  more  favourable 
orvMsion.  His  own  eagerness  to  confer  with  the  Poih:  led 
him,  ho>vovcr,  to  believe  himself  capable  of  performing  the 
journey  before  he  had  regained  the  strength  necessary  for 
such  an  arduous  undertaking.  After  having  made  his  will, 
ho  one  day  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  oiT  in  the  direction 
^^(  Ferrara,  but  when  he  reached  that  city,  he  was  so  over- 
come, that,  faintittg,  he  fell  down,  and  remained  for  many 
hours  ill  a  trance.  This  naturally  gave  rise  to  another 
report  of  his  death,  and  thus  there  were  persons  who  had 
mourned  for  him  three  times  whilst  ho  was  still  living. 
Ct^dually,  amidst  the  kind  attentions  of  the  Kste  family, 
N\^ture  reasserted  herself.  Neither  this  mishap,  nor  the 
^^commendations  of  those  who  had  medical  advice  to  ofTeri 
could  dissuade  him  from  pursuing  his  way,  but  his  powers 
were  not  equal  to  the  demand  he  made  upon  them.  He 
was  unable  to  remain  in  the  saddle,  and  was  conducted  back 
to  Padua  in  a  boat.  From  there  he  removed  shortly  after 
to  Arqua.  His  inability  to  proceed  to  Rome  was  a  source 
of  considerable  worry  to  him,  and  it  was  much  increased 
when  he  heard  that  Urban  V.,  ceding  to  the  wishes  of  his 
cardinals,  had  again  returned  to  Avignon.  The  poet^s  pro- 
tests against  the  supineness  of  these  prelates,  their  love  of 
luxury,  and  selfish  conduct,  show  that  whatever  his  bodily 
ailitients  may  have  been,  both  mentally  and  morally  he  had 
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lost  Uttlo  or  tiono  of  hid  former  vigour.  In  1J70  ho  tcr- 
mlnatcd  hlii  dimquUltion  *4)o  tiul  Ipsiuii  ct  Multorum 
Ignorantla/'  although  throughout  tha  Mummor  of  that  year 
he  was  In  a  condition  of  continual  sufTcrlng.  In  the  follow- 
Ing  January  ho  was  able  to  go  to  Bologna  with  Franccttco 
dl  Carrara,  to  attend  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  Urban  V., 
but  on  May  7,  he  was  again  struck  down  with  a  violent 
fever.  Many  doctors  surrounded  his  bedside,  some  of  them 
having  been  sent  by  the  lord  of  the  city,  others,  he  play- 
fully Informs  us,  having  come  there  out  of  love  for  him. 
He,  however,  refused  to  put  more  trust  In  them  than  he  had 
done  In  the  past,  and  manifested  unwillingness  to  ado|)t  any 
of  their  suggestions.  This  being  so,  and  his  condition 
being  certainly  serious,  they  condenmed  him,  according  to 
the  rules  of  their  art,  to  die  before  midnight.  On  the 
morrow  they  were  much  astonished  to  And  him  not  only 
still  alive,  but  at  work.  Unable  to  reconcile  this  state  of 
things  with  that,  which.  In  order  to  give  themselves  an  air 
of  knowing  something,  they  had  predicted,  they  looked  at 
one  another,  and  deeming  further  argument  In  such  a  rnsr 
superfluous,  exclaimed  repeatedly,  **  What  a  marvellous  mahl" 
I3ut  the  poet's  forces  were  fast  falling  him,  and  when  the 
precarious  state  of  his  health  Is  taken  into  consideration,  hi<) 
literary  activity  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  must 
appear  the  more  remarkable.  In  that  short  period  he  wrotr 
an  Invective  entitled  **  Contra  Callum,"  and  a  work  called 
''Do  Republica  Optimo  adminlstranda,"  the  latter  for 
Francesco  dl  Carrara,  in  whose  defence  for  whom  also  he 
pronounced  an  oration  before  the  Vcnetlon  Senate.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  corrected  the  ''Trlonfo  dclla  Divlnlta/' 
read  the  "Decameron,"  translating  IVom  It  the  touching 
story  of  Grlselda— which  brought  tears  into  his  eyes— into 
liatin,  and  was  working  at  his  ''Epitome  of  the  Lives  of 
Illustrious  Men  **  when  ho  died.  One  account  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  July  ao,  1374,  represents  him  as  having 
been  found  by  his  friends  In  his  library  with  his  head 
resting  upon  a  book.  At  first  they  thought  ho  was  asleep, 
but  they  soon  perceived  that  life  was  extinct. 
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Of  all  associations  which  cling  round  the  name  of  Petrarch, 
the  story  of  his  love  for  Laura  is  perhaps  that  which  is  best 
known  and  most    talked  about.     Hence  his  songs  and 
sonnets  which  derive  their  origin  from  this  source  are  the 
most  popular  of  his  works,  and  being  at  the  same  time 
almost  all  we  have  from  his  pen  in  the  Italian  language, 
they  have  contributed  in  a  very  large  measure,  perhaps 
more  than  anything  else,  to  form  the  opinion  which  is  held 
concerning  him.    The  powers  of  lyrical  composition  dis* 
played  in  them  fully  justify  the  crown  of  immortality  which 
he  obtained.    His  ability  in  this  province  of  literature  marks 
him  out  for  a  separate  place,  not  only  amongst  the  writers 
of  his  own  country,  but  amongst  those  of  all  nations  and  all 
ages.     He  is  pre-eminently  the  poet  of  love.    His  tempera- 
ment, his  vivid  imagination,  and  his  fondness  of  Nature 
combine  harmoniously  in  producing  this  result.    The  grace 
of  his  verses,  their  light  airiness,  beauty  of  diction,  nobility 
of  conception,  and  expressive  gentleness  are  such  as  to 
command  universal  recognition  amongst  those  who  have 
studied  them  in  the  original.    Many  persons,  themselves 
adepts  in  the  art  of  poetical  expression,  have  been  so 
impressed  by  these  qualities,  that  they  have  deemed  it  a 
useful  undertaking  to  render  this  portion  of  his  writings  in 
English.    These  translators  have  given  proof  of  great  skill 
and  diligence,  though  much  which  they  sought  to  carry  off 
was  too  impalpable  to  bear  the  transfer,    Even  bees,  as 
flying  from  flower  to  flower  they  gather  honey  to  store  up  in 
other  shapes,  yet  leave  the  perfume  behind,  and  perfume, 
external  grace,  call  it  what  you  will,  is  everything  in  these 
sonnets.    Consider  for  a  moment  their  character.    Of  what 
do  they  consist?    Two  hundred  variations  upon  a  single 
theme.    Must  not  style  of  necessity  be  the  very  essence  of 
such  compositions  ?  They  remind  one  of  Mozart's  '*  Symphony 
in  E  Flat,"  with  its  ever-changing,  ever-repeating  melodies,  or 
of  the  '*  Pastoral  ^*  of  Beethoven.    But  music  is  more  adapted 
than  poetry  to  deal  with  these  two  elements,  variety  and 
repetition.     To  many,  Petrarch's  poems  appear  insipid. 
Such  are  no  lovers ;  to  others  they  cause  a  feeling  of  nausea. 
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This  cornea  from  immodemte  consumption,  They  should 
bu  roftd  At  intervals,  m  they  were  writtent  Even  the  poet 
himself  would  have  grown  tired  of  his  own  passion  had  he 
been  compelled  to  compose  them  continuously,  They  are 
the  creation  of  a  moment,  the  result  of  his  surroundings,  the 
expression  of  his  feelings  under  the  stings  and  blows  o( 
fortune  and  of  love,  Their  spontaneity  makes  them  remark- 
able. They  are  evolved  in  a  natural,  not  an  artificial 
process,  Hut  there  are  others  who,  without  these  incentives, 
have  endeavoured  to  find  the  success  which,  almost  uncalled 
for,  came  to  him.  The  number  of  those,  who,  through 
succeeding  centuries,  have  imitated  his  e)(ample,  is  very 
great,  Uut  what  with  him  was  accident,  with  them  became 
a  system,  and  in  many  instances  degenerated  into  exaggera- 
tion, Antitheses  of  the  most  commonplace  and  absurd 
kinds  were  employed  in  wearisome  profusion,  sentimentality 
was  indulged  in  to  excess,  and  Nature  was  drawn  in  colours 
which  she  has  never  worn,  l^uerilities  of  this  description 
reacted,  not  only  on  the  authors,  but  on  the  chief  of  the 
school  to  which  they  belonged,  The  contempt  showered 
upon  them  attained  him  indirectly,  and  thus  in  the  minds 
of  some  critics  he  came  to  occupy  a  position  amongst 
Italian  poets  not  unlike  that  of  Marivaux  amidst  French 
playwrights  and  novelists.  In  both  cases  the  master  has 
suffered  through  the  weakness  of  his  disciples  i  in  that  of 
l^etrarch,  the  conceits  of  language,  which  he  affected  at 
times,  and  the  softness  of  his  style,  have  furnished  his 
detractors  with  a  reason  for  inveighing  against  him>  But 
the  servit'es  which  he  rendered  to  literature  are  not  to  be 
measured  by  either  the  length  or  the  number  of  his  Italian 
poems.  Even  according  to  this  standard,  they  constitute 
but  a  small  item  in  the  whole  of  his  works,  He  himself,  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  often  looked  upon  them  as  a 
youthful  folly,  although  from  time  to  time  he  would  corret  i 
them.  His  correspondence  with  his  friends,  his  ecloguen, 
his  researches  concerning  the  past,  his  views  on  politics  and 
religion,  on  domestic  matters,  his  ideas,  in  fact,  on  all 
subjects  excluding  love,  are  expressed  In  Latin.    If  h«) 
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Attacks  the  Pope  And  his  cardinAlSi  rebukes  Rieiui»  |)ctitions 
the  Emperofi  or  pulverises  some  unfortunate  member  of  the 
mediea)  profession,  it  is  always  in  the  dead  language,  1 1  is 
knowledge  of  it  was  not  less  practical  than  it  was  profound* 
If  he  is  not  at  all  times  absolutely  claHsioal  in  his  choice  of 
wonls— and  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  Judges  the  instances 
of  this  are  not  particularly  fretjuent-  if  his  style  is  sometimes 
ONt^rcharged,  yet  his  wrsatility  is  such  as  to  win  our  ad- 
miratioji,  and  make  amends  for  these  shortcomings.  His 
great  poem,  "Africa,**  which  his  contemptiraries  awaittd 
with  so  much  curiosity,  and  on  account  of  which  he  rci^eived 
\\\  advance  so  much  praise  and  honour,  proved  to  be  a 
l^artial  fftilure*  He  refused  to  allow  its  publication.  He 
always  rt^gretted  that  his  friend  Barbato  di  Sulmona  should 
have  obtained  from  him  by  ruse  the  first  thirty-four  lines, 
and  should  have  given  them  to  the  world.  One  sees  how 
keen  a  critic  he  must  have  been  thus  to  Judge  his  own 
writings  with  such  impartiality*  He  did  not  wish  to  appear 
as  an  intruder  amongst  the  ancients.  His  respect  for  then) 
was  not  inferior  to  his  admiration.  Cicero  was  his  favourite, 
and  after  him  came  Virgil  in  the  ortler  of  his  preference. 
For  the  former  his  feeling  was  one  of  veneration.  In  his 
ty^%  the  great  Roman  orator  was  the  personification  of 
eloquence,  He  had  become  acquainted  with  his  works  in 
his  earliest  studies,  and  he  never  tired  of  reading  them.  It 
was  A  huge  copy  of  that  author's  writings  which,  when  he 
was  getting  old,  fell  one  day  upon  his  leg,  and  caused  a 
bruise  that  laid  him  up  for  some  weeks.  He  had  perused 
the  pagtes  of  Livy,  and  found  in  them  as  great  a  source  of 
inspiration  and  delight  as  did  ^fachiave^li  many  years  after. 
With  Seneca,  Horace,  Terence,  Tliny,  Quintilian,  and  other 
Wss  known  writers  he  had  made  himself  familiar,  To 
attain  this  end  he  had  not  only  to  devote  hours  of  study 
to  each,  but  in  many  cases  to  discover  the  plaices  whei^ 
their  manuscripts  lay  hidden,  All  his  life  long  he  had 
directed  his  eflbrts  to  research  of  this  kind,  and  (Vom  Paris 
and  the  remote  towns  of  Belgium  he  had  brought  back 
copies  of  great  value.    His  appetite  for  work  was  always 
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keen.  Sixteen  hours  a  day  wai  not  considered  by  him  to 
bo  excessive.  He  would  labour  till  his  eyes  closed  in  sleep, 
and  even  his  meals  would  not  be  allowed  to  divert  his 
attention  from  his  occupations.  The  erudition  he  thus 
acquired  was  second  to  that  of  none  of  his  contemporaries. 
Ample  evidence  of  it  is  to  be  found ;  indeed  so  vast  was  it, 
that  he  often  seems  unable  to  restrain  it.  It  is  poured  forth, 
and  floods  his  correspondence  to  such  an  extent,  that  to 
the  busy  reader  of  today  it  is  often  tedious,  though  to  men 
of  the  fourteenth  century  it  may  have  appeared  far  otherwise. 
Yet  he  cannot  bo  said  to  have  been  a  pedant,  for  his  style 
is  always  clear,  even  though  the  form  it  takes  is  sometimes 
charged  with  superfluous  ornaments,  and  his  views  are 
never  narrow.  On  many  occasions  he  attains  a  degree  of 
firm  and  manly  eloquence  which  justifies  us  in  ranking  him 
as  the  first  orator  of  his  day.  If  Boccaccio^s  writings  have 
more  measure  and  sobriety,  Petrarch^s  excel  them  in  their 
spontaneous  gush  and  fluency.  Yet  it  was  the  latter  who 
proved  to  be  the  greater  critic  of  the  two,  and  as  such  he 
taught  the  author  of  the  '^  Decameron  *'  and  others,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  the  importance  of  revision  in  literary 
work ;  nor  should  wo  forget  his  services  to  history.  He  had 
conceived  the  plan  of  relating  the  story  of  Rome  from  its 
eariiest  days,  and  had  made  a  beginning  in  his  **  Lives  of 
Illustrious  Men."  Had  he  lived  longer,  posterity  might 
have  been  indebted  to  him  for  a  more  complete  and 
instructive  work. 

The  career  of  Petrarch  must  strike  the  most  casual 
ol;server  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  which  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  any  writer,  in  whatever  country  or  century  he  may 
have  lived.  From  the  very  beginning,  his  path  seems  to 
have  been  made  smooth  for  him  by  a  happy  sequence  of 
events.  His  acciuaintance  with  the  Colonna  family  afforded 
him  an  entry  into  the  highest  circles  of  society  in  Avignon, 
and  his  love  for  Laura  at  the  same  time  gave  to  his  poetical 
genius  the  reciuired  stimulus.  His  popularity  at  once  t>egan 
to  take  root  and  grow.  Sovereigns  favoured  him,  Popes 
honoured  him;  the  people  loved  him  and  celebrated  his 
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triumphs.  Robert  of  Naples,  as  we  have  seen,  recognised 
him  as  supreme  in  the  art  of  poetry,  and  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.  paid  tribute  more  than  once  to  his  reputation. 
Five  times  he  was  urged  to  accept  the  office  of  Apostolic 
Secretary.  The  laureateship  was  conferred  on  him  under 
circumstances  as  surprising  as  they  were  exceptional.  The 
Siniscalco  Acciaiuoli,  visiting  him  in  Milan,  almost  went  on 
his  knees  before  him.  The  Visconti  protected  him  and 
sought  to  retain  him  in  their  city.  Men  of  letters  bowed  to 
his  supremacy  and  consulted  him,  Boccaccio  called  him 
Master.  His  friendship  was  universally  courted.  We  read 
of  a  goldsmith  of  Bergamo,  whose  one  desire  in  life  was  to 
shelter  the  'poet  under  his  roof,  and  who,  when  this  favour 
was  granted  to  him,  set  apart  the  room  in  which  he  slept, 
in  order  that  it  might  remain  unused  in  memory  of  the 
event.  Jealousy  he  seems  scarcely  ever  to  have  incurred. 
Hospitality  was  pressed  on  him  by  King  John  of  France, 
and  after  him  by  Charles  V,,  his  successor.  Arezzo  rejoiced 
in  the  fact  of  being  his  birthplace.  Florence  perceived  his 
merit,  and  tardily  attempted  to  make  amends  for  past 
neglect,  Venice  acknowledged  with  gratitude  his  generous 
gifts,  and  gave  his  genius  the  sanction  of  her  authority.  All 
these  benefits  Fortune  bestowed  on  him,  not  fitfully,  but 
tliroughout  his  long  career,  and  his  end  was  as  when  the 
sun  after  a  cloudless  day  goes  down  in  the  full  efTulgency 
of  its  brightness. 

Some  of  the  causes  of  this  phenomenal  success  are  at 
once  apparent.  For  instance,  it  is  evident  that  at  the  time 
that  Petrarch  wrote  there  was  no  one,  either  in  France  or 
Italy,  who  could  seriously  pretend  to  be  his  rival,  unless  it 
were  his  friend  Boccaccio,  who,  however,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  was  convinced  of  his  own  inferiority.  Rhymesters 
were  to  be  found  in  abundance,  but  he  was  the  only  poet, 
and  it  was  through  poetry  that  he  first  rose  to  fame.  But 
it  was  by  no  means  his  only  recommendation  even  in  his 
early  days.  His  exuberant  health  and  spirits,  his  comely 
figure  and  handsome  face,  his  easy  bearing  and  agreeable 
manners,  all  this  constituted  a  personality  which  was  bound 
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to  make  a  rapid  imprcRHion  on  those  he  met.  It  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  he  was  aware  of  the  effect  he  pro- 
duced, and  that  he  wished  to  please.  We  sec  with  what 
care,  when  he  is  pleading  before  the  Pope  the  cause  of  the 
Corrcggios  against  the  Rossi,  he  avoids  wounding  the  latter 
by  an  unnecessarily  ironical  attack.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that 
this  was  not  an  isolated  case  of  his  prudent  diplomacy. 
We  know  that  he  solicited  Dionisio  dal  Borgo  to  intercM 
himself  on  his  behalf  at  the  court  of  Robert  of  Naples,  and 
that  it  was  in  a  great  measure  through  hts  friend^s  endeavours 
on  his  behalf,  that  he  was  so  well  received  by  that  monarch 
before  his  coronation  in  Rome.  Besides  any  plans  which 
he  may  have  formed  and  executed  for  his  advancement,  he 
possessed,  however,  the  means  of  winning  men's  suflrages 
without  appearing  to  solicit  them.  Indeed,  it  very  of\cn 
seemed  as  If  he  were  conferring  a  favour  In  accepting  them. 
In  his  demeanour  there  was  on  independence  which  raised 
him  at  once  to  a  position  above  that  of  the  most  exalted 
personages  with  whom  he  had  relations.  He  was  not 
intimidated  by  the  rank  of  an  emperor,  nor  awed  by  the 
dignity  attaching  to  the  papal  tiara.  Sometimes  he  struck 
a  note  of  independence,  sometimes  of  audacity.  If  his  own 
liberty  of  action  was  encroached  upon  or  threatened,  then 
he  would  avoid  committing  himself;  if  the  rights  of  others 
were  in  question  he  would  wax  bolder,  and  where  the  cause 
was  a  great  one,  as  in  the  case  of  Rome,  even  his  prudence 
would  vanish.  Yet  in  respect  to  his  personal  interests  he 
often  showed  extreme  moderation.  He  accepted  only  such 
pecuniary  favours  as  were  compatible  with  his  self-respect. 
Though  he  was  not  at  any  time  actually  poor,  he  was  never 
rich,  nor  sought  to  be  so.  To  certain  rulers  he  rendered 
services,  which,  if  the  accounts  were  balanced,  would  leave 
something  to  his  credit.  Four  times  he  was  ambassador, 
and  if  on  each  occasion  he  was  not  equally  successful,  his 
appointment  shows  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  as  a 
man  of  tact  and  good  sense.  When,  in  addition  to  this,  his 
lively  and  abundant  conversational  powers,  his  scholastic 
attainments,  and  his  other  resources  as  a  companion,  are 
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uken  into  consideration!  it  will  be  evident  that,  be- 
sides his  literary  merits,  there  were  many  things  which 
account  for  his  popularity  amongst  those  who  wielded 
lH)wet^ 

In  the  arena  of  politics,  however,  Petrarch  did  not  meet 
with  a  measure  of  success  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  cflorls 
which  he  made.  His  extreme  devotion  to  a  cause,  his 
tendency  to  form  ideals,  the  very  fervour  of  his  sentiments 
inclined  him  to  overlook  those  practical  details  on  which 
the  success  of  great  enterprises  inevitably  depends,  His 
intervention  on  behalf  of  Rien/.i  resulted,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  merely  in  exposing  him  to  a  charge  of  ingratitude 
towards  the  Colonnas,  from  which  even  his  most  zealous 
admirers  cannot  clear  him.  His  appeals  to  the  Empcn)r 
Charles  IV.  only  showed  how  misplaced  his  confidence  was 
in  that  monarch.  His  attempts  to  bring  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  Venetians  and  (lenocsc  were  entirely  fruit- 
less. Are  we  to  conclude  that  he  would  have  acted  more 
prudently  by  rcnmining  silent  ?  No.  Vet  in  one  instance 
at  least  the  mode  of  his  action  is  open  to  criticism.  In  the 
case  of  Rome,  another  would,  perhaps,  have  endeavoured 
to  attain  his  ends  by  surer  means.  He  would  have  taught 
the  populace,  strong  in  its  numbers,  but  weak  through  its 
want  of  organisation,  to  combine  and  arm  in  resisting  the 
oppression  of  the  nobles,  Their  overthrow  was  not  an 
imi)ossible  feat  as  events  proved,  and  had  Petrarch  in  the 
beginning  advised  the  demolition  of  their  strongholds, 
instead  of  exhorting  Rienti  and  the  Roman  people  in 
general  terms,  he  might  have  rendered  them  a  greater 
service.  In  the  forging  of  a  weapon  it  is  not  enough  to  heat 
the  iron.  He  was  a  man  of  principle,  but  not  of  action. 
Let  not  this  be  taken  by  way  of  disparagement  of  his 
qualities,  for  in  his  time  they  were  infinitely  more  rare  in 
Italy  than  those  in  which  he  was  wanting.  Perhaps,  had 
occasion  offered,  he  would  have  manifested  resources  with 
which  we  do  not  credit  him,  but  he  never  sought  the 
opportunity  of  so  doing.  Ho  avoided  active  particit^tion 
in  the  struggle;  he  restricted  himself  to   administering 
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advice,  and  such  as  ho  gavo  was  not  that  which    the 
circumstances  rendered  most  urgent. 

NcvcrthuIcHM,  the  objects  which  Petrarch  strove  to  attain 
were  the  noblest  ho  could  have  chosen.  Like  DantCi  he 
tried  to  found  tlic  unity  of  Itoly  upon  an  imperial  basis. 
Like  him,  ho  struggled  to  bring  about  a  reformation,  not  in 
tho  doctrines  of  his  Cliurch,  but  in  tho  conduct  and  the 
lives  of  its  priests.  With  courago  and  vigour  equal  to  his, 
he  inveighed  against  their  vices ;  like  him,  too,  ho  yearned 
for  peace,  and  commended  it  to  those  in  whose  power  it  was 
to  grant  it.  But  here  the  similarity  ends.  Dante  was 
essentially  a  man  of  his  own  century.  Ho  was  of  a 
thoroughly  conservative  temperament,  a  haughty  aristocrat, 
driven  by  the  force  of  circumstances  into  opposition  to  the 
party  to  which  he  naturally  belonged.  However  much  he 
favoured  Justice  itself,  he  had  little  or  no  sympathy  with  the 
people.  lie  received  with  unciuestioning  faith  tho  doctrines 
then  taught.  If  ho  did  not  wear  the  priestly  garb,  ho  wa<i 
in  closest  touch  with  monks  and  friars.  His  political  creed 
and  his  philosophy  derived  their  origin  directly  from 
theology,  and  the  lino  of  separation  between  them  is  often 
quite  imperceptible.  Petrarch,  on  the  contrary,  was  very 
much  in  advance  of  tho  ago  in  which  ho  lived.  His 
opinions  on  subjects  in  general  were  extremely  liberal.  He 
was  averse  to  any  form  of  sectarianism.  Although  a  canon 
and  a  prebendary,  his  inclination  for  tho  priesthood  was  by 
no  means  especially  marked.  He  was  willing  to  recognise 
the  good  qualities  of  ancient  philosophers,  to  give  them 
credit  for  their  maxims,  and  to  respect  them  for  tho  example 
they  ofler.  Ikit  little  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  theology, 
and  he  was  no  lover  of  dogma.  Religion  for  him  was 
comprised  in  ascetic  abnegation  and  in  tho  words  of  Jesus 
Ohrist,  nor  was  he  ever  weary  of  holding  up  tho  simplicity 
and  purity  of  the  flrst  C'hristians  for  the  imitation  of  luxury- 
loving  cardinals.  Toleration  might  be  expected  from  him 
for  all  theories  save  those  which  sapped  tho  foundation  of 
his  Faith.  '*  I  have  becomo  by  degrees,"  ho  says,  '*an 
Academic,  according  nothing,  aflirming  nothing,  doubting 
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everything  except  those  things  which  I  consider  it  sacri- 
legious to  doubt."  His  enemies  were  those  whose  acts  he 
deemed  to  be  inimical  to  the  interests  of  his  country. 
Personally  he  had  none.  In  politics  his  feelings  were 
rather  those  of  a  democrat.  Hostility  on  his  part  to  the 
nobles  was  pronounced  and  undisguised.  The  people  he 
glorified,  and  he  was  ready  to  repose  an  almost  unlimited 
trust  in  them.  No  better  illustration  can  be  found  of  the 
difference  which  exists  between  him  and  Dante  than  the 
treatment  which  each  of  them  accords  to  Brutus.  The 
author  of  the  "  Divine  Comedy  *'  flings  him,  as  we  know, 
with  Cassius  and  Judas  Iscariot  into  the  jaws  of  Beelzebub. 
In  the  eyes  of  Petrarch  he  becomes  a  hero,  the  deliverer  of 
his  country,  the  model  on  which  Rienzi  should  mould  his 
acts.  In  reality  he  would  have  preferred  a  republic  under 
the  latter  to  an  empire  under  Charles  IV.  But  when  the 
one  became  impossible,  he  was  prepared  to  accept  the 
other— nay,  he  demanded  it.  Under  the  conditions  of 
modern  life  this  might  appear  to  us  to  be  a  radical  change, 
almost  a  metamorphosis.  It  was  not  so  with  him.  Pope, 
emperor,  or  tribune  were  alike  to  him,  provided  they  in- 
augurated an  era  of  peace  and  good  government.  Attention 
to  the  interests  of  the  people  and  the  regeneration  of  Rome 
was  what  he  asked  of  them,  and  he  little  cared  through 
what  medium  it  should  come.  In  the  sudden  changes  of 
Machiavelli's  political  attitude  we  shall  meet  with  a  similar 
indifference  to  the  means  employed,  if  only  the  end  seemed 
likely  to  be  attained,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  case  of  the 
Florentine  Secretary  is  not  altogether  without  its  parallel. 
Petrarch  did  not,  like  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  profess  a 
patriotism  which  was  bound  up  with  the  affairs  of  a  single 
town  or  province.  Neapolitans  he  looked  upon  as  Italians 
like  himself,  although  he  did  not  enjoy  his  stay  at  Naples 
on  account  of  their  cruelty  and  lawlessness.  Towards 
Florence  he  showed  no  inclination.  Venice  was  as  much 
his  home  as  Milan,  and  Parma  not  less  than  Padua  or 
Verona.  Rome  itself  could  not  retain  him,  although  he 
recognised  it  as  the  capital  of  Italy,  and  once  mistress  of  the 
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world.  lUit  wlirn  hti  Imd  Nc^t  foot  In  Avignon,  In  Kptte  t)f 
thd  t(?n(1t^i'  »NMorlt^tlonH  wWh  rUuiK  around  It,  And  tho 
montory  of  hU  Iov0 1  In  «pln^,  too,  of  the  hoIrop  whlt^h  tho 
»r<'luhlon  of  Vmu'luwp  ftffoidt^d  him,  he  fdt  hlmw(?lf  to  Uo  on 
fntvl^n  mtll,  nnd  pinml  ahaIo  for  hU  Italian  Nky,  Thuni 
In  polldrM  »H  we'll  »M  In  rrll^lon,  hc^  followml  hiM  own  rourup 
ft^ttilr^^^ly,  hont^Nlly,  Mnttdfttnlly,  ftiul  truly  It  nmy  bn  wld  of 
hhn,  thftt  fi)r  thci  hrnmlth  of  hln  opinions,  thci  lotllnnNN  of  hin 
piu'poir,  And  \\U  hcrdon)  tVon)  t'»nt  t)r  [tmkntry,  hn  In  onn 
of  {\\p  numt  rnnmiktthlt»  prNontt^nrt  of  th«  Middia  Ak^h, 

Thri  rondmllvmnw«i  Atul  ImpulnlvrnewH  which  IVtrftwh 
dUplnynd  In  hiM  Hj^ht  tor  llhrriy,  nnd  hU  phlllpplrn  Agrtlnut 
thn  onurtlt^i'rt  of  Avignon,  mv  thrown  Intt)  morn  Mrlking  MIrf 
by  thrt  Rppurrntly  rttlmnr  Ini^^rvttlrt  of  hl«  vmv^v,  II U 
whtiln  Itin,  Indond,  wrt«  yovt^rnnd  hy  thn  Inllunnc'o  of  thrnn 
fonof*,  wnd  hy  hlw  rnwtlnn'^nrwrt  nnd  drslr^  for  rlmnjin.  \NV 
Imvn  Hnrn  whh  wimt  InrtMtMtAnry  hn  pANMrM  on  from  town 
to  town  In  Itnly  And  In  KrAUtn,  NtnyloK  a  whlln  h^w  nnd  a 
whiln  thnrn,  thnn  Hrowtng  ihmt,  And  Nrrkln^  now  Nurrtuind 
In^t4.  Twlrn  It  Nnrntrd  an  tlunt^h  In^  ml^lu  hAvn  found  a 
homn,  onrn  At  VA\irhisrt,  Aflif^rwArds  At  l*Arnm,  hut  In  nnlthrt 
plAtT  t*ould  hn  rnuHtrAln  hhuNolf  U)  rnnmln.  An  In?  growv 
oldnr  thrr^n  frrtpinnt  rrntovAiN  AtHpdra  ntore  And  mora  tho 
nAturn  of  a  tmhlt.  IllnnMM  Alono  putN  a  limit  tt)  them,  In 
hiN  lntrllr(1\ml  orrupAtlonH  thcro  Are  i'lmnt^cN  ntpmlly  grnAt. 
Politlt'N  And  phtloNophy  otrupy  him  Allc^rnAtcly,  And  Allrr  a 
pmiml  of  IrAOtpill  mrdltAtUin  hn  would  turn  to  writo  a  hook 
of  InvmllvrN.  ICvnn  undrr  tho  Mlmdow  of  A  numAHtciy 
And  In  tho  pnArnfMl  Atnumphorci  which  porvAdcA  tha  Npnt 
whnrti  It  WAN  hullt,  ha  HndN  not  tha  rcpoNc  ha  NcrkN ;  for 
whan  no  longar  ronrarnad  About  tha  AfR^lrn  of  lUhaiw,  ha 
banlnN  tt)  an^A^a  In  An  Actlva  Htru^^la  A)iAlni<it  hU  own 
dolrctN,  In  mtch  trthantant  tha  brtlcr  pArt  of  hlH  nAtu»a 
umnitaMtM  ItAnlf.  ila  nrrullnUaN  bin  acIn,  AnAlyNCM  \un 
ntotlvaM,  cnnfanurN  hiN  waAknrnMaM,  And  Arn^M  hhuNalf  whh 
rouiA^a  And  driarndnAtlon.  IIU  IdaAlUm  nmkrM  him  Jud^a 
hU  riindml  with  tha  utmoHt  rl^otir.  And  It  Aim)  NUNtAluN  hnn 
in  hU  Ntruii^lt?.    ThrtniKh  it,  ha  In  aUAblod,  in  tha  prima  ol 
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manhood,  to  separate  himself  from  his  mistress  in  Avignon. 
To  his  brother  such  a  sacrifice  might  have  been  easy,  but 
to  him  it  must  have  been  extremely  difficult.  In  the  re 
cognition  of  his  children  he  had  already  faced  a  disagreeable 
duty,  and  although  the  stigma  attaching  to  his  irregular 
position  was  not  then  what  it  would  be  now,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  both  his  celebrity  and  the  ecclesiastical 
garb  he  wore  rendered  the  task  more  uninviting.  In  the 
successful  issue  of  these  trials  there  is  evidence  of  a 
strength  of  will  which  must  be  reckoned  amongst  his  most 
signal  qualities.  Thus  we  see  that  he  was  not  only  great 
in  public  life,  but  also  conscientious,  and,  on  the  whole,  a 
good  man  in  his  private  relations. 


CARMAGNOLA 

(Francesco  Bussone) 

Francesco  Bussone,  son  of  a  peasant  called  Bartolomeo, 
and  born,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  about  the  year 
1390,  ranks  amongst  the  most  eminent  commanders  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Interest  in  him  is  awakened  not  less  because 
of  his  extremes  of  fortune  and  tragical  end  than  on  account 
of  his  great  qualities  as  a  general,  and  the  surprising 
victories  he  achieved.  Pastoral  pursuits,  being  those  of 
the  other  members  of  his  family,  occupied  him  during  the 
early  years  of  his  life,  but  ill  satisfied  his  ardent  nature. 
Strongly  built,  with  a  florid  complexion,  light  brown  hair, 
and  a  bold  bearing,  he  one  day  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
German  adventurer,  whose  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
arms  soon  decided  him  to  embrace  that  career.  Whilst 
still  a  mere  youth,  with  no  hair  as  yet  on  his  face,  he 
followed  his  newly-found  friend  to  serve  under  the  banner 
of  that  celebrated  captain,  Facino  Cane.  Under  the  latter's 
command  were  placed  the  forces  of  Oiovanni  Maria,  Duke 
and  tyrant  of  Milan.  On  Joining  the  troops  the  young 
soldier,  preferring  to  be  no  longer  spoken  of  as  belonging  to 
the  humble  family  of  the  Bussoni,  had  adopted  the  soft 
sounding  name  of  his  native  village,  and  from  that  time  he 
was  known  as  Francesco  di  Carmagnola.  Thus  he  gave  an 
early  proof  of  his  ambition,  and  Facino  Cane  appears  to 
have  been  perfectly  cognisant  of  this  point  in  his  character, 
for  when  asked  why  he  did  not  allow  him  more  rapid  pro- 
motion, he  is  said  to  have  replied :  **  He  is  one  of  those, 
who,  when  they  have  once  tasted  honour,  become  insatiable. 
.  .  .  Nor  is  any  arrogance  equal  to  that  of  the  lowly-bred," 
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A  small  troop  of  horse  was  all  he  had  until  then  been  able 
to  obtauii  but  with  it  he  so  conducted  himself  as  to  acquire 
a  considerable  reputation. 

Two  events  now  occurred  which  hastened  Carmagnola's 
advent  to  power.  On  the  same  day,  May  16,  141  a,  died 
Giovanni  Maria  and  Facino  Cane ;  the  one  at  the  hands  of 
a  band  of  conspirators,  the  other  from  natural  causes.  At 
the  news  of  the  Duke^s  violent  death  a  cry  of  Joy  went  up 
from  his  misruled  subjects,  and  with  one  accord  they 
hurried  to  the  house  of  Sciuarcia,  his  minister,  the  instrument 
of  all  his  foul  deeds,  to  wreak  a  double  vengeance  on  their 
oppressors.  There,  on  his  own  doorstep,  they  hanged  him, 
as  a  warning  to  others,  who  might  succeed  to  his  office,  not 
to  follow  in  his  blood-bespattered  path.  Giovanni  Maria's 
end  was  by  no  means  an  exception  in  those  days.  Of  the 
seven  Dukes,  his  predecessors,  three  had  been  poisoned, 
one  had  died  from  fright,  one  through  his  sufTcrings  in 
captivity,  one  had  been  assassinated  by  his  brothers,  and 
one,  Marco,  had  been  thrown  from  a  window.  Yet  the  fate 
of  these  princes  did  not  suffice  to  deter  Gian  Carlo  and 
Ettore  Visconti  from  attempting  to  seize  the  Crown  in 
opposition  to  Filippo  Maria,  brother  of  the  late  Duke,  and 
only  descendant  of.  Giovanni  Galeaxzo.  Weakness,  vacilla- 
tion, and  easily  injured  vanity  were  among  the  characteristics 
of  the  new  sovereign,  and  without  Carmagnola,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  he  would  have  been  enabled  to  take  and 
hold  the  power.  But  in  him  he  had  one  who  possessed  the 
qualities  in  which  he  himself  was  most  deficient,  and  in 
addition  to  this  aid  he  contracted  a  marriage  with  Beatrice 
di  Tenda,  widow  of  Facino  Cane,  which  placed  at  his 
disposal  an  immense  fortune  and  a  large  body  of  trained 
and  well-armed  troops.  This  highly  diplomatical  union, 
based  entirely  on  interest — for  there  was  a  diflerence  of 
twenty  years  between  them,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Duchess— has  been  attributed  in  some  measure  to  the 
skill  of  Carmagnola,  but  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  is 
impossible  to  decide. 

Between  the  years  141  a  and  1491,  proofs  of  the  new 
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comrtmndcr'»  powors  and  Ability  followed  om  Another  with 
tturpHsin^  mpidlty.  During  thAt  rclAtlvcly  ihort  pcricid, 
whibt  Htill  in  thc3  flowor  of  youth,  he  hAd  been  victorioufi 
»uc:(jc»slvcly  At  Monj5A  CAntur lo,  Como,  the  CAStlo  of  Trc/.y>o, 
LodI,  Pirt(:cn/>A,  MArtlnengo,  ItefgAmo,  PaIa/^^uoIo,  Ponloglh/, 
KovAtto,  HrcsclA,  OcnoA,  lkllln/,onA,  And  other  towns  of  Jess 
IniportAnco,  In  turn  littoro  Vlscontl,  (JiovAnni  I'lcdnlmi, 
FrAttdhlno  Rusca,  the  MArcjuis  of  MonforrAto,  Fllip|Hi 
Arr^rlll,  And  PAndolfo  MAlAtci^tA,  who  hAd  tAken  AdvAnta^^ 
of  the  dit^turbed  condition  of  things  in  the  MilAncne 
kingdom  to  Hc\m  some  portion  of  it,  were  boAten  bAck,  And 
either  died  fighting  or  kid  down  their  Arnifii  to  CArmAgnotA. 
Fillppo  MAriA,  who  on  hitt  ACTci^sion  hAd  timidly  hA»tenrd 
to  tihtit  hlmt^elf  up  in  the  CAstle  of  TavIai  was  now,  &»  a 
eonneriucnce  of  these  suef^esses,  ruler  of  the  most  formidable 
StAte  in  northern  ItAly.  CAmpAignlng,  moreover,  in  those 
dAys  hAd  nothing  of  the  mAehino-like  processes  of  modern 
WArfAre,  so  thAt  the  personAllty  of  the  OcnerAl  CAme  every- 
where into  plAy.  In  AccumulAting  so  much  weAlth,  power, 
And  territory  for  his  sovereign,  CArmAgnolA  hAd  mAnifesicd 
polltieAl  Ability,  skill  as  a  strAteglst,  a  determinAtion  to 
niAlntAin  discipline,  And  e^ttreme  fertility  of  resource.  To 
Attain  his  etids  he  had  employed  force,  ruse,  And  when  that 
fAiled,  cruelty.  l)ut  Above  All,  thAt  which  worked  in  fAVour 
of  the  MilAnese  commAnder  was  his  dAuntless  courAge  tind 
the  confldence  with  which  he  inspired  his  troops,  cAusing 
his  bAttles  to  be  often  hAlf  won  before  either  pArty  hAd  flrcd 
A  shot. 

In  requltAl  for  these  services,  l^ilippo  MaHa  mAde  him 
Onint  of  CAStelnuovo  dl  HcrlvlA,  to  which,  shortly  After,  he 
Added  the  title  of  Conslgnore  di  VespolAte,  his  Investiture 
tAking  plAce  in  the  CAthedrAl  of  MIlAn.  These  honours, 
his  own  feAts  of  Arms,  And,  in  a  still  higher  degree,  his 
influence  with  the  Duke  overcAme  Any  lingering  diffidence 
on  the  pArt  of  the  AristocrAcy  to  trcAt  him  on  terms  of 
cc|UAllty.  Home,  indeed,  were  desirous  to  gain  his  support. 
l«'oremost  Among  these  was  Filippo  degli  Arcelli,  head  of 
one  of  the  richest  fAmilles  in  PiAcen/.A,  who  proposed  his 
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sister  in  marriage  to  Carmagnola*  The  offer,  however,  was 
refusedi  and  not  without  sufficient  reasons,  for  the  fiavourite 
was  about  to  become  allied  to  the  ducal  house  in  the  person 
of  Antonia  Visconti,  a  near  relative  of  Filippo  Maria,  who 
bore  him  four  daughters,  Antonia,  Margherita,  Isabella,  and 
Luchina.  Doubtless,  his  haughty  nature  contributed  to 
make  this  refusal  appear  as  a  rebuff  in  the  eyes  of  Arcelli, 
who,  when  he  found  himself  unable  either  to  conciliate  his 
T\m\  or  to  undermine  his  position  by  complaining  to  the 
Duke,  decided  on  an  open  rupture,  and  seized  Piacenxa* 
At  the  siege  of  this  town  an  event  occurred  which  leaves  a 
deep  stain  on  the  character  of  Carmagnola,  for,  despairing 
to  obtain  a  surrender  by  force  of  arms,  he  caused  the 
brother  and  son  of  his  enemy,  taken  prisoners  by  his  troops, 
to  be  hanged  within  sight  of  the  walls.  Such  an  act  must 
have  called  forth  a  feeling  of  horror  even  at  a  time  when 
cruelty  was  regarded  as  an  approved  means  of  waging  war. 

Military  greatness  had  been  attained  by  Carmagnola  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time,  and  with  it  had  come  wealth 
and  position ;  but  he  was  hated  by  a  few,  because  of  the 
extreme  harshness  of  his  acts,  and  by  many,  on  account  of 
the  prizes  he  had  so  speedily  won.  Success  of  this  nature, 
and  ambition  only  too  apparent,  soon  became  a  cause  of 
inquietude  in  the  mind  of  a  timid  young  prince,  whose 
natural  fears  were  zealously  augmented  by  interested  in- 
dividuals. Courtiers  and  astrologists  united  their  efforts  in 
this  task,  both  secretly  intent  on  securing  the  upper  hand  in 
the  ducal  court.  To  the  assertions  of  the  intriguers  Filippo 
Maria  lent  a  ready  ear,  but  master  in  the  art  of  duplicity,  he 
gave  no  indication  to  his  General  of  his  intentions  re- 
garding him,  and  in  order  to  separate  him  from  the  troops 
under  his  command,  he  hastened  to  bestow  on  him  the  post 
of  Governor  of  Genoa.  Although  harbouring  the  desire  to 
be  again  employed  in  active  military  operations,  Carmagnola 
accepted  the  offer,  and  fulfilled  his  new  functions  with  his 
usual  zeal.  Before  long  he  had  assembled  a  powerful  fleet 
destined  to  attack  Alfonso,  King  of  Sicily.  From  this  dream 
of  fresh  conquests  he  was  rudely  awakened  by  the  arrival  of 
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Guldo  Torelll  to  ftssume  the  poBitlon  of  Admlml-in-CommRnd. 
Even  with  this  evidence  of  his  disgrace  before  him,  he  M 
nurtured  the  hope  of  being  able  to  influence  the  Duke  in  his 
favour,  and  so  regain  his  ascendency*  Pleading  his  love  uf 
arms  and  martial  training,  he  wrote  to  beg  Fillppo  Maria  to 
relieve  him  from  this  state  of  idleness,  To  this  missive  no 
reply  was  vouchsafed,  The  last  of  his  illusions  then  vanished. 
Burning  with  resentment  at  the  ingratitude  of  one  for  whom 
he  had  done  so  much,  he  penned  a  hasty  note,  asking  for 
permission  to  enter  the  service  of  some  other  prince,  IaU- 
the  first,  this  was  left  without  an  answer,  Audacity  had  ever 
characterised  his  acts,  and  accordingly  he  set  out  for  tlic 
residence  of  the  I3uke  at  Abbiategrasso,  determined  by 
means  of  a  personal  Interview  to  either  mend  or  end  hi5> 
relations  with  a  sovereign  who  had  so  ill  requited  his  servicer. 
A  cold  reception  awaited  him,  The  Duke  was  engaged  and 
could  not  see  him  j  he  must  be  put  off;  he  might  speak  wiili 
Zanino,  Insistence  proved  useless,  but  chance  gave  him 
the  opportunity  for  which,  in  that  moment,  he  was  inwardly 
longing,  The  Duke  was  lounging  with  some  of  his  courtina 
on  the  balcony  of  his  palace.  Approaching  on  horsebark, 
Carmagnola  rained  reproaches  on  him  for  his  shameless  in 
gratitude ;  then  turning  the  head  of  his  steed  and  plunging 
his  spurs  into  its  flanks,  like  a  flash  he  was  out  of  sight. 
Report  says  the  Duke  sent  followers  to  overtake  him,  but  in 
this  they  failed,  and  he  pursued  his  way  to  the  court  u( 
Amadeo  dl  Savoia,  whom  he  vainly  tried  to  stir  up  again&i 
his  late  master,  but  who  eventually  joined  the  league  of  wliiiii 
the  Venetians  and  Florentines  were  the  other  memlnia. 
No  sooner  had  he  thus  unceremoniously  taken  leave  of  tbuM 
At  Abbiategrasso,  than  an  order  was  issued  for  the  confut  a 
tion  of  his  property,  and  everything  the  agents  of  Filippo 
Maria  could  lay  their  hands  on  was  seized.  A  large  portion 
of  his  wealth  had,  with  wise  foresight  on  his  part,  been  trunsi. 
ferred  in  the  days  of  his  favour  and  prosperity  to  the  taufc 
keeping  of  the  Venetian  State,  of  whir.h  he  was  one  of  ilu 
principal  creditors,  But  his  wife  and  children  remained  io* 
hostages  in  the  hands  of  his  enemy. 
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In  Venle©,  whither  he  hnd  directed  hin  courne,  after  hnvinx 
UMm  ft^reweU  to  Amftdeo,  he  was  reerived  with  deference 
due  to  hla  fame,  and  marka  of  e«teem  were  prrsHcd  on  him 
which,  whilst  they  soothed  hi»  wounded  pride,  re-awoke  at  the 
iiAme  time  hia  ambitions  pretension^!,  Usually  so  guauleil 
in  their  aetions,  thpse  who  controlled  the  destinies  of  the 
Kepublie  showed  readiness  almost  amounting  to  haste  in 
acct?pting  Carmagnola*s  offer  to  enter  their  service  as 
commander  of  a  portion  of  their  fortvs,  Hut  when  they 
came  to  settle  the  exact  terms  of  the  contract,  his  demands 
grew  so  rapidly  as  to  almost  outstrip  his  popularity,  and  it 
needed  all  the  negotiator's  tact  and  ability  to  arrange  matters 
on  a  basis  of  mutual  satisfaction,  Accortling  to  the  con- 
ditions finally  agreed  upon,  both  he  and  his  subalterns, 
having  sworn  allegiance  to  Venice,  underttu>k  to  mart  h  In 
any  direction  the  Senate  should  retjuire,  and  to  deliver  up 
l^isoners  on  the  payment  by  that  body  of  half  the  customary 
ransom* 

It  might  seem  that  having  secured  the  services  of  Fillppo 
Maria's  greatest  tkneral,  who  had  now  become  his  xwohX 
hitter  enemy,  Venice  was  about  to  turn  her  arms  agt^inst 
her  powerful  neighbour,  even  then  at  war  with  Florence, 
which  he  threatened  to  absorb.  Such,  however,  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  senators,  who  preferred  peace  and  safety 
tu  the  risks  of  a  general  war  upon  land  and  the  employment 
of  mercenary  troops,  Therefore  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
IVipe,  eloquently  praying  him  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  the  Interest  of  Italy  as  a  whole.  Other  princes 
were  also  approached  with  petitions  similar  In  character,  Imt 
these  attempts  remained  unsuccessful,  owing  jM^rtly  to  the 
Inkewarmness  of  those  whose  mediation  was  Invoked,  and 
j>artly  to  the  shameless  want  of  faith  of  Ulipjm  Maria, 

Carmagnola's  enmity,  meanwhile,  was  again  stimulated 
by  a  plot  against  his  life,  planned  by  his  former  master  at 
the  instigation  of  SSanino,  Riccio,  and  other  astrologists, 
Kur  this  purpose  a  certain  Gherardo  da  Rubiera  was  sent 
to  Trevlso  to  compass  his  ends  by  means  of  poison,  but  ere 
he  eould  accomplish  his  task,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
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Venetian  officers,  wah  examined  under  torturci  confeMedi  and 
was  condnmnod.  Report  also  mentions  Giovanni  Llprandi 
as  one  who  was  beheaded  for  his  share  In  the  conspiracy. 

The  Florentines,  humbled  In  their  encounters  with  the 
Milanese  troops  and  weighed  down  by  the  exactions 
which  were  the  natural  consequence  of  defeat,  were 
looking  anxiously  for  (blends  and  allies'  More  than  once 
messengers  had  been  sent  to  Venice  asking  for  aid,  but 
though  they  invariably  received  in  return  expressions  of 
much  sympathy  and  oflfers  of  mediation,  no  tangible  result 
had  been  obtained.  So  Loreneo  Rldolfl,  the  Florentine 
Ambassador,  in  whose  opinion  such  extreme  caution  seemed 
too  closely  allied  to  weakness,  determined  to  bring  matters 
to  a  head.  In  a  discourse,  remarkable  for  its  eloquence 
before  the  assembled  senators,  he  one  day  exclaimed,  point- 
ing to  the  Cicnoese  as  an  example,  '*  They,  Gentlemen,  have 
made  the  Duke  their  lord,  we  will  make  him  King,  but  you 
in  the  end  will  bow  your  heads  to  him  as  Emperor.'' 

Carmagnola's  day  of  vengeance  seemed  to  have  dawned. 
A  league  had  been  formed  by  Florence  and  Venice,  and 
through  his  excellent  relations  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  the 
latter  was  Anally  Induced  to  Join  in  making  common  cause 
against  Milan.  The  supreme  command  was  naturally  con- 
fided to  Carmagnola  as  the  most  renowned  captain  of  hi^ 
day,  the  circumstance  being  made  the  occasion  for  a 
popular  ovation;  and  with  that  pomp  and  splendour  in 
which  the  pageants  of  Venice  surpass  those  of  all  other 
cities,  ho  received  the  banner  of  St  Mark  in  the  cathedral 
of  that  name.  Vet  oven  in  that  early  hour  it  was  Judged 
expedient  to  introduce  Into  the  control  of  the  forces  some 
element  more  directly  representing  the  State  Itself,  and  thii 
ted  to  the  appointment,  subject  to  the  GeneraPs  approt)ation, 
of  two  commissioners,  or  proveditori,  who  should  rank  im 
mediately  a(\er  him  and  advise  with  him  on  matters  of 
supreme  Importance.  To  this  he  gave  his  cheerfiil  consent, 
and  soon  after  Marco  Dandolo  and  Giorgio  Corner  were 
nominated  for  the  post. 

The  care  and  caution  displayed  by  the  Venetians  before 
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declaring  war,  the  great  name  of  their  leader,  and  the 
additional  forces  of  their  allies  were  good  reasons  for  their 
hoping  to  see  some  tangible  results  in  the  shape  of  increased 
power  and  more  widely-extended  dominion.  Yet  seldom 
has  history  recorded  a  more  barren  campaign  than  that  on 
which  they  were  then  entering.  Brescia,  it  is  true,  fell 
before  long  into  their  hands,  but  this  was  their  only 
conquest,  and  for  many  weeks  they  had  the  unpleasant  duty 
of  providing  for  the  wants  of  their  soldiers  whilst  they  were 
idle,  and  their  General  on  the  sick  list.  The  cause  of  his 
indisposition  is  said  to  have  been  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and 
so  serious  was  the  accident  in  its  consequences  to  the 
Republic,  that  it  became  at  once  a  question  of  the  first  im- 
portance. Carmagnola  had  signified  his  desire  to  undergo 
a  course  of  sea  baths.  The  proposal  was  eagerly  discussed 
by  the  Senate.  Celebrated  doctors  like  GrifTolo,  Guglielmo, 
Niccolo,  and  Pietro  were  called  in,  and  opined  that  sea- 
bathing in  itself  would  be  of  service,  but  it  being  then  the 
month  of  April,  they  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  defer  it 
until  later  in  the  season.  Not  content  with  this  opinion,  the 
Council  of  a  Hundred  sent  to  Padua  for  Antonio  Ccrmisono, 
GaleaxKO  da  Santa  Sofia,  and  Bartolomeo  da  Montagnano, 
thnse  still  more  distinguished  disciples  of  Hippocrates. 
Their  verdict  was  that  sea-bathing  might  be  resorted  to 
even  in  April,  but  that  it  was  well  to  preface  it  by  a  course 
of  purgatives.  This  advice  was  duly  forwarded  in  a  sealed 
letter  to  Carmagnola,  who,  however,  was  left  free  to  take  it 
or  leave  it,  as  he  preferred. 

Thus,  in  the  conduct  of  the  Venetian  rulers,  a  slight 
degree  of  difl!idence  and  suspicion  was  already  manifest, 
which,  whether  or  not  it  may  have  been  justified  later  on, 
then  appeared  somewhat  premature;  for  not  only  had 
Carmagnola  spoken  in  favour  of  war,  having  every  reason 
to  distrust  the  Duke,  but  on  another  occasion  also,  when 
the  Pope  offered  to  mediate,  he  showed  considerable  anxiety 
lest  papal  influence  should  bring  about  a  cessation  of 
hostilities.  Fear  on  his  part,  however,  was  soon  allayed 
by  letters  of  commendation  for  what  he  had  already  done, 
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Atul  by  A  fui'lhcr  Addition  to  tha  troopN  under  hid  command. 
At  tha  next  turn  ufavantN  the  |)oidtlon«  of  the  partlcN  Naeincd 
to  be  conipbtt'ly  rrvarNod.     DlHtruNt  wun  thc^n  on  tl)e  Hide 
or  thu  VenctianHi  and  thoughtH  of  peace  apparently  on  hU. 
ThU  WUN  brou|{iu  about  by  one  of  thone  Nhni)lo  clrciun- 
RtanceH  which,  In  tlioHe  dayN,  no  often  nhangml  or  nu)uldnd 
tl)e  coume  of  hiNtory.    Two  NoldierM  belonging  to  C^armag- 
nolu'H  army  had  l)arn  taken  i>rlHonani  by  tlie  Milanone. 
Filippo  Maria  called  them  before  him,  gave  them  their 
liberty,  and  enjoined  them,  on  their  return  to  their  own 
camp,  to  greet  Carmagnola,  and  tell  him  that  ho  left  the 
matter  of  peace  in  hiN  handH.    A  report  of  the  Incident  wan 
Hcni  to  the  councillorM  in  Venice,  who  at  flrNt  pretendnd  to 
be  peacefully  Inclined,  and,  not  to  be  out  done  by  i\\v. 
Dulce'M  nhow  of  (U)nndence  In  their  conunandnr,  aNNured  him 
of  their  bnlinf  that  he  would  deal  with  their  intercntM  an 
favourably  aft  they  could  hope  to  do  themHclveN.     Hut  the 
meaNure  of  their  truHt  in  given  by  the  conditionii  laid  down 
in  their  drxpotch  for  carrying  on  the  negotiation!.    ICacli 
Htep  WAN  to  be  reported  to  then),  and  no  agreenient  waft  to 
be  concluded  nave  by  word  of  mouth  only.    To  thin  they 
added  the  exprcNHlon  of  their  diHtruNt  of  Mlippo  Maria,  and 
of  their  own  readincNM  to  continue  the  war,  together  with  a 
reminder  of  that  prince'n  Intentionn  towardN  Carmagnola 
hin)Melf.    ThuH,  what  they  oOcred  with  onn  hand,  they  with- 
drew with  the  other.    Ample  groundN,  no  doubt,  exlMted  for 
thin  want  of  faith  in  the  profeNNionii  of  their  enemy,  and  no 
thoroughly  arouNed  were  their  NUNplciouN,  that  they  extended 
to  all  thoNe  who  eume  fron)  hlN  camp,  including  Valfencra, 
hU  ambanNador,  whoNe  preNenee  In  the  comi)any  of  Oarnmg- 
nola,  waM  a  Nource  of  great  anxiety  to  them.    At  length  thlN 
feeling  became  ho  unbearable  that  they  Kent  urgent  injune 
tiouN  to  get  rid  of  him  aN  noon  aN  poHNlble,  and  ihould  he 
again  present  hiniNcIf,  without  clear  and  diNtinct  condilionN, 
to  refuHe  him  hin  paMNporl.    When  hard  preNNed  and  deNirouN 
of  gaining  tinte,  it  appears  Indeed  to  have  bnen  a  favourite 
plan  of  the  Duke  to  dexpatc^h  two  accredited  meftNangcni, 
who,  after  long  parloyN,  protracted  diMcuHiionN  over  mapi, 
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boundaries,  etc.,  and  great  demonstrations  of  a  wish  to  come 
to  terms,  would  finally  retire  to  confer  with  their  sovereign, 
and  hear  his  pleasure  in  the  matter. 

At  this  juncture  Carmagnola  again  proclaimed  his  inten* 
tion  of  going  to  the  baths,  which  seemed  to  promise  delay 
in  military  operations,  following  the  already  wearisome  and 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  arrive  at  an  understanding.  The 
Senate  was  surprised,  and  not  a  little  vexed  at  his  choice 
of  so  critical  a  period  to  abandon  his  post.  Malipiero,  a 
confidential  agent  of  the  Republic,  was  sent  to  the  camp 
with  instructions  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  him,  and,  if 
possible,  to  dissuade  him  from  carrying  out  his  project,  but 
without  allowing  him  to  suspect  any  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Government.  Orders  to  support  his  arguments,  if 
necessary,  were  also  secretly  given  to  Fantino  Michiele  and 
Pier  Loredano,  who  were  then  proveditori.  But  these  pre- 
cautions were  useless,  as  Carmagnola  was  bent  on  going, 
were  it  only  for  twenty  days,  so  the  permission  was  granted 
to  him  with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible,  and  Gonzaga,  Lord 
of  Mantova,  was  appointed  to  command  during  his  absence. 

Meanwhile,  the  Pope  was  endeavouring  to  further  the 
cause  of  Filippo  Maria,  and  seeing  the  tide  of  war  likely  to 
turn  against  him,  he  proposed  to  act  as  mediator.  For  the 
Florentines,  who  used  to  sing  of  him  in  the  streets,  *'  Papa 
Martino  non  vale  un  quattrino,"  he  entertained  a  cordial 
hatred.  His  efforts,  however,  proved  so  far  successful  that 
the  territory  to  be  ceded  by  the  Duke  was  actually  agreed 
on,  and  the  other  conditions  of  the  treaty,  amongst  which 
was  the  liberation  of  Carmagnola's  wife  and  daughters, 
were  fixed  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  But  when 
the  time  came  to  translate  words  into  acts,  Filippo  Maria 
pretended  that  for  the  surrender  of  the  places  to  be  properly 
carried  out,  the  presence  of  the  leaders  of  the  allies  was 
essential,  and  it  gradually  became  apparent  that  this  was 
merely  a  subterfuge  or  trick  on  his  part,  cunningly  imagined 
with  a  view  to  seize  their  persons.  So  the  proposals  for 
peace  fell  through,  and  the  Venetians  began  to  urge  their 
commander,  who  was  again  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  to 
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pufcih  the  w»r  mulvtily  into  the  enemy's  PouiUry,  Wliea 
»||owftnce  hfts  heen  Hm4e  fur  the  position  of  danger  In  whirh 
Cftrmttgnolft'tt  wife  and  dftwghters  stood,  ftnd  for  his  ill-heftlthi 
to  which  the  Venetians,  perhaps  rightly,  attached  but  little 
credence,  there  still  remains  ample  ground  for  seeking  some 
further  explanation  of  his  Inaction  and  lack  of  energy  in  the 
conduct  of  the  campaign,  The  reasons  he  adduced  himself 
in  justification  of  his  position,  such  as  the  want  of  grass,  etc., 
may  he  brushed  aside  as  utterly  inadequate  j  nor  iti  it 
possible  to  understand  his  motives  except  by  comparing 
him  with  other  commanders  of  his  day,  In  the  eyes  of 
these  soldiers  of  fortune,  once  their  reputation  was  estab- 
lifcihed,  employment  was  the  chief,  If  not  the  sole  object. 
To  establtsli  themselves  in  a  fertile  province,  to  avoid,  so  far 
as  might  be,  any  decisive  engagement,  to  withdraw  as  eaily 
AS  possible  into  conifortable  winter  quarters,  and  to  extort 
as  much  money  as  they  could  froni  their  emiiloyers  was 
their  principal  desire,  War  was  looked  on  by  them  a«  a 
game  In  which  all  devices  were  justifiable,  If  they  brougbt 
profit  to  those  who  originated  them,  The  conditions  of  thuir 
engagement,  its  insecurity  and  liability  to  sudden  termination, 
the  feeling  amongst  those  whom  they  commanded,  and 
who  might  desert  if  dissatisfied,  the  pressing  need  of  i\\ut»o 
whom  they  served,  and  many  other  causes,  tended  to  make 
them  reckless,  and  careless  of  all  Interests  but  their  own. 
In  this  C!arn)agnola  was  like  his  fellows.  Ills  ambition 
might  have  led  him  to  aspire  to  take  ptjssession,  as  other 
pondottieri  did  before  and  after  him,  of  some  part  of  the 
enemy's  country,  with  a  view  of  converting  it  Into  a  kingdom 
of  his  own.  Huch  action  on  his  part  seems  indeed  at  a 
later  period  to  have  been  proposed  to  him  by  the  Venetian 
Htate,  but  it  did  not  then  appeal  favourably  either  to  his 
jwdgn^ent  or  rupidily.  Love  of  glory,  which  at  the  outsri 
of  his  career  se^nted  to  be  so  strong  in  him,  shows  itself,  ii 
is  true,  in  a  much  more  subdued  manner  after  he  left  the 
service  of  the  Uukej  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
his  succtjsses  were  obtained  In  the  heyday  of  his  youth,  and 
that  his  thirst  for  piirely  military  fame  had  thus  already  been 
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thoroughly  satisfied.  That  he  should  have  entertained 
serious  thoughts  of  again  entering  the  service  of  Filippo 
Maria,  after  the  treatment  he  had  experienced,  and  the 
intimate  knowledge  he  must  have  had  of  his  character,  is 
incredible.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  his  mind  was 
that  of  a  far-seeing  statesman.  Probably  on  more  than  one 
occasion  his  judgment  may  have  been  at  fault,  and  have 
inclined  him  rather  in  the  direction  of  a  temporising,  if  not 
intriguing  attitude,  than  towards  some  clear  and  well-defined 
goal.  He  had  in  him  the  stuff  of  a  great  captain,  but  not 
of  a  conqueror. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conduct  of  the  Venetians  was 
certainly  of  a  nature  to  spur  him  to  greater  deeds ;  for  when 
on  Ascension  Day  there  was  a  short  but  tough  engagement, 
which  occasioned  the  loss  of  many  horses,  the  Senate  not 
only  replaced  them,  but  sent  a  thousand  ducats  to  be 
distributed  amongst  his  soldiers  by  the  General,  as  if  from 
his  own  purse.  So  matters  dragged  on,  with  the  occasional 
arrival  of  a  messenger  to  treat  for  the  Duke,  or  a  prisoner 
sent  back  to  fulfil  some  more  doubtful  mission,  until  August 
came.  Yet  it  too  passed  without  the  news  of  any  fresh 
engagement,  and  the  apparent  apathy  of  Carmagnola,  con- 
trasting so  sharply  with  his  former  activity,  became  a  subject 
of  discussion  in  the  streets  and  public  places  as  well  as  in 
the  Council  Chamber.  On  all  sides,  expectation  had  been 
succeeded  by  impatience,  and  accusations  began  to  be 
formulated  by  idlers  and  busybodies,  which  found  an  echo 
amongst  men  of  graver  mien  and  more  serious  pursuits. 
Point  indeed  was  given  to  many  of  the  assertions  of  those 
hostile  to  the  commander  by  a  rumour  then  current  of  his 
intention  to  go  into  winter  quarters  as  early  as  September 
15.  So  vexed  were  the  senators  at  this  prospect,  that 
they  at  once  sent  Leonardo  Mocenigo  and  Fantino  Michiele 
to  remonstrate  with  him.  Some  account  of  what  was  being 
said  of  him  in  Venice  had  already  reached  the  camp,  and 
caused  him  considerable  annoyance.  Either  this  fact  may 
have  found  its  way  back  to  the  ears  of  the  Senate,  or  perhaps 
that  body  foresaw  the  probability  of  it.    For  shortly  after. 


AmltcA  Monmthl,  a  hmii  of  roiiHtdrmblG  AHiutriHCHM,  war 
Rnht  vttionicitilly  U)  Ulk  thhi^H  over  with  the  (icnnmt)  Aiul 
tone  down  ttiiylhliiK  llkoly  to  offrtid  him.  Hkllfully  l>hmrh- 
ihK  the  dubjrct,  he  prclniidcd  to  hAVo  hcAfd  a  few  vdguc 
rrportrt  of  dlnr.ontcht  ttmoiigsl  the  proplo,  to  whirh,  he 
AfTiritiedi  but  little  heed  need  be  (mid,  ulnt^e  (!ArnmgMolA 
Giitlfely  po»«eB»nd  the  oonfldetirn  t)oth  of  the  Council  of 
Ten,  And  of  the  lAif^ef  AHnembly  of  a  I  tuntlredi 

At  lAAt,  roUHcd  by  the  tAuntH  of  hli  encmleKi  And  pnrlmpR* 
too,  by  A  Hcnse  of  whAt  wam  duo  to  him  own  honour,  he 
derided  to  do  bAttle.  With  thin  Intrnt  he  ted  htM  forcvH  out 
to  A  plAee  cAlIrd  MacaIo,  or  Mftrlotlio.  In  thAt  neighbour- 
hood the  rountry  wah  very  niAmhy,  And,  to  tht)r)c  who  did  hr)t 
know  It,  ext!eedlnn1y  treaeherouii,  t;ArnirtBnolA  wa»  AWArn 
of  thlm.  And  IaUI  htn  plAum  Aetu^rdingly.  On  the  mornlni$  of 
the  Ught  he  nent  forth  a  HniAll  dctAt^hnirnt  Y)f  foot  ^oldirrn 
Into  the  low  lying  lAudm,  Along  tmthm  known  to  them  only, 
to  AttrAt!t  the  Attention  of  the  enemy.  The  ntrAtAgetn  wa<« 
entirely  ttuet^enRful,  for  before  long  the  mAin  lH)dy,  inrlu<ling 
both  CAVAlry  And  InfAntry,  poured  down  on  them,  with  ihr 
reMUlt  tliAt  they  were  Moon  to  be  neon  tloundering  hopelennly 
And  inextrh^Ably  In  the  mire.  ^I'o  Hurround  And  rApture  thrm, 
AH  one  by  one  or  in  wnmll  pArtlew  they  extrlrAtcd  thentRelvr«i. 
WAN  An  e»Hy  tAnk  for  the  VenetlAun,  And  bribre  nIghtfAll  el^ht 
thouwAnd  of  their  number  Imd  bren  niAde  prlsonerw.  The 
pArlde  elmrAeter  of  thin  engAgement  lef\  the  eomlmtAntN  In 
Huch  good  hutnour  thAt  they  frAternlNed  fVeely  together,  with 
the  redult  tliAt  AHer  a  nlght^H  eArounlng  And  good  fellownhip, 
three-t|UArtrrM  of  the  primmerm  were  llberAted.  11dN,  ai 
mAy  be  imagined,  wah  not  to  the  tAMe  of  the  provrditoti. 
1'helr  prennnre  wam  a  tAUne  of  HoreneHM  to  (lArniAgtudA, 
whoF^e  hAUghty  nAture  ill-brooked  their  HUpervlnlon.  To 
their  eomplAint  him  reply  wam  elmrArterlmtlr.  ('Ailing 
together  aII  the  remAtnIng  prInonerH  to  the  numbrr  of  four 
hundred,  he  MAld  to  themi  ^Hlo,  tAke  your  liberty,  t  wilt 
not  be  outdone  In  gcneronlty  by  my  own  Holdicrn.'^  T\\e  ( oin 
mtHHionerM  Hmlled  serenely  At  this  Art  of  dertAnrc,  but  reported 
the  mAttor  to  the  Ten  {  nor  did  It  tillp  (Vom  their  memory. 
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The  Duke  and  the  Florentines,  both  weakened  by  the 
prolonged  hostilities,  desired  peace.  Carmagnalo,  anxious 
to  obtain  the  liberation  of  his  wife,  children,  and  confiscated 
wealth,  was  also  favourable  to  these  designs.  The 
Venetians  alone,  intent  on  the  aggrandisement  of  their 
domain,  nurtured  hopes  of  further  conquest.  Constrained, 
however,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  they,  too,  complied 
with  the  wishes  of  the  other  parties,  and  three  years  super- 
vened without  any  serious  encounter.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  a  Venetian  being  Pope,  hostilities  again  broke  out. 
The  tide  of  victory,  however,  no  longer  flowed  entirely 
in  favour  of  the  Venetians.  Their  fleet  which  had  sailed  up 
the  Po  was  destroyed,  and  the  Republic  lost  no  fewer  than 
two  thousand  five  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded.  Exas- 
perated at  this  defeat,  which  was  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  Carmagnola  with  his  army  was  close  at  hand,  though 
unable  to  lend  assistance,  when  it  occurred,  they  began  to 
consider  the  advisability ,  of  withdrawing  from  him  the 
command.  After  the  peace  of  Ferrara  in  1428,  the  year 
following  the  battle  of  Macalo,  Carmagnola  had  offered  his 
ix^signation,  but  far  from  accepting  it,  they  pressed  him  to 
remain  in  their  service  under  conditions  which  included 
imy  for  himself  to  the  amount  of  xooo  ducats  a  month  in 
|)cace  or  war,  the  supreme  command,  and  power  of  life  and 
death,  the  right  to  all  ransoms,  and  the  fiefs  of  Chiari  and 
Roccafranca  for  himself  and  his  heirs.  They  had  even 
gone  to  such  lengths  as  to  suggest  that  he  should  make 
himself  Lord  of  Milan,  and  now  in  return  for  all  this 
subservient  goodwill,  their  arms  were  defeated  and  their 
prestige  lowered,  whilst  their  commander  did  little  to  regain 
the  lost  ground.  But  much  as  they  were  disposed  to  get 
rid  of  him,  the  fear  of  his  power  held  them  back.  A  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  presented  itself  to  them,  a  way  full  of 
the  blackest  treachery  and  deepest  dishonour,  and  yet  a  sure 
way.  Once  embarked  on  it,  they  must  sail  on  to  the  end. 
They  seem  not  to  have  hesitated.  Their  scheme  was 
elaborated  with  stealth  many  months  before  the  date  of 
its  execution,  during  which  time  they  waited  with  unaltered 
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purpose  for  a  favourable  opi)ortunily.  Their  victim  wa« 
there  a  witncM  almost  of  their  dellbcration«,  ignoring  the 
part  he  played  in  them.  One  morning,  the  chronicler 
nays,  as  Carmagnola  passed  across  the  courtyard  of  the 
palace,  he  saw  the  Ten  issuing  from  a  protracted  all-night 
sitting,  and  with  friendly  greeting,  he  asked  the  Doge 
whether  he  should  say  "  Good-oven  "  or  "  Good-morning  " 
to  them.  To  which  the  Doge  replied,  "The  sitting  has 
been  long,  but,  be  assured,  no  name  was  more  often  on  our 
lips  than  your  own.''  And  so  the  councillors  pursued  their 
way,  each  in  his  red  robes  soon  to  bo  stained  a  deeper 
hue  with  the  blood  of  him  whom  they  had  even  then 
condemned. 

At  last  the  day  of  execution  drew  near.  Everything 
had  been  prepared,  for  never  was  a  Judicial  murder 
committed  with  more  forethought.  The  presence  of  the 
accused  alone  was  wanting.  The  commissioners  were 
instructed  to  beg  him  to  come  to  Venice  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  the  Senate.  No  detail  was  omitted  which  could 
add  plausibility  to  the  invitation.  Giovanni  of  Mantova 
accompanied  him.  His  course  down  the  Hrcnta  was  a 
triumphal  procession.  At  Mestro  he  was  met  by  members 
of  the  dreaded  Council,  his  former  friends,  on  whose 
countenances  he  could  only  read  delight  at  seeing  him  and 
a  desire  to  while  the  hours  away  pleasantly.  His  arrival 
was  a  pageant  as  glorious  as  that  of  many  Doges.  Amidst 
the  throng  of  his  ac(iuaintanccs  and  attendants  ho  pro- 
ceeded to  the  palace,  where,  according  to  Sanuto,  he  was 
told  the  Doge  was  indisposed  and  would  see  him  on  the 
following  day.  Meanwhile,  on  some  pretext,  his  guards 
had  been  dismissed.  On  his  turning  to  descend,  a  gentle- 
man-in-waiting  stepped  forward,  and  said,  ''Will  you  come 
through  here  ?  "  "  But  it  is  not  the  way,''  replied  Carmag- 
nola. "  Indeed  it  is  the  way,"  answered  the  gentleman ; 
and  in  that  moment  the  ducal  guards  rushed  out  and 
dragged  him  to  the  prisons.  Other  accounts  of  this  part 
of  the  story  have  been  left,  but  it  is  a  mere  detail  In 
the  plot. 
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A  month  passed  by  during  which  he  lay  in  those  gloomy 
habitations  from  which  so  few  issued  save  on  their  way  to 
the  block,  or  to  some  more  horrible  death,  in  the  waters  of 
the  lagoon.  Torture  by  the  cord  and  heating  of  the  soles  of 
his  feet  was  employed  to  extract  from  him  a  semblance  of 
justification  for  the  condemnation  to  which  they  were  about 
to  submit  him.  His  very  wounds,  received  in  fighting  for 
Venice,  were  not  allowed  to  count  as  a  reason  for  with- 
drawing him  from  this  barbarous  operation.  Yet  the  main 
facts,  as  posterity  knows  them,  his  readiness  in  leaving  the 
army,  his  own  experience  of  the  utterly  unreliable  character 
of  his  former  master  and  the  want  of  unanimity  of  his 
accusers  as  to  the  extent  of  his  guilt,  incline  one  to  believe 
in  his  innocence,  or  at  least  in  the  absence  of  anything  on 
his  part  which  could  justify  the  death  sentence.  But  his 
judges  were  governed  only  by  political  motives,  and  the 
Doge's  sympathy  was  not  allowed  to  influence  the  court  in 
his  favour. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  lovely  month  of  May  that 
they  led  him  out  to  die  between  the  columns  on  the  brink 
of  that  sea  whose  placid  surface  covered  so  many  foul 
deeds.  On  many  famous  occasions  this  same  scene  had 
been  enlivened  by  his  presence.  The  piazza  was  full  of 
memories  for  him ;  its  palaces  seemed  still  to  resound  with 
echoes  of  the  shouts  of  triumph  of  a  multitude  of  admirers 
as  he  passed  along  after  his  nomination  as  Gonfalonier,  or, 
again,  as  he  returned  with  fresh  laurels  on  his  brow  to  be 
inscribed  in  the  Book  of  Gold.  Here,  too,  after  the 
ceremony,  acclaimed  by  the  populace,  honoured  by  the 
nobles,  he  had  met  his  father  Bartolomeo,  the  peasant,  and 
flingmg  himself  on  the  old  man's  neck,  had  greeted  him 
with  rapture  and  filial  tenderness.  The  crowd  was  there 
again.  Bound  and  gagged,  he  was  led  forth  with  armed 
retainers  on  either  side.  A  moment  of  intense  silence 
followed,  and  the  dull  thud  of  the  axe  proclaimed  that 
the  deed  of  blood  was  done.  Thus  did  Venice  repay 
the  services  of  those  whose  greatness  cast  a  shadow  on  her 
palace  walls. 
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Tmr  fttcts  connected  with  the  youth  of  Machlavelli,  handful 
down  to  us  by  chroniclers  and  critics,  are  meagre  in  ihf* 
extreme.  That  he  was  of  semi-noble  lineage,  the  moderate- 
fortune  enjoyed  by  his  family,  the  names  of  his  elder 
brother  Totto,  and  his  sisters  I'rimerana  and  Oinevrn, 
the  house  in  which  he  lived  and  died,  mm  No.  i6  VU 
(Juicciardini,  his  colloquial  rather  than  erudite  acquaintanr*^ 
with  the  I^tin  tongue,  and  the  death  of  his  mother  in  i4(^0, 
beyond  this,  little  is  related  concerning  him.  Hernardo,  hi«? 
father,  was  a  studious  man,  and  his  wife  Uartolomea,  n 
woman  of  great  piety,  was  given  to  composing  verses  ntu) 
hymns  to  the  Virgin,  which  she  dedicated  to  her  son 
Niccolo.  Of  this  religious  spirit  but  a  small  share  df^- 
scended  to  him.  Throughout  his  career,  and  particularly 
in  his  youth,  he  was  opposed  to  the  priesthood  in  general. 
To  the  sermons  of  Savonarola  he  listened  with  undisguised 
dislike,  and  the  fiery  denunciations,  which  made  (rihn^ 
tremble,  merely  drew  from  him  such  remarks  as,"  1  heard 
him  say  of  the  Pope  everything  that  can  be  said  of  any 
great  villain,"  and,"  This  friar  is  colouring  his  ires  to  suit 
the  times."  l>ater  in  life  he  was  moved  to  make  certain 
observations  in  favour  of  the  Florentine  prophet,  but,  sir<  h 
as  they  were,  they  did  not  indicate  any  change  in  hU 
natural  bent  and  way  of  looking  at  things. 

Kvldence  is  at  hand  that  his  ability  was  recognised  both 
in  the  modest  circle  of  his  home  and  amongst  his  kinsmen, 
for  in  the  year  1497,  he  was  cluisen  to  defend  their  common 
rights  of  patronage  in  the  living  of  Manta  Nfaria  delta  Fagna, 

in  the  Mugello,  against  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  !'«//). 
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The  privilege  was  an  ancient  one,  dating  from  the  time  of 
Pope  John  XXIIL;  it  belonged  in  common  to  all  the 
MachiavelH,  and  in  itself  was  not  of  much  value,  but  it 
became  in  his  hands  the  subject  of  two  astutely-written 
letters,  and  was  successfully  vindicated.  It  is  also  to  be 
supposed  that  he  had  ah^ady  acquired  a  certain  reputation 
amongst  his  fellow-citizens,  for  when  in  the  following  year 
four  names  were  submitted  to  the  choice  of  the  Council  of 
Eighty,  and  to  that  of  the  Great  Council,  to  replace 
Alessandro  Braccesi,  dismissed  from  his  office,  he  it  was 
who  obtained  the  greatest  number  of  votes.  Besides  these 
assemblies,  the  Government  then  consisted  of  two  Chanceries, 
that  of  the  Signory,  and  that  of  the  Ten,  the  latter  com- 
bining the  functions  of  a  War  Office  and  Ministry  of  Home 
Affairs.  It  was  to  this  second  body  that  Machiavelli  now 
became  secretary,  and  though,  owing  to  the  course  of 
political  events,  the  election  of  its  members  and  the 
character  of  its  sessions  were  irregular  and  intermittent,  the 
post  allotted  to  him  was  permanent,  resembling  those  of  the 
head  officials  in  our  Government  offices,  except  for  the 
greater  responsibility  and  more  varied  activity  it  entailed. 
The  amount  of  his  yearly  salary  was  about  two  hundred 
florins. 

The  accounts  of  this  part  of  his  career  enable  us  to  form 
an  acquaintance  with  his  nature,  which,  though  superficial, 
is  of  some  interest.  One  may  picture  him  as  a  man  of 
middle  height,  slightly  built,  with  a  small  head,  dark  hair 
and  eyes,  a  piercing  and  intelligent  expression,  finely  cut 
lips  drawn  together  ironically,  and  a  receding  lower  jaw, 
which  betrays,  according  to  popular  belief,  a  certain  weakness 
of  character;  in  all  respects,  a  powerful  mind  unaccompanied 
and  unsustained  by  that  complementary  factor  in  true  great- 
ness— a  governing  spirit.  With  his  friends  he  was  bright 
and  jovial,  and  as  his  letters  to  Biagio  Buonaccorsi  seem  to 
prove,  somewhat  disposed  to  enjoy  the  not  always  innocent 
pleasures  of  a  gay  life.  Together  with  this,  however,  he 
showed  untiring  activity  in  the  execution  of  his  functions, 
which  in  the  year  1498- 1499  had  become  especially  arduous. 
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The  Republic  was  then  At  war  on  one  side  with  IMsa,  on 
the  other  with  Venice,  and  her  position  was  such  as  to 
justify  serious  alarm,  iioth  the  Venetians  and  Louis  XU. 
of  France  threatened  tl^e  Invasion  of  the  ('asentino,  whilst 
the  IMsans  continued  to  defend  theniselves  with  unabated 
vigour,  having  armed  the  citizens  and  Inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Taolo  Vitelli  was  chosen  to  take 
command  of  the  Florentine  forces,  superseding  In  this  post 
Count  Rinuccio  da  Marciano,  and  though  the  Ten  enter- 
tained a  high  opinion  of  his  skill  and  ability,  he  caused 
them  much  anxiety  through  the  jealousy  existing  between 
him  and  their  former  leader,  and  still  more  through  his 
fViendliness  towards  IMero  and  GiuUano  de  Medici,  then 
in  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  J  difficulties  with  which  the 
Chanceries  had  to  contend  were  dally  Increasing.  The 
provisions,  munitions,  and  pay  of  the  two  armies  had  to  l>e 
procured  and  held  In  readiness,  the  jealous  claims  of  the 
rival  condottierl  had  to  be  met  and  prudently  arranged,  the 
taxes  had  to  be  increased  to  an  almost  unbearable  degree, 
and  the  discontent  arising  from  this  state  of  things  allayed 
as  far  as  possible]  Anally  the  powerful  and  unprincipled 
Caterina  Hforita,  illegitimate  daughter  of  Oalea^xo  Maria 
Sforva,  and  mother  of  Giovanni  delle  Dande  Nere,  had  to 
be  propitiated  lest  her  little  kingdom,  situated  on  the  hi^h 
road  to  Venice,  should  become  an  outpost  of  the  enemy. 
Attention  to  these  matters  left  Machlavelli  but  little  leisure, 
and  though  he  acted  in  all  important  transactions  the  part 
of  a  subordinate,  much  support  had  been  withdrawn  from 
him  through  the  non-election  of  the  Ten,  nicknamed  by  an 
angry  populace  the  Ten  Jixpenders,  on  account  of  the  vast 
sums  they  had  either  squandered  or  put  into  the  hands  u( 
their  friends,  Somewhat  to  the  relief  of  the  Hignory,  Uuke 
JCrcole  of  Ferrara  offered  his  mediation,  the  terms  propcised 
and  accepted  by  two  of  the  three  parties  being  that  tlie 
Venetian  troops  should  retire,  that  Florence  should  |my  a 
sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  ducats  within  twelve  yeais, 
and  that  the  IMsans  should  surrender  their  independence. 

The  last-named  preferred  to  continue  the  hostilities,  hut 
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to  those  who  had  not  all  to  lose,  the  preparations  for 
invasion  of  Louis  XIL  acted  as  an  additional  incentive  to 
husband  their  resources  in  order  to  meet  eventualities. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  guarantee  from  Caterina 
Sforza,  Machiavelli  was  despatched  on  July  la,  1449,  to 
her  residence  at  Forli.  He  was  commissioned  to  acquire 
from  her  all  the  saltpetre  she  could  give,  to  renew  on  certain 
conditions  the  condotta  to  her  son,  Ottaviano  Riario,  and  to 
reassure  her  as  to  the  friendly  intentions  of  Florence. 
Such  terms  were  not,  however,  favourable  enough  for  her. 
She  considered  the  payment  for  the  condotta  too  low ;  she 
wished  to  include  the  defence  of  her  dominions  amongst 
the  conditions  of  the  pact ;  she  had  nothing  in  the  way  of 
munitions  of  war  to  spare.  Equally  tempting  offers  had 
come  from  Milan,  and  some  of  her  soldiers  had  already 
set  out  for  that  city.  Machiavelli  argued  with  her  in 
the  presence  of  the  Milanese  agent,  and  so  far  influenced 
her,  that  one  evening  after  he  had  raised  the  amount 
offered  to  Ottaviano  to  i  a,ooo  ducats,  she  declared  herself 
willing  to  affix  her  signature  to  the  treaty,  but  on  the 
morrow  she  again  reverted  to  her  previous  attitude,  and 
the  enterprise  failed.  Negotiations,  however,  were  not  on 
that  account  broken  off,  a  confidential  agent  being  sent  to 
Florence  to  continue  them. 

Meanwhile  letters  reached  Machiavelli  from  Biagio 
Buonaccorsi,  one  telling  him  to  "  go  on  as  he  had  begun, 
for  he  had  done  them  much  honour ; "  another  urging  him 
to  return,  as  disorder  and  jealousy  prevailed  in  the  Chancery, 
When  he  arrived  he  found  things  at  a  standstill,  the  captains 
clamouring  for  money,  and  the  people  disheartened  and 
irritated  beyond  measure.  Very  soon  he  left  again  to 
organise  the  camp  before  Pisa,  whence  news  of  a  most 
annoying  nature  was  destined  shortly  after  to  reach  him. 
Through  the  dash  and  bravery  of  the  young  Florentine 
soldiers,  one  of  the  towers  of  the  Pisan  fortifications  had 
fallen  into  their  hands,  and  following  up  this  advantage, 
they  had  penetrated  hardily  into  the  town,  which  in  all 
probability  would  have  been  taken,  had  not  Paolo  Vitelli 
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ordered  thein  to  dewist,  and  driven  them  back,  when  they 
refused,  with  hlowH.  Mac|)iavelli  was  engaged  in  the  tabk 
of  unmasking  tlie  treachery  of  the  commander,  I^etters 
were  found  at  Milan  clearly  proving  his  desire  to  prolong 
the  war.  ('ommissioners  were  sent  to  the  camp,  and  the 
Secretary  wrote  urging  them  to  action  against  **the  rebels 
and  enemies  of  the  Ke|mblic."  I*aolo  Vitelli  allowed  him- 
self to  be  caught,  although  his  brother  Vitelloiijjo  escaped, 
and  twenty-four  hours  after  his  arrival  in  Florence,  he  paid 
the  penalty  with  his  life.  In  all  these  undertakings 
Machiavelli  showed  great  tact,  ability,  and  an  unswerving 
desire  to  faithfully  serve  the  interests  of  the  Kepublic 
His  personal  success  stands  out  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
failure  of  Florentine  projects,  and  those  in  authority  were 
niit  slow  to  appreciate  the  talent  of  their  ambassador,  whose 
messages,  full  of  information,  were  at  the  same  time  models 
of  prudence  and  conciseness.  Kven  at  this  period  the 
precision  with  which  he  expounded  matters  relating  to 
military  operati(jns  in  his  **  Discorso  sopra  le  rose  di 
Pisa,"  shows  what  an  aiH  scholar  he  was  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  branch  of  the  imlitical  science  of  his  day, 

Kvents  of  great  importance  followed  the  treaty  of  February 
Q,  1499,  by  whif-h  Louis  XII.  and  the  Venetians  agreed 
to  attack  siu)ultaneously  the  Dukedon)  of  Milan,  the  capital 
of  which  ere  long  fell  into  their  hands.  As  soon  as  news 
of  this  reached  the  Florentines,  who  had  always  been  the 
steadfast  allies  of  the  king,  they  hastened  to  despatch 
ambassadors  to  him,  and  concluded  an  agreement  by  whirh, 
in  exchange  for  his  aid  in  the  con({uest  of  Pisa,  they  promi^ird 
bin)  the  use  of  their  forces  in  the  projedt^d  Neapolitan  ex 
pedition  and  ogainst  Milan.  TrivuUio,  the  conimandcr  of 
the  royal  forces,  was  left  in  charge  of  that  city,  but  be 
was  not  destined  to  hold  it  for  any  length  of  time  j  for 
Lodovicu)  il  Moro,  against  whose  tyranny  the  people  had 
revolted  on  the  arrival  of  the  I'Vench,  now  reappeared  at 
the  head  of  8000  Hwiss  troops  and  500  menat-arms, 
ond  those  who  had  befr)re  expelled  him,  having  tasted 
foreign  oppression  during  his  abnence,  now  welcomed  him 
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back*  Two  months  later  he  found  himself  op))ostHl  by  La 
Tremouille,  who  had  with  him  a  force  of  lo^ooo  Swiss 
mercenaries.  On  the  eve  of  the  battle  he  learnt  to  his 
dismay,  that  his  soldiers  refused  to  fight  against  their 
countrymen,  and  having  retired  from  his  service,  ilemanded 
the  arrears  of  their  pay.  Utterly  helpless,  he  was  forctnl  to 
comply,  and  even  to  entreat  them  to  allow  him  to  escape 
amongst  their  ranks,  disguised  as  a  monk.  Discovered  and 
taken  prisoner,  he  was  conducted  to  the  Castle  of  Loches  in 
Touraine,  where,  after  ten  years  of  rigorous  confinement,  he 
died. 

We  have  just  witnessed  what  the  behaviour  of  mercenary 
troops  sometimes  was  to  those  who  engaged  them.  The 
doings  of  the  French  Army  in  the  Pisan  expedition  afford  an 
equally  striking  example  of  their  conduct  when  fighting  for 
an  ally  too  weak  to  offer  effectual  opposition  to  their  law- 
lessness and  rapacity,  Wherever  they  passed  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Republic,  they  plundered  the  inhabitants  or 
levied  contributions  with  as  little  compunction  as  if  they  had 
been  in  a  hostile  country,  When  at  length  they  appeared 
before  the  walls  of  Pisa,  the  scene  was  one  of  continual 
quarrels  and  recriminations,  in  which  Luca  degli  Albije^i, 
Florentine  Commissioner,  fearlessly  staked  and  nearly  lost 
his  life.  Then  operations  languished  i  the  Pisans  defended 
themselves  with  renewed  energy,  and  at  length  the  Floren- 
tines, whose  UVeasury  was  nearly  drained,  were  glad  to  be 
rid  at  any  price  of  those  whom  they  had  so  imprudently 
called  to  their  succour,  Louis,  when  he  heard  how  the 
undertaking  had  ended,  was  incensed  at  the  failure  of  his 
arms,  at  the  just  cause  of  grievance  which  it  gave  the  Signory, 
and  perhaps  also  at  the  thought  that  he  could  no  longer 
obtain  free  supplies  for  his  troops,  as  he  had  done,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  from  the  people  of 
Florence,  To  pacify  him,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  send 
an  embassy  to  France,  and  for  this  purpose  Delia  Casa  and 
Machiavelli  were  selected, 

The  two  envoys  started  on  their  mission  somewhat  at  a 
disadvantage,  on  account  of  the  limited  sums  which  the 
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authorliloa  Iti  their  Atmltcnod  clrcumstAhceH  could  Afford  to 
pUco  at  their  dtnposal  for  tha  cxpetiHcti  of  tho  journey. 
Mtichlavelli,  who  was  hi  thU  cmq  the  junior,  had  to  battle  at 
the  outset  iti  order  to  obtain  the  eight  lire  a  day  granted  to 
his  comrade— an  amount  quite  lnade(iuate  to  defray  un- 
avoidable charges.  Ere  many  weeks  had  passed,  he  found 
himself  constrained  to  borrow  seventy  ducats  on  his  own 
account,  and  thus  supplement  the  forty  of  his  allowance, 
that  he  might  not  appear  as  a  beggar  in  a  court  where 
money  was  looked  on  as  the  universal  medium  for  the 
attainment  of  any  object.  When  they  reached  Lyons,  they 
heard  that  the  king  had  just  left,  and  pursuing  their  way, 
overtook  htm  at  Neversi  Here  they  saw  that  powerful 
minister.  Cardinal  de  Kouen,  to  whom  in  the  first  Instance 
they  were  instructed  to  address  themselves.  Nothing  pro- 
judicial  to  the  French  troops  was  to  be  uttered  in  this  inter- 
view, but  if  they  should  become  aware  that  he  was  willing 
to  hear  ill  of  Captain  Beaumont,  his  pro^gk  and  com- 
mander  of  the  Plsan  expedition,  they  might  then  change 
their  tactics  and  attack  him  boldlyi  Little  of  a  decisive 
nature  was  gained  in  this  preliminary  conference,  nor  was  it 
otherwise  when  the  ambassadors  appeared  before  Louis, 
surrounded  by  his  courtiers,  one-third  of  whom  were  Italians 
eager  to  join  a  new  expedition  j  for  no  sooner  was  anything 
whispered  against  the  acts  of  the  French  soldiery  than  the 
conversation  was  adroitly  changed.  The  entire  conduct  of 
the  negotiations  soon  fell  to  the  lot  of  Machiavelll,  who, 
seeing  how  matters  were  managed  at  that  court,  counselled 
his  Covernmcnt  to  buy  the  friendship  of  those  in  power,  as 
in  no  other  way  would  their  interests  be  advanced,  and  he 
went  on  to  compare  this  process  to  the  simple  act  of  feeing 
an  attorney.  With  the  cardinal  and  the  king  he  had 
several  conversations,  talking  to  them  in  Latin  and  French, 
and  though  they  both  remained  obstinate  in  regard  to 
Florentine  alTalrs,  seeking  to  extort  from  him  more  money, 
yet  he  learned  many  things  of  value  with  regard  to  French 
policy,  respecting  which  he  carefully  informed  the  authorities 
at  Florence.     Louis,  it  appears,  was  but  a  halfhearted 
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suppcurter  of  the  Valentinois,  and  the  Pope  was  induced  to 
side  with  them  through  the  influence  of  Cardinal  de  Rouen, 
vfho  in  turn  reckoned  on  papal  assistance  in  thwarting  the 
designs  of  his  numerous  enemies  in  France. 

A  war  of  factions  had  broken  out  in  Pistoia,  between  the 
Cancelliere  and  the  Panciatichi,  putting  an  end  to  all  govcrn- 
ment»  and  Machiavelli  on  his  return,  as  soon  as  he  had 
despatched  troops  to  the  scene  of  disorder,  repaired  there 
himself  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  investigate  matters  and 
endeavour  to  bring  about  a  settlement,  In  this  affair  his 
advice  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  Signory,  who  had  now  come 
to  place  full  confidence  in  his  judgment.  But  intellect  alone 
was  a  poor  substitute  for  military  force  in  a  State  situated  as 
Florence  then  was,  on  the  high  road  of  all  contending  parties. 
Surrounded  on  every  side  by  enemies,  rivals,  or  faithless  and 
selfish  allies,  it  seemed  as  if  all  danger  and  trouble  had  come 
to  a  focus  in  her  midst  Her  dependent  cities  were  in 
rebellion  i  Ramaxzotto,  a  friend  of  the  Medici  had,  it  was 
rumoured,  appeared  in  Fioremsuola,  claiming  the  State  in 
their  name.  The  Vitelloxad  were  watching  and  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  of  vengeance  against  them  \  the  Orsini  were 
threatening  them  on  their  Southern  frontier ;  and  from  the 
sideof  Romagna,  the  Valentinois  was  preparing  to  pounce  on 
any  part  of  their  dominions,  the  undefended  state  of  which 
offered  him  a  chance  of  success.  Of  their  foes  they  dreaded 
most  the  Pope's  son,  who  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  seize 
Bersighella,  and  thus  commanding  the  Val  di  Lamone, 
arrogantly  requested  a  free  passage  for  his  troops  to  Rome 
across  the  Florentine  territory.  Judging  of  his  intentions 
more  by  his  manner  and  his  past  acts  than  by  this  pretext, 
the  Signory  informed  the  French  ambassador  in  Rome  of 
the  occurrence,  prepared  ao,ooo  ducats  as  a  present  to  the 
King,  his  master,  sending  at  the  same  time  a  commissary  of  war 
to  Castrocaro  near  the  frontier,  and  Piero  Del  Bene  to  Caesar 
Borgia,  whose  friend  he  was.  Having  taken  these  measures, 
they  began  to  prepare  for  a  determined  defence.  Native 
troops  were  raised  in  the  Mugello  and  the  Casentino,  others 
arrived  from  Romagna,  and  both  in  the  city  and  outside  they 
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were  in  a  position  to  resist  attack*    Machiavelli,  who,  unlike 
his  contemporaries,  already  clearly  perceived  the  value  of 
these  soldiers,  recruited  amongst  those  who  had  a  stake  and 
interest  in  upholding  the  power  of  Florence,  was  indefati- 
gable in  his  efforts  to  enrol    and    equip    them.      Thus 
strengthened,  the  Signory  thought  it  advisable  to  allow  Cpesar 
Borgia  to  pass,  stipulating  only  that  he  should  do  so  with 
few  soldiers  at  a  time,  though  very  soon  they  had  reason  to 
regret  even  this,  for  his  troops  gave  way  to  acts  of  violence 
and  insult,  causing  the  utmost  indignation  amongst  the 
papulations  exposed  to  them.     Had  he  dared,   he  would 
doubtless  have  pushed  his  aggressiveness  still  further,  but  the 
knowledge  that  Florence  was  at  that  time  in  reality  protected 
by  France  restrained  him,  and  caused  him  to  try  other  means ; 
so  feigning  a  desire  to  be  on  nmicable  terms  with  his  neigh- 
bours, he  proposed  an  agreement,  the  terms  of  which  were 
that  he  should  receive  from  them  a  condotta,  that  they 
should  leave  the  road  open  to  him  in  his  efforts  against  Piom- 
bino,  and  lastly,  that  they  should  change  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  bow  their  heads  to  IMero  de'  Medici,     Indignant 
at  such  proposals,  they  at  once  enrolled  a  thousand  additional 
soldiers,  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  they  intended  to 
manage  their  internal  affairs  without  either  him  or  the  Medici, 
but  that  as  regards  IMombino  he  might  continue  his  journey 
thither,     Foiled  in  his  plans,  the  Valentinois  let  it  be  known 
that  he  would  accept  a  condotta  for  36,000  ducats,  the 
sole  obligation  incurred  by  him  being  to  furnish  300  men- 
at-arms  when   needed,    To  this  request  the  Florentines 
acceded,  and  to  both  parties  the  arrangement  seemed  satis- 
factory;  for,  whilst  they  regarded  it  as  a  debt,  the  payment  of 
which  might  be  indefinitely  deferred,  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
looked  on  it  as  a  pretext  and  basis  for  future  action. 

Just  then  the  Neapolitan  campaign  of  Louis  XII,  came  to 
relieve  Florence  of  her  most  insidious  foe,  who,  following  the 
French  Army  to  the  South,  added  fresh  enormities  to  the 
list  of  his  already  numerous  crimes.  The  respite,  however, 
was  but  a  short  one,  for  no  sooner  had  Machiavelli  arranged 
a  fNodus  Vivendi  amongst  the  factions  of  Pistoia,  which  weie 
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agftin  at  loggerheads,  than  the  Valentinois  reappeared, 
menacing,  in  company  with  Vitellowo,  the  town  of  Arezao, 
and  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  Val  di  Chiana,  In 
these  straits  the  Signory  again  turned  to  France  for  help, 
and  sent  a  special  messenger  to  Milan,  urgently  requesting 
the  despatch  of  400  lancers,  which,  in  return  for  the 
sum  of  190,000  ducats,  to  be  paid  in  three  years,  their 
ally  had  promised  to  them  whenever  they  should  require 
them.  News  of  this  had  probably  reached  the  Valentinois, 
who,  seeing  the  risk  he  ran  of  finding  the  forces  of  Louis 
opposed  to  his  own,  thought  it  expedient  for  the  moment 
to  re-open  negotiations,  and  demanded  that  some  one 
should  be  delegated  to  confer  with  him.  For  this  purpose, 
Machiavelli  and  Piero  Soderini,  Bishop  of  Volterra,  who  had 
just  returned  from  Milan,  were  chosen. 

They  were  received  by  him  at  two  o*clock  in  the  night, 
in  his  palace,  of  which  the  door  was  carefully  guarded  by  a 
few  of  his  most  trusted  soldiers.  Coming  rapidly  to  the 
point,  he  offered  them  the  choice  between  his  friendship 
and  hostility,  pretending  that  uppermost  in  his  mind  was 
the  safety  of  his  own  State,  which,  he  said,  the  attitude  of 
Florence  placed  in  jeopardy.  Then,  with  increasing  bold- 
ness, he  feigned  to  have  no  fear  of  opposition  on  the  part  of 
France,  and  gave  the  ambassadors  to  understand,  by  what 
he  himself  said  and  also  by  the  mouth  of  the  Orsini,  that  all 
preparations  had  been  made  for  the  invasion  of  Tuscany  by 
a  force  of  ao,ooo  men.  Their  answer  to  the  first  portion  of 
his  remarks  was  mefely  to  point  out  how  easily,  by  dis- 
avowing and  discouraging  the  proceedings  of  Vitellowo, 
he  might  give  them  proofs  of  his  friendship,  As  for  what 
followed,  when  he  saw  the  impossibility  of  convincing  them 
of  his  disinterestedness,  their  commentary  was:  **The 
methods  of  these  (meaning  the  Duke  and  his  associates) 
is  to  penetrate  into  one*s  house  before  one  is  aware  of  it,  as 
happened  in  the  case  of  the  late  Lord  (Guidobaldo  da 
Montefeltro,  Duke  of  Urbino),  whose  death  was  heard  of 
before  his  illness,"  and  continuing  their  description  of 
Caesar  Borgia  they  wrote ;  "  This  Lord  is  so  audacious,  that 
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nlmoMt  every  entcrpfUc,  however  difficult,  Bcemii  trifling  to 
him  In  the  pursuit  of  fame  or  dominion.  Fatigue  and 
danger  are  accounted  nothing  to  him.  The  news  of  his 
arrival  In  a  place  outRtrlpH  the  rumour  of  his  departure  from 
the  t|uartcr  whence  he  came.  He  makcR  himself  liked  hy 
his  NoUticrR,  and  han  under  him  the  hcnt  to  he  found  In 
Italy,  which  thlng»,  together  with  hin  perpetual  good  fortune, 
render  him  victorious  and  ftirmidahlc."  For  onre,  however, 
restraint  was  put  upon  his  ambitious  designs  hy  the  timely 
arrival  of  the  I'Vench  troops,  who  cleared  Are/./.o  and  tlie 
Val  dl  (!hlana  of  the  Invaders,  and  restored  them  to  the 
Florentine  authorities. 

In  the  period  of  repose  which  this  fortunate  turn  of 
events  brought  with  It,  Machlavelll  was  able,  for  a  brief 
space,  to  lay  aside  the  duties  of  his  offiro  and  sperulalo 
upon  the  cauRc  and  effects  of  the  Incidents  of  which  he  had 
been  an  eye  witness.  As  he  freed  his  mind  from  the  in- 
fluence of  ills  dally  ocrupatlons,  and  from  the  commonplace 
Ideas  of  his  mote  Intimate  actjualntances,  he  seemed  to  rise 
immeasurably  above  them  In  the  breadth  of  his  views,  the 
skill  of  his  analysis,  and  the  deep  penetration  of  his 
generalisations. 

Roman  history  was  as  yet  his  text  book  of  political 
science.  He  had  met  Caesar  Dorgia,  and  In  him  he  had  re- 
cognised, together  with  his  diabolic  InstltK  ts,  some  of  those 
ciuallties  which  once  made  the  citi/ens  of  Rome  rulers 
of  the  world  i  he  had  seen  In  him  a  man  who  well  knew 
the  value  of  an  opportunity,  who  never  employed  half 
measures,  and  adapted  his  policy  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  hour  with  astute  calculation  and  forethought.  Turning 
from  this  example  to  the  late  troubles  In  the  Val  dl  Chiana, 
he  began  to  examine  them  and  to  enunciate  the  prlnclptes 
which  should  govern  the  Florentine  rulers  in  their  attempts 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  similar  disturbances.  Address- 
Ing  them  In  the  form  of  a  discourse,  entitled  i  **0n  the  mode 
of  treatment  towards  the  rebellious  people  of  the  Val  dl 
Chlana,"  he  reverts  firstly  to  Roman  history  for  an  example, 
thus;  'MiUcio  Furio  Camlllo,  after  having  comiuercd  the 
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rebellious  people  of  Lado,  entered  the  Senate  and  said :  *  I 
have  done  what  I  could  by  means  of  war,  and  it  now  rests 
with  you,  O  Conscript  Fathers,  to  deal  with  them  so  as  to 
insure  the  future/     And  the  Senate  generously  pardoned 
the  vanquished,  making  an  exception  only  in  the  case  of 
the  towns  Veliterno  and  Anzio,  the  former  of  which  was 
demolished  and  its  inhabitants  transferred  to  Rome,  whilst 
to  the  latter  were  sent  new  and  faithful  subjects,  after  the 
ships  had  been  destroyed  and  their  reconstruction  pro> 
hibited.    Thus  the  Romans  acted,  well  knowing  how  neces- 
sary it  is  to  adopt  a  decided  policy,  and  either  to  gain  over 
other  people  by  kindness  or  to  render  it  impossible  for 
them  to  offend."    So  the  period  ends  with  this  powerful 
moral,  which  had  it  been  written  in  French  instead  of 
Italian,  might  have  been    taken    for    a    sentence    from 
Montesquieu*s  "Grandeur  et  Decadence  des   Romains." 
Coming  afterwards  to  the  application  of  this  citation,  he 
proceeds,  still  speaking  to  the  Ten  and  the  Signory:  **In 
general,  therefore,  the  policy  you  have  pursued  in  your 
relations  with  the  people  of  the  Val  di  Chiana  is  worthy  of 
approbation,  but  not  in  particular  your  dealings  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Arezxo,  who  have  always  rebelled,  and  whom 
you  have  been  able  neither  to  win  over  by  your  beneficence, 
nor  extinguish  according  to  the  Roman  example.    Far  from 
conferring  any  benefit  on  them,  you  have  tormented  them 
by  calling  them  to  Florence,  stripping  them  of  all  honours, 
and  selling  their  possessions;   nor  is  your  position  more 
assured,  for  you  have  left  their  walls  intact,  the  five  sects  of 
the  inhabitants  still  hold  the  city,  and  no  one  has  been  sent 
who  shall  exercise  dominion  over  them.    Thus  Arey,«o  will 
always  be  ready  to  rebel  again,  which  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  since  Cfesar  Borgia  is  their  neighbour,  and  but 
seeks  to  strengthen  his  own  State  by  adding  to  it  Tuscany." 
'l*he  view  of  things  so  clearly  expressed  by  Machiavelli  was 
undoubtedly  the  right  one.     It  shows  how  full  of  practical 
good  sense  he  was,  and  also  how  complete  was  his  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  government,  a  knowledge  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  opportunities  he  had  as  yet  had  of  acquiring 
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it|  and  which  nothing  but  his  originality  of  conception  could 
have  procured  for  him.  Others,  too,  were  of  opinion  that 
more  decision  was  requisite  in  the  policy  of  the  Republic ; 
and,  with  this  design,  the  appointment  of  CJonfalonier,  which 
like  that  of  the  Signory  had  previously  taken  place  every 
two  months,  was  now  made  to  be  one  for  life.  Piero 
Soderini,  a  friend  of  Machiavelli,  and  brother  of  the  Bishop 
of  Volterra,  was  first  elected  under  the  new  regulation. 

At  this  period  Caesar  liorgia  was  still  the  most  con- 
spicuous personage  in  central  Italy.  Whilst  Pope  Alexander 
VI.  in  Rome  had  been  growing  rich  at  the  expense  of  his 
cardinals,  killing  them,  as  the  Venetian  ambassador  put  it, 
after  having  fattened  them,  and  greedily  absorbing  their 
wealth,  his  son  in  Romagna  was  pursuing  a  similar  course 
in  his  endeavours  to  build  up  and  consolidate  his  power, 
converting  the  petty  tyrants  of  that  region  into  his  captains 
and  condottieri,  and  subsequently,  when  an  opportunity 
presented  itself,  entrapping  them  and  secretly  murdering 
them,  in  order  to  seize  their  possessions.  This  form  oi 
procedure  had  indeed  of  late  become  so  frequent,  that 
those  lending  him  the  support  of  their  retainers  began  to 
ask  themselves  whether  they  were  not  prei)aring  their  own 
downfall,  and  when  their  turn  would  arrive  to  pay  tht* 
forfeit.  Communicating  their  fears  to  one  another,  they 
drew  closer  together,  and  concerted  measures  for  their 
defence.  The  terms  of  their  alliance  were  speedily  estab- 
lished, and  precautions  taken  against  defection  or  treachery. 
They  then  flew  to  arms,  and  Paolo  Vitelli,  one  of  tlu-ir 
number,  took  possession  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Due  hy 
of  Urbino.  Amongst  his  associates  were  four  of  the  Orsini, 
Paolo,  Frangiotto,  the  Cardinal  and  the  Duke  of  Gravina, 
Ermes,  son  of  Ciiovanni  llentivoglio,  Gentile  and  Giovan 
Paolo  Daglioni,  and  Vitello/zo  Vitelli*  Alone  amongst 
those,  formerly  in  the  service  of  Coesar  Uorgia,  Miclulr 
Coriglia,  a  cruel  Spaniard,  now  remained  faithful  to  hiin. 
The  first  encounter  proved  disastrous  to  his  arms.  One;  ol 
his  Generals,  Don  Ugo  di  Moncada,  was  taken  prisoner,  a 
lot  which  almost  befell  Coriglia  also,     Guidobaldo  da 
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Montefeltro,  who  but  a  short  while  before  had  fled  before 
the  Borgia's  emissaries,  now  returned  in  triumph  to  Urbino. 
The  power  of  the  Valentinois  seemed  for  the  moment  to  be 
broken,  but  ere  long  he  rallied  round  him  in  Imola  a  con* 
siderable  number  of  armed  men,  and  also  obtained  from 
France  the  aid  of  a  company  of  lances  under  Charles 
d'Amboise,  which  fact  changed  the  complexion  of  things, 
and  caused  much  alarm  amongst  his  enemies. 

This  was  not  his  only  move.  Both  he  and  the  Pope  at 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  had  written  urgent  letters 
to  Florence,  asking  for  the  despatch  of  ambassadors,  with 
a  view  to  secure  the  services  of  a  State  which  bordered 
Romagna  for  so  great  a  distance.  This  step  had  thrown 
the  F^lorentine  rulers  into  a  condition  of  much  embarrass- 
ment, for  although  they  would  have  rejoiced  at  the  defeat 
of  their  most  subtle  foe,  yet  they  were  disinclined  to  aid  his 
opponents,  some  of  whom  had  plotted  against  and  attacked 
them.  Moreover,  France  as  their  chief  ally  had  to  be  con- 
sulted before  any  measures  of  importance  could  be  adopted. 
In  sending  a  representative  to  Rome,  which  they  decided 
to  do,  they  had  less  hesitation  than  in  the  case  of  Romagna, 
for  with  the  Pope  they  could  more  easily  avoid  coming  to  a 
definite  understanding.  However,  they  ultimately  agreed 
to  despatch  some  one  to  the  camp  of  the  Valentinois,  and 
for  that  purpose  their  choice  fell  upon  Machiavelli. 

Many  reasons  could  have  been  found  by  him  for  refusing 
to  undertake  this  most  difficult  and  dangerous  mission. 
The  remuneration  was  extremely  small,  and  the  expenses 
proportionately  heavy.  On  his  previous  embassies  he  had 
incurred  debts  in  his  endeavours  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of 
his  office,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  less  success- 
ful in  practising  private  than  public  economy.  It  appeared 
as  a  foregone  conclusion  in  his  mind  that  he  would  again 
be  compelled  to  exceed  the  limits  of  his  revenues.  His 
rank  was  not  equal  to  that  of  those  usually  selected  to  fill 
the  post  of  ambassador,  a  fact  which,  in  this  instance,  for 
obvious  reasons,  may  have  inclined  the  Ten  to  be  in  favour 
rather  than  against  his  appointment.     Add  to  this  that. 
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behind  him,  after  but  a  week  of  married  lifei  he  had  to 
leave  a  wife,  whose  fondness  of  him  is  shown  by  the 
importunity  with  which  she  besieged  the  officials  of  the 
Chancery  to  obtain  some  little  scrap  of  news  concerning 
him.  On  his  side,  although  in  reality  he  returned  her 
aflection,  there  was,  superficially  at  least,  an  appearance 
of  neglect,  tinged  now  and  then  with  slight  conte|;npt  for 
women  in  general.  His  letters  during  his  absence  were  not 
written  to  her  but  to  his  friends,  and  though  she  was  not 
forgotten,  the  contents  of  them  were  not  of  a  nature  to 
please  her.  It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  amongst  men 
of  all  classes  to  look  down  on  the  other  sex,  a  custom 
which  sprang  up  to  a  great  extent  in  the  time  and  through 
the  influence  of  I^renzo  il  Magnifico.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  nature  of  his  scruples,  Machiavelli  as  a 
dutiful  Secretary,  or  a  good  citizen  of  the  Republic,  over- 
came them,  saddled  his  hor»e,  and  rode  away. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Imola,  he  was  conducted 
to  the  presence  of  the  Duke,  and  conveyed  to  him  the 
friendly  protestations  of  those  he  represented.  The 
rebellion  had  then  only  just  broken  out,  and  the 
Valentinois  tried  to  persuade  Machiavelli,  as  he  had  done 
before,  that  he  had  opposed  the  Orsini  when  they  were 
anxious  to  invade  Tuscany.  Now  he  was  their  enemy,  and 
so  propitious  an  opportunity  of  concluding  an  alliance 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  something  being 
done.  He  then  waited  for  proposals  of  some  kind,  but  on 
learning  that  it  was  first  necessary  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Florentine  authorities,  he  lapsed  into  moody  silence,  and 
when  pressed  to  define  his  own  requirements  merely  replied 
in  vague  generalities.  As  time  went  on,  and  the  tide  of  war 
turned  against  him,  his  manner  changed.  Towards  the 
ambassador  he  became  amiable  and  caressing,  whilst  in 
speaking  of  his  enemies,  he  affected  contemptuous  uncon- 
cern. When  things  were  at  their  worst,  he  even  went  so 
far  as  to  grant  a  free  passage  through  his  dominions  to  the 
merchants  of  Florence  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  East. 
Then  came  the  news  of  the  approach  of  the  French  troops, 
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and  the  Duke,  still  urbane  in  his  relations  with  Machiavelli, 
showed  him  a  friendly  letter  from  I^ouis  XII.,  and  enter- 
tained him  with  a  long  conversation  upon  the  position  of 
alfairs,  in  the  course  of  which,  after  repeating  the  same 
arguments,  he  let  fall,  in  speaking  of  his  enemies,  this 
sentence  pregnant  with  prophetic  meaning :  "  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  temporise,  lend  a  willing  ear  to  everything,  and 
wait  for  my  opportunity."  The  schemes  which  he  was  then 
meditating  were  at  first  but  little  known  to  Machiavelli. 
From  the  ducal  secretary  Agapito,  he  learnt  something 
vague  about  a  clause  in  the  agreement  with  the  rebels, 
which  the  Duke  wished  to  introduce  in  order  to  nullify  its 
effect.  After  the  defeat  of  Don  Michele  Coriglia  it  was  in 
vain,  for  some  time,  that  he  attempted  to  penetrate  the 
mystery  of  what  had  occurred,  so  carefully  was  it  guarded. 
But  when  the  danger  became  less  pressing,  his  efforts  were 
crowned  with  a  larger  measure  of  success.  Thus  he  was 
able  to  forward  on  November  xo,  150a,  a  copy  of  the  treaty 
between  Caesar  Borgia  and  the  rebel  captains,  by  which  it 
was  stipulated  that  they  should  re-enter  his  service.  He 
apprised  them  also  of  the  fact  that  Bentivoglio,  who  enjoyed 
the  protection  of  France,  was  not  made  a  party  to  the  com- 
pact, lest  any  violation  of  it  might  become  a  subject  for  the 
intervention  of  his  powerful  ally.  As  the  plot  proceeded, 
its  tragical  significance  became  more  marked,  and  it  began 
to  possess  a  strange  fascination  for  him,  an  onlooker  engaged 
in  unravelling  it.  The  Orsini  and  some  of  the  Vitelli  had 
shown  themselves  willing  to  come  to  terms,  although 
Vitellozzo  refused  for  some  time  to  do  so.  At  length, 
seeing  the  impossibility  of  contending  against  such  a  foe 
alone,  he  too  consented.  The  Duke*s  army  was  moving 
forwards  towards  Sinigaglia,  a  possession  of  the  family  of  the 
Revere,  and  then  held  by  Andrea  Doria  for  two  of  its 
members,  a  child  aged  eleven  and  his  mother,  widow  of 
Giovanni  della  Rovere,  Vitellozzo  and  the  Orsini  at  the 
head  of  their  retainers  were  advancing  to  the  attack,  and, 
seeing  the  odds  against  which  he  had  to  contend,  Doria  fled 
to  Florence  for  safety.    Thereupon  Caesar  Borgia  gave  the 
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ontof  thftl  the  troops  of  his  CttptftliiH  fthould  rcmAiii  wllhcnu 
ihe  waIIh  of  tho  city,  whilst  he  entered  accohi)mti(ed  by  hio 
own  followers.  The  reholllous  eommanders,  the  t)ukc  of 
(JrAvlnn,  Pflolo  Orshil,  Ollverotto  dtt  Kcrmo,  with  Vitollo//n 
preeedhig  them,  mounted  on  a  mule,  unarmed  And  suh 
mlsslvcty  holding  his  cwp  In  his  hAnd,  cAtne  to  meet  him. 
He  greeted  them  with  AppAront  unroncern,  And  led  them 
through  the  streets  And  WAys  of  the  town,  to  the  house  hr 
hAd  chosen  for  his  lodging.  Once  there,  a  nod  to  one  of 
his  officers  was  a11  thAt  was  required  to  niAke  them  hi"* 
prisoners,  And  ere  the  dAy  dAwned  AgAln  two  of  thorn, 
Vltello^,/o  And  Ollverotto  dA  Kermo,  hnd  been  strAngled  by 
his  orders,  Men  whose  chief  force  lies  In  their  reAdlness  to 
betrAy,  often  FaU  In  the  power  of  others  through  the 
confldenco  with  which  their  own  troAchcry  Inspires  thmi. 
The  Orslnl  And  Vltclll  were  CApAble  of  Almost  Any  Act  t»( 
brIgrtndAge  or  vlllAlny,  And  yet  they  found  one  who  nmdf 
them  the  victims  of  his  strAtAgems,  becAUse  he  Addn) 
boldnesd  to  his  deceit,  whcrcAs  theirs  was  undermined  t)y 
fcAr. 

The  BAme  night,  between  eleven  And  twelve,  as  the  yent 
150^  WAS  drAWing  to  its  close,  NtAchlAvelU,  in  a  stAte  f>f 
grcAt  Anxiety  on  Account  of  the  triArAudlng  Imnds  w))i«  1) 
were  rAVAgIng  the  town  And  countryside.  And  of  the  Incident 
which  he  Imd  now  to  report,  penned  a  hAsty  note  to  thr 
Ten,  the  second  he  hAd  written  on  thAt  eventful  dAtc.  An 
hour  lAter  he  was  summoned  to  the  presence  of  the  I  )ukr, 
who,  with  the  utmost  urtmnlty,  congrAtuUtlng  hltnself  upnn 
the  success  of  his  enterprise,  turned  to  him  And  begAU  to 
oiler  to  Morence  the  blood  of  the  murdered  men,  ere  It  \m\ 
grown  cold  In  their  veins,  as  a  new  bribe  for  the  AlUAnre  h« 
wished  to  conclude.  Yet  even  then,  such  was  the  grAvltyi»( 
his  niAuner,  such  the  unction  of  his  UngUAge,  so  Abundant 
the  reAsons  he  cited  In  fAVour  of  his  scheme,  tltAt,  n<i 
MAchlAvelll  confesses,  this  domeAUour  won  his  AdmlrAtinn 
The  period  of  his  relAtlons  with  him  was,  however,  neAt  \\^ 
end,  for,  whilst  the  VAlentlnols  was  urgently  summonrd 
shortly  After  to  the  Aid  of  his  blood-stAlncd  And  viciuu^* 
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father,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  was  recalled,  and  left  the 
Castle  della  Pieve  on  January  20  to  return  to  Florence, 
whence  Jacopo  Salviati  had  arrived  to  take  his  place. 

The  embassy  to  Romagna  is  essentially  one  of  the 
principal,  if  not  the  chief  episode  in  the  life  of  the 
Florentine  Secretary.  It  has  given  rise  to  some  contro- 
versy, and  owing  to  the  loss  of  many  of  his  letters  written 
from  the  Court  of  Caesar  Borgia,  it  is  difficult  to  represent 
to  oneself  with  absolute  certainty  the  impression  which  was 
produced  on  him  whilst  there.  He  arrived  at  Imola  after 
having  become  fairly  conversant  with  the  character  and 
doings  of  Italian  potentates.  His  experience  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  lead  him  to  form  a  favourable  opinion  of  their 
methods.  In  whatever  direction  he  turned,  it  was  well-nigh 
impossible  for  him  at  that  period  to  find  amongst  them  or 
even  beyond  the  limits  of  his  country  a  single  example  of 
an  honest  and  prosperous  ruler.  As  he  looked  round, 
considering  in  a  semi-philosophical  spirit  the  history  of 
their  rise  and  fall,  their  stratagems  and  deceits,  their  acts  of 
treachery  and  violence,  the  failure  of  the  just  and  the 
triumph  of  the  immoral  and  faithless,  a  system  began  slowly 
to  crystallize  as  it  were  in  his  mind,  based  upon  the  con- 
ditions he  was  observing,  unattached  by  any  ties  to 
commerce,  morality,  or  religion,  with  mundane  success 
alone  as  its  pivot  or  centre-point. 

He  came  within  the  range  of  Cassar  Borgia's  influence. 
His  nature  was  that  of  one  who  is  easily  impressed  by  things, 
and  he  showed  a  marked  inclination  to  form  an  ideal  where- 
cvcr  the  matter  permitted  such  a  creation.  Even  a  discourse 
on  taxes  or  a  report  on  rebellious  factions,  if  he  had  the 
preparation  of  it,  was  raised  at  once  into  the  higher  realms 
of  profound  statesmanship  and  philosophy.  Politics  he 
loved  as  an  artist  does  his  art,  and  before  him  he  now  had 
one  of  the  most  astounding  characters  in  the  whole  of  Italian 
history.  Caesar  Borgia  was  essentially  a  man  of  action,  and 
this  gave  him  at  once  a  superiority  in  his  dealings  with 
Machiavelli,  heightened  still  more,  sometimes  by  his  im- 
penetrable demeanour,  sometimes  by  his  profuse  show  of 
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cutifldcncc,  both  of  which  he  used  to  ma»k  his  real  feelingi. 
The  impression  it  made  on  him  was  not  limited  to  the  timr 
of  his  stay  in  Komagna.  Afterwards,  in  the  offices  of  the 
Chancery,  or  in  the  seclusion  of  his  study,  the  memory  of 
what  he  had  witnessed  still  haunted  htm,  growing  in  IntenNJty 
through  the  fact  that,  liberated  from  all  danger  and  restraint, 
he  could  give  his  imagination  free  play.  Even  his  officid) 
despatches  were  coloured  with  admiration  for  the  talents  of 
the  Duke,  a  sentiment  which  brought  down  on  him  the 
reproof  of  his  friend  Huonaccorsi  and  his  superiors, 
(iradually  the  figure  of  his  model  passed  from  the  concrete* 
to  a  partially  abstract  form.  'J'he  steps  in  this  transition 
may  be  traced  in  his  writings,  one  of  which,  "The  DcsrHj) 
tion  of  Events  in  Komagna,''  the  first  after  his  return, 
already  gave  evidence  of  alteration,  not  only  in  the  features 
of  the  principal  personage,  but  In  the  facts  themselves,  whic^h 
are  made  subservient  to  them.  The  departure  of  th<: 
I<>cnch  troops  before  the  taking  of  Sinigaglia,  described  in 
his  letters  as  having  upset  the  whole  court,  becomes  an 
act  of  great  ability  on  the  part  of  Caesar  13orgia,  who  in 
represented  as  having  been  calumniated  by  the  Florentine 
people,  whilst  the  capture  of  the  four  captains  is  also 
differently  related.  In  this  work  he  sinks  from  the  position 
of  historian  to  that  of  an  historical  novelist.  In  the  Prinre 
a  yet  more  decided  change  takes  place;  but  behind  tlir 
palo  outline  of  the  author's  abstraction  one  still  perccivr't 
the  dark  shadow  of  the  Valentinois.  Treachery  was  in 
those  days  the  very  essence  of  Italian  ])olicy.  It  abounded 
everywhere,  between  sovereigns  and  their  generals,  between 
allies,  even  amongst  members  of  the  same  family.  It  had 
become  the  currency  of  the  country,  a  debased  one,  if  you 
will,  but  still  that  on  the  basis  of  which  the  most  important 
transactions  were  conducted.  Machiavelli  acco|)ted  it  as  a 
matter  of  course.  In  the  same  way  that  an  Italian  of  to-day 
would  accept  the  paper  money  in  use.  If  in  his  own  State 
he  could  And,  for  a  time,  examples  of  a  more  upright 
tendency  amongst  those  who  wielded  power,  it  was  in  a 
great  measure  on  account  of  the  obstacles  to  secrecy  and 
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ambition  which  numbers  and  the  democratical  form  of 
government  placed  in  their  way.  Ccesar  Borgia  was  the 
arch-traitor  in  whom  he  discovered  the  prototype  of  all 
Italian  despots,  and  by  successive  stages  his  imagination 
and  rising  enthusiasm  carried  him  along,  until  from  him  he 
drew  the  hero  of  his  synthetical  creation.  But  his  qualities, 
be  it  remembered,  are  relative ;  they  are  dependent  on  the 
general  condition  of  things.  They  are  put  forward  as  an 
example  ;  they  exemplify  success  on  a  foundation  of  general 
immorality.  He  is  judged  as  a  prince  among  dissolute 
princes,  not  as  a  man  among  men. 

If  we  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  his  opinion  on  the  Duke 
as  an  individual,  we  shall  observe  a  striking  contrast.  Ad- 
miration for  some  of  his  qualities  may  at  one  time  have 
been  his  predominant  feeling,  but  he  was  not,  on  that 
account,  the  dupe  of  his  wiles  and  stratagems,  or  blind  to 
his  deceit.  All  his  motives  were  apparent  to  him.  If  there 
was  error  on  his  part,  it  consisted  in  his  taking  the  Duke  to 
be  a  man  of  greater  purpose  and  stronger  resolution  than 
events  proved  him  to  be.  But  it  is  well  not  to  overlook 
the  difference  between  a  judgment  resulting  from  a  neither 
frequent  or  familiar  intercourse,  and  that  formed  at  leisure 
by  the  historian  or  essayist  who  has  all  the  materials  before 
him.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  Cassar  Borgia  was  at 
times  a  clever  actor,  and  that  in  this  case  it  was  to  his 
interest  to  appear  otherwise  than  he  was  in  reality.  Perhaps 
the  Florentine  ambassador  did  not  then  sufficiently  perceive 
that  these  qualities  which  impressed  him  were  but  the 
mock  virtues  of  a  bravado,  and  not  of  a  hero ;  that  his 
boldness  itself,  at  the  first  decided  reverse  of  fortune,  would 
shrink  away  and  shrivel  up,  leaving  in  its  place  naught  but 
a  feigned  humility ;  and  that  even  his  deceit,  the  mainspring 
of  all  his  triumphant  acts,  would  become  a  blunted,  useless 
weapon  in  his  hand.  Machiavelli  was  destined  to  be  a 
witness  of  this  change.  The  interests  of  the  State  neces- 
sitated his  presence  at  Rome,  when,  after  the  deaths  at 
short  intervals  of  Alexander  VI.  and  Pius  III.,  Cardinal 
della  Rovere  succeeded  to  power  as  Julius  II.,  and  seizing 
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the  reins  of  government,  showed  at  once  a  determination 
and  capacity  to  hold  them*    The  Valentinois  was  there  also, 
deprived  of  his  chief  support,  ill  at  ease,  uncertain,  irresolute, 
now  foaming  with  impotent  rage  at  those  who  would  not 
come  to  his  rescue,  now  simulating  friendship  for  those 
whose  vengeance  or  enmity  he  might  have  cause  to  fear, 
threatening  to  join  the  Venetians  in  order  to  vent  his  sjjitc 
on  Florence  for  her  lukewarmness,  begging  mercy  on  his 
knees  with  every  accompaniment  of  servile  adulation  from 
Guidobaldo,   Duke  of   Urbino,  one  of   the    new  Pojie'te 
favourites,  whose  kingdom  he  had  seized,  and  whose  life  he- 
had  pursued  with  unparalleled  bitterness.    Thus  he  appeared 
in  his  true  colours,  and  Machiavelli,  who  chanced  to  have 
an  interview  with  him,  forced  though  he  was  to  [lacify  him 
in    some  measure,  looked  on  him  with  cold  contempt. 
Writing  to  the  Signory,  he  represented  him  as  one  of  whom 
there  was  no  longer  any  need  to  take  account,  adding : 
"One  sees  that  his  sins  have  brought  him  gradually  to 
penitence,  and  that  God  allows  right  to  prevail/'    In  some 
of  his  works  he  gives  more  pungent  expression  to  his  view 
of  the  Duke's  character,  speaking  of  him,  with  reference 
to  his  treachery  towards  the  Orsini,  as  the  **  basilisk,"  and  of 
his  advance  against  Perugia  as  **  the  progress  of  the  hydra." 
So,  too,  in  connection  with  his  hopes  in  Pope  Julius  II.,  he 
ironically  observes :  "  The  Duke  thinks  to  find  in  others  that 
mercy  which  he  has  never  shown ; "  and  when  the  great 
Consalvo  makes  him  prisoner,  he  points  to  him  as  "a  reljel 
against  Christ,"  who  had  been  dealt  with  according  to  his 
merit.    To  many,  it  has  seemed  strange  that  he  should 
speak  in  such  terms  of  one  whom  he  had  described  so 
flatteringly  in  his  early  despatches.    Some,  indeed,  have 
made  this  a  ground  for  violent  accusations,  but  in  order  to 
find  any  justification  for  this  mode  of  looking  at  things,  one 
must   presuppose    that    friendship  of  some  sort   existed 
between  them,  which  all  the  evidence  goes  certainly  to 
disprove.    Nowhere,  indeed,  was  he  more  discontented  than 
at  the  Court  of  the  Valentinois.     Every  letter  he  wrote  to 
the  Signory  contained  a  demand  for  his  recall,  and  if  his 
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desire  to  return  may  be  partially  explained  by  the  news  he 
received  of  his  wife,  his  financial  difficulties,  his  weak  health, 
the  insecurity  of  his  person,  and  the  embarrassing  emptiness 
of  his  mission,  some  account  ought,  nevertheless,  to  be  taken 
of  the  natural  aversion  of  one  who  was  mild-tempered, 
jovial,  and  of  a  friendly  disposition,  to  a  prince  whose 
cruelty  and  rapacity  made  him  the  terror  of  Italy.  The 
Duke,  indeed,  of^en  seemed  to  laugh  at  him,  whilst  the 
courtiers  worried  him  by  repeating :  "  Who  waits  for  time 
and  has  it,  seeks  better  bread  than  is  made  with  grain ; "  and 
he,  hiding  even  to  himself  under  his  caustic  cynicism  the 
fear  which  occasionally  assailed  him,  would  plunge  into  the 
study  of  "  Plutarch's  Lives,"  or  pass  the  time  in  writing  to  his 
friends  in  Florence  amusing  letters,  seldom  free  from  the 
licentiousness  and  obscenity  so  common  in  his  day. 

On  his  return  from  Romagna,  Machiavelli  found  the 
Government  in  what  threatened  to  become  a  chronic  state 
of  impecuniosity.  The  remedy  suggested  was  the  contribu- 
tion of  a  tenth  part  on  all  real  estate,  together  with  a  tax 
on  professions,  and  in  view  of  the  opposition  which  any 
measure  of  the  kind  was  likely  to  evoke,  it  became  necessary 
to  recommend  it  with  strong  and  telling  arguments. 
Soderini  having  summoned  the  Great  Council,  exposed  to 
it  in  a  memorable  speech  the  situation  and  its  dangers.  On 
that  occasion  the  Florentine  Secretary  composed  a  discourse 
addressed  to  the  members  of  that  body,  in  all  probability 
the  same  as  that  pronounced  by  the  Gonfalonier.  The 
following  passage  from  it  illustrates  in  a  remarkable  manner 
the  vigour,  conciseness,  and  many  other  qualities  of  his 
oratorical  style.  After  pointing  out  that  any  one  strong 
enough  to  injure  them  must  be  looked  on  as  a  possible 
enemy,  he  continues:  "And  you  are  unable  to  defend 
your  subjects,  whilst  you  are  situated  between  two  or  three 
cities,  to  the  inhabitants  of  which  your  ruin  is  of  more 
concern  than  their  own  existence.  If  you  look  beyond  the 
limits  of  Tuscany,  you  will  find  the  rest  of  Italy  subject  to 
the  Venetians,  the  Pope,  and  the  King  of  France.  The 
first  hate  you  and  demand  money  from  you,  which  would 
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he  uiic^d  in  making  w^r  f^^Anni  you,  ftnd  whieh  would  Ud 
bottt^r  iip^nt  in  hoMtllttlofi  AKAinNt  tht)m.  livery  one  of  you 
W  ftwtti'e  how  littltJ  felth  can  be  placed  In  the  Pope  and  the 
1  )uke,  and  how  lmpo««iWe  it  has  been  hitherto  to  eont^ludc 
any  alliant^o  with  them.  Dut  fiuppoie  that  you  even  muc 
retired  In  doing  «o,  I  repeat  to  you  that  they  are  men  who 
would  be  your  iVIentlM  only  ad  long  an  they  can  do  you  no 
Imrm  j  for  with  private  IndlvtUualii  the  guarantra*  of  feithful 
(leallnn  are  lawH,  rontractA,  and  written  agroementH,  but 
anu)ng«t  prlnt^t^«  they  are  arms.'* 

l^'iHun  thiM  and  other  literary  purnultH  he  paMHed  with  hin 
UNual  vrri^atlltty  to  the  at  tive  Nuporintendence  of  aAbirn  in 
the  ('hancery,  the  ehief  bu«lnt?s«  of  which  was  th«?n  to  guaul 
against  any  possible  incursion  on  the  part  of  Caesar  Borgia, 
and  wht^n  the  latter*!  downfall  was  brought  about  by  the 
sudilen  death  of  the  Pope,  the  Hepublle  still  preferred  to 
send  some  one  to  Rome  to  hold  a  watching  brief  on  thru- 
bt^half.  Thither  accordingly  MachiavelU  Journeyt^d  with 
this  objmn,  and  also  (m  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  the  enmity 
of  Julius  n.  against  Venice.  But  slight  eflbrts  were  noedftl 
m\  his  part  to  prt^duce  this  effect,  for,  from  the  first,  the  Pop*" 
had  nmnifested  his  intention  of  destroying  Venetian  pre 
pondevftnc0,  whatever  aid  hn  might  have  to  invoke  to 
RtMHunpllsh  it.  Lends  XII.  was  etpmlly  determined  to  ritl 
himst^lf,  if  possible,  of  his  only  serious  rival  in  Northern  Italy. 
*rhe  l^'rench  troops  had  Just  then  be^n  signally  dt^ft^att^d  at 
(Jarigliano  by  the  forces  of  ('onsalvo,  and  so  many  of  theii 
leaders  had  been  left  dead  upon  the  fleld  that  It  seemrd  as 
if  their  power  must  entirely  succumb,  In  Florence,  people 
were  daily  ej^pecting  to  see  the  victorious  Sjmniards  arrive 
in  pursuit  of  tVash  conquests,  and  the  Signory,  anxious  to 
learn  what  rtillancd  could  be  placod  on  the  protcctlijn  of 
thc^lr  ally,  despatched  MachiavelU  in  a  hurry  to  obtain  an 
interview  from  Louis  or  his  n^inister,  and  report  as  soon  an 
possible  on  the  situation.  He  departed  on  January  a  a,  i  J04, 
saw  the  Cardinal  de  Rouen  at  Lyons,  urged  him  vigorously 
to  consider  the  posltlt)n  of  Florence,  received  ftt)m  him  cri 
tain  assurances,  and  returned  to  Florence  on  the  and  of  Aptil 
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In  the  meanwhile  an  understanding  had  been  arranged 
between  France  and  Spain,  the  latter  country  preferring  to 
hold  and  establish  itself  in  Naples  and  Southern  Italy, 
rather  than  indulge  in  the  ambitious  project  of  extending  its 
dominion  to  the  North.  Thus  Florence  was  once  more  free 
to  devote  all  her  energy  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against 
Pisa.  The  si^e  had  dragged  on  for  many  a  weary  month 
and  year  with  an  exasperating  alternation  of  successes  and 
reverses.  At  length  Soderini,  despairing  to  take  possession 
of  it  by  mere  force  of  arms,  imagined  a  scheme  for  calling 
Nature  to  their  aid,  by  diverting  the  course  of  the  Arno,  so 
that  its  waters  should  no  longer  reach  the  city  of  the  leaning 
tower.  Briefly  described,  it  was  a  Panama  on  a  small  scale. 
From  the  first  it  encountered  decided  opposition,  and 
nothing  but  the  position  of  its  author  could  have  procured 
its  adoption.  Machiavelli  as  his  friend  gave  it  enthusiastic 
support;  he  made  many  calculations;  he  busied  himself 
with  all  the  details  of  the  undertaking,  and  they  were  neither 
few  nor  simple;  he  wrote  innumerable  letters,  in  fact,  he 
came  to  occupy  the  post  of  chief  clerk  of  the  works.  But 
as  had  been  anticipated,  the  enterprise  proved  to  be  beyond 
the  means  of  the  Republic,  and  her  enemies  soon  filled  up 
again  the  channel  her  workmen  had  dug. 

About  the  year  1504  Machiavelli  undertook  in  rapid 
succession  several  missions  of  minor  importance.  The 
first  of  these  was  to  Giovan  Paolo  Baglioni,  till  then  con- 
dottiere  in  the  service  of  the  Republic,  but  who  seemed  on 
the  point  of  joining  Bartolomeo  Alviano,  one  of  the  Spanish 
leaders  then  playing  the  part  of  a  free  lance,  and  the  Orsini 
in  an  endeavour  to  seize  upon  Pisa.  A  rumour  had  also 
been  circulated  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  reinstate 
the  House  of  the  Medici.  As  soon  as  reliable  information 
had  been  obtained  on  these  points,  it  was  necessary  to 
negotiate  a  condotta  with  the  Marquis  of  Mantova,  which 
was  begun,  although  it  did  not  lead  to  any  definite  agree- 
ment. Two  other  personages  remained,  whose  attitude  was 
very  important  at  this  juncture,  namely,  Consalvo  and 
Pandolfo  Petrucci.     To  the  former,  whose  neutrality  was 
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aMured  by  the  treaty  with  Krancts,  Roberto  AcciaiuoU  wa« 
despatched;  whilst  Mochiavelli,  whose  name  hod  been  put 
forward  unsuccessfully  for  this  Important  embassy,  was 
nominated  to  proceed  to  Hiena.  Petrucci,  the  lord  of  that 
city,  was  a  man  of  a  singularly  cautious  temperament. 
Coisar  Ilorgia  had  spoken  of  him  as  the  *M>raIn'^  of  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Magione,  and  although  he  had  obtained 
power  by  unfair  means,  he  wisely  sought  to  consolidate  H  \fy 
mild  and  careful  government.  His  po|mlarity  had  thus 
become  establishedi  and  the  hatred  which  his  people  iK^re 
to  the  Valcnlinois,  his  enen»y,  merely  served  to  Increasis  It. 
He  was  then  hesitating  before  throwing  in  his  lot  with 
Florence,  represerUing  the  I<*rench  alliance,  or  jolninjj  the 
Alviano  as  an  unrec:ognised  out[)Ost  of  the  Spanish  powctr, 
attempting,  so  far  as  possible,  to  [)lease  these  without  dis- 
pleasing  those,  Mai:hiavelli  describes  him  as  a  man  whose 
features  and  language  betrayed  nothing,  and  after  A  few 
fruitless  interviews  he  left  him  and  Venafro,  his  wily 
secretary,  with  the  ironical  remark  that  'Uhose  who  laugh  in 
summer  cry  in  winter/'  The  signal  defeat  of  the  allies  by 
Olacomini,  the  Florentine  Ooneral,  soon  gave  to  these  words 
a  signlflcant  meaning. 

At  the  news  of  this  victory  the  impulsive  Moderini  at 
once  decided  to  press  on  to  Pisa,  and  renew  the  attiu:k. 
The  project  encountered  strenuous  op|>osltlon,  but  the 
Oonfalonier  carried  it  to  the  larger  councils  and  eventually 
triumphed  Machiavelli  set  out  to  the  camp  and  delivenrd 
the  order  to  CSiacomini,  who,  though  he  foresaw  the  dangers 
of  the  undertaking,  loyally  obeyed  his  Instructions,  The 
result  was  a  ntpulse.  The  Oeneral  was  made  a  scai>egoat, 
and  Justly  offended  at  such  unworthy  treatment,  offered  to 
resign  his  command,  Krom  that  day,  in  spite  of  his 
immense  services,  he  was  forgotten  by  almost  every  one«  It 
is  gratifying,  however,  to  know  that  Machiavelli,  who  was 
thoroughly  capable  of  appreciating  his  merit,  severely 
blanies  the  Ingratitude  of  his  countrymen. 

Hatred  of  priests  in  general,  and  of  |x>{)es  In  particular, 
had  always  been  one  of  the  Florentine  Secretary's  charac- 
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trriatica*  It  Ih  thla  iientiment  which  prrtlomlnntrd, 
thtnigh  di!ig\n»c»(],  in  hit*  rclatiunii  with  Juliim  II.,  when 
that  iirtlAte,  At  tho  ft^e  of  «ixty  throt^,  net  out  with  nil  th« 
mhwT  of  A  mm  of  twenty,  on  hiH  cxprdition  AgAiniit 
iU)lognA,  and  hurlc'd  bullH  At  ltd  intnAtcN  witl\  a  vchrmont  o 
inort?  rfficAeioniJi  even  thAn  hi»  Rrn«.  In  hii*  eyen  a  prints 
of  the  ChmtJh  was  no  better  than  any  other  ruler,  and  the 
memory  of  Alexander  VI.  proved  that  tl^ey  might  ho 
oit^anionAlly  a  great  deal  wor^e.  Religion,  intimately  eon- 
nreted  A»  It  was,  or  should  have  been,  with  morality,  had 
in  hid  opinion  nothing  in  common  with  polities,  which  wan 
ftu  art  by  itself,  distinct  and  separate  froni  both.  The  will 
of  (tod,  too,  was  something  (piite  beyond  the  powers  of 
huumn  intelligence,  and  tl\crcfore  not  a  fit  subjr<'t  for 
sludy,  Similar  views  were  entertained  by  nmny  other  men 
o(  his  day  and  that  of  Uorenxo  il  Magnillco,  who  have  left 
l>chind  them  a  brilliant  record  for  the  Oneness  of  their 
intellect  and  polish  of  their  manners.  To  what  extent  this 
hostility  was  carried  in  words,  if  not  in  acts,  tnay  l)e  gathered 
hy  a  refeitjnce  to  his  "Discourses  on  Livy,"  in  which  he 
blames  Baglioni  for  not  having  taken  the  Pope  and  his 
laitlinAls  prisoners,  "or  swept  them  fron^  the  face  of  the 
earth,  so  as  to  show  their  ortler  in  how  little  esteem  tlu>se 
were  held  who  lived  and  reigned  as  they  tliil."  This,  it  is 
tiue,  is  A  strong  condemnation  in  the  mouth  of  one  who  at 
the  beginning  of  his  career  had  expressed  contempt  for 
the  teachings  of  Savonarola.  Nevertheless,  it  truly  rellects 
his  mental  attitude  in  ecclesiastical  tnatters,  which  was  one 
of  hostility,  not  to  religion  Itself,  but  to  its  ministers, 

About  this  time  another  subject  was  seriously  occupying 
the  Attention  of  Maehiavelli,  and  may  in  a  snmll  degree 
account  for  his  coldness  And  Indifference  to  the  lU^pe's 
^^ucceases.  This  was  the  forn^ation  of  a  native  nnlitia. 
Almost  ever  since  he  entered  public  life  this  had  been  the 
scheme  of  his  pwdileetion,  J'orce  he  recognised  was  the 
essential  bAsis  of  aU  government  Interest  was  the  other 
factor  in  it,  An  Almost  equally  important  one,  and  the  two 
must  be  made  to  unite  hArn^otdously  for  the  success  And 
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safety  of  the  State.  This  was  a  condition  of  things  unattain- 
able with  the  plan  then  in  vogue  of  depending  on  mercenary 
troops,  under  which  the  armed  force  of  a  country  was  too 
frequently  found  to  be  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  its  true 
interests.  Such  was  in  substance  the  reasoning  by  which 
Machiavelli  had  convinced  himself  of  the  need  of  a  general 
reform  in  the  system  of  their  defence.  It  now  became  his 
one  ruling  idea,  his  dream,  one  might  say,  in  which  he  saw 
the  regeneration  of  his  country,  and  more  faintly  that  of 
Italy  as  a  whole.  The  Gonfalonier  had  been  gained  over 
to  his  views  through  the  medium  of  his  brother  the 
cardinal,  who  was  almost  as  enthusiastic  about  it  as 
Machiavelli  himself.  Some  opposition  was  offered  by  those 
who  fancied  they  saw  in  it  the  germ  of  future  tyranny  and 
the  evidence  of  occult  designs  by  Soderini.  The  majority, 
however,  were  prepared  to  put  it  on  trial  j  moreover,  the 
idea  was  not  altogether  new,  although  the  honour  of  having 
revived  it  and  given  it  a  feasible  form  rightly  belonged  to 
Machiavelli.  It  now  fell  to  his  lot  to  superintend  the 
operation  of  putting  it  into  practice,  and  for  many  weeks 
he  might  have  been  seen  hurrying  from  place  to  place  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Republic  to  enrol  candidates  for  the 
new  service.  To  us  in  the  nineteenth  century  many  of  the 
difficulties  he  had  to  overcome  are  not  at  once  apparent. 
There  was  firstly,  that  of  the  smaller  cities  then  dependent 
on  Florence.  It  was  evident,  that  if  their  inhabitants  had 
become  practised  in  the  use  of  arms,  they  would  have 
fought  not  for  Florence  but  against  her,  and  for  their 
independence,  as  Pisa  was  then  doing,  since  the  feeling  of 
citizenship  was  a  stronger  one  in  those  days  than  that  of 
patriotism,  which  as  we  know  it  could  not  be  said  to  exist. 
Next,  it  was  essential  to  guard  against  the  ambition  of 
captains  and  commanders,  and  to  prevent  the  former  from 
becoming  too  intimate  with  those  under  them  it  was 
decided  to  change  them  every  year,  whilst  the  command  of 
the  whole  was  to  be  confided  to  a  foreigner  in  preference  to 
a  native  of  Florence  or  the  neighbourhood.  It  may  surprise 
some  to  learn  that  the  choice  of  the  authorities  for  this  post 
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fell  on  Don  Michele,  the  tool  and  executor  of  the  hautes 
(euvres  of  Csesar  Borgia.  The  reasons  given  for  such  a 
selection,  in  themselves  not  illogical,  are  somewhat  inter- 
esting. It  was  asserted  that  the  recently  formed  companies, 
consisting  entirely  of  men  whose  employment  till  then  had 
been  of  a  pacific  nature,  required  the  presence  of  some  one 
who  would  infuse  into  them  the  sterner  qualities  of  the 
soldier,  and  maintain  discipline  with  inflexible  severity. 
Such  an  administrator  they  seemed  to  have  found  in  Don 
Michele,  whose  Spanish  origin  was  also  in  his  favour.  It 
may,  too,  have  been  observed  by  some  that  he  had  remained 
faithful  to  the  Duke  throughout  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
whilst  the  very  horror  his  past  acts  inspired,  seemed  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  his  finding  confederates,  had  he 
desired  to  betray  the  Government.  Nevertheless,  the  bare 
fact  of  his  appointment  shows  clearly  that  the  separation 
between  morality  and  politics  had  taken  place  in  other 
minds  besides  that  of  Machiavelli.  During  the  year  1506, 
and  part  of  1507,  he  was  still  occupied  with  the  organisation 
of  the  militia.  Although  nominally  working  under  the 
direction  of  nine  administrators,  appointed  at  his  sug- 
gestion, who  relieved  him  of  much  of  the  responsibility,  his 
labours  were  not  perceptibly  diminished  by  this  arrangement, 
either  with  regard  to  their  amount  or  their  importance. 
Every  day  he  was  engaged  either  in  correspondence  with 
the  Mayors  of  the  various  districts,  in  despatching  arms  or 
sending  instructions,  in  settling  disputes,  sometimes  caused 
by  the  brutality  of  Don  Michele  and  his  men,  in  replying 
to  the  claims  of  officers,  whom  he  had  also  to  select  and 
nominate,  or  in  taking  precautions  against  desertion,  which, 
owing  to  the  temptations  held  out  to  the  more  practised 
amongst  his  soldiers,  threatened  at  one  time  to  compromise 
the  undertaking.  All  these  matters  he  attended  to  with 
remarkable  zeal,  vigour,  and  judgment,  even  finding  a 
means  in  the  midst  of  them  to  go  on  a  short  mission  to 
Siena. 

Florence,'under  her  Republican  Government,  was  scarcely 
ever  exempt  from  persecution  and  outside  dictation  of  some 
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klnd>  ftiid  now  that  the  cxACtions  of  France  had  for  a  while 
ccascdi  a  new  oppressor  had  sprung  up  In  the  |)erson  of 
Maximilian.  The  Cicrman  Kmpci*or,  whose  nominal 
sovereignty  and  generosity  were  almost  as  boundless  as  his 
real  power  and  means  were  limited,  was  now  threatening  to 
invade  Italy  with  the  purpose  of  having  himself  crowncil 
King,  and,  it  was  whispered,  of  adding  to  the  regal  emwn 
also  the  f>a|>al  tiara.  The  forces  he  was  able  to  asscmhic 
were  formidable,  both  on  account  of  their  j)hysique  and 
their  numbers,  but  in  respect  to  their  ('ommissariat  they 
were  so  deficient,  that  in  order  to  insure  supplies  and  render 
a  forward  movement  possible,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
incursions  and  levy  tribute  on  the  surrounding  lands. 
Thus  they  became  a  lermr  to  those  who  were  near  them, 
whilst  the  inhabitants  t)f  countries  further  remox^d  from  the 
scene  of  their  exploits  could  view  their  operations  with 
comjmrative  indiflerence.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Morence,  from  whom  the  imiKvunious 
monarch  had  demanded  the  sum  of  500,000  ducats  as  a 
contribution  to  his  imperial  needs.  Unwilling  and  unable 
to  satisfy  such  an  exorbitant  request,  after  due  consultation 
they  d<Qcided  to  send  ati  ambassador  to  protest  against  It, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  inform  them  as  to  the  proUibility 
of  the  projected  invasion  being  accomplished.  For  this 
post  Machiavelli*8  name  was  suggested,  but  his  increasing 
r^^putation  had  already  made  him  some  enemies,  and  It  was 
deemed  more  prudent  to  appottU  Francesco  Vettori  in  his 
stead.  Soon  after  the  latter's  arrival  at  the  Kmpcror*s 
quarters  he  reported  that  if  they  could  forward  50,000  ducats 
at  once,  it  would  be  accepted  it\  place  of  the  larger  sunu 
The  position  of  Florence  was  one  of  some  difficulty,  for  on 
the  one  hand  It  was  necessary  to  avoid  wounding  the 
susceptibilities  of  France,  theit,  as  now,  the  natural  enemy 
of  Ctermany,  whilst  on  the  other  the  consequences  of  a  mere 
incursion  of  the  ruthless  bands  assembled  under  Maximilian's 
banner  was  a  contingency  which  comition  prudence  obliged 
them,  If  possible,  to  prevent.  The  opponents  of  Soderini 
had  eagerly  seized  upon  the  question  in  order  to  embarrass 
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and  discredit  him.     A  general  discussion  having  taken 
pliioc,  it  was  resolved  to  persevere  in  the  policy  of  pro- 
crastination, and   to    oflfcr  the  Emperor  30,000—50,000 
ducats  to  be  paid  when  he  entered  Italy.    To  this  proposal 
the  (tonfalonicr,  to  prevent  the  divulgation  of  their  secret, 
added  the  suggestion  that  MachiavelU  should  transmit  the 
terms  by  word  of  mouth,  thus  procuring  for  himself  the  co- 
operation of  one  on  whom  he  could  rely.    So  Francesco 
Vcttori  was  soon  joined  by  his  countryman,  of  the  value  of 
whoso  services  he  gives  striking  testimony  in  an  urgent 
message  to  the  (Government,  asking  that  he  might  on  no 
account  be  recalled.     For  the  ambassadors  of  a  weak  power 
to  deal  with  those  of  a  stronger  one,  without  either  satisfying 
them  or  losing  credit  with  them,  always  rcciuires  much  skill 
and  judgment  j  in  this  case  the  task  was  made  more  arduous 
by  the  very  pressing  needs  of  Maximilian.    The  two  envoys 
themselves  were  at  length  becoming  impatient,  when  the 
nt'ws  reached  them  of  the  conclusion  of  peacx  between  the 
Pope,  ICngland,  Hungary,  and  Germany.on  the  one  side,  and 
Italy,  Si>ain,  and  France  on  the  other.    Thus  their  mission 

was  at  an  end. 

In  spite  of  the  aid  which  Vcttori  received,  according  to  his 
own  evidence,  from  his  colleague,  only  three  of  the  sixteen 
letters  despatched  during  their  joint  labours  bear  the  latter's 
signature,  whereas,  with  the  exception  of  a  postscript  here 
and  there,  they  were  all  written  by  him.     It  was,  moreover, 
from  his  pen  that  proceeded  the  interesting  details  respect- 
ing the  Emperor's  impccuniosity,  the  strength  of  his  army, 
the  secrecy  and  inconsequence   of   his   movements,  the 
extensive  corruption  carried  on  by  the  French  in  Swit«e^ 
land,  ai^d  also  a  general  description  of  things  in  that  country 
in  which,  as  far  at  least  as  national  defence  is  concerned, 
the  writer  had  found  his  ideal  Republic.    On  the  day  after 
his  arrival  in  Florence,  about  midsummer  of  the  year  1508, 
he  again  sat  down  to  commit  to  paper  his  impressions  of 
things  in  Germany  in  the  form  of  a  report,  which  four  years 
later  he  remodelled  under  the  title  of  "  Ritratti  delle  eose 
dclVAllemagna."    The  value  of  these  works  has  been  much 
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contrHtcd  by  modc^rn  (Idriimn  crlth^m,  whilst  othcru  of  not 
IdNM  reputation  hAVd  given  them  thoir  warm  approval.  A 
tcndoney  to  portray  the  good  sida  only  of  Teutonic 
eharaetor  and  cuMtomi  Im  the  chief  reproach  which  has  been 
brought  agahiHt  him.  In  lupport  and  explanation  of  thin 
charge,  It  muMt  be  freely  admitted  that  hlM  knowledge  of 
(iermany,  ac^iulred  during  a  stay  of  a  few  monthii  only,  wai 
not  likely  to  be  accurate  In  respect  to  details,  whilst  hU 
observatlonfi  were  undoubtedly  Influenced  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  contrast  between  the  weakneHH  and  insecurity  of  hifi 
own  city  and  the  powerful  organisation  of  the  Northern 
States.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  is  more  correct  to  regard  thr 
work  less  as  a  descrii)tive  essay  on  the  (iermans,  than  as  a 
skilful  plea  in  favour  of  those  principles  of  defence  whh 
which  the  writer's  name  had  then  become  so  doNely 
Identifled. 

The  next  episode  in  the  history  of  Florence  was  the  siego 
and  taking  of  Pisa.  Louis  Xlt.  had  Just  then  mado  a 
descent  into  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the 
rebellion  of  Genoa,  renewing  at  the  same  time  his  promines 
of  aid  in  the  entert)rise  of  reducing  the  obstinate  Pisami  to 
submission,  but  having  conducted  his  own  undertaking  to  a 
succcssl\il  termination,  he  forgot  the  interests  o(  Mn  frpff/^h 
and  returned  to  France.  Florence  was  in  no  wise  dlncon- 
certed  by  this  turn  of  events.  Her  position,  indeed,  at  that 
moment  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  execution  of  her 
designs.  All  the  members  of  the  league  of  Cambray,  In- 
eluding  Pope  Julius,  were  moving  their  forces  against  Venice 
with  the  Intent  to  crush  her.  Thus  the  centre  of  Italy,  ao 
often  threatened  and  over^run  by  the  armies  of  Hpain, 
France,  or  (iermany,  was  loft  for  a  brief  space  to  its  In- 
habitants. When,  however,  the  SIgnory,  selling  the  oppor* 
tunity  thus  ofTered  to  them,  energetically  began  to  push  on 
their  preparations  for  war  against  I'Isa,  the  French  monarch 
re-awoke  to  the  fact  of  his  importance  in  the  settlement  of 
this  question,  which  he  looked  on  as  one  of  his  vested 
interests.  If  the  Florentines,  he  said  in  substance,  wlfih  to 
manage  their  own  aUTairs  they  must  pay  tribute,  and  he 
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demanded  from  them  the  sum  of  50,000  ducats.  His 
cupidity  soon  awoke  that  of  the  Spanish  leaders,  who,  in 
turn,  requested  the  payment  of  a  similar  amount,  so  Florence 
found  herself  in  the  position  of  an  unfortunate  merchant 
between  two  rival  brigands,  and  had  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  both,  that  of  the  French  being  secretly  raised  to  x  00,000 
ducats. 

Then  began  what  with  but  little  exaggeration  may  be 
called  Machiavelli*s  campaign.  It  is  said  that  he  one  day 
met  Giavonni  delle  Bande  Nere  under  the  walls  of  Milan, 
and  vainly  attempted  for  the  space  of  two  hours  to  conduct 
the  evolutions  of  certain  battalions,  which  his  friend  in  a 
very  few  minutes  manoeuvred  with  the  most  perfect  ease. 
The  story  does  not  rest  upon  sufficiently  good  authority  to  be 
taken  as  conclusive  evidenceof  the  incompetency  of  theauthor 
of "  The  Art  of  War  "  in  the  personal  direction  of  operations 
in  the  field,  although  there  may  be  a  balance  of  probability 
in  favour  of  the  supposition.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
merit  as  a  military  administrator  is  a  matter  quite  beyond 
dispute  or  doubt,  and  the  war  against  Pisa  happened  to  be 
one  of  those  in  which  little  blood  was  shed.  General 
administration  was  all  that  was  required,  and  this  at  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  was  placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
Machiavelli,  to  whom  the  Ten  wrote,  telling  him  to  give 
what  orders  he  thought  proper,  "for,"  they  added,  **we 
have  placed  all  these  cares  upon  thy  shoulders."  And  he 
applied  himself  to  the  task  with  a  promptitude  and  vigour 
which  ensured  success  in  everything  with  which  he  was 
connected.  The  Genoese  were  then  proceeding  up  the 
Arno  with  ships  laden  with  corn,  destined  for  the  relief  of 
the  besieged  city.  But  they  were  met  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  and  repulsed,  after  which  the  passage  was  blocked  by 
rows  of  piles  sunk  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  according  to  the 
instructions  of  the  noted  architect  San  Gallo.  Having  seen 
the  completion  of  the  work,  Machiavelli  immediately  com* 
manded  that  a  similar  one  should  be  undertaken  on  the 
Fiume  Morto,  a  second  water-way  which  gave  access  to  Pisa, 
and  whilst  it  was  being  carried  out  he  hurried  to  Lucca 
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whence  Pisa  had  on  many  previous  occasions  drawn  supplies. 
There  he  interviewed  the  chief  citizens,  obtained  promises 
of  neutrality  from  them,  and  on  his  return  took  measures 
to  render  further  offence  in  this  respect  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  The  Council  of  Eighty  now  considered 
it  necessary  to  appoint  two  regular  Commissaries  to 
aid  in  the  management  of  the  campaign,  the  position  of 
Machiavelli  appearing  to  them  somewhat  irregular,  which  in 
fact  it  was,  since  beyond  his  post  as  Secretary  of  the  I'en 
and  of  the  Nine  Commissioners  of  native  troops,  the  only 
source  of  his  authority  was  the  friendship  of  Soderini.  The 
latter  had  indeed  already  written  to  him  advising  him  to 
direct  his  communications  to  Niccolo  Capponi,  Commissary- 
General  at  Cascina,  instead  of  forwarding  them  directly  to  the 
Ten.  It  may  be  surmised,  therefore,  that  his  activity  was 
again  causing  some  animosity  amongst  a  few  ambitious  or 
disaflfectcd  persons  in  Florence.  But  though  Antonio  dn 
Felicaia  and  Alamanno  Salviati  were  appointed  to  supersede 
him  in  some  of  the  functions  he  was  discharging,  his 
importance  was  by  no  means  eclipsed  by  their  presence,  for 
very  soon  after  we  find  him  taking  part  with  them  and 
Capponi  in  a  conference  at  which  measures  were  resolved 
on  for  the  more  complete  isolation  of  Pisa.  Those  bore 
almost  immediate  fruit,  for  the  Pisans,  finding  themsclvch 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  their  neighboursi  and 
that  their  stock  of  provisions  was  daily  growing  more 
perilously  small,  sent  a  dei)utation  to  Piombino. 

To  the  original  population  of  Pisa  were  now  added  the 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country,  men  following 
pastoral  or  agricultural  pursuits,  and  who,  having  forsaken 
their  homes  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  brought  to  their  new 
occupation  much  energy  and  courage.  Both  parties  were 
represented  on  this  occasion,  and  Machiavelli,  who  came  to 
treat  with  tliem,  at  once  perceived  that  their  interests  were 
in  reality  antagonistic,  and  in  their  presence  he  pointed  out 
with  singular  effect  the  certain  loss  which  must  accrue  to  the 
peasantry,  either  through  the  prolongation  of  hostilities,  or  in 
the  event  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  IMsa ;  for  in  the  one  case 
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they  and  their  families  would  probably  perish,  whilst  in  the 
other  they  would  have  to  submit  to  the  townspeople,  having 
thus  fought  for  their  liberty  without  obtaining  it.  The 
argument  appealed  strongly  to  the  peasants  who  listened  to 
it,  and  one  of  them  interrupting  it  in  his  excitement  called 
out :  *^  We  want  peace,  we  want  peace,  ambassador/'  It  was 
without  power  to  conclude  anything,  however,  that  the  deputa- 
tion had  come,  and  when  Machiavelli  became  aware  of  this, 
he  prepared  to  depart  instantly,  nor  would  he  argue  longer 
with  them,  although  they  twice  approached  him  when  he  was 
already  in  the  saddle  and  tried  to  renew  the  discussion.  In 
so  acting  he  but  followed  his  instructions,  which  bade  him 
stipulate  for  an  unconditional  surrender. 

Whilst  those  at  the  camp  were  almost  daily  expecting  a 
speedy  triumph,  Florence  had  been  thrown  into  a  state  of 
momentary  alarm  on  account  of  the  passage  through  her 
dominions  of  papal  troops  on  their  way  to  attack  Venice,  and 
as  a  result  of  this  an  urgent  order  was  despatched  recalling 
Machiavelli.     On  his  arrival,  he  found  the  danger  had 
vanished,  and  after  he  had  given  to  the  Signory  a  verbal 
report  of  things  before  Pisa,  he  set  out  again  for  the  army  at 
Mczzana.     There  he  received  another  message  from  the 
Ten,  asking  him  to  go  for  some  time  to  Cascina.    Such  a 
step  meant  retirement  at  a  moment  when  the  successful  ter- 
mination of  the  campaign  was  looked  on  as  inevitable,  and 
he  could  not  make  the  sacrifice  it  entailed.     He  therefore 
replied,  asking  that  some  one  else  might  be  selected  for  the 
duty,  and  continued  thus :  "  If  I  had  desired  neither  peril 
nor  fatigue,  I  should  not  have  left  Florence,  so  I  beg  your 
Lordships  to  allow  me  to  remain  in  the  camps  and  amongst 
the  Commissaries,  where  I  may  be  of  some  use,  for  there  I 
could  do  nothing  and  should  die  of  despair,  therefore  again 
I  entreat  you  to  appoint  some  one  else.''    His  request  having 
Wen  favourably  considered,  he  remained  with  the  troops, 
And  was  present  when  Pisa  surrendered  and  its  famished 
inhabitants  rushed  forth  to  pray  for  bread  from  those  who 
^^ut  a  short  while  before  would  have  taken  their  lives.     In 
settling  the  conditions  of  peace  his  influence  and  that  of 
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the  mild-tcmpcrcd  Soderitil  entirely  prevailed.  Nothing  was 
attempted  which  could  in  any  way  aggravate  the  misfortune 
of  the  Pisans.  Nardif  the  historian,  says  it  seemed  as  if 
they  were  imposing  peace  rather  than  accepting  it.  No 
indemnity  of  any  kind  was  required  of  them.  No  acts  uf 
vengeance  were  carried  out  even  on  their  leaders.  Thrir 
municipal  institutions  were  undisturbed,  and  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  liberty  guaranteed  to  every  citizen  alike,  subject  to 
the  merely  nominal  submission  to  Florence.  Yet  in  spito 
of  this  very  exceptional  clemency,  many  of  the  chief  families 
and  amongst  them  that  of  the  Sismondi,  ancestors  of  the 
historian,  preferred  exile  to  the  thought  of  bowing  to  those 
whom  they  had  so  long  defled.  Thus  ended  this  obfitinatc 
and  protracted  war  in  the  complete  triumph  of  Florence ; 
and  in  these,  the  brightest  days  of  the  Republic,  Machinvelli's 
reputation  rose  to  its  highest  pitch  of  popularity,  in  which  the 
militia,  his  creation,  shared,  although  success  was  due  in  a  far 
greater  degree  to  his  activity  and  prudence  than  to  any  show 
of  valour  on  their  part. 

After  Venice  had  been  defeated  by  the  League  and  had 
satisfied  the  claims  of  the  Pope  and  France,  Maximilian  still 
continued  to  carry  on  the  war  on  his  own  account.  At  tlio 
siege  of  Padua,  however,  his  army  suffered  a  check,  and  bein^ 
in  dire  straits  for  lack  of  money,  he  renewed  his  claim  on 
Florence  for  the  sums  of  which  payment  had  been  promised 
to  him  on  his  arrival  in  Italy.  As  no  valid  pretext  could  hv 
advanced  for  refusing  to  comply  with  his  demand,  the 
Signory  agreed,  through  their  ambassadors,  to  forward  to  him 
40,000  ducats  in  four  eiiuat  portions.  With  the  second  oi 
these  Machiavelll  proceeded  to  Verona,  aflerwards  returning 
to  Mantua,  where  he  passed  a  little  time  in  studying  the 
general  state  of  things,  and  was  much  struck  by  the  attitude 
of  the  peasantry,  wlio,  insulted  and  ill-treated  in  every  possible 
manner  by  the  (icrman  soldiers,  allowed  themselves  to  be 
killed  rather  than  deny  their  allegiance  to  Venice.  It  ^^n*? 
during  this  journey  that  he  wrote  his  second  **  l)erennjnl/' 
an  uncompleted  work,  in  which  his  imaginative  powers  wrtc 
allowed  free  play.      On  his  return   to   Florence  sevcial 
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porKonal  mAttcrii,  which  cAU«od  him  lomo  nnnoyanrOf  awaltnd 
srlHcmciU.  Sonic  of  thc?i»c3  were  rotinrrtcd  with  iho  llltln 
IKitHmony  which  rnmr  to  him  nnd  hiM  hrothrr  Totto,  hcAvlly 
olm^gcd,  t\i  It  Appcnrcd,  with  drbtN.  Utrrc  were  hIno  varioim 
m\\\n  duo  to  tlic  StAtr,  nhout  which  rotiNi(lrrAl)ta  (hflirulty 
Imd  been  crrAted  by  IiIm  cnemlcN.  WhllHt  he  wam  Mtltl  In 
\  cnetlttn  territory,  he  h«d  received  A  letter  from  hli  friond 
lUionArcomt,  tollInK  him  thAt  ho  could  And  no  one  to  tAko 
up  hid  defence,  And  AdvUIng  him  to  renmln  for  the  tlmo 
wi^crc  he  wa«.  Thin,  however,  ho  decided  not  to  do,  pro- 
(erring  to  fAco  hid  difficultlei,  And  AgAin  tAko  up  hU  duties 
ftl  the  ChAncery, 

The  position  of  Florence  junt  then,  owing  to  certAin 
dcM^lopmentM,  hAd  become  extremely  AlArmlng.  The  Pope^N 
AHK^r  hAd  been  turned  Agnlniit  KrAnco  on  Account  of  her 
'^clrtsh  policy  In  the  WAr  with  Venice,  And  the  Klorcntlnen 
Imd  thus  to  chooNc  between  two  tIvaIn,  either  of  whom 
luiglit  cAdlly  bring  About  their  ruin.  FrAnce,  an  their  more 
micient  Ally,  hAcl  the  Ntronger  clAlm  to  their  NUpport,  but 
the  dAnger  of  InvAslon  from  the  South  was  a  very  pressing 
one,  And  Sodcrlnl,  under  these  cIrcumstAnces,  Adopted  his 
ukuaI  pkn  of  temporising  until  something  should  occur 
to  modify  the  situation.  MAchlAvelli  was  Accordingly 
(lc»|mtched  to  FrAnce,  less  as  An  AmlmssAdor  thAn  as  An  Ablo 
<nm*o«pondenl  And  Adviser,  but  with  Instructions  to  bring 
nlmut,  If  possible,  A  reconclllAtion  betwera  Louis  And  the 
Vope.  He  himself  hAd  but  little  faith  In  his  mission.  And 
iourneyrd  slowly  towArds  his  destlnAtion.  When  he  reAched 
iltc  cAmp  At  lUols,  the  temper  of  mAny  of  those  who  hAd 
t)\e  King^s  ear  was  certAlnly  such  as  to  suggest  to  him  the 
futility  of  playing  the  part  of  a  peAcemAker.  To  revise  the 
Pope  obedience,  to  Assemble  a  (Council  to  Judge  him.  And  to 
ruin  him  temporally  and  spiritUAlly  were  the  IcAst  of  the 
threats  then  In  use,  The  current  of  opinion  In  court  circles 
WAH  in  an  opposite  direction,  tn  the  eyes  of  the  devout  it 
seemed  a  heinous  crime  to  turn  one's  arms  against  the  head 
of  the  C!atholie  Faith,  and  !*ouis  himself  was  Influenced  to 
^m\f^  extent  by  considerations  of  this  kind.    Had  his  enemy 
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at  that  moment  shown  a  conciliatory  attitude,  matters  might 
have  been  arranged,  but  this  was  not  to  be.    The  steps 
taken  on  both  sides,  above  all  the  threat  to  hold  a  Council, 
made  withdrawal  difficult.    Machiavelli,  who  had  done  his 
best  to  aid  those  in  favour  of  peace,  hastened  therefore  to 
acquaint  his  Government  with  the  imminence  of  war,  point- 
ing out  at  the  same  time  the  impossibility  of  remaining 
neutral,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  determining  a  line  of 
policy  so  that  later  events  might  not  take  them  by  surprise. 
Louis,  he  was  able  to  inform  them,  In  his  desire  to  humiliate 
Julius,  was  ready  to  make  Maximilian  Pope  in  his  stead. 
Shortly  after,  he  again  writes  to  tell  them  of  the  Council  of 
Orleans,  which  the  King  had  ordered  to  assemble,  with  the 
intention  of  obtaining  some  authority  for  the  dethronement 
of  the  Pope,  and  commenting  on  this,  he  adds,  that  his 
doing  so  would  be  a  most  desirable  thing  were  the  Floren- 
tines situated  elsewhere,  since  in  that  way  the  priests  would 
have  a  bitter  mouthful  or  so  in   this  world  also.     On 
August  13  of  the  year  1510,  he  was  called  before  the  King 
and  his  Chancellor,  surrounded  by  courtiers,  to  listen  to  0 
long  exordium  on  the  benefits  of  the  French  alliance,  going 
back  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  ending  with  nn 
intimation  to  the  Florentine  rulers  to  hold  their  troops  in 
readiness.     Little  attention  was  paid  to  his  reply,  and 
although,  after  having  laboured  for  several  days  to  demon- 
strate to  Rubertet  and  others  in  the  royal  presence  that 
Florence,  in  her  exhausted  condition,  would  be  merely 
another  city  to  defend,  orders  were  given  not  to  press  the 
matter,  yet  this  relief  was  only  temporary.     His  task  indeed 
seemed  hopeless^  and  his  social  position,  so  far  inferior  to 
that  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  took  away  any 
advantage  which  he  might  have  obtained  through  his  ability. 
He  had  employed  bribes  so  far  as  the  means  at  his  disposal 
permitted  him  to  do.     He  had  also  asked  that  some  one  of 
higher  rank  might  be  sent  to  aid  or  replace  him,  and  when 
Roberto  Acciaiuoli  arrived  for  this  purpose,  he  gladly  with- 
drew from  a  post  which  offered  him  but  little  opportunity  to 
serve  his  country.     His  health  had  suffered  from  some  form 
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of  bronchial  epidemic  then  prevalent,  and  his  funds  had 
sunk  to  such  a  low  ebb  that  he  was  not  even  in  a  position 
to  buy  medicaments  for  his  cough.  For  the  same  reason 
his  journey  to  Florence  was  repeatedly  delayed,  and  thus  he 
went  back  more  slowly  than  he  had  come. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  animosity  existing  between  Louis 
XII.  and  the  Pope,  and  of  the  embarrassment  of  Florence, 
the  partisans  of  the  family  of  the  Medici  had  begun  to 
renew  their  efforts  to  restore  them  to  the  position  they  had 
formerly  occupied.  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico  left  behind  him 
three  sons,  Piero,  Giovanni,  and  Giuliano,  of  whom  he  used 
to  say  that  the  first  was  mad,  the  second  wise,  and  the  third 
good.  Giovanni,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
drowned  in  the  Garigliano,  had  become  head  of  the  House, 
was  in  all  essential  respects  a  reproduction  of  his  father. 
Together  with  his  urbanity,  love  of  art  and  letters,  perspi- 
cacity and  patience,  one  should  perhaps  say  as  a  result  of 
these  qualities  he  had  inherited  his  policy,  which  consisted 
in  carefully  preparing  his  triumph,  and  in  assuming  power 
when  events  proved  favourable  to  his  schemes,  with  such 
modesty  and  mildness,  that  it  seemed  to  all  as  if  he  un- 
willingly accepted  honours  thrust  upon  him  by  an  anxious 
people.  Gentle  tyrants  were  exceptions  in  those  days, 
although  others,  such  as  Petrucci  of  Siena  might  be  named. 
With  no  other  family  had  this  form  of  government  become 
a  tradition  as  it  had  at  that  period  with  the  Medici.  To 
many  it  seemed  but  one  step  removed  from  a  Republic,  and 
the  thought  of  favours  granted  or  graciously  promised 
rendered  it  preferable  in  their  eyes.  The  Government  of 
Lorenzo  had  grown  out  of  a  more  democratical  one.  Why 
should  not  that  of  their  day  sink  back  and  take  upon  itself 
again  its  former  shape  ?  Such  was  the  observation  of  many 
citizens.  Here,  they  might  have  tried  to  convince  them- 
selves, was  not  a  vital  change,  but  merely  a  transition.  Was 
not  the  rule  under  which  they  then  lived  in  many  respects, 
they  would  say,  essentially  that  of  one  man  whom  they  called 
Gonfalonier  instead  of  Prince,  and  whose  authority  was 
assured  to  him  for  life?    These,  however,  were  not   the 
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fpp|lh($s  tif  Mrtrftlttvclll,  wlirt  Wrts  fttill  (lc*vtitetl  tn  the  IhteirM^ 

II10  fttomi  r^tntlrl  bn  sceti  Rppiortr^hliift  Rs  is  sn  ntleil  lh«^ 
rrtnG  wtie^h  ttiUhdr^f  ttli-prttdhft  fldiii  (^ppofiile  fehlcs  of  flir 
hoH^-Oh,  Hie  t!ouhr.ll  of  Trmi^fi  httd  t-eiiioved  the  nut  vrry 
lively  ftr^t^iipleB  uf  the  t^t-etitih  King,  tt  hrtd  been  derided  t«» 
hold  mtothef  ttt  l^isA,  ttt  whieh  hmtteis  would  he  brouf^hi  Id 
ft  heftd,  ttnd  to  this  step  the  seefet  Appfoval  of  t^lorenr'e  \m\ 
been  obtttttted.  The  Crtidiiittls  of  Htttittt  tmt^e,  Httn  MwIm, 
fthd  C!ofteii#>tt  wet-e  on  theif  way  thtthef.  Meanwhile,  }{\\\\\^ 
had  not  allowed  the  gi-ass  to  giow  under  his  feet,  tie  \w\ 
trailed  to  his  aid  the  well  tt-alned  tt-otjps  of  Hpaln  and  whrti 
i-emained  of  the  Venetian  ai-mles,  forming  with  them  ihn 
so-railed  tloly  League.  With  his  war-ery  **  Away  with  the 
foreigners  I "  he  had  opened  the  eampalgn,  and  to  meet  thn 
events  taking  plare  nearer  home,  he  had  threatened  Plorenre, 
and  degraded  the  rebellious  r^ardlnals. 

Dangnr  seemed  to  have  added  fresh  ^.eal  to  the  efforts  of 
Maehtavelll,  In  preparing  the  defenre  of  the  elty.  Wherrvcn 
men  were  to  be  enrolled,  battalions  etjulpped,  pay  at^il 
provisions  distributed,  fortlfltiatlons  eonstrueled  or  emn 
genrleH  of  any  kind  provided  for,  were  It  at  IMsa  or  Are?/«», 
at  Pogglo  Imperlale  or  Hlena,  In  the  Tusean  part  of  Romagnfl 
or  at  Furm!ehir),  he  was  to  l)e  ftnind  at^ting  as  the  mmiih 
jilere  of  the  eenlral  authority,  enquiring,  reporting,  lAnuIng 
instruetlons,  organising  with  hiexhaustible  artlvity>  At 
Montepulelano,  the  townspetjple  were  panlc-fttrlrkcn  at  ihr 
thought  of  Impetullng  danger  1  his  arrival  put  an  end  <•> 
their  alarm,  and  restored  their  eonfldonee  In  the  protertlon 
tjf  I'^lorenre.  Prom  iHremtuola,  IJaldasBare  (!ardurrl  wtntp 
anirmlng  his  readltiess  to  undertake  the  defenre  wuh 
the  iddd  men  and  artillery  assembled  by  Marhiavelll. 
ti'rom  llarberlno  eame  an  anjilous  enquiry  as  to  thr 
possibility  of  his  doing  something  to  strengthen  thrii 
jiosltirjn.  Mo,  too,  at  Mtinte  Hrtn  Ma  vino,  Mrarperla,  ttmi 
Vallano,  his  tui^senre  gave  proof  of  the  vigllanre  of  lh«' 
Uep\ibllr.  In  the  Intervals  belwrrn  these  r^trurslons,  \m' 
had  rtuitlnued  to  play  the  prtH  of  et^lraordlnaiy  ambassadt»t. 
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hurrying  in  the  first  place  to  intercept  the  three  cardinals 
before  mentioned  on  their  way  to  Pisa ;  then  proceeding  to 
the  French  camp  to  assure  Gaston  de  Koix  that  Florence 
had  granted  to  these  prelates  a  free  ixissage  through  her 
dominions ;  afterwards  journeying  on  to  France  to  read 
l>efore  Louis  with  Roberto  Acciaiuoli^  a  memorial,  to  prove 
that  the  holding  of  a  Council  at  Pisa  made  it  necessary  for 
the  Pope  to  defend  himself;  and  later  returning  to  Pisa  to 
l>ersuade  the  same  cardinals  to  transfer  their  meeting  to 
France  or  Germany,  or  some  place  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Florentine  State,  in  which  attempt,  aided  by  the  hostility  of 
the  clergy  and  populace,  he  was  to  some  extent  successful,  for 
Milan  was  fixed  on  as  the  site  of  their  further  deliberations. 

The  battle  of  Ravenna  formed  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of 
France,  after  which  her  power  began  rapidly  to  wane.  In 
that  bloody  fight,  the  number  of  killed  being  variously 
estimated  from  x 0,000  to  ao,ooo,  Louis,  although  victory 
was  on  his  side,  had  lost  his  most  brilliant  champion,  the 
youthful  and  ardent  Gaston  de  Foix.  This  was  an 
irretrievable  blow  to  his  fortunes,  and  those  who  had  been 
his  allies  in  the  past  suffered  equally  in  his  defeat.  No 
sooner  had  the  members  of  the  Holy  League,  with  the  aid 
of  20,000  Swiss,  driven  the  French  from  their  strongholds 
in  the  North,  than  Raimondo,  the  Neapolitan  Viceroy, 
accompanied  by  Cardinal  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  advanced 
against  Prato.  The  troops  under  his  command  were  not 
numerous  although  well  trained,  and  had  any  serious 
attempt  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Florentine  forces, 
successful  resistance  might  have  been  offered.  But  they 
wore  either  badly  led  or  wanting  in  spirit,  and  the  city  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  the  Spaniards,  who  sacked  it  with  unexampled 
ferocity.  Thus  all  Machiavelli*s  hopes  were  shattered,  his 
plans  nullified,  his  organisation  destroyed,  his  dreams  of 
civic  valour,  of  honourable  peace,  of  liberty,  dispersed  like 
mist  and  haze  before  the  wintry  blast.  It  was  a  rude 
awakening  after  so  much  iminstaking  labour,  such  activity, 
such  abnegation,  and  such  well  inspired  and  logical  faith. 

In  Florence  things  were  going  from  bad  to  worse.    The 
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inhabitants  had  begun  to  lose  faith  in  the  possibility  of 
cfrectually  opposing  the  decrees  of  the  Diet  of  Mantova, 
which  included  the  restoration  of  the  Medici.  Tlie  terrible 
example  of  Prato  made  many  fear  for  their  lives,  and  for  the 
honour  of  their  wives  and  daughters.  Others  had  been 
gained  over  by  bribes.  The  city  was  honeycombed  with 
treason,  and  all  who  had  any  influence  or  responsibility 
were  anxiously  waiting  for  the  progress  of  events,  in  order 
to  declare  for  one  side  or  the  other.  The  State  Councils 
had  manifested  their  desire  to  support  Soderini,  who, 
placing  his  authority  unreservedly  in  their  hands,  had 
expressed  himself  willing  to  defend  the  city.  But  when  the 
critical  moment  arrived,  he  was  still  found  temporising, 
guarding  himself  against  any  violation  of  rights  and  liberties, 
which  could  then  only  have  been  saved  by  the  prompt 
action  of  a  dictator.  Seeing  this,  his  supporters  fell  away 
from  him  one  by  one,  and  when  a  band  of  young  and  daring 
partisans  of  the  Medici  broke  into  his  presence,  and 
threateningly  urged  on  him  to  withdraw  from  the  scene,  he 
submissively  accepted  his  fate.  Escorted  by  forty  armed 
retainers,  he  set  out  on  horseback  to  Siena,  whence  he 
journeyed  on  to  seek  refuge  under  the  banner  of  the  Turks 
at  Castelnuovo. 

Machiavelli  had  remained  with  him  to  the  last,  faithfully 
helping  him  in  the  preparations  for  his  flight.  Gratitude 
and  a  high  sense  of  duty  alone  induced  him  to  take  this 
course,  for  to  the  (lonfalonier's  policy  at  this  juncture  ho 
metes  out  blame  in  the  most  decided  terms.  His  own 
position  was  now  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  To  have 
struggled  longer  in  opposition  to  the  Medici  would  merely 
have  brought  him  to  a  certain  and  ignominious  death.  In 
passing  as  he  did  frankly  into  the  opposite  camp,  he  was 
but  imitating  the  example  of  all  men  of  judgment  remaining 
in  Florence.  Had  his  character  been  formed  on  the  same 
inflexible  lines  as  that  of  the  Pisan  leaders,  he  might  have 
sought  safety  in  exile.  But  family  ties  and  many  other  things, 
amongst  them  being  his  need  of  money,  disposed  him  to 
remain   in  the   hope  of  serving  under   the  new  rtgimt. 
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Marcello  Virgilio,  his  superior  in  office  though  not  in  fame, 
was  allowed  to  retain  his  post.  Even  Soderini  some  years 
later  came  to  an  understanding  with  those  who  had  sup- 
planted him.  If  Machiavelli  was  willing  to  transfer  his 
services,  he  did  not  on  that  account  abandon  his  ideal  or 
repudiate  his  former  friends.  A  letter  from  him  has  been 
found,  evidently  written  about  this  time,  in  which  he  speaks 
with  respect  of  Soderini,  who  had  been  ready  to  lay  down 
the  reins  of  government  at  a  single  sign  from  the  people, 
but  not  at  the  behest  of  all  the  Kings  of  Christendom. 
Then,  after  inveighing  against  the  cowardice  of  the  Florentine 
soldiers  at  the  siege  of  Prato,  referring  to  Florence,  he  con- 
tinues :  **  And  this  city  remains  perfectly  calm  and  hopes  to 
live  not  less  honoured  with  their  aid  {i.e,  that  of  the  Medici) 
than  in  past  times  of  happy  memory  when  Lorenzo  il 
Magnifico  governed."  It  seems,  moreover,  from  other  writ- 
ings of  his — whether  letters  or  sketches  of  speeches  it  is 
impossible  from  their  fragmentary  condition  to  say — that 
he  was  hopeful  of  being  able  to  guide  the  policy  of  the 
Medici  in  a  direction  favourable  to  free  and  democratical 
institutions.  In  these  he  calls  their  attention  to  the  danger 
of  forcing  various  citizens  to  surrender  the  property  formerly 
belonging  to  Lorenzo,  but  acquired  by  those  in  possession 
of  it  at  a  just  and  lawful  price.  For  similar  reasons  of  high 
policy  he  urged  them,  once  having  placed  the  chief  posts  in 
faithful  hands,  to  found  their  power  on  the  goodwill  of  the 
people  rather  than  trust  to  the  support  of  any  group  of 
courtiers  or  favourites,  whose  conduct  might  at  any  time 
prove  a  source  of  weakness. 

How  much  of  this  advice  reached  the  ears  of  the  Medici 
it  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
Machiavelli,  it  is  clear,  had  strong  reasons  for  seeking  to 
obtain  their  favour,  but  he  was  without  friends  at  court,  and 
these  attempts  on  his  part  were  doomed  to  failure.  Very 
soon  he  began  to  experience  the  consequences  of  his 
activity  on  behalf  of  the  defunct  Republic.  By  a  decree, 
dated  November  7,  1512,  both  he  and  his  friend  Buonaccorsi 
were  deprived  of  their  posts,  enjoined  to  remain  for  the 
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upttco  of  ono  year  within  the  territory  wubject  lo  Klorcncr, 
and  obllgnd  to  And  surctlcB  to  the  amount  of  looo  lirr. 
MAchlavcIll  WAN  alno  forbidden  to  enter  the  palare,  although 
this  order  was  rescinded  on  various  occasions  when  he  was 
called  on  to  give  explanations  with  regard  to  transactions 
during  his  secretaryship.  This  ho  did  to  the  entire  satis 
faction  of  those  appointed  to  examine  hlm^  whose  judgmontf 
under  the  circumstances,  was  not  likely  to  err  on  the  side  of 
leniency,  (ireater  trouble  was  In  store  for  him.  IMetro 
Paolo  t)oscoli  and  Agostino  dl  Lucca  CapponI,  two  young 
Florentines,  ardent  advocates  of  liberty,  had  been  conversing 
together  on  the  events  which  had  just  taken  place.  Ksti- 
matlng  the  possibility  of  restoring  their  former  freedom,  one 
of  them  had  taken  from  his  pocket  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  had 
scribbled  on  It  the  names  of  others  whom  they  supposed  to 
bo  still  partisans  of  the  Republic,  amongst  them  that  of 
Machlavelll.  l)y  misfortune  the  list  fell  from  the  pocket  of 
l)os( oil,  and  some  ono  who  had  noted  the  fact  picked  it  up 
and  carried  it  to  the  authorities.  The  evidence  against  thcni, 
strengthened  by  their  own  admission  of  having  harboured 
thoughts  of  overthrowing  the  scarcely  established  tyranny^ 
was  regarded  as  sufTlcietit  to  justify  the  death  sentence,  and 
In  spite  of  their  youth,  though  not  without  awakening  the 
deepest  sympathy,  it  was  carried  out.  Machlavelll  and  the 
others  implicated  were  sel/.cd,  thrown  into  prison,  and  made 
to  undergo  torture,  but  neither  they  nor  he  could  be  brought 
to  reveal  anything,  for  the  sufllcletit  reason  that  there  was 
no  plot.  In  view  of  the  manifest  impossibility  of  obtaining 
a  confession,  and  partly  owing  to  the  counsels  of  (flovanni 
dc'  Medici,  who  had  become  iV)pe  under  the  title  of  Leo  X., 
the  prisoners  were  liberated. 

Although  Machlavelll  had  borne  the  physical  trial,  as  he 
says  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Votiorl,  with  greater  fortitude 
than  he  had  credited  himself  with  possessing,  loss  of  occupa- 
tion and  of  his  salary,  with  the  difllculty  of  providing  for 
his  family,  now  numbering  four,  which  resulted  from  it« 
weighed  upon  him  heavily ;  and  under  tho  comblncMl 
Influence  of  these  troubles  his  character  partially  broke 
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down.  He  turned  to  literature  for  distraction,  and  to 
sensuality  for  a  solace.  He  wrote  licentious  comedies,  and 
letters  to  Vettori  which  were  still  more  so.  The  two  vied 
with  one  another  in  the  relation  of  the  most  extravagant 
and  unseemly  stories.  Beyond  this,  however,  it  would  not 
be  right  to  infer  that  Machiavelli's  dissipation  went.  If  he 
is  to  be  blamed  for  this  period  in  his  career,  and  com- 
mendation would  certainly  be  out  of  place,  yet  at  the  same 
time  it  may  be  added  in  mitigation  of  his  offence,  that  he 
soon  grew  tired  of  this  frivolous  occupation,  refusing  to 
reply  to  his  friend's  incitements,  and  devoting  himself  to 
those  works  such  as  the  "  Discourses  on  Livy,"  "The  Prince," 
and  the  "Art  of  War,"  which  have  earned  for  him  im- 
mortality. 

With  regard  to  the  "  Prince,"  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the 
conditions  under  which  it  was  conceived,  for  if  one's 
attention  be  limited  to  the  arguments  it  contains,  to  the 
principles  it  enunciates,  and  to  the  policy  it  recommends,  it 
must  necessarily  remain,  as  has  been  the  case  for  so  long, 
an  inexplicable  literary  enigma.  Machiavelli,  when  he 
undertook  it,  was  living  at  his  villa  within  sight  of  Florence, 
towards  which  city,  however,  he  then  seldom  directed 
his  steps.  His  days  were  passed,  as  his  letters  relate,  in 
walks  through  a  neighbouring  wood  with  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Tibullus,  or  Ovid  as  his  companions,  in  conversing  with 
travellers  on  the  high  road,  and  in  playing  "  trie  trac  "  at  the 
country  inn.  Towards  evening,  however,  he  would  doff  his 
peasant's  garb,  and,  entering  the  society  of  the  ancients,  for 
four  hours  he  would  live  a  new  life,  reflecting  on  their 
greatness  and  its  cause,  forgetful  of  his  poverty  and  troubles, 
dreaming  a  dream  of  the  regeneration  of  his  country  under 
the  guidance  of  a  successful  leader.  At  this  point  the 
present  would  become  interwoven  in  his  meditations  with 
the  past.  Recent  events,  with  their  lessons  and  their  moral, 
would  rise  up  before  him.  He  would  see  the  good  and 
honest  Soderini  a  fugitive  and  a  wanderer,  driven  from 
Florence,  not  on  account  of  any  misgovernment,  but  because 
he  was  too  weak  to  defend  himself  and  strike  his  enemies. 
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Memories  of  Caesar  Borgia  would  come  crowding  back  on 
him,  and  he  would  begin  to  analyse  the  natur^  of  his 
successes.  Then  he  would  turn  to  others,  to  Louis  XII,, 
to  Charles  V.,  to  Petrucci,  to  the  Popes,  weighing  and 
scrutinising  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  their  acts,  and  the 
causes  which  determined  their  triumph  or  defeat.  The 
Republic  in  Florence  had  crumbled  away  because  its 
foundations  were  too  soft,  and  for  some  time  there  seemed 
little  hope  of  its  re-establishment,  Giuliano  de*  Medici 
held  the  power,  and  Leo  X.,  his  brother,  had  clearly 
expressed  his  desire  to  establish  for  him,  and  also  for  his 
nephew  Lorenzo,  son  of  Piero,  some  new  kingdom,  as 
Alexander  VI.  had  before  done  for  his  son  in  Romagna. 
The  power  of  this  remarkable  family  had  greatly  increased, 
so  that  there  seemed  no  limit  to  the  importance  which 
such  a  project  might  assume.  But  for  its  success  state- 
craft  of  the  highest  order  was  required,  and  this  MachiavelU 
stepped  forward  to  supply. 

The  Prince  he  offered  them  as  a  model  was  pre-eminently 
an  Italian  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But 
he  was  something  more  than  the  ordinary  tyrant.  The 
enterprise  which  he  was  destined  to  undertake  was  to  seize 
a  State,  to  hold  it  against  his  opponents,  and  gradually  to 
absorb  the  neighbouring  provinces  or  kingdoms,  until  his 
own  should  embrace  the  whole,  or  at  least  the  greater  part, 
of  Italy.  Hence  it  was  necessary  that  his  character  should 
conform  in  every  respect  to  the  conditions  of  his  task.  If 
his  enemies  employed  ruse  he  must  outwit  them ;  if  they 
had  recourse  to  assassination  he  must  meet  them  with  the 
same  weapon,  conceiving  bolder  schemes,  and  striking 
fear  into  them  by  the  severity  of  his  measures.  Then 
follows  a  description  of  the  other  qualities  requisite  in  such 
a  leader,  in  which  virtue  and  vice  go  hand  in  hand  so  long 
as  they  produce  the  desired  effect,  but  from  which  they  are 
impartially  excluded  when  they  no  longer  contribute  to  the 
end  in  view.  Administration  and  policy  in  their  many 
aspects  and  under  varying  circumstances  are  discussed  with 
the  same  singleness  of  purpose,  and  an  utter  absence  of 
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regard  for  collateral  issues.  Examples  are  cited  to  support 
and  illustrate  each  argument,  foremost  amongst  them  that 
of  the  Valentinois,  whose  acts  are  held  up  for  imitation, 
whilst  his  skill  in  thwarting  his  enemies  and  his  government 
in  Romagna — which,  according  to  recent  research,  was  much 
better  than  had  been  supposed — arc  unequivocably  com- 
mended. Looking  at  the  work  from  a  moral  point  of  view, 
one  starts  back  in  wonder  and  horror  at  the  doctrines  it 
contains,  but  judging  it  politically,  one  must  perforce 
recognise  that  to  the  condition  of  things  then  existing  our 
code  of  ethics  is  utterly  inapplicable.  Even  Ctesar  Borgia's 
rule  in  Romagna  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  many  degrees 
preferable  to  the  lawlessness  and  brigandage  of  the  petty 
tyrants  whom  it  replaced.  Without  endorsing  the  principles 
of  action  laid  down  in  the  *'Prince,'^  it  is  by  no  means  difficult 
to  realise  the  motives  which  impelled  its  author  to  write  it 
as  he  did.  Machiavelli  admired,  one  might  even  say  loved, 
virtue  intrinsically,  and  certainly  his  own  life  in  many 
respects  justifies  the  assertion,  but  above  it  he  esteemed  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  Florence  and  of  Italy.  On  reaching 
the  final  appeal  to  the  Medici,  glowing  with  feelings  of  the 
most  exalted  patriotism  and  in  language  so  noble  and  so 
persuasive  that  every  word  seems  to  ring  with  the  sincerity 
of  the  writer,  one  perceives  his  real  aim  and  the  full  scope 
of  the  projects  which  unselfish  ambition  and  an  elevated 
ideal  induced  him  to  conceive. 

Torture  and  imprisonment  do  not  appear  to  have  awakened 
in  Machiavelli  any  feeling  of  animosity  or  revenge  against 
the  Medici.  For  a  while  he  had  remained  quietly  in  his 
villa,  rather  to  avoid  exposing  himself  to  fresh  persecution 
than  from  any  other  reason.  But  these  risks  had  gradually 
grown  less,  and  he  had  found  his  way  back  to  the  city.  His 
friends  welcomed  him  again ;  Filippo  Strozzi  conducted  him 
to  the  palace,  where  with  gratitude  and  submission  he  had 
received  marks  of  favour  at  the  hands  of  those  who  but  a 
short  time  before  had  been  his  persecutors.  Yet  in  spite  of 
this  his  political  sentiments  had  undergone  little  or  no 
change.    Even  the  "  Prince  '*  is  not  to  be  looked  on  as  a 
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recantation  of  his  former  opinions,  for  if  it  opens  with  a 
pronounced  advocacy  of  despotism),  at  the  close  the  tyrant  is 
transformed  into  a  liberal-minded  monarch  and  his  govern- 
ment is  founded  on  the  broad  basis  of  popular  goodwill  In 
those  days  men  of  talent  and  literary  fame  used  to  congre- 
gate together  in  the  gardens  known  as  the  Orti  Oricellari. 
Thither  MachiavelH  was  led  by  some  of  his  friends.  In  the 
congenial  atmosphere  of  the  place  his  genius  again  unfolded 
itself,  There  he  met  the  poet  Luigi  Alamannl,  Jacu|K> 
Nardi,  the  historian,  Filippo  dei  Nerli,  and  others,  whose 
names  figure  in  the  chronicles  of  the  time  \  there,  too,  he 
gathered  round  him  a  circle  of  young  admirers,  who  listened 
to  him  as  he  read  his  ♦*  Discourses  *and  ej^posed  to  them  his 
ideas  on  the  art  of  war,  In  this  society  his  arguments 
acquired  a  force  and  vivacity  which  left  their  mark  on  his 
hearers,  who,  although  they  were  also  supporters  of  the 
Medici,  became,  little  by  little  and  unknown  to  him,  the 
active  partisans  of  freer  institutions  and  a  more  democratical 
form  of  government.  Republicanism  was  at  that  time  in 
the  very  air  of  Florence,  Oiuliano  and  Lorenzo  were  dead. 
Leo  X.  and  the  Cardinal  f  Uulio,  the  latter  illegitimate  son 
of  Giuliano,  the  brother  of  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico,  and  after- 
wards Clement  VII,,  were  the  only  recognised  representa- 
tives of  the  direct  line.  To  Machiavelli  it  seemed  that  they 
might  be  induced  to  tolerate  the  Republic  under  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  they  should  retain  the  power  with  the 
nomination  of  its  officers.  On  their  death  it  seemed  not 
too  much  to  expect  that  the  people  might,  as  it  were,  inherit 
the  right  to  govern  themselves,  There  were  grounds  for 
supposing  that  reforms  of  some  kind  would  be  grantet), 
for  as  much  had  been  intimated.  Machiavelli's  proposals 
were  not  the  only  ones  submitted  to  the  I*ope  and  his 
nephew,  although  they  surpassed  the  others  in  literary  force 
and  diction.  Favour  had  again  been  extended  to  him  in 
the  shape  of  an  appointment  to  go  as  special  envoy  to 
Lucca  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  some  Florentine 
merchants,  and  he  had  also  received  a  commission  to  write 
the  History  of  Florence.    Meanwhile,  the  cardinaVs  position 
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in  Florence  bocamQ  more  precarious  through  the  death  of 
\joo  X»,  the  renewed  hostility  of  the  Soderini,  and  the 
plotting  of  some  of  the  frequenters  of  the  Orti  Oricellarl. 
*rhe  question  of  reform  was  still  being  considereil,  or  rather 
p)a}*ed  >vith|  for  the  purpose,  it  has  been  suggesteil,  of  dis- 
covering those  who  were  conniving  at  the  overthrt>w  of 
Cardinal  Uiulio«  Evidence  as  to  their  identity  was  obtained 
through  the  capture  of  a  messenger,  and  two  of  the  con- 
spirators, Jacopo  da  Diacceto  and  Luigi  di  Tommaso 
Alamanni,  cousin  of  the  poet,  having  been  sei/sed  and 
tortured,  confessed,  and  were  executed  before  dawn  on 
June  7,  i5aa«  Machiavelli,  whose  eloquence  was  un- 
doubtediy  the  chief  cause  of  the  conspiracy,  although  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  it,  did  not  luckily  come  under 
suspicion  of  complicity  in  it. 

His  career  was  now  drawing  to  its  close,  but  his  services  to 
Florence  continued  to  the  end,  and  never,  perhaps,  were  they 
more  needed  than  at  this  period.  The  imperial  forties,  after 
their  victory  at  Pavia,  where  Francis  L  was  taken  prisoner, 
were  marching  through  Lomlmrdy  on  their  way  to  Rome, 
'l\iscany  lay  practically  at  their  mercy,  and  the  Florentines 
who,  since  the  nomination  of  Clement  VII.,  were  governed 
hy  his  deputy.  Cardinal  dl  Cartona,  together  with  lp|)olito 
And  Alessandro  de*  Medici,  bastard  sons  of  (liuliano  and 
Lorenso,  began  to  ask  themselves  anxiously  what  measures 
of  defence  they  could  adopt  Machiavelli  had  gone  to 
Home  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  Pope*8  pleasure  with 
^^gard  to  his  History  of  Florence,  but  when  there,  the 
interests  of  his  fellow-townsmen  appealed  so  strongly  to 
him,  that  he  forgot  his  own  affairs  and  vigorously  pleaded 
that  succour  might  be  sent  to  them.  After  having  exhausted 
all  the  means  which  his  elotiuence,  logic,  and  artlent 
l^triotism  allowed  him  to  dispose  of  in  vainly  attempting  to 
obtain  help  from  Clement  VII,  and  Guicciardini,  the  one 
too  stupid,  the  other  i)owcrless  to  grant  it,  he  set  out  again  on 
his  Journey  northward.  Before  he  arrived  at  his  destination 
information  reached  him  that  his  Holiness  had  allowed 
him  a  hundred  ducats  for  the  continuation  of  his  History, 
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During  the  Carnival  of  1536  hii  comedy,  the  '^Mand- 
ragola/'  was  given  by  that  joyous  society  known  as  the 
Compagnia  della  Cazzuola,  in  the  house  of  B.  (liordano. 
Andrea  del  Sarto  contributed  a  programme  for  the  occasion, 
which  became  a  matter  of  almost  national  importance. 
Such  amusements,  however,  had  but  a  limited  place  in  the 
occupations  of  Machiavelli,  whose  whole  energy  was  again 
concentrated  on  the  task  of  defending  the  city.  It  was  hiN 
suggestion  that  the  command  of  the  papal  troops  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Giovanni  delle  Ilande  Nerc,  the  only 
man  then  capable  of  assuming  the  position  of  a  great  leader ; 
but  the  advice  was  not  followed.  More  successful,  however, 
was  his  proposal  for  the  appointment  of  Ave  procurators  of 
the  walls,  which  was  approved  by  the  Council  of  a  Hundred. 
His  efforts  and  those  of  Guicciardini  to  induce  the  Duke  of 
Urbino,  the  Pope's  ('ommander-in-Chief,  when  besieging 
Cremona,  and  afterwards  when  the  Imperial  Army  was  within 
striking  distance  of  Kome,  to  adopt  more  active  measures 
proved  of  no  avail.  The  Eternal  City  fell  a  prey  to  ilw 
invaders  with  whom  (Element  VII.,  in  fear  and  trepidation, 
was  willing  to  make  any  terms,  and  the  clouds  gathered 
more  threateningly  round  the  unfortunate  capital  of  Tuscany. 

At  the  flrst  news  of  the  great  diitaster  the  (iovcrnmcnt  of 
the  Medici  had  been  overthrown,  and  Machiavelli-  returning 
from  C;ivita  Vecchia,  whither  he  had  been,  at  the  instigation 
of  Guicciardini,  to  procure  help  from  Andrea  Doria,  the 
papal  admiral — found  his  fellow-citi/ensengaged  in  organising 
the  Republic  and  preparing  to  resist  the  imperial  forces. 
From  this  task,  to  which,  in  spite  of  his  sixty  years  and 
failing  health,  he  would  have  ardently  devoted  himself,  he 
was  unhappily  excluded  on  account  of  his  connection  with 
the  Medici.  Although  ho  had  never  served  that  family 
save  in  the  interest  of  Florence  and  of  Italy,  he  was  looked 
on  even  by  his  former  friends  with  suspicion.  His  ap|)oint- 
mcnt  as  procurator  of  the  walls  was  cancelled,  the  Eight 
were  replaced  by  the  Ten,  and,  to  his  great  grief,  the 
secretaryship,  which  he  had  before  occupied  with  so  much 
honour  and  integrity,  was  conflded  to  the  care  of  another. 
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Thus,  after  having  spent  his  lifetime  in  strenuous  and  un« 
selfish  efforts  in  support  of  good  government  and  liberty,  he 
found  himself  treated  by  those  for  whom  he  had  done  most 
as  an  enemy  and  traitor. 

Death  soon  released  him  from  this  painful  position,  for 
on  June  aa,  1537,  after  two  days*  illness,  he  expired, 
having  confessed  his  sins  to  a  priest  and  leaving  but  little 
in  the  shape  of  worldly  goods  to  his  four  sons,  Uernardo, 
Lodovico,  Guido,  Piero,  and  his  daughter  Baccia. 

Two  distinct  portraits  of  Machiavelli  are  now  before  the 
world.  In  one  of  these,  the  older,  he  appears  as  the 
apologist  of  despotism,  the  master  whose  precepts  make 
tyranny  a  fine  art  and  a  science,  the  writer  whose  eloquence, 
wit,  and  reasoning  powers  are  used  as  a  flail  to  chastise  an 
oppressed  and  down-trodden  democracy,  the  scoffer  and  the 
cynic  whose  very  outspokenness  is  looked  on  as  a  mask,  as 
a  Mephistopheles,  to  put  it  briefly,  playing  at  politics ;  in 
the  other  ha  is  portrayed  as  a  dutiful  citizen,  a  most  laborious, 
unselfish  and  painstaking  secretary,  whose  satisfaction  lay 
in  the  discharge  of  the  functions  allotted  to  him,  as  a  good 
father  and  faithful  friend,  a  keen  observer,  the  unrivalled 
author  of  most  interesting  reports,  a  skilful  and  ready 
ambassador,  an  able  and  scrupulously  honest  administrator, 
a  correspondent  full  of  verve,  though  at  times  inclined 
to  frivolity  and  exaggeration,  an  enthusiast  with  very 
little  personal  ambition,  but  imbued  with  a  lofty  and  noble 
ideal — in  a  word,  a  patriot  of  whom  any  country  might  be 
proud. 

It  is  needless  to  say  which  of  these  has  the  greater 
verisimilitude.  The  cause  of  difference  between  them  lies 
in  the  source  from  which  each  was  drawn,  The  first  was 
suggested  by  a  perusal  of  Machiavelli*8  works,  the  second 
has  resulted  from  this  process  also,  but,  in  addition,  from 
deeper  research  about,  and  more  detailed  consideration  of, 
the  events  of  his  life,  A  moment's  reflection  will  suflice  to 
convince  any  one  that  to  judge  a  man  by  his  acts,  when  the 
evidence  concerning  them  is  sufficiently  clear  and  substantial, 
is  preferable  to  that  method  which  consists    in    taking 
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cognisance  almost  exclusively  of  his  opinions  as  expressed 
in  his  writings,  the  more  so,  when  the  discussion  turns  not 
on  absolute  questions  of  right  or  wrong,  but  on  the  oppor- 
tuneness of  things,  that  stumbling  block  of  the  most 
righteous  and  well-meaning  politicians.  Through  this 
essentially  modern  process,  the  work  of  correction  and 
rehabilitation  has  been  successfully  carried  on. 

Perhaps  the  best  proof  of  an  individual's  innate  badness 
or  goodness  is  afforded  by  evidence  of  his  family  relations. 
In  this  respect  the  lovingness  of  Marietta,  his  wife,  has 
already  been  alluded  to,  and  it  is  merely  necessary  to  add 
that  in  his  dealings  with  his  daughter  and  sons,  two  of 
whom  were  of  a  turbulent  nature,  Machiavelli's  conduct 
appears  to  have  been  that  of  a  kind  father.  Still  more 
conclusive  as  to  the  benignity  of  his  disposition  arc  the 
letters  he  wrote  to  his  nephew,  offering  him  hospitality, 
and  affectionately  praising  him  for  the  honest  and  valorous 
reputation  he  was  making  for  himself.  In  public,  as  in 
private,  generosity  and  abnegation  were  amongst  his  most 
prominent  qualities.  Whether  he  was  moved  by  the  not 
unworthy  ambition  of  securing  for  himself  the  means  of  re- 
tiring in  later  life  cannot  be  affirmed.  Economy,  however, 
cannot  be  reckoned  amongst  his  virtues,  for  he  spent  freely 
what  he  earned  with  much  labour,  and  this  may  account  in 
some  measure  for  his  necessitous  condition  at  various 
periods  of  his  career.  Nevertheless,  on  many  of  his 
embassies  and  in  the  business  of  the  Commissariat  he  had 
largo  sums  to  deal  with,  yet  it  can  be  said  with  truth  that 
he  never  went  anywhere  in  the  service  of  the  Republic  with- 
out coming  back  poorer  than  when  he  set  out,  whilst  he  was 
frequently  constrained  to  pay  out  of  his  own  purse  the 
expenses  entailed  by  the  exigencies  of  his  mission  ;  so  that 
all  he  obtained  was  the  satijsfaction  of  having  done  some- 
thing for  his  country,  and  an  occupation  congenial  to  his 
intensely  political  mind.  Even  his  enemies  were  obliged 
to  admit  the  evidence  of  his  honesty  in  the  discharge  of  his 
functions. 

Many  of  Machiavelli's  good  qualities  are  more  or  less 
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negative  in  their  character,  owing  their  derivation  one  to 
another.  In  all  his  political  actions  the  personal  element 
scarcely  appears,  or,  if  so,  then  only  through  the  influence 
of  his  powerful  reason,  or  under  the  domination  of  uncon- 
trollable enthusiasm,  never  as  the  result  of  covctousness  or 
self-seeking  ambition.  Of  vulgar  pride  no  trace  can  be 
found  in  the  story  of  his  life.  Revenge,  too,  seems  to  have 
been  quite  foreign  to  his  nature,  for  he  forgave  the  Medici 
treatment  such  as  would  have  transformed  others  into  their 
inveterate  foes,  whilst  his  humility  towards  them  in  seeking 
employment  at  their  hands  almost  suggests  a  want  of  self- 
respect.  Even  his  honesty,  sincere  though  it  was,  may  be 
looked  on  as  having  been  fortified  by  this  easy-going 
abnegation,  and  this  is  the  more  likely,  since  in  matters  of 
conscience  pure  and  simple,  his  judgment,  at  least,  is  more 
than  once  at  fault.  He  admired  and  loved  virtue,  but  he 
was  willing  at  times  to  tolerate  vice,  and  the  coldness, 
perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  with  which  he  speaks  of 
diabolical  acts  in  the  history  of  his  own  and  other  countries, 
has  caused  people  to  form  an  erroneous  opinion  of  his 
character  as  a  whole.  As  a  consequence  of  this  lack  of 
egoistical  individuality  and  force  of  character,  his  influence 
on  important  occasions  was  diminished,  for  it  is  not  belief 
in  a  cause  only  and  eloquence  which  impose  upon  other  men 
the  ideas  of  a  single  individual,  but  the  latter's  demeanour 
and  consciousness  of  innate  strength  to  bear  down  opposi- 
tion. Thus  we  have  an  explanation  why,  in  spite  of  his 
extraordinary  mental  powers  and  untiring  activity,  he  con- 
tributed relatively  in  so  small  a  measure  to  mould  the 
course  of  history.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  through  this 
very  deficiency  that  he  so  easily  obtained  the  confidence  of 
those  in  authority,  avoided  the  pitfalls  which  others  would 
have  encountered,  and  was  able  to  play  a  subordinate  part 
with  such  signal  success.  Sensualism  is  doubtless  the 
gravest  charge  that  can  be  brought  against  him  by  his 
critics,  and  the  most  easy  to  substantiate  on  the  evidence 
afforded  by  his  writings.  That  it  extended  to  his  acts  also 
cannot    be    formally  proved.     On  this    point,   therefore, 
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judgment  ought  not  to  be  pronounced.  It  is  supposed  by 
those  who  are  competent  to  judge  that  the  evidence  to  be 
collected  from  his  correspondence,  which  was  alternately 
vulgar  and  sublime,  relates  to  facts  due  to  the  imagination 
of  the  writer,  who  invented  or  exaggerated  them  in  order  to 
add  colour  and  piquancy  to  his  style,  and  to  give  pleasure 
to  the  recipient.  This  has  certainly  a  semblance  of  proba- 
bility, since  it  would  be  entirely  in  keeping  with  his  mode 
of  procedure  even  in  certain  passages  of  his  serious  works. 
However,  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  matter  of  many  of  his 
letters  is  such  that  they  will  not  bear  quotation.  Whether 
this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  general  tone  of  the  society  in 
which  he  lived,  to  his  desire  to  furnish  fun  and  merriment 
to  his  friends,  or  to  natural  tendency,  it  is  for  others  to 
decide.  In  his  comedies  the  same  phenomenon  recurs. 
''La  Mandragola"  is  certainly  a  clever  play,  and  for  the  period 
at  which  it  was  written  in  every  way  remarkable;  but,  together 
with  this,  it  is  immoral  throughout,  more  so  at  the  end  than 
at  the  beginning,  and  in  some  places  filthy.  It  reads  indeed 
as  much  like  a  dramatised  version  of  one  of  Boccaccio's 
hundred  tales  as  anything  else  that  could  be  named.  When 
this  has  been  said,  it  is  perhaps  permissible  to  recall  the 
fact,  that  the  compositions  of  our  own  "rare''  Ben  Jonson 
are  quite  on  a  par  with  it  in  respect  to  the  obscenity  they 
contain. 

If  we  adopt  the  view  that  sensualism  was  at  least  partially 
a  species  of  mask  which  Machiavelli  wore  at  times  to  hide 
his  real  feelings,  even  to  himself,  it  will  be  still  more  readily 
admitted  that  such  was  the  case  also  in  regard  to  his 
cynicism.  The  occasions  on  which  the  latter  sentiment 
comes  most  prominently  into  view,  were  in  the  days  of 
danger,  adversity,  and  persecution.  Much  has  been  made 
of  a  few  verses  written  by  him  as  he  lay  in  prison  at  the 
time  of  the  condemnation  of  Boscoli  and  Capponi,  in  which 
he  seems  to  say,  let  anything  happen  to  them  if  I  only 
escape.  But  here,  too,  various  facts  require  consideration. 
In  the  first  place,  he  had  taken  absolutely  no  part  in  the 
plot;  secondly,  his  attitude  was  not  likely  to  have  the 
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slightest  eflfect  on  the  fate  of  those  who  had  already  con- 
fessed their  intentions  in  the  matter;  and  thirdly,  he  had 
even  then  undergone  torture  in  a  filthy  dungeon,  the  walls 
of  which  swarmed  with  lice,  to  use  his  own  expression,  ''  as 
big  as  butterflies."  Not  long  af^er  this  occurrence,  in  a  fit 
of  despair,  he  wrote  the  following  lines,  which  seem  to 
justify  the  view  of  things  indicated  above. 

'*  Pero  se  alcuna  volta  io  rido  o  canto 
Facciol  perch^  non  ho  se  non  quest  una 
Via  da  sfogare  il  mio  angoscioso  pianto."* 

As  a  poet,  Machiavelli  is  decidedly  inferior,  although  the 
force  of  his  thoughts  sometimes  gives  to  his  verses  a  merit 
which  makes  one  forget  the  deficiency  of  form.  Take  for 
instance  his  description  of  the  burial  scene  on  the  death  of 
Alexander  VI.,  with  the  latter's  three  servants.  Simony, 
Cruelty,  and  Lust,  his  only  mourners,  forming  the  funeral 
procession.  Of  his  prose,  however,  the  qualities  are  beyond 
dispute,  and  in  many  respects  beyond  comparison.  Blemishes 
doubtless  there  are,  but  they  are  not  such  as  appear  on  the 
surface ;  nay,  as  far  as  the  style  is  concerned,  they  add  more 
than  they  take  away.  Inaccuracy  in  respect  to  details  is  the 
chief  defect,  occurring  sometimes  through  inability  to  master 
all  the  intricacies  of  a  complex  subject,  sometimes  as  the 
result  of  a  voluntary  perversion  of  facts  for  a  given  purpose. 
His  knowledge  of  human  nature,  though  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable, was  not  of  a  kind  to  enable  him  to  always  seize 
the  subtleties  and  finer  shades  of  character.  His  contem- 
porary, Giustinian,  was  superior  to  him  in  the  art  of  dis- 
covering the  hidden  motives  of  princes,  and  in  estimating 
the  exact  value  of  primary  and  secondary  points  in  their 
policy  or  actions.  In  general,  the  reports  of  the  Venetian 
ambassadors  contained  more  information  than  those  which 
he  forwarded  to  the  Ten,  but  they  differed  greatly  in  the  mode 
of  presenting  it.      In  his  despatches  facts  are  not  merely 

*  **  But  if  at  times  I  laugh  and  sing,  I  do  so,  because  it  is  the  only  way 
I  have  of  giving  vent  to  my  deep-seated  grief." 
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(^ilinl,  llu^y  ttrt^  ftrmnycd  In  groupi*  ftiul  »orlc>J»,  tvcry  |Mrt  of 
whH  h  utttiuh  out  In  bold  ftnd  |m>|>or  MM,  Th^y  not  only 
Inforn*.  lht>y  (onvinc o  ftnd  prrpttro  lht>  mind  for  t^mjIwUoik 
AfM  Uu'li  priu^itl,  (he  MoiohtintMimKndtr^  \m\  Mutp  Xhriu 
Ml  Iht)  MUt^rrmitvon  of  |H)1I(  y,  wiUi  tho  itrgiimonh  iind  conMd«>rA 
lton»  on  which  tlM>y  woro  httft^^d.  Theif  opinion  wft»  ftht^dy 
lornuHl,  iind  thoy  tmd  nu^roly  to  (^hooi^t^  mi\  to  mi,  (k>  f^r  tM^ 
thootr(nun«ilttnor!i  ttllowed  thon^  to  do  w>,  KUt^whrrt^,  to<\  m 
tho  "  I'rhu t^,'*  ttnd  In tho  *♦  lllj^tory  (>f  Mort>no(» "  wt>  M»«»t  wJth 
th()iiAnt<:>  nuHhod  nnd  ^rtlMlc^  trtittnmnt.  Su(  h  it  dry  And  vn 
(KMintxitKl  ri'littlon  of  fmt^  Ad  U  to  be  found  ln(iu)(H;tardinr« 
W(>rk(i  Yfm  unduUed  to  htn  gentun*  l>or  him  it  wa»  ne<:««9kjiry 
to  lix  upon  donm  Oi^UrAl  Idtmi  towAr<b  whit^h  hi»  gA4o  wa^ 
coniitAntly  dtieitedi  whl< h  often  be<^An)e  in  A  meA)Bur«»  hl« 
Ideftli  And  In  the  description  of  which  aU  hU  efToitft  eonverge<l. 
Then  he  would  lAbottr,  trA<  In^^  with  Immense  |>AlnD  And 
mArvetlous  ettVet  the  CAUses  And  comteituencen  of  thin^i^ 
((uotln^c  exAU4>leM  f((>m  Ancient  And  modem  hlMory  to 
personify  the  foiees.  of  whk^h  he  was  denuinstrAtin)(  Ihr 
InevitAble  Actioin  sometimes  modifying  Incidents  so  as  to 
suit  the  entgencles  of  the  CAse.  but  producin|i  in  the  end  th^t 
tn^presston  on  his  reA<ler  whii^h  he  believed  to  t>e  And  ohm 
WAS  neAiest  to  truth.  VVImtever  nmy  hAve  bm^n  the  defri  t's 
of  this  mode  of  writing  htst()ry,  It  Imd  At  thAt  peilod  a  stArt 
ling  novelty  Ab(>ut  it.  In  compArlng  the  i*  loientine  Se<^retAf  y 
witi)  the  politlcAl  And  hlstoiicAl  writers  of  his  dAy*  one  <  An 
scArcrty  help  thinking  of  liArvey  And  the  old  AnAtomints,  'tV 
lAtter  knew  the  hunmn  body  per  Imps  as  well  as  he  did;  they 
hAd  di»«»»<H  1(h1  every  irnrt  (»f  It ;  they  Imd  tiAce<l  the  nervrt 
And  Aftettes  wilh  theli  brt^ni  hes  And  rAmUtcAtlons.  And  liAil 
studied  the  sl^e  And  conformAtlonof  the  VAiiousorgAns;  aiuI 
yet  It  WAS  not  until  the  gieAt  dis<H>veier  CAme  to  demonstrAtr 
to  them  the  plAn  (>f  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  thAt  th<*it 
eyes  were  opened  to  the  vIiaI  f(>rces  tlmt  lesUle  in  us«  VVbAi 
UArvey  Achieved  In  re*jpiH*t  to  the  hunmn  body.  MAchiAvrlh 
peilornuHl  for  the  body  polltu\  lie  gAve  us  geneiAl  view* 
c(»nceining  lt»  he  tA\ight  us  to  Ci^nsider  the  lories  whieh 
control  it.  he  showed  us  some  At  leAst  of  the  piincipliHi  on 
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which  its  direction  should  bo  based.  What  praise  is  high 
enough  for  the  writer  who,  at  a  time  when  men  in  Europe 
were  only  beginning  to  turn  their  backs  on  the  despondent 
myths  and  tyranny  of  the  Middle  Ages,  took  his  pen  to  write 
a  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  liberty  is  founded  on  ec^uality  7 

There  are  other  characteristics  of  his  style,  namely,  his 
extreme  clearness,  and  the  intensely  concrete  nature  of  his 
thought,  which  should  serve  to  connect  him  witlt  the 
partisans  of  the  exact  sciences,  as  opposed  to  those  who  give 
up  their  time  to  the  study  of  speculative  philosophy,  morals, 
religious  dogma,  and  kindred  subjects.  With  the  latter, 
Machiavelli  had  but  little  sympathy,  although  his  animosity 
did  not  extend  to  religion  itself,  but  only  to  the  Popes,  on 
account  of  their  bad  conduct,  and  because  they  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  chief  obstacle  to  his  ideal  project  of  the 
unification  of  Italy,  nut  his  mind  naturally  excluded  any- 
thing which  had  a  tendency  towards  vagueness.  He  argued 
from  things  which  he  could  touch  or  see.  If  he  enunciated 
a  principle,  or  put  forward  a  theory  of  government,  there 
was  always  an  example  accbmpanying  it,  to  give  it  colour 
and  substance.  Abstraction  pure  and  simple,  that  is  to  say, 
the  deduction  of  one  theory  from  another,  he  seldom  or 
never  indulged  in,  and  it  oAen  seems  in  his  works  as  if  his 
illustrations,  such  is  their  prominence,  themselves  gave  rise 
to  the  principle  which  they  support.  Observation  and 
experience  thus  seem  to  be  the  chief  features  in  his  process 
of  reasoning,  as  undoubtedly  they  are  in  the  building  up  of 
modern  science. 

The  charm  of  Machiavelli's  writings  lies  in  their  extremely 
classical  character.  No  one  ever  expressed  ideas  more 
clearly  and  more  forcibly  than  he  did  in  his  inimitable 
prose.  In  it  he  rises  to  a  height  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
subordinate  part  he  was  willing  to  play  in  active  life.  He 
seems  to  have  gone  beyond  his  age  and  beyond  himself. 
Such  is  the  conciseness,  one  might  almost  say  dryness,  with 
which  he  relates  certain  crimes,  that  it  is  as  if  one  heard  the 
voice  of  Mark  Antony  whispering  apologies  for  the  cause 
he  has  come  to  champion,  and  restraining  himself  and  the 
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people,  in  order  to  »tlr  their  wrftth  more  deeply.  And  ytt, 
Kueh  deceit  an  might  be  Imputed  to  thiM  act,  ^ppeArfi  to  Imvc? 
been  involuntary,  It  l»  the  result  of  Art  And  not  of  policy, 
1 1  In  In  An  eflNentlAlly  honest  Ntyle.  There  Are  no  Involved 
periods  to  dlstrArt  or  (ionfu«e  the  reader,  no  philowophlcAl 
Nubterfugrs,  no  ftgure«  of  speech  or  rhetoric  to  throw  a 
gloHN  over  otherwise  unm^ceptAble  truths.  The  reason  of 
things  is  given  plainly  and  modestly.  His  argumentu 
Ap|)eAr  naked  And  unadorned,  like  the  flgures  of  one  of 
Miehel  Angelo's  frescoes.  One  by  one  they  defile  in  that 
stAtely  And  measured  simplicity  which  makes  him  one  of 
the  greatest  and  noblest  of  Italian  writers. 

There  is  another  point  In  his  character,  to  which  allusion 
hAS  Already  been  made  on  one  or  two  occasions,  but  which 
deserves  special  niention,  because  It  is  in  reality  the  key  to 
all  the  rest,  namely,  the  tendency  to  form  ideals.  Nothing 
Indeed  was  so  constantly  active  in  him  as  this  faculty.  We 
have  seen  It  inciting  him  to  incessant  efforts  In  the  service 
of  Florence,  fortifying  bis  patience,  giving  him  fresh  courage 
in  the  face  of  defeat  and  calamity,  strengthening  his  will, 
inspiring  his  eloquence,  leading  him  to  forget  his  own 
Interests,  to  make  light  of  hardships,  to  affront  danger  and 
to  forgive  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered ;  we  have  watchi-d  it 
awaken  enthusiasm  In  him  for  things  on  general  grounds  to 
lie  condemned,  but  bearing  the  elements  of  success  within 
the  narrow  sphere  of  their  action,  and  contributing  to  iUa 
furtherance  of  some  high  enterprise.  Traces  of  it  can  Ihj 
found  In  every  line  of  his  writings,  as  well  as  in  every  tun 
of  his  public  life.  Cause  alike  of  most  of  his  errors  and  of 
much  of  his  success,  it  Is  the  one  thing  which  his  detrartom 
refused  to  recognise,  and  which,  in  the  hands  of  more  Just 
and  friendly  critic^s,  has  served  as  a  lever,  wherewith  to 
raise  him  to  his  rightful  |)osltion  in  Italian  and  universal 
history, 
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Thk  family  of  the  Ruoiwrroti  SiraonI,  frnrn  which  Michel 
Ang<?lo  was  descended,  can  be  iraced  as  far  back  as  the  begin- 
nii^  of  the  thirteenth  century,  at  which  lime  it  waa  represented 
by  one  called  Hernartlo.  Although  they  wera  not  of  exalted 
rank  they  were  yet  possessed  of  a  coat  of  arn^s,  and  a 
legend  to  which  the  great  artist  himself  gave  credence,  con- 
nected their  lineage  with  that  of  the  Canossas,  In  support 
of  this  supposition,  he  had  received  a  letter  frt)m  C'ount 
Alexander  of  ("!anossa,  acknowledging  kinship,  nnd  mention- 
ing his  having  found,  in  the  course  of  some  researches 
amongst  the  records  of  his  race,  the  name  of  Mcsser  Snnono 
di  C'anossa,  wlio  was  PodestA  of  Florence,  This  evidence, 
which  certainly  does  not  amount  to  proof,  has,  however,  t)f 
late  years  been  rejec^etl  as  inconclusive,  and  the  rclaticm  of 
one  line  to  the  other  has  been  formally  denied,  Lodovico, 
son  of  Leonanlo  Buonarroti  Simoni,  married  Franccsca, 
daughter  of  Neri  di  Miniato  del  Sera  and  lUmda  Kucellai, 
and  from  this  union  on  Ntarch  6,  1474,  according  to  the 
Morentinc  method  of  computation  from  the  incarnation,  but 
in  January  1475,  *^  ^^^  *^^^w  reckon,  Michel  Angelo  was 
born,  The  event  is  chronicled  in  his  father's  diary,  from 
which  we  also  learn  that  he  was  then  discharging  the 
functions  of  PodestJi  for  the  villages  of  Caprese  and  C'hiusi 
in  the  Casentino,  having  been  appointed  to  that  oftice  for  a 
jKriod  of  six  months,  t?aprese,  which  was  their  abode  at 
the  time  of  his  birth,  is  situatetl  near  the  summit  of  an 
cle\*atcd  ridge,  which  forms  the  watershed  of  the  *ribcr  and 
the  Arno,  *rho  chief  features  of  a  mountainous  landscape 
in  Italy,  the  clear  dry  atmosphere  with  rapid  evaporation, 
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the  absence  In  general  of  forests,  the  relative  Insignificance 
of  the  streams  which  water  it,  the  somewhat  barren  aspect 
of  the  whole,  and  resulting  from  these  conditions  the  remarlt- 
able  boldness  of  outline,  together  with  the  exquisite  colour- 
ing which  is  everywhere  apparent  wherever  light  penetrates, 
these  are  things  with  which  every  one  is  familiar  who  has 
contemplated  the  slopes  of  the  Apennines  or  the  southern 
j)rolongations  of  the  Alps,  How  far  they  may  have  exer- 
cised a  pre-natal  influence  on  the  development  of  Michel 
Angelo's  genius  can  only  be  surmised  in  the  roughe«t 
possible  way,  but  that,  taken  together,  they  are  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  Italian  excellence  in  Art,  may  be  recognised 
as  an  undeniable  truth. 

When  Lodovico  and  his  spouse,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  oilfice,  returned  to  Florence,  bringing  with  them  their 
flrst-born,  Leonardo,  who  eventually  became  a  Dominiron 
Friar,  and  his  infant  brother,  it  was  decided  to  put  the 
latter  out  to  nurse  with  the  wife  of  a  stone-cutter  living  in 
the  village  of  Settignano  near  Fiesole,  Speaking  to  his 
friend  Vasari  on  one  occasion,  he  alluded  to  this  circum- 
stance, and  gave  it  as  his  belief  that  he  had  imbil)ed  the 
taste  for  sculpture  with  the  milk  of  his  foster-mother,  whose 
father,  it  should  be  said,  followed  the  same  calling  as  her 
husband,  It  is  curious  to  note  how  strikingly  similar  were 
the  conditions  in  which,  centuries  later,  Conova,  the  greatest 
of  more  modern  Italian  sculptors,  passed  the  years  of  his 
childhood  and  obtained  his  flrst  introduction  to  Art. 

The  school-days  of  Michel  Angelo  began  under  a  gram- 
marian named  Francesco  da  Urbino,  with  whom  lie  learnt 
to  read  and  write,  which  marks  the  limit  of  his  studies. 
Lodovico  would  gladly  have  seen  him  make  greater  progress, 
and  undertake  a  more  difficult  course,  for  he  recognised  a 
certain  natural  shrewdness  and  vivacity  in  him  that  argued 
well  for  his  success  in  some  profession  above  the  mercantile 
pursuits  to  which  his  other  children  had  been,  or  were  about 
to  be  apprenticed,  In  this  his  hopes  were  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment, Not  only  did  his  second  son  show  little 
inclination  Just  then  for  Latin  and  other  branches  of  litcra- 
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ture,  but  he  developed  a  habit  of  sketching,  which  became 
so  irresistible,  that  the  walls  of  many  of  the  rooms  of  their 
house  were  soon  covered  by  the  boy's  productions.  Deeply 
grieved  at  what  he  considered  to  be  a  wanton  waste  of  time, 
his  father  admonished  him  to  mend  his  ways,  and  when 
advice  and  injunctions  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect, 
he  had  recourse  to  personal  correction.  This,  however, 
proved  equally  vain.  Michel  Angelo  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  many  youths  with  a  disposition  like  him- 
self in  favour  of  Art.  Most  of  them  belonged  to  the  school 
of  the  painter  Ghirlandajo,  and  amongst  them  was  Francesco 
Granacci,  who  became  his  special  friend.  Through  him  he 
obtained  on  many  occasions  drawings  of  the  master,  which 
he  at  first  imitated,  but  very  soon  began  to  criticise  and 
correct  with  great  freedom.  Sketches  by  older  artists  were 
also  lent  to  him,  and  he  amused  himself  by  reproducing 
them  even  in  their  faded  appearance  with  such  fidelity,  that 
his  work  was  often  taken  for  theirs,  and  he  made  merry  at 
the  expense  of  his  friends  by  palming  off  on  them  his  copies 
in  the  place  of  the  originals.  Ignorance  of  his  powers  and 
merit  prevented  them  from  suspecting  an  exchange  which 
in  reality  was  in  their  favour.  This  feat,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  take  a  youthful  delight,  he  afterwards  performed 
in  sculpture  also. 

When  it  became  evident  to  his  parents  that  it  was  useless 
to  fight  against  his  natural  bent,  they  somewhat  reluctantly 
agreed  that  he  should  join  the  other  students  at  the  school 
of  Domenico  Ghirlandajo.  This  was  formally  arranged  in  a 
contract,  by  which  he  was  apprenticed  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  receiving  in  return  for  the  services  he  rendered  a  sum 
equal  to  about  eight  pounds  of  our  money.  Such  a 
provision  shows  that  his  talent  was  then  already  beginning 
to  be  appreciated,  and  that  his  position  was  something 
above  the  common  pot-washer  and  brush-cleaner,  in  which 
capacity  most  learners  made  their  dihut  The  mixing  and 
preparation  of  colours  was,  however,  necessarily  one  of  his 
duties,  and  this  part  of  his  education,  both  in  its  technical 
and  higher  aspects,  he  rapidly  mastered.     More  efficacious 
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than  tho  lessons  of  his  teacher  were  his  own  efforts  of 
independent  obnervation,  and  striking  was  the  evidence  of 
originality  which  ho  continued  to  give.    One  day  (iranacci 
had  put  into  his  hand  an  old  print  executed  by  a  Dutcii 
artist  called  Martin,  representing  St  Anthony  tormented  liy 
devils.    Its  fantastical  nature  pleased  him,  and  he  detc^r 
mined  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  picture.    Scrupulously 
particular  about  the  form  of  the  monsters  he  wished  to 
introduce  into  it,  he  would  hurry  ofT  each  day  from  the 
studio  to  the  flsh  markets,  in  order  to  give  his  fanciful 
productions  a  basis  in  real  life.    After  numerous  sketchen 
the  work  was  completed  and  displayed.    Ohlrlandajo  ex- 
amined it,  and  a  feeling  of  surprise,  tinged  with  alarm, 
seized  hold  of  him,    Whenever  It  was  mentioned  by  any  of 
his  friends,  he  would  remark  that  it  had  Issued  from  hiii 
studio,  as  if  he  had  some  part  in  its  execution.     ])ut  from 
that  day  he  was  more  jealous  of  his  own  pictures  and 
sparing  in  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  his  pupil.    Tho 
latter  had  taken  the  liberty,  as  we  have  mentioned,  of 
correcting  one  of  his  drawings.     He  did  this  by  tracing  a 
second  outline  just  outside  the  original  one,  and  when  any 
one  considered  the  feebleness  of  the  one  and  the  boldnehs 
of  the  other,  there  was  no  room  for  hesitation  in  deciding 
which  had  the  greater  merit.      lUit  if   Ohirlandajo  was 
annoyed  at  this  evidence  of  his  inferiority,  he  was  at  leant 
frank  enough  to  recognise  it.     Returning  on  one  occasion 
to  the  ('hapel  of  S.  Maria  Novello,  on  the  mural  decoration 
of  which  he  was  then  engaged,  he  found  a  sketch  by  Michel 
Angelo,  representing  tho  scaffolding  and  several  artists  in 
the  natural  postures  which  their  occupations  led  thorn  to 
adopt,    (ilancing  at  it,  he  exclaimed:  ''He  knows  more 
about  it  than  I  do."    So  Michel  Angelo  had  now  made 
himself  fan)iliar  with  many  of  the  secrets  of  painting,  InHh  in 
oils  and  fresco ;  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  a  draughtsnmn 
of  unrivalled  accuracy  and  boldness,  and  he  had  given 
proof  of  a  tendency  to  trust  to  the  study  of  Nature  itself 
rather  than  blindly  follow  the  example  of  his  predecessom. 
His  activity  was  about  to  be  diverted  into  another  channel. 
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Whilst  Lorenxo  il  MAgnifico  was  extending  hia  generous 
support  to  letters  and  painting,  he  aUo  conceived  the  design 
of  stimulating  the  taste  for  sculpture,  which  for  so  many 
centuries  had  been  lying  dormant,  and  was  then  only  re- 
awakening.  With  this  intent,  he  collected  together  in  his 
gardens  as  many  samples  of  ancient  art  as  could  be  found  or 
purchased*  Having  obtained  as  models  several  interesting 
specimens,  he  appointed  Bertoldo,  who  had  studied  under 
l>onateHo,  to  give  instruction,  and  then  began  to  look  round 
for  pupils,  Ghirlandajo,  on  his  suggestion,  selected  the  two 
most  promising  amongst  those  who  frequented  his  classes, 
and  handed  them  over  in  order  that  they  might  devote  their 
efforts  to  the  sister  art  Francesco  Granacci  was  one,  and 
Michel  Angelo  the  other.  The  latter,  therefore,  abandoned 
the  pallet  and  the  brush,  and  took  up  the  chisel  and  the 
mallet,  His  first  operations  consisted  in  the  blocking  out 
of  large  masses  of  marble  destined  for  architectural  purposes, 
But  here  again  his  aptitude  for  executing  things  on  his  own 
initiative  began  to  play  an  important  i^art.  His  attention 
had  been  attracted  by  some  figures  which  Torrigiani  had 
very  skilfully  moulded  in  clay.  He  followed  hia  example 
with  signal  success,  Soon  after  this  he  obtained  from  some 
stone-cutters  a  rough  piece  of  marble,  from  which  he  began 
to  carve  the  mask  of  a  faun,  in  imitation  of  a  somewhat 
damaged  one  of  antique  origin,  The  work  was  almost 
completed  when  Loren«o,  strolling  by,  stopped  to  criticise  it, 
and  glancing  at  it  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur,  remarked ; 
'*  Vou  have  made  this  faun  quite  old,  and  yet  he  has  all  his 
teeth.  Art  thou  not  aware  that  persons  of  that  age  have 
generally  lost  one  or  two  ? "  Michel  Angelo  at  once  saw 
the  force  of  the  observation,  and  with  a  blow  of  his  chisel 
knocked  out  some  from  the  upper  jaw.  The  Prince,  on 
whom  the  skill  with  which  he  handled  his  tools,  and  the 
expression  which  he  had  communicated  to  his  creation,  had 
not  been  lost,  enquired  his  name,  and  sent  him  to  fetch  his 
father,  Lodovico  was  at  first  but  little  inclined  to  obey 
the  summons,  and  still  less  to  grant  Lorenzo's  request,  which 
was  that  he  would  allow  him  to  become  the  guardian  of  hia 
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HOH.  Hg  liRtl  M\  tnvltic)l)le  dUllko  for  wliftt  ho  perftUtnl  in 
styling  the  tttlllng  of  a  ftlonntHiUoi'i  When,  howpvcr,  hr 
cttuir  Into  tho  lJ^^B^noo  of  tlic  PHnr.o,  ho  waft  so  lni|)reR';r<l 
by  his  litArlousncss  thnt  his  opposition  VAntshctli  touj  ho  nt 
on(T  (onsnntcd,  rrtMignlsIng,  ns  ho  sakt,  Loron/Vs  right  \n 
nsk  anything  of  him  or  Any  other  of  his  subjorts.  Ili« 
hcsitulion  hml  brrn  rmisnl  In  tv  great  nicttsuro  by  otbn 
reasons.  Tho  (!ourt  of  tho  Mngnllkent  was  At  one  And  tho 
siinir  thnr  a  rrnlre  of  elrgAnrr,  rulturo,  And  debAUchcty. 
And  thnitgh  nuK^h  was  to  br  gAlnod  by  nmilng  In  nmUu  t 
with  sut'h  men  as  MArslllo  I'^lrino,  IMco  dcIJA  MlrAodnlfl, 
Angrlo  Toll/lAno,  And  Luigl  lHilt:l|  yet  to  tho  niind  of  tliio 
honont  but  simple  Morentlnoi  qulto  Innocent  of  Any  Int^linA 
tton  towArds  Art,  tho  danger  of  rorntptlon  must  hnvr 
loomed  ominously.  Neither  fAthor  nor  son  hAd  Any  rrn<9(in 
to  regret  the  step,  for  the  one  received  A  post  In  tho  eusldois 
whit  h  he  held  till  the  expulsion  of  tho  Mediel,  whIUt  tbr 
other  tontlnued  In  thAt  AUstero  Aseeth  Ism,  whirh  was  \u^ 
Hobo  etjni|iAnion  for  well-nigh  ftnn-sroro  yoArs  And  tm. 
MoiTover,  for  tho  Influent  o  of  the  gny  compAoy  whit  h 
surrountletl  tho  festive  tAbtes  t)f  Lorenzo,  there  was  a 
powerful  Antidt)to  in  tho  st)lemn  WArnlngs  Antl  fti^ty 
elr)(|uent  e  t)f  .SnvonArola,  whlt^h,  like  A  trumpet  blAst,  wa^ 
tAllIng  the  pltnisure  seeking  crtmds  tif  MormtT  to  tr 
pentnnce  Atitl  AbnegAtlon. 

When  tho  events  rclflird  aImivo  ttmk  plttto,  Mitbrl 
Angrlti  WAS  In  his  sUteenth  yoAr.  ills  ptisititm  in  ttir 
Mrdii TAii  PttlAco  WAS  one  tjf  tmnslderAblo  IndeptMulcm  r. 
tie  ret  eived  An  Allt)WAn(o  of  flvo  ducAts  A  mtmth  frtHn  tbr 
trrnsury.  (!lt)(hlng  was  given  tti  him,  a  t^ommtnlttnis  rtMun 
WAS  Alltitttnl  tt)  him,  And  ho  sAt  At  tho  Prince's  tAble  Ami<U( 
his  guests  And  the  members  of  his  fAmlly.  Further  mmk"* 
of  the  fAVtnir  In  which  ho  sltn)d  were  Alttirded  to  him  by 
l>t)rrnrt),  wht)  wtiuld  tiflen  caU  htm  And  display  to  hnn 
stuiio  Artistic  tibjrt  t,  tMinversing  with  him  About  It,  AOtl 
rret|uontly  dei^^jilng  to  Ask  ftir  his  opInltHi.  VAriett  Indcf  d 
were  tho  ctillectitms  whlt^h,  with  his  grcAt  woAlth  ant) 
oKtiulslte  tAste,  ho  Imd  stored  up.     In  tlds  troAiitrr  ht)Usr  ni 
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Art,  an  eager  student  might  discover  cameos,  vases,  bas- 
reliefs,  medals,  paintings,  and  statues.  All  these  were 
at  Michel  Angelo's  disposal  In  the  Branacci  Chapel 
he  saw  the  pictures  of  Massacio,  who,  in  a  genea- 
logical tree  of  artists,  might  be  reckoned  as  his  ancestor. 
When  he  visited  the  gallery  of  S.  Marco,  he  had  before  him 
those  of  Botticelli,  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  and  Perugino.  There 
it  was  that  he  first  learned  to  admire  and  imitate  the  works 
of  Donatello ;  there,  too,  he  became  acquainted  with  those 
of  Verrocchio,  Meanwhile  contact  with  Politian  led  him 
to  devote  much  of  his  leisure  to  literary  pursuits,  and  that 
great  writer  helped  and  encouraged  him  as  he  plunged  into 
the  "Divine  Comedy,**  or  familiarised  himself  with  the 
stories  of  mythology.  Till  then  this  taste  had  been  over- 
shadowed by  his  dominant  passion  for  form  and  colour; 
but  in  the  cultured  circles  which  he  frequented,  it  gradually 
unfolded  itself,  and  traces  of  this  influence  are  to  be 
recognised  both  in  his  pictures  and  his  writings.  From 
the  Magnificent  himself,  however,  came  the  chief  impetus  to 
the  artistic  movement  then  being  inaugurated..  Not  alone 
from  natural  inclination  did  he  give  it  his  approval,  for  it 
was  part  of  his  settled  policy  to  centre  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  Florence  on  other  matters  than  the  conduct  of 
affairs.  Through  his  skilfully  conceived  plans  and  fertile 
imagination,  pleasure  had  become  the  chief  theme  in  all 
conversations,  and  the  one  thought  of  the  city.  At  intervals, 
some  great  festival  would  be  held,*  as  when  the  games  of  the 
first  of  May,  so  popular  in  the  age  of  Dante,  were  revived. 
Art  in  every  shape  was  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  such 
an  occasion.  Chariots  and  triumphal  cars  of  the  most 
gorgeous  description,  painted  by  the  hand  of  artists  like 
Granacci,  Piero  di  Cosimo,  and  Pontormo  were  prepared. 
Processions,  partly  on  horseback  and  partly  on  foot,  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  Elephants  covered  with  the  richest 
stuffs  were  led  through  the  streets,  so  that  the  splendour 
of  these  pageants  rivalled  that  of  oriental  ceremonies. 
Youths  and  maidens,  arrayed  in  beautiful  costumes,  were 
assembled  in  the  public  squares  to  dance  and  sing  before 
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Lorcn^co,  hit^  courticriKp  and  the  populace.  Kvery  evenitiK 
maiiciueraders  paraded  the  town  with  lighted  torches. 
ICxerciseM  and  featN  of  force  and  address  attracted  thou- 
iiandH  of  intereHted  spectators.  The  whole  life  of  the 
people  seemed  to  be  concentrated  in  these  out-door  amu»e- 
ments  and  in  these  displays,  so  varied  in  the  elements  of 
form  and  colour. 

Although  Michel  Angelo  does  not  appear  to  have  con- 
tributed anything  in  the  way  of  artistic  decoration  to  these 
festivitieSf  yet  he  lived  in  that  peculiar  intellectual  atmos- 
phere, which  resulted  from  the  continual  conception, 
discuNHion,  and  execution  of  projects  of  this  nature;  an 
atmosphere,  be  it  said,  most  highly  conducive  to  tlie 
prosecution  of  analogous  enterprises  in  the  more  classical 
departments  of  Art.  During  this  period  of  three  years, 
which  he  passed  under  the  patronage  and  in  the  palace  of 
the  Magnificent,  he  completed  two  works.  One  of  thcHc, 
a  small  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  reminds  the 
spectator,  through  the  multiplicity  of  folds  into  which  the 
raiment  is  thrown,  of  liotticelli's  method  of  draping  his 
figures.  It  has  a  certain  grandeur  and  force  in  the  |)osc 
selected,  but  in  some  respects  it  is  inclined  to  be  heavy. 
It  is  said  to  be  an  imitation  of  Donatello's  group,  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  looked  on  as  partaking  of  the  merits  of  that 
sculptor,  and  those  of  Michel  Angelo's  own  manner,  though 
apparent,  do  not  show  to  advantage.  The  other  work  was 
a  relief  representing  the  Rape  of  Deianeira  and  the  Hattle 
of  the  Centaurs,  a  subject  suggested  to  him  by  I'olitian* 
Some  of  his  foremost  ciualities  can  here  be  at  once 
recognised,  to  wit,  his  wonderful  aptitude  in  conceiving 
and  portraying  a  complicated  situation,  the  intensity  of 
action  with  which  his  personages  are  imbued,  and  the 
remarkable  boldness  of  his  treatment.  To  find  a  parallel 
for  the  display  of  these  characteristics,  one  must  turn  to 
Rubens'  '*Lion  Hunt,''  or  to  his  picture  representing  the 
evils  of  war,  which  hangs  not  far  removed  from  it  in  the 
Pitti  gallery. 

The   general   tenor  of   Michel    Angelo's  life   in    the 
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Medicean  Palace  was  smooth  and  pleasant.  Even  had  the 
august  protection  which  he  enjoyed  been  wanting,  it  is 
probable  that  he  would  have  found  many  lovers  of  Art 
willing  to  assist  and  encourage  him.  As  it  was,  every  one 
spoke  and  behaved  kindly  to  him.  Amongst  his  com- 
panions of  the  brush,  it  was  slightly  otherwise.  If  he  had 
enthusiastic  admirers,  such  as  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  others, 
some  were  disposed  to  envy  his  good  fortune.  His  de- 
meanour was  also  sometimes  calculated  to  stir  up  wrath 
against  him,  for  he  criticised  the  productions  of  his  fellows 
with  as  much  freedom  and  audacity  as  he  manifested  in  the 
execution  of  his  own  drawings.  Though  in  general  sober 
and  self-contained,  the  expression  of  his  opinion  was  often 
marked  by  its  impetuosity.  His  chief  enemy  was  Torrigiani, 
who  was^  at  that  time  his  most  successful  rival.  One  day, 
after  brooding  over  the  princely  favours  which  had  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  Michel  Angelo,  in  consequence  of  some  alterca- 
tion, he  clenched  his  fist  and  struck  him  most  violently 
upon  the  nose.  The  blow  was  so  well  directed  that  the 
bridge  of  that  organ  was  completely  crushed  by  the  force  of 
it,  and  always  remained  in  that  condition.  Michel  Angelo 
took  no  steps  to  obtain  redress  for  this  unlooked  for 
attack,  but  others  apparently  made  the  quarrel  theirs,  for 
shortly  after  Torrigiani  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Rome  for 
safety. 

Lorenzo  il  Magnifico  passed  away  in  his  villa  at  Coreggi 
on  April  8,  1492.  His  death  was  followed  shortly  after  by 
that  of  the  renowned  Politian,  of  his  bosom  friend,  the 
accomplished  Pico  delta  Mirandola,  and  of  the  ingenious 
author,  Luigi  Pulci.  With  the  disappearance  of  these  four 
men  of  genius,  an  era  in  the  history  of  Florence  came  to  a 
close.  Michel  Angelo  was  in  his  nineteenth  year  when 
he  lost  his  generous  patron,  and  his  grief  thereat  was  deep 
and  sincere.  Piero,  the  eldest  son  and  successor  of  the 
Magnificent,  was  chiefly  known  for  his  prowess  in  athletic 
games,  and  in  particular  for  his  dexterity  in  playing  that  of 
"pallone."  But  his  mental  development  was  by  no  means 
in  proportion  to  his  physical  powers.     None  of  his  father's 
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abilities  seemed  to  have  descended  to  him,  and  thougli  he 
appears  to  have  held  Michel  Angelo  in  very  high  and 
almost  exclusive  esteem,  his  admiration  loses  something  of 
its  quality  when  wo  learn  that  on  the  same  level  in  his 
aflcctions  there  stood  a  Spanish  groom,  most  prepossessing; 
in  appearance,  and  as  fleet  of  foot  as  he  was  handsome,  but 
still,  in  other  respects,  an  ordinary  groom.  IJut  whatever 
motive  may  have  prompted  him  to  hold  out  his  hand  to  tl)e 
sculptor,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  one  day,  when  snow 
had  fallen,  he  setit  for  him  and  asked  him,  in  order  to  cele- 
brate that  event,  somewhat  rare  in  Florence,  .to  mould  a 
snow  man  for  his  satisfaction  and  that  of  his  courtiers. 
A(\cr  this,  he  invited  him  to  resume  his  former  quartern  in 
the  palace,  an  oflcr  which  for  some  months  was  accepted. 

Micro's  dominion  in  the  Tuscan  capital  was,  however, 
about  to  be  brought  to  a  sudden  termination.  His  hand 
had  not  the  velvety  touch  of  Lorenzo^s,  and  the  people  bon* 
his  rule  with  signs  of  impatience.  Savonarola's  thunderings 
meanwhile  increased  in  vehemence.  The  crisis  was 
evidently  approaching.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
saying  that  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before  thcni, 
the  circumstance  we  arc  about  to  relate  might  be  cited  as 
an  example.  Amongst  the  courtiers  of  that  day  was  ont* 
called  Cardiere,  a  musician  and  an  improviser  of  versrs, 
favoured  by  Piero,  a  friend  of  Michel  Angelo.  On  otu- 
occasion  he  came  to  the  latter  and  related  to  him  a  vision, 
in  which  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  clothed  in  ragged  black  attirr, 
had  appeared  to  him,  predicting  his  son's  overthrow,  and 
bidding  the  sleeper  bear  a  warning  to  him.  This  he  had 
not  done  through  fear,  although  Michel  Angelo  had  strongly 
urged  him  to  obey  the  behest.  Again,  however,  he  drcamcil 
the  same  scone.  This  and  the  sculptor's  reproaches  were 
too  much  for  him,  so  he  hastened  towards  Coreggi,  where 
Piero  was  residing,  met  him  with  his  courtiers  on  the  way, 
and  told  his  story  to  them.  The  scofTs  of  Cardinal  di 
Bil)biena  and  the  jeers  of  others  were  all  ho  received  for  his 
pains.  Little  heed,  indeed,  was  {mid  by  those  threatened, 
either  to  this  or  other  manifestations  of  what  was  passing  in 
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men's  minds ;  but  to  Michel  Angelo,  in  whose  nature  there 
was  a  certain  measure  of  superstition  and  timidity,  it  was  as 
the  writing  on  the  wall  He  and  two  companions  agreed 
that  Florence  was  no  longer  a  place  of  safety,  and  accord- 
ingly they  set  out  for  Bologna  and  Venice. 

During  the  short  period  which  this  decision  on  his  part 
had  brought  to  a  sudden  termination,  an  event  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  his  career  as  an  artist  had  taken 
place.  He  had  begun  the  study  of  anatomy.  In  the  Prior 
of  S.  Spirito  he  found  one,  who,  in  return  to  some  extent 
for  a  crucifix  which  the  sculptor  had  executed  for  that 
church,  but  also,  it  seems  probable,  from  kindness  and 
friendship,  furnished  him  with  a  room  and  the  materials 
necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  these  studies.  Into  this 
new  pursuit  he  plunged  with  some  repugnance  for  the 
purely  mechanical  part  of  dissection,  but  with  a  passionate 
degree  of  enthusiasm  for  a  method  of  investigation  which 
was  to  reveal  to  him  the  innermost  secrets  of  Art  as  applied 
to  the  human  body.  The  form,  both  in  repose  and  action, 
of  every  muscle  or  group  of  muscles,  became  for  him  a 
subject  of  research.  Thus  each  acquired  in  his  mind  an 
individuality,  of  which  the  traces  in  his  works  are  innumer- 
able. This  mode  of  preparing  himself  for  his  future  labours, 
by  a  practical  manipulation  of  details,  has  commended  itself 
to  other  artists  of  merit,  and  is  to  this  day  regarded  as  an 
essential  preliminary  to  the  treatment  of  the  nude.  It  was 
for  some  time  Michel  Angelo's  intention  to  collect  and  give 
to  the  world  the  result  of  his  studies  in  the  form  of  a  book, 
in  imitation  of  that  written  by  Albert  Dttrer,  which  he  found 
to  be  very  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  The  literary 
difficulties,  it  seems,  and  perhaps  other  occupations,  stood, 
however,  in  the  way  of  its  execution.  A  reminiscence  of 
those  days  is  preserved  at  Oxford,  in  the  form  of  a  sketch  by 
Michel  Angelo,  which  shows  the  conditions  under  which  he 
laboured  to  have  been  very  similar  to  those  to  be  met  with 
in  the  modern  dissecting-room. 

On  arriving  at  Venice,  which  was  their  ultimate  destina- 
tion, Michel  Angelo  and  his  two  comrades  found  but  little 
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prospect  of  obtaining  employment,  so  they  soon  retraced 
their  steps  to  Bologna,  Unaware  of  an  ordinance,  which 
had  been  promulgated  by  Giovanni  Bentivoglia,  lord  of  the 
city,  they  passed  through  the  gates  without  having  their 
thumbs  marked  with  sealing-wax,  Those  charged  with  the 
execution  of  this  decree,  however,  overtook  them,  and  a 
fine  of  fifty  pounds  in  the  money  of  the  country  was  meted 
out  to  them  as  punishment.  Being  unable  to  furnish  the 
sum  required,  they  would  have  been  detained  at  the  office 
of  the  customs  had  not  the  generosity  of  a  nobleman  of  the 
town  rescued  them  from  that  predicament,  Francesco 
Aldrovandi,  for  such  was  his  name,  induced  to  procure 
Michel  Angelo^s  liberation  by  the  knowledge  that  he  was  a 
sculptor,  further  begged  him  to  accept  his  hospitality.  This 
generous  ofler  relieved  his  most  pressing  needs,  and  after  he 
had  divided  all  the  money  he  had  amongst  his  companions, 
he  repaired  to  his  friend's  house.  His  connection  with 
this  gentleman,  which  lasted  for  over  a  year,  was  a  pleasant 
one.  Through  his  influence  he  obtained  employment  on 
the  tomb  of  S,  Domenico ;  and  whilst  he  worked  at  this 
during  the  day,  his  evenings  were  passed  in  reading  Dante, 
Petrarch,  or  Boccaccio  to  his  host,  until  the  latter  fell  asleep. 
But  the  skill  with  which  he  handled  his  chisel  awoke  the 
jealousy  of  others  of  his  craft  j  for  he  had  executed  an 
angel  in  a  kneeling  posture,  which  in  grace,  finish,  and 
delicacy  of  workmanship,  far  excelled  anything  that  local 
talent  could  produce.  Those  interested  in  ridding  them- 
selves of  such  formidable  competition,  employed  threats  of 
personal  violence  to  attain  their  ends.  This  move  on  their 
part  was  successful,  Michel  Angelo,  judging  it  imprudent 
to  remain  longer  in  a  place  where  several  persons  wished 
him  ill,  left  Bologna  for  Florence. 

A  change  had  come  over  the  face  of  things  in  that  city. 
The  revolution  which  he  had  foreseen  at  the  time  of  his 
departure  had  taken  place,  Piero  de  Medici  had  been 
expelled,  and  the  party  of  Savonarola  now  held  the  reins  of 
Government,  Michel  Angelo's  sympathies  were  to  a  great 
extent  with  them.    He  had  formerly  been  a  frequent  attend* 
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ant  in  the  church  of  S.  Marco  and  in  the  cathedral,  on 
those  occasions  when  the  Friar  poured  forth  his  heated 
eloquence  before  an  awestruck  audience.  In  later  years,  his 
words  and  acts  give  evidence  of  the  interest  it  had  awoke 
in  him.  But  it  was  not  in  the  ranks  of  the  Piagnoni, 
destroyers  of  vanities,  enemies  of  all  kinds  of  luxury,  that  he 
could  look  for  encouragement  and  help  in  his  vocation. 
One  or  two  of  the  Medici  were  still  remaining  in  Florence 
under  the  name  of  Popolano.  Not  being  of  the  direct  line, 
their  presence  was  tolerated.  Amongst  them  was  Lorenxo 
di  Pier  Francesco,  who  extended  his  patronage  to  Michel 
Angela  The  sculptor,  in  return,  executed  for  him  the 
statue  of  St  John,  It  is  a  work  conceived  very  much  in 
the  style  of  Donatello,  and  for  years,  nay,  even  centuries, 
was  attributed  to  him.  The  neck  and  legs  are  especially 
remarkable  in  this  respect,  but  the  arms  and  pose  are 
distinctly  original  To  Professor  Salvino  Salvini  belongs 
the  honour  of  having  discovered  the  true  authorship,  which 
is  now  no  longer  contested.  Something  of  the  older  master*8 
manner  clings  to  others  of  Michel  Angelo's  works,  as  may 
be  remarked  by  comparing  the  upper  part  of  the  former*s 
statue  of  St  George  with  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
figure  of  Giuliano  de*  Medici  in  the  chapel  of  that  family. 
A  tendency  to  elongation  is  the  dominant  feature  in  both, 
How  it  was  acquired  in  the  case  of  Donatello  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Florentines,  on 
the  whole,  are  not  a  thick-set  or  squarely  built  race  as  are, 
for  instance,  the  Germans,  Amongst  them  there  may  well 
have  been  many  such  types  as  we  meet  with  in  these  works. 
In  his  next  statue,  Michel  Angelo  turned  to  antiquity  for 
inspiration.  The  subject  was  a  sleeping  Cupid,  and  such 
was  the  classical  character  with  which  it  was  imbued,  that 
Lorenxo  di  Pier  Francesco,  when  he  saw  it,  could  not  help 
suggesting  how  easily  it  might,  with  proper  treatment,  be 
passed  off  as  of  ancient  origin.  The  sculptor  recognised 
it  also,  and  chuckled,  perhaps,  at  the  thought  of  the  artifice 
to  which  he  was  about  to  have  recourse.  It  had,  however, 
buj  little  effect  upon  the  price,  for  it  was  sold  not  long  after 
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in  \{m\i^  to  Mntincr  IkUt^HflArg  del  MltAncnc',  ft  deftler^  fot- 
Ihc  modf^Bt  »um  of  almul  roiirlron  pounds  of  our  nionny, 
nor  Ih  there  nny  nvldnnrie  of  llfl  Imvtng  been  offered  for  any- 
thing eUe  dmn  wh^t  it  wtis  hi  reAhly,    To  thU,  however, 
there  WA«i  ft  m\\\f^l     llrtldftrtuftre,  In  turn,  dlnposed  of  It  to 
Cftrdhiftl  RftfTftello  Klftrlo  of  H.  (ilorglo,  a§  ftn  ftntlque, 
|nH!k('ltn|{,  hy  the  trftOnftcHlon,  the  hftndnome  amount  of 
ninety  nix  pounds  Aterlin^.    t)out)t9  ere  long  begftn  to  arUe 
In  the  mind  of  the  purt  Imner  fts  to  the  genulnenesn  of  hU 
a(«(|uhltlon.     A  rumour  had  got  about    that  a   c^rrtain 
Morentlne  nculptor  had  Junt  tlien  completed    a    (^upld. 
Home  pernonft  otigKc^ni^^l  A  I'onneiHlon  between  thin  fad 
and  the  bargain  which  the  (*ardlnal  had  made.    It  reac^hml 
hU  earn,  and  rrnolved  to  nlft  the  matter,  he  nent  a  gentleman 
to  I'loreme to  obtain  Aillcr  Information,    In  due  tlnm  hln 
mrBsengnr  trailed,  as  It  wrre  rasually,  at  the  lodging  of 
Mirhel  Angclo,  and  as  was  natural,  their   ronvrrsatlon 
turned  on  Art.    There  was  little  then  to  be  seen  In  his 
quartrrs  which  might  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  his  powers, 
but  at  the  reiiuent  of  his  visitor  he  took  a  pen,  and  with  a 
few  bold  st»ok03,  sketched  a  wrist  and  hand.     Petcelvlng  at 
once  with  whom  he  had  U)  do,  the  gnntlenmn  fjuestlonrd 
him  fttrther  about  his  works,  and  Michel  Angelo,  who  had 
no  wish  to  hide  anything  from  him,  mentioned  lliem  with 
otit  omittltig  the  (!upld.     With  erpial  fVankurw,  his  Infrt 
locutor  then  Inrornted  him  t)f  the  e>iact  nature*  of  the 
transact  Ion  which  the  dealer    had    ccmduded    with    his 
ICmlnnncci,  and  strongly  urgf^d  him  to  come  to  Rotnr,  nr»t 
only  In  the  hope  tlmt  the  ntatter  might  be  adjusted  to  his 
advatUagc,  but  that  he  might  see  and  admire  the  marvrU  of 
the  anclnit  c  liy.     Ur  aho  piomisnl  him  the  favour  t»f  bin 
patron.    So  Mlchrl  Atignlo  went  with  him,  lodgml  at  hii 
house  near  that  of  the  cardinal,  atul  In  his  company  bnhrld 
Home  for  the  Hrst  time, 

It  was  about  midsummer  of  the  year  I4g5  when  Mh-hrl 
Angnlo  atrived  In  the  Kternal  (Jlly,  ami  he  went  almost 
Immediately  to  pay  his  rrspn  ts  to  (!artlinal  Klarlo,  dellvrr 
ing  to  him  at  the  satne  time  letlets  from  Pier  I'Vancrsro  iW 
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Medici.  To  the  latter  he  wrote  twice  soon  after,  relating 
what  befell  him.  The  reception  accorded  him  was  amiable, 
although  it  may  not  have  been  hearty.  The  cardinal  was 
very  desirous  to  have  the  sculptor's  opinion  on  his  collec- 
tion of  antiques,  from  which  the  Cupid,  as  soon  as  its  real 
origin  had  been  ascertained,  was  peremptorily  excluded. 
It  was  now  again  in  the  hands  of  Baldassare  del  Milanese, 
and  from  him  Michel  Angelo,  working  in  conjunction  with 
Pier  Francesco  de*  Medici,  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  it  for 
something  like  the  price  which  he  had  received.  Other 
Florentines  intervened  in  an  endeavour  to  persuade  the 
merchant  to  follow  this  course.  But  this  fellow's  wrath  had 
been  stirred  up  by  the  fact  that  he  had  been  obliged  to 
disgorge  his  ill-gotten  gains,  whilst  his  amour  proprt  had 
been  wounded  by  the  accusation  of  false  dealing  which  had 
been  levelled  against  him.  Accordingly,  he  refused  to 
comply  with  this  or  any  similar  request,  and  threatened 
rather  to  break  the  statue  into  atoms. 

No  exact  record  of  the  way  in  which  Michel  Angelo 
employed  his  time  at  this  period  of  his  career  is  obtain- 
able. It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  executed  some  work 
of  minor  importance  for  Cardinal  Riario.  There  is  mention 
in  one  of  his  letters  of  a  block  of  marble  for  a  life-size 
statue,  which  had  been  procured  for  him,  and  oa  which  he 
was  about  to  start  What  became  of  it,  however,  remains  a 
mystery.  He  also  briefly  alludes  to  pieces  of  stone  which 
he  had  bought  from  his  own  resources,  one  of  which  proved 
unsuitable,  and  to  troubles  and  expenses  which  embarrassed 
him.  Further,  it  appears,  that  at  one  time  he  was  engaged 
in  treating  with  Piero  de*  Medici,  son  of  Lorenzo  il  Magni- 
fico.  This  unluckily  led  to  nothing,  as  his  would-be  patron 
did  not  fulfil  his  part  of  the  preliminaries  to  the  contract 
drawn  up  between  them.  More  fortunate,  however,  was  he 
in  his  relations  with  Jacopo  Gallo,  a  Roman  gentleman, 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  just  then  made,  and  whose 
hospitality  he  enjoyed.  Whilst  under  his  roof,  he  completed 
a  work  of  considerable  importance,  which  bears  the  title  of 
P^cchus^  and  is  said  bjr  Condivi  to  hpive  been  inspired  by 
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Ih^  t(Ws  (if  ft«Utn«Uy.  l«  oinwUloft  in  this,  how^vt>r.  Il 
\v({^  b^^n  |H4iUt»(l  dwt  by  «u>iit  of  Mii^hpl  Ahg<?lMV  W0-- 

thr>  uphnvf  ih  whii  h  hp  wtts  suj>|»o*»^U  i(j  vul^i »  d^ift^ttiUM^ 
m  \\  writ>  (if  \\\p  rtiiifeirtl  |irti(?iy  id  whi(  h  \\\p  IwWv  (*f  ih«» 
(irttt»0  m'^'*''^  *'''^»  ^*^  '**^^  imvlmyml  ^  fi^iui'^  in  all  rt^'»|H;Hi* 
r«>»»rhlittlly  h«Hmn»  Inil  drh^hpU  (tiul  (l»^jir(i(lt»d  Uy  lh<>  (iv«>h 
imw^rfMij  ihnu^U(^^  (if  \>i\\Wi  U  Im  {\\p  ^IMwPt  wp  wm 
\\^\W*i^\y  tts»a^^Hi  luit  (if  an  aidi^iU  a(luuvt>r  (if  ftiuiwa 
l»hilMt»ojihy»  Imt  (if  (iM^  wlui^i?  (ihly  t^M^s  was  wiitk,  m\A 
wlui  (H  \\U  wMp  m^\p\\{y  hi^VpA  mih»m  (lrM«^kt>hht[«»>»  ft»»  A 
(Jrti'dihal  slM  aji(^thk»l  NaUM\^  Ihp  ih^|»tvaU(iMi  if  \\wip  \m? 
any  Ui  whu  h  \\\p  \m\\\  v{>\wp\AUa\  \my  lip  aMiibt^d,  (MMui^i 
mil  (Voiu  th(*  M lu»(i|  (if  INillUaM,  InU  fi^in  \\\p  \pi^\\\\\\^*i  kA 
\\\p  ViA^wml  T\\p  \\\\p\\\\{A\  (if  \\\p  wH»ljH(»r  is  h^miIpuhJ 
\\\p  wmp  ili^ar  by  th^  sUikinii  (H»Mim»»t  whi(*h  p\\^\*k  [\\  \hp 
Uv^U\w\\\  (if  \\\p  \\\\p\\pv\wa\  aud  |nu\'ly  jihysU  al  j>(iHt(iM*»  of 
lh(i  staUtPi  *rhp  \\p(\{\  U  it'laitvt'ly  sumll,  Ihp  pHnrt»n»»tiJU  mI 
th(?  t'rtrp  sluiw*»  {\\p  |iHi*»iialU»h  (at  th«^  inlt»llp(1  Mdi^  Ih^ 
SPhi9p>?.     8MlU«*hhi'^*»  i»<  iH^^ihhin^  \y>  {\vp\\  dVtif  lU     'V\\p 

tpmwp^  havt)  Uii^l  thpir  MaMual  nuiliitity,  and  a  (buhki^H 
si«il(»  iilays  «|MiM  Ihi?  lit»s,  '\'\\p  \h^*ip  is  llu^  (jiddy  aUilwdi* 
(if  \\\p  iht>l»Ualrd,  liofMiii  \\\p  ^\p\t  has  di^ti(^hrial(^d  iiUw  n^ 
fppl  tUU  wht^n  (lUP  {w\m  t(i  t^xahdnp  th^  (tMhk  and  liuiU 
in  d<?tall,  il  is  m  \m^px-  iKissilil^  Ui  dt»«(Hivt?r  any  si^jn^*  (4 
Inf^iioiity,  *\%p\p  ^im^p  and  ht^anly  ari>  Ui  lit*  (lU^rvt^d  l« 
p\p\y  lint^t  I'hp  ann*»  aiul  Irj^s  ari?  nn*«Mr|»a»««»pd  in  (H^n^ph 
wp^^x  TUp  {\\p*i\  is  a  \m\\p\  df  nMl4<?  jMd|i(»uidn««t  In 
sj»in?  (if  {\\p  nuMttl  (MMulni(ini  liiht^np^s  and  pU»»iMiy  sull 
^pp\\\  tn  (-haiai  Ipiisp  {Up  y(nnld\d  t\^{\\Px  IMainly,  hrft>  wp 
havti  lht>  sntijn|iaU(in  (if  man's  hi^^hc^i  rnWwv  Uy  \\\p  lamivtni 
a(M(>n  (if  Ids  spnkj^Si  (-mdd  any  nn^  (H>nvt?riianl  wiUt  lh«? 
S(  nljUdr's  halill  (if  im|Mr»<«>iny  siMn^  {\pp\^  m^ntnji  Inid  Iht? 
xwmUp  \\p  (^amnl,  dnnln  Ihai  lids  is  so?  Tn  sj»wk  Ui«» 
|»am^(n^ly  dt  il,  as  sdim?  n(»iml  ( lilii"  havt»  dunp  hiH^iimK* 
il  diips  ndl  if»>|Hind  Id  \\\pk  idpal  (if  {Upp\i  divinity,  l» 
IhU  Id  \\\^^p  il  (»n  tls  m^tiis?  U  (hnnkmtni»>»s  (dntlntnl 
td  (Uppi'Pi  ihal  w<;»  shduld  dniy  havi^  \\\p  anvic^iU  vi?riii(Mi  ^1 
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the  tale  of  its  efTects  ?  Call  this  statue  by  some  other  name 
than  Bacchus,  and  we  have  a  lesson  of  the  highest  value  to 
mankind,  a  sermon  of  noble  philosophy  written  in  stone. 

In  the  Cupid  which  Michel  Angelo  also  completed  about 
this  time,  and  sold  to  Jacopo  Gallo,  we  have  another 
example  of  his  complete  emancipation  from  classical  in- 
fluences. Were  it  not  for  the  arrow  which  the  youth  is  in 
the  act  of  picking  up,  one  might  indeed  ask  why  such  a  title 
should  have  been  applied  to  it,  so  utterly  at  variance  does 
it  appear  with  the  fat,  saucy-looking  cherub  usually  associated 
in  the  popular  mind  with  the  god  of  love.  But  in  this 
statue,  we  have  something  exquisitely  refined  and  beautiful. 
The  pose  has  so  much  modesty  in  it  that  it  might  almost 
be  that  of  a  nymph.  The  face  wears  an  earnest  expression. 
In  the  fleshy  contour  of  the  breast,  and  the  soft  fulness  of 
the  right  shoulder  and  side,  there  is  an  inexpressibly 
youthful  appearance.  Force  is  communicated  to  it  by  the 
attitude  of  the  right  leg  which,  bent  double,  sustains  the 
body  and  is  about  to  raise  it  again  to  the  upright  position. 
The  history  of  this  piece  has  the  greater  interest,  since  it 
now  occupies  a  place  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
It  was  discovered  about  forty-four  years  ago  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Orti  Oricellari  at  Florence.  Cavaliere  Santarelli,  a 
sculptor,  and  Professor  Miliarini  had  gone  thither  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  and  pronouncing  an  opinion  on  some 
other  statues.  Chance  led  them  into  the  subterranean 
cellars  of  the  place.  There  one  of  them  came  upon  the 
Cupid,  and  calling  to  the  other  pointed  it  out  to  him.  They 
regarded  it  rapidly  with  what  light  they  could  procure,  and 
afterwards  more  closely,  the  result  of  the  second  examina- 
tion being  to  confirm  them  in  the  opinion  that  they  had 
before  them  an  original  by  Michel  Angelo.  Almost  the 
entire  left  arm  was  wanting,  and  this  has  been  replaced  by 
Cav.  Santarelli.  Since  then  it  was  purchased  for  the  English 
nation.  The  Bacchus  referred  to  above  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Bargello. 

Jacopo  Gallo  gave  Michel  Angelo  another  proof  of  his 
kindly  interest  by  obtaining  for  him,  from  the  Cardinal  of 
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St  Dents,  thon  acting  as  ambasHador  of  Charles  VII.  of 
Franco  at  tha  papal  court,  an  order  to  execute  a  Pietit 
in  marble.  The  sum  to  be  paid  for  the  work  was  450 
ducats  in  gold.  To  show  his  confidence  in  both  parties, 
he  gave  a  written  guarantee  that  the  money  should  be 
paid  as  stipulated,  and  that  the  execution  should  surpass 
in  merit  all  previous  works.  In  so  doing,  he  manifested  a 
far-seeing  conndcnco  in  the  artist's  powers,  which  was 
entirely  borne  out  by  the  result.  There  is  a  massive 
grandeur  in  this  group,  which  indicated  in  some  measure 
the  nature  of  the  productions  which  wore  shortly  to  follow. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  posture  of  the  dead  Christ  lying 
across  the  knees  of  the  Madonna  rendered  it  necessary  that 
she  should  bo  of  exceptionally  robust  stature.  Sublimity  is 
tho  dominant  feature  of  tho  figure  of  the  Saviour.  The 
limbs  are  rcflncd  without  being  weak,  giving  an  impression 
of  the  purest  beauty,  and  it  seems  as  though,  through  the 
symmetrical  softness  of  the  whole,  a  veil  had  been  drawn 
over  the  past  torture  and  agony.  The  face  of  the  Virgin 
is  not  less  striking  than  her  other  proportions.  It  is  that  of 
a  young  woman,  and  has  the  bloom  of  youth  clearly  marked 
upon  it.  This  surprised  Michel  Angclo's  contemporaries. 
But  his  reply  to  their  criticism  was,  that  he  had  purposely 
conferred  on  her  this  eternal  freshness,  partly  as  a  tribute 
to  chastity,  as  exemplified  in  her,  and  partly  as  an  em- 
blematic indication  of  the  working  of  divine  grace  in  her. 

A  second  Madonna  and  Child  was  probably  produced 
during  the  first  Roman  period,  and  may  have  been  anterior 
to  the  I'iettV.  It  was  bought  by  certain  Flemish  merchants 
of  noble  family,  and  was  shipped  to  Bruges  by  way  of 
Viarcggio.  The  name  of  the  purchasers  was  Mouscron, 
and  the  sum  they  paid  for  it  seems  to  have  been  aoo  ducats. 
It  is  a  work  of  great  gravity  and  simplicity.  The  attitude 
of  the  Virgin,  and  a  certain  regularity  of  the  lines,  seem  to 
indicate  a  life  of  repose.  In  the  contour  of  the  Child, 
on  tho  contrary,  there  is  an  appearance  of  irregularity,  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  the  right  arm,  which  is  passed  back 
towards  the  left  shoulder,  the  hand  resting  in  that  of  the 
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Mother,  whilst  the  eyes  look  down  over  the  elbow  in  dreamy 
seriousness.  The  posture  is  the  upright  one,  and  one  foot 
is  advanced  as  if  a  step  forward  were  about  to  be  taken. 
The  impression  one  receives  is  that  of  two  destinies  tem- 
porally united,  and  yet  distinct  and  separate. 

Whilst  Michel  Angclo  was  occupied  in  the  execution  of 
these  great  works,  he  received  from  time  to  time  letters 
from  his  family  in  Florence.  Their  affairs  were  by  no 
means  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Lodovico  had  lost  his 
post  at  the  customs  when  the  Medici  were  expelled.  His 
sons,  Buonarroto  and  Giovan  Simonc,  the  latter  a  scape- 
grace, were  assistants  in  a  cloth  merchant's  business,  but  it 
is  probable  that  their  earnings  were  very  scanty.  As  for 
Sigismondo,  the  youngest  of  them,  he  had  become  a  soldier. 
Pecuniary  difficulties  had  overtaken  them,  and  they  had 
appealed  to  Michel  Angelo  for  help.  Buonarroto  had 
even  come  as  far  as  Rome  in  order  to  impress  him  with  the 
true  state  of  their  misery.  His  generosity  was  then  and  at 
all  times  their  sheet-anchor.  In  spite  of  his  own  straitened 
circumstances,  he  promised  to  do  what  he  could  for  them. 
On  many  occasions  he  sent  them  sums  of  money,  which 
were  greedily  and  ungratefully  accepted.  Letters  continued 
to  pour  in  on  him  asking  for  more.  A  collection  of  them 
and  his  replies  has  been  made,  dating  from  the  year  I497» 
when  Francesca,  his  mother,  is  supposed  to  have  died.  They 
reveal  many  traits  in  his  character ;  his  kindly  filial  interest, 
his  monastic  self-denial,  his  long-enduring  patience,  inter- 
rupted once  or  twice  by  flashes  of  rage  and  indignation  at 
Giovan  Simone's  ribaldry,  here  and  there  a  mild  reproof  at 
his  father's  exactions.  It  transpires  in  one  of  Lodovico's 
letters  that  the  sculptor  was  thinking  of  starting  his  two 
brothers,  Buonarroto  and  Giovan  Simonc,  in  business  for 
themselves,  and  with  that  purpose  had  sent  funds  that  a 
shop  might  be  acquired.  The  writer,  after  thanking  him  for 
this  proof  of  his  aflcction,  continues  with  a  short  homily 
upon  economy.  It  was,  he  said,  very  good  in  itself,  but  too 
much  of  it  was  certainly  not  pleasing  to  God,  nay,  most 
injurious  to  soul  and  body.    Poor  living  was  the  sure  pre- 
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St  Denis,  then  •  u-o^'^^'^      .  .     u 

France  at  the  •  ^-'^       ■■  -^*/^^'"°"  ^^'  '^  ^''^ 

in  marble.     ^  ^^     ..-^^j:^^/^  JT  ''''  '*'^':!'^  "^^ 

ducats  in  goi  .  -  •:/.  V^i'^^^'''   ?? '  m  everything, 

he  gave  a  -  "  .^'-f  >^^T  "'V''  u  "^"^^  iT  ""^ 

paid  as  sti      ''  :...v^ '^:;^/^^^^^^^ ^°^"»  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  "°^ 

in  merit  r  "  ^'^  ^'^  "J  ^y/^  ^^'^'^n  was  followed  by  Michel 

far-seeinf  'J^-: 'f i  ^^  ^^*'"'^^^  ^^  Condi vi,  reveal  a 

^-  ^1  "/,   i^^'   u-Lii\dcU  And  this  shows  how  in  small 

entirely  /•,"'*    ,,/  «'//w^*'  ,  ^    .    . 

crandf  ^i^'^'^'"'  [kirt^^^^  '"^^  *^®  ''^^  creatures  of  their 

the  n  .<S«i  rf  ^i'"  r  "°^  "^f  ?y  ^t"  f"'"^'  "^^ 

In  t'  /'^'"'       V/r/i  ^''^  ^'^fi^"°"^  P^^'y»  although  these  un- 

i>/^ '*'^'^''''\.^flised  a  natural  tendency  in  that  direction. 

.  (/('//'f ^^''J'  ^^^j^^  of  things  that  those  whose  thoughts  arc 


t^ 


H  ii  l^ 


'"  fid  on  higti  ideals  in  any  branch  of  human  art  or 
^  concen^J^^  ^^^^y  manifest  negligence  in  matters  of  every- 

Ifl^irW '   ,^^^j  ^ngelo  was  essentially  typical   in   this 
d^y  "^^'  .   j^  (he  case  of  many  other  artists,  money  was 

^  "•' r  mily  o^^'fi^^  ^'"^  ^^  demand  a  substantial  recom- 
^f  "'*.  |,jj  patrons,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have 
^Th  (or  a  mere  pittance.     In  his  meals  he  was  so  frugal 

they  o(tcn  consisted  of  nothing  but  a  piece  of  bread. 

^^     'iv  affairs  induced    Michel  Angelo    to    return    to 

i?i  rtnce  in  the  beginning  of   1501.      What   their  exact 

as  is  not  apparent,  but  we  may  conclude  that  his 

^^^^^  anxiety  to  have  his  son  near  at  hand  was  the  main 


—    J  «^jg  quite  unworthy  of   comparison  with   those 
^8*0  .     L.J  nr^mr^pttid  whllst  at  Romc,  and,  from  an 


f  this  change.    The  first  work  on  which  he  was 

^"ILd  was  quite  unworthy  of  c 

5  he  had  completed  whilst  at 
•  '    noirit  of  view,  it  is  really  of  secondary  importance  ; 

artist'    '^  jgf  yfgs  a  large  one,  the  payment  considerable, 

^^}.l  .vw  uiibMcd  for  the  execution  somewhat  pro- 
longed. It  consisted  of  no  less  than  fifteen  statues  of 
Saints,  less  than  life  size,  which  were  intended  to  adorn  the 
chapel  of  the  Piccolomini,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Siena.  The 
Archbishop  of  that  city  ofiered  the  contract,  and  after  his 
elevation  to  the  papacy,  and  death,  it  was  renewed  in  1504 
by   his  next-of-kin.    Torrigiani  had  begun  one  of  the 
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is  supposed  to  have  been  finished  by  Michel 

Some  of  the  remaining  ones  may  have  been 

.  under  his  instructions,  but  it  is  scarcely  probable 

J  gave  very  much  attention  to  them,  for  his  thoughts 

.at  time  were  occupied  by  a  far  greater  enterprise. 

Among  the  masses  of  marble  encumbering  the  ground  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  quarters  of  the  Board  of  Works,  which 
superintended  alterations  and  repairs  in  the  cathedral,  was 
one  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  rest.  Its  measurement 
was  no  less  than  eighteen  feet  in  length.  It  had  been 
brought  from  Carrara  upwards  of  a  century  before,  at  the 
instance  of  a  sculptor  named  Agostino  d'Antonio  di  Duccio, 
who,  however,  had  so  unsuccessfully  blocked  it  out  whilst 
it  was  still  in  the  quarry,  that  when  it  reached  Florence  he 
was  unable  to  see  his  way  to  extract  anything  at  all  from 
it.  Since  then  it  had  been  lying  in  the  place  where  it  had 
first  been  deposited,  without  attracting  much  attention,  for 
no  one  was  bold  enough  to  undertake  the  task  of  treating 
it.  At  last,  however,  Andrea  del  Monte  San  Savino  came 
to  the  authorities  and  volunteered,  if  they  would  hand  it 
over  to  him,  to  make  the  attempt.  Whilst  his  offer  was 
under  their  consideration,  the  name  of  Michel  Angelo  was 
suggested.  He  was  questioned  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the 
project,  and  after  due  reflection,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
it  could  be  done.  They  then  asked  him  whether  he  would 
accept  a  commission  to  carve  a  statue  from  it,  and  he 
agreed  to  do  so.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  it  was  400 
ducats,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  though  his  rival  in 
this  instance  had  proposed  to  add  some  pieces  to  the  block, 
he,  on  the  contrary,  was  willing  to  deal  with  it  as  it  lay. 
Thus  originated  the  David,  or,  as  it  was  then  frequently 
called,  the  Giant, 

In  a  shed,  composed  partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  stone, 
constructed  at  a  short  distance  from  the  cathedral,  Michel 
Angelo  began  his  work  on  a  Monday,  the  13th  day  of 
September  1501.  He  was  allowed  two  years  in  which  to 
complete  it.  A  salary  of  six  golden  florins,  or  about  two 
pounds  sixteen  shillings  a  month,  was  granted  to  him  during 
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that  period,  and  such  scaffolding  or  tiianual  assistance  as 
he  might  require  was  fVeely  pwmised  to  him*    To  guido 
him  \\\  his  enterprise,  he  formed  t\to  wax  models,  still  to  W 
seen  in  the  Buonarroti  Museum*    As  these  differ  fYx)m  ono 
another,  It  Is  clear  that  whereas  no  one  else  could  havo 
carved  a  single  statue  fVom  the  unshapely  block  of  ntarhlc. 
he  was  able  to  imagine  a  couple*     Bey*ond  this  slight  help 
and  that  of  drawitigs,  he  had  nothing  save  his  powerful 
imagination  to  nely  upon*    One  realises,  therefore,  how  a>m 
plctely  this  statue,  which  is,  It  is  needless  to  remark,  a  rkt' 
^&krrt^  was  also,  owing  to  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties 
of  Its  execution,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  a   jV%f-  rfV 
f^fve^    The  sculptor*s  fVeedom  and  energy  In  handling  his 
tools  is  graphically  described  by  one  of  his  contem|>orarios. 
Seizing  his  chisel  and  mallet  he  would  attack  the  stone 
with  such  vigour  that  It  seemed  as  If  h«  would  hew  it 
literally  to  pieces.     Many  times  his  cuts  would  approach  to 
within  a  hair^s  breadth  of  that  which  It  was  al>solutoly 
essential  to  leave*    At  the  age  of  sixty  he  could  chip  aw*iy 
more  bits  in  an  hour,  the  same  writer  tells  us,  than  three 
young  stone-cutters  would  in  a  much  longer  time*     Kut  ii 
must  not  be  concluded  from  these  signs  of  impetuosity, 
that  his  mode  of  working  was  at  all  haphazards    The  chief 
lines  of  his  figure  ^^'ere  drawn  with  much  care  upon  tho 
stone  before  operations  were  begun,  and  in  his  later  yi^rs 
he  had  recourse  to  life-size  models  In  order  to  render  hi^ 
creations  the  more  faultless.     His  progress,  howewr,  In  this 
case  was  at  first  extremely  rapid,  for  on  February  «8,  1504, 
that  Is  scarcely  six  months  fVom  the  date  of  Its  commemx* 
ment,  the  statue  was  already  declared  to  be  half  finlsluM. 
We  may  take  It,  hoNvever,  that  this  merely  tncludetl  the 
roughest  of  the  work,  that  In  which  the  sculptor  betrannl 
most  haste  and  Imjvatience.    It  was  not  until  nearly  two  vi^rs 
more  had  passed,  that  the  \>*ork  was  finally  completeil*  whieh 
shows  the  extreme  care  bestowed  upon  the  finishing  t\>uche^ 
Two  problems  then  remained  to  be  solved,  namely,  the 
choice  of  a  site  for  the  statue,  and  the  means  to  l>e  cmphwl 
In  transporting  and  erecting  It*    It  was  a  question  which 
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interested  almost  the  whole  of  Florence^  and  all  among  her 
citizcnsi  who  possessed  artistic  talent  or  renown,  were  con- 
vened in  meeting  to  offer  their  opinions.  The  first  matter 
was  then  fully  discussed  for  the  space  of  several  hours, 
Francesco  Filarete,  architect  and  chief  herald  of  the 
Signory,  began  the  debate  by  proposing  that  the  statue 
should  be  erected  opposite  the  door  of  the  Palazzo  Vccchio, 
where  Donatello^s  Judith  then  stood,  or  if  for  any  reason 
this  were  rejected,  then  in  the  adjoining  courtyard  in  the 
place  of  the  same  sculptor's  David.  He  was  followed  in 
turn  by  many  others,  amongst  whose  names  the  most  inter- 
esting are — Andrea  della  Robbia,  Fillippino  Lippi,  David 
(thirlandajo,  Sandro  Botticelli,  Francesco  Granacci,  Biagio, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Pietro  Perugino.  Diverse  views 
were  expressed  regarding  the  suitability  of  this  or  that  site ; 
one  speaker  preferring  the  Logia  dei  Lanzi,  on  account  of 
the  cover  it  afforded,  another  the  steps  of  the  Duomo,  and 
a  third  a  position  in  the  Piazza  del  Palazzo  Vecchio,  where 
the  lion  or  Marzocco  stood.  P'inally,  Picro  di  Cosimo 
concluded  the  proceedings  by  advocating  that  the  choice 
should  be  left  to  Michel  Angclo  himself.  This  was 
adopted,  and,  in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  the  angle  of  the 
palace  of  the  Signory  was  selected. 

Amongst  those  who  were  charged  with  the  transport  of 
the  colossal  figure  were  Simone  del  PoUaiuolo,  Antonio  da 
San  Gallo,  Baccio  d'Agnolo,  Bernardo  della  Ciccha,  and 
Michel  Angelo.  A  most  elaborate  apparatus  was  con- 
structed to  insure  its  safety  during  the  removal.  Great 
beams  were  used  to  sustain  it ;  ropes  were  passed  round  it 
to  prevent  it  from  swaying  to  and  fro.  Fourteen  movable 
tollers  were  passed  under  its  gigantic  carriage.  It  was 
nioved,  strange  to  say,  in  the  upright  position.  A  wall  was 
broken  down  in  order  to  let  it  pass.  At  night  a  watch  was 
kept  over  it,  as  the  malevolence  of  some  prompted  them  to 
throw  stones  at  it.  Four  days  were  spent  in  conveying  it 
from  the  shed,  which  saw  its  birth,  to  its  destination,  and 
forty  men  were  employed  in  the  task.  In  the  slowness  of 
its  progress,  the  precautions  taken,  and  the  commotion  and 
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interest  which  it  evoked  amongst  the  citixenNp  it  reminds 
one  of  Virgil's  description  of  the  entry  of  the  wooden  honic 
into  til e  city  of  Troy. 

An  amusing  incident  is  said  by  Vasari  to  have  occurrt^d, 
when  the  statue  was  in  its  place,  and  the  autliorities,  together 
with  other  persons  of  consequence,  gathered  round  it  to 
criticise  or  to  expatiate  upon  its  merits.  The  honest  Piero 
Soderinii  Oonralonier  of  the  Republic  and  friend  of 
Machiavelli,  was  amongst  those  who  o/Tered  an  opinion. 
Looking  up  at  the  head,  his  attention  seemed  to  be  attractcil 
by  the  nose,  and  he  turned  to  Michel  Angelo  to  enquire 
whether  It  were  not  a  little  bit  too  large,  The  sculptor, 
willing  to  humour  the  foibles  of  so  good  a  man,  hid  some 
marble  dust  in  his  hand,  took  his  file,  mounted  the  ladder, 
and  pretended  to  work  off  a  portion  of  the  disturbing  features. 
Soderini,  who  had  seen  some  tiny  fragments  fall,  congratulated 
the  artist  on  the  effect  of  the  change,  saying :  "  You  have  put 
more  life  into  it,"  and  the  sculptor  descended,  having  satisfied 
his  critic  without  spoiling  his  work.  The  only  damage  which 
to  the  present  day  has  occurred  to  it  was  in  the  year  1597, 
when,  during  a  popular  uprising,  a  stone  hurled  by  one  of  the? 
contending  parties  struck  the  left  arm  and  broke  it.  To 
Vasari  and  (.*dcchino  Salviati  gratitude  is  due  for  having  on 
that  occasion  carefully  collected  the  pieces,  which  rendered 
the  restoration  of  the  statue  possible.  It  was  not,  howevrr, 
until  1873  that  it  was  decided  to  withdraw  it  from  the  rani^t: 
of  all  missiles  and  the  deleterious  action  of  the  elements,  by 
placing  it  in  a  hall  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

One  naturally  looks  in  the  first  instance  to  the  biblic  nl 
story,  in  attenipting  to  discover  the  source  whence  Michrl 
Angelo  drew  his  inspiration  in  the  execution  of  this  noble 
work.  One  feature  in  the  description  of  the  son  of  Jcshc 
may  be  noted  at  once,  lie  is  mentioned  as  being  of  very 
youthful  appearance.  Saul,  enciuiring  his  origin,  alludes  to 
him  as  a  stripling.  It  is  dear  then  that  he  was  not  full- 
grown,  or  at  least  that  he  was  not  completely  developed.  Vet 
he  it  was  who,  whilst  he  was  still  tending  his  father's  sheep, 
had  one  day  tracked  a  lion,  and  on  another  occasion  a  bear, 
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in  order  to  recover  from  them  lambs,  which  they  had  stolen 
from  his  flock.  He  had  overtaken  them,  and  with  but  little 
in  the  way  of  weapons,  he  had  slain  them,  so  that  he  must 
have  been  possessed  of  prodigious  strength.  Here  we  have 
the  meaning  of  those  powerful  hands,  which  must  have  struck 
every  one  who  has  looked  upon  the  statue.  They,  and  in 
a  minor  degree  the  head,  constitute  the  only  details  in  the 
whole  to  which  exception  has  been  taken.  From  a  purely 
idealistic  point  of  view,  there  may  seem  to  be  some  room  for 
criticism.  The  hands  are  large ;  they  are,  if  you  prefer  to 
state  it  so,  out  of  proportion  with  the  rest.  But  are  we  right 
in  thus  judging  a  work  of  which  the  essential  character  is 
realistic?  If  we  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  sculptor,  if  we 
ask  ourselves  how  exceptional  physical  force  could  have  been 
better  manifested  in  one  of  David's  years,  and  in  what  way 
more  consonant  with  nature  than  by  the  prominence  which 
is  given  to  these  parts,  we  shall  be  readily  convinced  that 
any  objection  to  them  is  not  really  justified.  Consider  for  a 
moment  the  effect  which  would  have  been  produced  had 
their  size  been  reduced  instead  of  being  increased.  The  point 
at  issue,  however,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  less  one  of  degree — 
for  to  discuss  that  would  in  most  men  be  presumptuous — 
than  of  intention.  Large  hands  in  vigorous  though  immature 
youth,  brought  up  under  conditions  similar  to  those  which 
influenced  the  growth  of  the  Jewish  shepherd  boy,  are  not 
'  an  abnormality,  they  are  the  rule.  Such  a  consideration 
doubtless  guided  the  great  sculptor  in  forming  them.  More- 
over^ there  are  times  when  the  hands,  more  perhaps  than  other 
portions  of  the  human  body,  vary  and  increase  in  size.  Such 
a  moment  is  indicated  in  the  proportions  of  the  right  hand, 
as  may  be  clearly  seen  by  the  veins,  which  stand  out  so  pro- 
minently, partly  owing  to  the  pendent  position  of  the  arm. 
By  this  hand  the  fatal  blow  is  shortly  to  be  delivered,  and  it 
is  well  that  force  and  lusty  vigour  should  be  strongly  marked 
in  it. 

For  our  present  purposes,  we  may  consider  the  rest  of  the 
biblical  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  rival  champions  as 
consisting  of  two  essential  parts,  namely,  the  defiance  and 
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the  actual  encounter.  We  are  told  in  the  seventeenth 
chapter  or  Samuel  that  each  in  turn  threatened  to  give  the 
flesh  of  his  opponent  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  after  which  they  approached  one  another, 
Goliath  advancing  with  his  massive  shield,  David  running 
to  meet  him  with  his  sling  and  stones,  A  more  or  less 
exact  representation  of  any  one  of  the  various  phases  of  the 
combat  itself  was  probably  excluded  from  the  possibilities, 
amongst  which  the  sculptor's  choice  lay,  on  account  of  the 
narrow  limits  imposed  on  him  by  the  form  of  his  material 
There  remain,  therefore,  the  short  periods  before  and  after 
this  interchange  of  threats.  It  was  one  of  these,  in  all 
probability,  which  he  selected,  and  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to 
recognise  this  fact  for  the  comprehension  of  the  lines  and 
meaning  of  the  statue.  In  many  of  his  works  he  has  pre- 
ferred to  depict  scenes  of  intense  and  vigorous  action.  In 
this  case,  however,  what  we  have  is  a  momentary  pause. 
This  gives  a  dual  character  to  the  figure,  which  is  of  great 
interest.  The  attitude  of  the  whole  is  a  marvel  of  unstrained 
ease.  The  body,  which  is  of  the  finest  proportions,  rentb 
chiefly  on  the  right  leg,  yet  in  such  a  way,  with  such  slight 
pressure,  that  no  bracing  of  the  muscles  seems  necessary  in 
order  to  sustain  it,  The  right  shoulder  is  inclined  in  the 
same  direction,  and  the  arm,  with  its  plainly  marked  liiceps, 
hangs  down]  whilst  the  hand,  with  a  trace  of  determination, 
grasps  the  piece  of  wood  to  which  one  end  of  the  sling  i^ 
attached.  Roughly  speaking,  repose  seems  to  predominate 
on  one  side  of  the  body,  and  desire  for  action  on  the  other. 
The  left  heel  is  just  raised  from  the  ground  as  if  a  forward 
movement  were  premeditated ;  the  left  hand,  too,  holds  the 
stone  and  centre  of  the  sling  in  readiness.  In  the  neck  and 
head,  signs  of  awakened  attention  are  slightly  more  ap|>arent. 
The  brows  are  contracted,  the  nostrils  moderately  dilated ; 
the  eyes  are  turned  towards  the  advancing  champion  of 
Israel's  enemies.  Yet  even  here  there  is  no  indication  of 
excitement,  and  just  as  in  the  limbs  and  body,  latent  force 
and  elasticity  are  the  leading  features,  so  in  the  face  cool- 
ness and  indexible  resolve  are  most  prominent.     It  is  not 
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the  contemptuous  and  insolent  courage  of  the  Philistine, 
derived  from  his  own  immensity  of  stature,  that  we  meet 
with;  it  is  a  calm  and  profound  trust  in  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
Therein  is  the  keynote  of  the  treatment  of  the  subject. 

If  we  were  to  look  for  a  second  influence  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  sublime  statue,  we  might  ascribe  something  to 
the  political  position  of  Florence.  Her  citizens,  jealous  at 
that  time  of  their  republican  institutions,  had  been  defending 
their  territory  with  great  difficulty,  but  with  ultimate  success, 
against  the  sometimes  open,  sometimes  disguised  hostility 
of  Caesar  Borgia  and  his  confederates.  MachiavelU's  activity 
and  attempts  to  organise  the  military  forces  had  given  zest 
to  the  efforts  of  those  whose  office  it  was  to  uphold  the 
standard  of  liberty.  Many  dangers,  however,  still  threatened 
them,  and  the  position  of  the  Government  was  such,  that  in 
reality  they  could  only  look  for  safety  to  their  own  strenuous 
exertions  and  to  the  courage  which  the  people  might  derive 
from  belief  in  their  destiny  and  a  trust  in  God.  These 
were  feelings  which  the  David  was  eminently  calculated  to 
inspire,  but  to  what  extent  Michel  Angelo  desired  this,  it 
would  be  rash  to  say.  It  is  well  known,  however,  what 
eloquent  expression  the  misfortunes  of  his  country  afterwards 
found  in  the  statues  of  Day  and  Night,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  in  the  year  1503  he  also  took  a  lively  interest 
in  public  affairs. 

Both  whilst  Michel  Angelo  was  still  working  on  the 
David,  and  immediately  afterwards,  many  commissions  were 
offered  to  him,  which  he  in  general  accepted  with  more 
willingness  than  prudence,  and  although  deeds  were  drawn 
up  and  exchanged  between  the  respective  parties,  several  of 
them  remained  a  dead  letter.  One  of  these  was  a  contract 
to  carve  twelve  figures  of  the  Apostles,  each  of  the  height  of 
four  and  a  quarter  cubits,  and  to  deliver  them  to  the  Consuls 
of  the  Arte  della  Lana,  and  the  Operai  of  the  Duomo,  at 
the  rate  of  one  per  annum.  A  house  and  workshops  were 
expressly  built  for  the  sculptor,  and  it  was  agreed  that,  in 
addition  to  materials  and  any  assistance  he  might  need,  he 
should  receive  a  stipend  of  a  trifle  less  than  a  pound  a 
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month,  The  ftgreement,  however,  soon  fell  through,  and 
all  thftt  now  reinftlns  to  nmrk  It  l»  ft  head  of  St  Matthew, 
preserved  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  which,  owing  to  Us 
having  been  only  begun  Is  merely  of  Interest  as  Indicating  in 
some  respects  the  master's  method  of  working,  His  long 
chisel  marks,  and  his  mode  of  removing  the  surface  of  the 
stone  are  easily  traceable.  So  numerous  were  his  engage- 
ments at  this  time,  that  It  Is  scarcely  surprising  if  he 
abandoned  one  which  was  perhaps  not  the  most  interestlngi 
and  certainly  not  very  profitable.  Two  other  unfinished 
works  belong  to  this  period,  They  are  circular  reliefs 
In  marble  representing  the  Madonna  and  Child.  One  of 
them  has  found  Its  way  to  Burlington  House,  whilst  the 
other  remains  in  the  Bargello,  Although  Incomplete,  they 
are  extremely  Interesting,  for  amply  sufficient  has  been  done 
to  them  to  suggest  the  rest.  They  have  been  aptly  termed, 
«*  Sketches  In  Marble,"  The  one  now  In  England  was 
executed  for  Taddeo  Taddel,  that  In  Italy  for  Bartolomeo 
IMttI,  The  former  is  remarkable  for  Its  plcturesqueness  and, 
If  one  may  hazard  the  word.  Its  raclness,  The  two  children 
seem  to  be  disporting  themselves  in  guileless  lnnocenrt% 
Christ  appears  to  be  on  the  point  of  hiding  from  St  John  In 
the  folds  of  the  raiment  of  the  Virgin,  who  wears  an  expres- 
sion of  placid  contentment,  'I'he  grouping  of  the  thrre 
figures  Is  especially  pleasing. 

In  addition  to  these  reliefs,  Michel  Angelo  had  been 
occupied  with  the  preparation  of  the  model  of  a  second 
David,  the  casting  of  which  In  bronze  was  effected  by 
Bdntuletto  da  Rove«»ano,  It  had  been  requested  by  Pierrr 
de  Rohan,  afterwards  Duke  of  Nemours,  who,  at  that  tim«*, 
enjoyed  an  influential  position  at  the  Court  of  LouU  XII. 
Yielding  to  the  necessity  of  gratifying  so  powerful  a 
personage,  Hoderini  had  taken  up  the  matter  and  had 
begged  Michel  Angelo  to  satisfy  the  French  nobleman's 
demand.  During  the  progress  of  the  work  de  Rohan  lobt 
his  hold  upon  the  royal  mind.  Soderlnl's  object,  however, 
underwent  no  change,  and  not  wishing  to  throw  the  statue 
away  by  bestowing  It  on  one  who  could  no  longer  be  of 
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service  to  Florence,  he  offered  it  to  Rubertet,  the  King's 
secretary.  For  a  while  it  stood  in  his  castle  at  Blois,  after 
which  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  sovereign,  where  its 
history  unhappily  ends. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  these  occupations  Michel 
Angelo  again  returned  for  a  while  to  painting.  The  transi- 
tion,  however,  was  too  rapid  for  him  to  be  able  to  rid  himself  ^ 
entirely  of  those  influences  to  which  he  had  been  subjected 
in  the  sister  art,  and  if  it  is  true  to  say  of  some  of  his  reliefs 
that  he  sketched  in  marble,  it  is  not  less  justifiable  to 
affirm  that,  with  respect  to  some  at  least  of  his  early 
pictures,  he  carved  in  colour.  This  is  evident  in  his  Holy 
Family,  executed  at  the  instance  of  his  friend  Doni,  who, 
when  it  was  presented  to  him,  wished  to  offer  but  half  the 
price  asked,  although  in  the  end  he  was  forced  by  the 
indignant  sculptor  to  pay  double.  In  this  picture  he 
reverts  to  some  of  the  methods  of  the  early  painters,  thus 
giving  ground  for  the  belief  that  he  was  not  familiar  with 
the  newer  processes  then  in  use  amongst  his  contemporaries; 
but  in  addition  to  this  there  is  much  coldness  in  the 
colouring,  the  drapery  of  his  personages  has  something 
sculpturesque  about  it,  and  the  pictorial  planes  are  said  to 
be  improperly  graduated.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  technical 
difficulties,  which  were  afterwards  overcome  with  surprising 
completeness,  Michel  Angelo  produced  in  this  group  figures 
which  deservedly  attracted  and  engrossed  the  attention  of 
his  fellow-artists.  He  was  about  to  give  a  still  more 
astounding  example  of  his  power  of  intuitively  divining  the 
secrets  of  Art. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  only  artist  who  was  at  that  time 
at  all  capable  of  measuring  himself  with  Michel  Angelo,  and 
who  till  then  was  accounted  his  superior  in  painting,  had 
received  a  commission  from  the  Signory  to  paint  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  great  hall  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio.  He  had 
chosen  as  his  subject  for  that  purpose  the  victory  of  the 
Florentine  troops  over  the  forces  of  Filippo  Maria  Visconti 
in  1440.  The  work,  representing  two  groups  of  cavalry 
struggling  fiercely  round  a  standard,  was  executed  with 
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groAt  Nplrit  And  a  porfani  nmNtery  of  tono  And  effiitctt 
Unlu(!kily,  tho  itittthod  riinploywi  to  dry  th«  colour*,  whirli 
cottMUtml  In  tha  ll^hllnK  of  AraM,  (!auNt^<l  thoNo  of  lh«  lownr 
pArt  of  tlin  ()Alntli)K  to  run*  Plaro  HodarinI,  who  in  hU 
quiat  wAy  did  inurh  for  Art,  nm\i  for  MIdtd  An^ttlo  a1«0|  And 
rdqui'Nidd  hlin  to  undc^rtAkd  tho  drrorAilon  of  the  o|>tiONitc 
waII.  Tha  cornnilNNlon  wan  promptly  A(!<:tipt«d  tiy  hinii  And 
In  thn  lAttor  Imlf  of  iho  ymr  1504  he  Imd  Uafiun  to  c/illr/:t 
nmtcirlAlM  f(jr  i\w  (^Artoon,  from  whl<4)  th»  frtiWH)  waa  to  hn 
pAlnltd  I  In  fully  rctro^nUml  tho  formldAhIn  (!hArA<:tor  of 
thfi  rIvAlry  into  which  hn  hAd  brrn  drAwn,  hut  ronfid<?nt 
In  hU  powrrK,  h«  «filrr'lt*d  a  mihjnrit  In  thw  trtiAtmrnt  of 
whl(;h  hn  could  Nhow  then)  to  ilmir  uinioHt  AdvAntA^e.  ThU 
ltd  found  in  An  oplHodn  of  th»  WAr  A^Alnvt  I'Ina.  It  wan  the 
NurprUd  of  A  compAny  of  i^'lornnthui  Noldlrtm  hy  Hir  John 
IlAwkwood  And  IiIn  ICn^tlNh  followorN,  who  CAino  upon  thrm 
middnnly  whilst  thay  waw  In  the  Act  of  hAthin((.  1*h»  m'^tw 
to  which  thiM  (KU'urrnncn  gAva  rlHn  wan  ono  CApAJdo  of 
nxclilr)j|  th«  nioNt  nIukk'**!}  ln)A[jlnAtlon,  In  thn  Imndu  of  An 
ArtUt  AN  powerful,  oriKluAl,  And  hrllllAnt  an  MIchol  Antjdo, 
itN  poNNlhilltInN  ImcAmn  At  once  unlimited,  At  no  othi;r 
peti(id  of  hJN  cArecr  wan  Nuch  An  opportunity  oflbreil  for 
dlNplAyluK  the  opulonca  And  mAKnldccnco  of  hiN  |(<?niu«. 
'J'hnra  every  Nlmde  of  feellnj(  AtuJ  tivary  ex|>roNNlon  of  fiu:«  - 
contenidd  exultAtion,  dA/.ml  hewlldern)ent|  mirth,  terror, 
Anger,  ImNte,  deNpAlr  might  Imve  been  dcph  ted  ;  men,  Um^ 
in  every  condition,  Nom»  rmked,  Nome  clotlicd,  Nome  Armed, 
otherN  defenceleNN,  theNe  rUNhIng  to  ojipoNe  tho  enemy,  tho«c 
Nerking  NAlety  In  (IlKht,  men  NtAndhig,  kneeling,  bending 
down,  Niiting,  lying,  ('nniching,  Nprlnging,  on  fo<it,  on  home- 
l)Ack,  AtnidNi  A  criulUNed  uiann  of  NctAttered  gAnnentN,  Nwcrnh, 
And  hreuHt  plAtcN.  KeniArkAble,  it  AppeArN  from  VANAri'N 
Account  of  it  ImNed  on  hearNAy,  wan  the  figure  of  An  old  man 
with  A  wreAth  ol  ivy  on  hiN  head  Un  NhAde,  VAinly  Attempting 
to  drAW  hiN  liONe  over  hU  wetted  limhN,  IiIn  NtrAlned  muNrle« 
plAlnly  reveAling  hiN  Agony  of  mind,  whlUt  IdN  moutit  and 
feAtureN  aIno  were  contorted  with  feAr  And  impAtienre. 
TtieNo  two  cArtoonN  l)acAme,  i\w  NAme  liiogrAplier  rolAtei, 
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the  school  for  the  whole  world,  and  all  who  studied  or 
imitated  them  were  famous.  He  mentions  some  of  those 
who  did  S0|  amongst  them  Aristotele  da  San  Gallo,  Raffaello 
Sanzio  da  Urbino,  Granacci,  Bandinclli,  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
Rosso,  and  Pontormo.  Benvenuto  Cellini,  too,  adds  his 
evidence  as  to  their  great  merit,  saying  of  Michel  Angelo^s 
that  it  surpassed  all  his  other  works,  not  excluding  those  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  and 
if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  incentives 
to  supreme  effort  which  competition  gave,  we  may  at  least 
believe  that  this  great  mural  painting  was  a  work  without 
equal  in  the  history  of  Art  for  the  way  in  which  it  portrayed 
human  form  and  feeling. 

It  is  a  matter  of  most  profound  regret  that  both  of 
these  superb  pieces  of  wall  decoration  should  so  soon  have 
disappeared.  With  them  vanished  the  cartoons  also,  that  of 
Michel  Angelo  being  torn  into  many  fragments,  it  would 
seem,  by  artists  in  whose  hands  it  had  been  left  for  purposes 
of  study.  Baccio  Bandinelli,  who  at  one  time  thought  his 
own  works  equal  to  the  David,  has  been  accused  by  Vasari 
of  destroying  it,  but  his  testimony  is  unsupported,  and  it 
would  be  most  unjust  to  condemn  him  on  the  strength  of 
it.  All  that  now  remains  of  this  work,  in  addition  to  an 
engraving  by  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi,  is  preserved  at 
Holham  and  at  Vienna  in  the  Albertina  Gallery.  It 
consists  of  a  transcript  in  chiaroscuro,  a  few  drawings  by 
Michel  Angelo,  and  a  sketch  for  the  whole  composition. 

Whilst  the  great  artist  was  engaged  in  the  composition 
of  his  cartoon,  he  was  called  away  by  a  summons  from  Pope 
Julius  II.  He  left  Florence  about  the  beginning  of  1505, 
and  returned  in  April  of  the  following  year  to  complete 
his  work.  The  events  of  this  period,  short  though  it  was, 
are  yet  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  constitute  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  story  of  his  career.  The 
motives  which  induced  him  to  change  so  suddenly  the 
scene  of  his  labours  can  only  be  guessed.  The  conditions 
under  which  he  was  then  living  were  so  favourable  to  the 
development  of  his  genius,  that  from  this  point  of  view  the 
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step  he  then  took  seems  to  have  been  a  great  sacriflcc. 
Florence  was  certainly  at  that  time  the  centre  of  an  artistic 
movemcnti  the  equal  of  which  had  not  been  seen  since  the 
days  of  the  ancient  Cireeks.  The  number  of  celebrated 
artists  assembled  there  was  greater  than  could  be  found  in 
any  other  city.  Nothing  comparable  to  this  activity  could 
be  met  with  in  Rome,  and  yet  Michel  Angelo  required  but 
little  persuasion  in  order  to  make  him  resolve  to  go  there. 
There  were  not,  it  is  true,  many  things  which  his  fellow- 
workers  could  have  taught  him,  and  the  remains  of  ancient 
Art  were  more  abundant  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
Perhaps  the  pecuniary  offers  made  to  him  were  favourable, 
and  though  Michel  Angelo  did  not  aspire  to  become  rich 
for  his  own  sake,  yet  he  was  anxious  to  provide  for  his  father 
and  brothers.  Therefore,  it  may  well  have  appeared  to  him 
that  there  was  greater  security  in  entering  the  service  of  the 
Supreme  Pontiff  than  in  undertaking  commissions  for  his 
numerous  but  not  always  generous  patrons. 

Giuliano  della  Rovere,  who  had  succeeded  Pius  III.,  was 
a  man  of  immense  vigour  and  ambition,  impatient  in  the 
face  of  obstacles,  unbounded  in  his  projects,  terrible  in  his 
wrath.  His  desire  for  power  was  not  the  base  greed  of  the 
Borgias ;  it  was  the  result  of  an  intensely  proud  and  com- 
bative nature.  Impetuosity  made  him  often  unscrupulous. 
Temporal  affairs  outweighed  spiritual  matters  with  him  in 
the  discharge  of  his  office,  and  the  sword  appeared  to  him 
a  more  fit  means  with  which  to  advance  the  cause  of 
Christianity  than  the  Cross.  His  courage  was  carried  to 
the  degree  of  temerity,  and  his  physical  energy,  when  he 
had  passed  the  ago  of  sixty,  exceeded  that  of  most  youths  of 
twenty.  In  his  policy  he  was  both  spirited  and  tenacious. 
He  skilfully  planned  the  overthrow  and  brought  about  the 
humiliation  of  Venice.  He  dreamed  for  himself  a  well- 
established  preponderance,  if  not  universal  dominion, 
within  the  limits  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  with  patriotic 
ardour,  for  which  he  has  obtained  credit,  he  issued  his 
famous  war-cry  of  *'  Out  with  the  barbarians !  ^*  In  |)eacc, 
as  well  as  war,  he  was  anxious  to  display  his  powers  and  to 
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find  scope  for  his  restless  activity.  Thus  we  see  him 
surrounding  himself  with  men  of  great  genius  in  art  and 
architecture,  laying  out  schemes  for  them  to  execute,  and 
extending  to  them  in  the  progress  of  their  work  the  most 
liberal  encouragement. 

Many  of  his  attributes  were  those  of  Michel  Angelo  also. 
In  common  with  him  the  sculptor  possessed  a  love  of  vast 
enterprises,  a  contempt  for  difficulties,  a  fiery  temper,  and  a 
strong  individuality.  .  Both  were  imbued  with  the  creative 
instinct,  and  whilst  the  one  hewed  statues  from  enormous 
masses  of  stone,  the  other  carved  for  himself  a  kingdom  out 
the  body  of  Italy,  and  founded  schools  of  painting  and 
sculpture.      Their  actual   accomplishments  fell  short  on 
more  than  one  occasion  of  their  lofty  aspirations,  but  they 
occupied,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  a  commanding  position, 
and  have  left  behind    them,  the  artist  an  imperishable 
supremacy,  the  Pope  the  record  of  a  great  ruler  and  liberal 
patron.     Alike  in  their  good  qualities  they  resembled  one 
another  in  their  weak  points  also.    They  were  superstitious ; 
they  were   suspicious;   at  times  they  could  appear  to  be 
slightly  mean,  though  in  reality  this  defect  was  foreign  to 
their  nature.     Irascibility  was  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  in  their  character.     In  Michel  Angelo  it  took  the 
form  of  nervous  irritability  leading  to  an  ungenerous  com- 
ment on  the  works  of  his  rivals;   in  Julius  11.  it  was 
manifested  by  terrible  gusts  and  explosions  of  passion. 

According  to  one  account,  Michel  Angelo,  after  his 
arrival  in  Rome,  was  obliged  to  wait  some  months  before 
the  Pope  gave  him  employment  This,  however,  in  the 
light  of  a  more  exact  calculation  of  the  way  in  which  his 
time  was  spent,  appears  to  be  erroneous.  It  is  probable 
that  he  almost  immediately  received  the  order  to  prepare 
diagrams  for  his  patron's  tomb,  and  as  soon  as  these  were 
sufficiently  advanced  to  give  a  rough  idea  of  what  he 
contemplated  erecting,  a  mine  of  marble  and  a  treasury  full 
of  money  were  placed  at  his  disposal.  He  himself  journeyed 
to  Carrara  to  superintend  the  cutting  of  the  blocks  on  which 
he  was  to  work,  and  their  despatch  by  sea  to  Rome.    The 
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amount  of  matrrtdl  which  he  prepared  and  which  was  al\cr- 
warils  accumulated  upon  the  stiuare  in  fVont  of  St  Peter's 
may  he  estimated  by  the  fact  that  at  one  time  no  less  than 
thirty-four  carts  were  charged  and  ready  to  depart*  Such 
duties  were,  however,  but  a  poor  occupation  for  one  bo  gifte*! 
as  Michel  Angelo,  and  during  the  eight  months  that  ho 
was  on  the  spot  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  elaboration 
of  his  designs,  and  also,  as  a  pastime,  to  the  carving  of  a 
Colossus  from  the  native  rock  upon  the  sea-coast,  which 
might  be  seen  by  mariners  from  afar»  To  his  regret, 
howe\Tr,  he  was  unable  to  complete  this  work* 

Further  notions  of  the  magnitude  of  this  undertaking 
may  be  gathered  by  Condivl's  description  of  the  projectc<l 
monument*      It  was,  it  appears,  to  take  the  form  of  a 
gigantic  |)arallclogram,  thirty-four  feet  in  length  and  twenty- 
three  in  breadth*     Forty  statues  and  several  Ivis-reliefs  were 
to  adorn  its  sides*    Tainting,  Sculpture,  Architecture,  and  tlic 
Liberal  Arts  were  to  be  represented.     Above  this  was  to  In? 
placed  a  sarcophagus  with  an  angel  on  either  side,  the  one 
weeping  to  mark  tlie  grief  of  the  world  at  his  loss,  the  other 
smiling  as  a  sign  of  tlie  rejoicing  In  Heaven  at  his  advent 
there.      Colossal    though    the    undertaking    was,    Michel 
Angelo  might,  had  circumstances  fauiured  him,  still  ha\-e 
finished  it.     But  many  things  were  destined  to  happen 
which  should  Impede  his  progress  and  discourage  his  effortu* 
In  the  shadow  which  such  a  vnst  enterprise  threw  upon  alt 
others  lurked  envy*     Raphaers  uncle  Ummante  had  grown 
Jealous  at  the  |>artlal  eclipse  of  his  nephew*B  fame,  and  well 
knowing  that  Michel  Angelo^s  reputation  as  a  sculptor  wa^ 
unassailable,  he  took  another  line  of  attack*      Feigning 
to  believe  that  the  Po[>e  was  tempting  l*it)vldcnce,   he 
cunningly  whispered  In  his  ear  that  tombs  are  meant  for  the 
dead.     Accustomed  though  he  was  to  ride  rtiugh-shod  over 
every  obstacle,  Julius  may  have  started  l>ack  at  the  B|>ectre» 
and  his  interest  In  the  monument  certainly  began  to  (lag. 
Other  projects  were  allowed  to  intervene,  but  after  his  death 
in  151;),  measuiTS  were  taken,  according  to  his  wishi  for  the 
continuance  of  the  work*    A  contract  was  then  drawn  up 
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by  the  executors,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  for  the  sum 
of  16,500  ducats  in  gold  the  whole  should  be  completed  in 
seven  years.    This  second  project  differed  from  the  first  in 
several  important  respects,  but  when  the  size  of  the  statues, 
now  numbering  thirty-eight,  is  considered,  it  appears  to  have 
been  a  scarcely  less  arduous  undertaking.      Its  general 
nature  has  been  revealed  to  us  by  the  skilfully  directed 
efforts  of  Professor  Middleton,  who  having  examined  two 
companion  sketches  by  Michel  Angelo,  the  one  at  Berlin 
the  other  in  Florence,  has  since  then  put  them  together, 
thus  evolving  what  in  all  probability  approaches  very  closely 
to  the  master^s  contemplated  design.    According  to  Vasari 
no   less  than  seventeen  figures  for  this  monument  were 
partially  executed,  the  greater  portion  at  Rome.     Progress 
with  it,  however,  was  slow  and  intermittent.     In  1516  it 
was -again  remodelled  on  a  much  smaller  scale  with  respect 
to  the  statues,  which  were  reduced  by  half,  but  with  this 
signal  disadvantage  that  two  of  them,  the  Captives  of  the 
Louvre,  then  completed,  were  no  longer  included  in  the  list. 
This  necessitated  a  third  contract,  which  was  followed  six- 
teen years  later  by  a  fourth.     At  that  period  the  executors 
of  Julius  II.  were  no  longer  alive,  and  the  Duke  Francesco 
Maria  della  Rovere,  who  was  acting  in  their  place,  was  more 
inclined  than  they  had  been  to  insist  upon  the  fulfilment  of 
the  agreement.    He  had  recourse  to  law  in  order  to  compel 
the  sculptor  to  deliver  work,  for  which  he  claimed  that  he 
had  been  paid.    By  the  mediation  of  Pope  Clement  VII., 
who  was  then  employing  Michel  Angelo,  the  matter  was 
arranged.    It  seemed  indeed  to  be  a  principle  with  the  Popes 
that  debts  to  the  living  should  be  paid  before  those  due  to 
the  dead,  and  the  sculptor  protested  in  vain  that  his  efforts 
belonged  to  others  by  a  prior  right  of  mortgage.    Paul  III. 
was  like  his  predecessor  in  this  respect.     His  one  ambition, 
he  said,  was  to  become  Pope  in  order  to  direct  the  energies 
of  this  prince  of  artists.     He  came  to  his  studio,  accom- 
panied by  eight  or  ten  cardinals,  saw  the  Moses  with  the 
figures  which  surrounded  it,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
enough  had  been  done  to  satisfy  the  relatives  of  his  first 
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(mtion.  It  WAS  uselcRB  fut  him  to  plead  hln  cotitrart* 
"Wheie  1»  It/'  eHp(l  Pflul,  "that  1  timy  tlefltmy  It?**  nnd 
whctt  MlrliH  Angplo  tlirpfltrtietl  to  retire  to  (ietioflf  he  fltill 
Inslslrtl.  A  rompromise  whb  flfijreetl  to,  Nftllftrftrtory  to  thf* 
Duke  (Juldolmltlo,  now  and  ftUtcesBor  of  Kraiicpst-o  Mariit 
delltt  Kovere.  Hius  hln  lalumrs  were  Interrupted.  Tvn 
years  panned  l)y  and  the  ({uentlon  ngaln  arone.  At  that  time 
this  name  Duke  of  Urhlno  wrote  to  Michel  Angelo  inti- 
mating hlB  readihens  to  accept  the  Moses  and  two  other 
figures,  which  were  those  of  Active  and  (.^mtemplatlve  Life, 
as  full  satisfaction  of  his  claim.  The  former  of  these  the 
master  Hnlshed  hy  a  supreme  elTort,  for  he  was  then  tn  his 
sixty-seventh  year,  the  latter,  together  with  all  other  details 
of  the  mtjnument,  were  handed  over  to  his  assistants.  At 
length,  after  a  disagreeable  rpiarrel  between  them  had  been 
settled  by  an  appeal  to  the  Duke,  it  was  terminated. 

It  Is  highly  ly|)irrtl  of  the  uncertainly  which  existed  In  the 
course  of  alTairs  in  the  papat^  that,  though  no  edifice  wns 
at  first  ccmsldered  large  enough  to  receive  this  tomb,  the 
completed  portitnt  of  it  Is  now  to  be  found  In  one  of  the 
smallest  churches  In  Ktune.  Yet,  if  the  project  was  whittled 
away  through  the  jealous  intervention  of  a  series  of  I'dpcs, 
If  what  we  now  see  remains  unfinished  In  certain  points 
of  detrtil,  nevertheless,  the  centre-piece  of  the  whole  Is  a 
monument  In  itself,  greater  many  times  than  was  ever  liefore 
or  probably  ever  will  be  raised  In  memory  of  any  humnn 
being.  It  Is  a  creation  of  the  most  sublime  grandeur,  and 
the  efTect  is  almost  to  crush  and  terrify  the  l)eholder.  *rhe 
more  one  looks  at  it  the  more  one  Is  fascinated  by  Its  impos- 
ing presence.  In  the  world's  history  there  has  been  but 
one  Moses  either  In  the  flesh  or  In  stone.  Yet  it  Is  some 
thing  more  than  the  represcntatltm  of  a  single  Individual. 
It  Is  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  most  noble  and  elevated  In 
the  s()irit  of  the  Old  Testntiienti  In  this  figure  we  have  not 
merely  the  leader  of  the  Jews,  but  the  High  Priest  of  Jehovah, 
the  Just  though  wrathful  Ood  of  Israel.  It  Is  nlmost  as 
chnracterlslic  cjf  Hebrew  thought  as  the  Psahns  of  David  or 
as  an  epii:  poem  might  have  been.    Nothing  ccmiparable  to 
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it  can  be  discovered  in  Greek  or  Roman  Art  nor  yet  in  modern 
sculpture.  It  stands  alone  in  its  solitary  magnificence,  and 
dwarfs  everything  which  the  mind  can  set  beside  it. 

As  in  the  David,  the  attitude  is  half-way  between  repose 
and  action.  Had  there  been  more  of  the  former,  force 
would  have  been  sacrificed,  and  had  the  latter  predominated, 
dignity  might  have  been  diminished,  whilst  the  quality  of 
justice  would  have  been  less  apparent.  The  vigour  which 
the  left  leg  reveals  is,  however,  most  striking.  Bent  back  so 
far  that  the  foot  is  almost  lost  sight  of,  it  imparts  to  the 
sitting  posture  a  degree  of  life  which  could  not  be  attained 
by  any  other  means,  without  disturbing  the  character  of  the 
figure.  Its  gigantic  proportions  are  well  indicated  by  the 
length  of  the  right  leg  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle.  Yet  power 
is  not  so  marked  in  the  arms  and  muscles  generally  as  in  the 
face  and  head.  The  frame  is  wonderfully  robust,  but  there 
is  no  excess  of  fleshiness.  The  physical  attributes  of  this 
statue  are  evidently  subordinated  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
nature.  Many  parts  are  of  extreme  elegance,  particularly 
the  feet  and  the  right  hand,  which  plays  with  the  flowing 
patriarchal  beard.  The  drapery  falls  in  folds,  in  which  grace 
and  stateliness  are  blended.  The  thighs  alone  are  hidden 
by  it,  the  whole  form  of  the  body  being  observable.  The 
slight  covering  on  the  shoulders  adds  nobility  to  the  head 
and  neck. 

When  the  interest  of  Julius  IL  in  the  scheme  for  the 
erection  of  his  tomb  began  to  wane  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  restoration  of  St  Peter's,  which  had  been  begun  in  the 
time  of  Pope  Nicholas,  and  continued  under  Paul  II.  With 
so  ambitious  a  man  as  the  successor  of  Pius  III.  it  virtually 
meant  the  rebuilding  of  the  whole,  and  that  the  undertaking 
might  be  commenced  as  soon  as  a  favourable  opportunity 
presented  itself,  he  had  commanded  San  Gallo  and  Bramante 
to  prepare  plans  for  it.  Of  these  two  men  the  former  was 
Michel  Angelo's  intimate  friend,  and  on  many  occasions  he 
was  to  be  seen  at  his  house  or  in  his  company.  This  con- 
nection alone  would  in  some  measure  have  accounted  for 
Bramante's  dislike  for  the  sculptor,  since  he  regarded  San 
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Gallo  as  a  rival,  and  dreaded  the  increase  in  authority  which 
might  accrue  to  his  party  through  the  promising  genius  of 
this  new  member.  In  addition  to  this  there  was  the  in- 
voluntary blow  struck  at  Raphael's  reputation,  which  rankled 
in  his  uncle's  breast,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  there  were  other 
reasons  which  tended  to  make  this  feeling  of  jealousy  on  his 
part  more  intense.  His  ability  as  an  architect,  although  it 
has  been  the  subject  of  criticism,  was  recognised  in  the  fullest 
possible  manner  by  the  very  porson  who  was  afterwards  the 
victim  of  his  ungenerous  plots.  A  letter  exists  in  which 
Michel  Angelo  not  only  approved  his  project  for  its  simplicity, 
its  ample  provision  for  light,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
proximity  of  surrounding  structures  is  avoided,  but  also 
unhesitatingly  condemns  the  action  of  those  who,  like  San 
Gallo,  adopted  another  course.  Yet  if  Bramante  was  a  man 
of  considerable  talent,  he  was,  however,  utterly  unprincipled, 
not  only  in  his  relation  with  his  fellows,  but  even  in  the 
execution  of  the  large  contracts  which  were  entrusted  to  his 
care.  These  he  carried  out  in  the  spirit  and  manner  of  a 
jerry  builder,  concerned  only  with  the  external  appearance 
of  things  and  the  prompt  payment  of  his  accounts.  Walls 
and  buttresses  were  packed  by  him  with  all  kinds  of  rubbish, 
and  in  some  cases  they  would  have  given  way  during  his 
lifetime  had  they  not  received  substantial  support.  In  the 
destruction  of  many  very  valuable  portions  of  the  old  basilica 
of  St  Peter's  he  showed  an  equal  degree  of  recklessness. 
The  fear  that  Michel  Angelo,  whose  independence  and 
freedom  of  speech  were  doubtless  known  to  him,  might 
enlighten  the  Holy  Father  as  to  the  true  nature  of  his  acts, 
made  Bramante  particularly  desirous  to  cause  his  departure 
from  Rome.  How  this  was  brought  about  the  sculptor 
himself  relates. 

In  a  letter  to  Giuliano  da  San  Gallo,  written  from  Florence 
on  the  and  of  May  1506,  he  alludes  to  a  conversation 
between  the  Pope,  his  Master  of  Ceremonies,  and  a  jeweller, 
in  which  his  Holiness  expressed  himself  determined  not  to 
spend  any  more  money  on  stones,  either  large  or  small. 
Almost   immediately  after    this  incident,  Michel    Angelo 
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addressed  his  patron,  asking  him  for  a  certain  sum  to  defray 
the  current  expenses  of  the  tomb.  The  condition  of  his 
accounts  was  indeed  an  ample  justification  of  his  demand, 
for  at  a  considerable  cost  he  had  brought  workmen  from 
Florence,  had  furnished  his  house  with  beds  for  them,  had 
handed  them  a  portion  of  their  wages  in  advance,  and  had 
even  been  obliged  to  borrow  aoo  ducats  from  Baldassare 
Balducci,  his  friend,  in  order  to  keep  the  work  going.  Of 
the  sequel  to  the  interview  with  Julius,  there  are  several 
versions,  three  of  which  are  based  on  the  sculptor's  own 
words,  and  comparing  the  details  he  gives  in  each,  we  may 
suppose  what  happened  to  have  been  as  follows :  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Pope's  injunction  he  appeared  on  Monday 
morning  at  the  Vatican.  On  some  pretext  he  was  put  off. 
He  came  again  on  Tuesday,  but  obtained  no  settlement ; 
he  appeared  on  Wednesday,  and  was  requested  to  present 
himself  on  Thursday,  which  he  did  with  like  result.  At 
last  on  Friday,  without  disguise,  he  was  refused  admission. 
A  Bishop  of  Lucca  was  standing  by  when  this  occurred, 
and  said  to  the  servant  who  had  carried  out  the  papal 
command,  **  Do  you  know  who  this  man  is  ?  "  to  which  the 
fellow  replied,  '*  Excuse  me,  sir,  I  have  orders  to  act  thus." 
Thereupon  Michel  Angelo  hurried  home  and  wrote  a  hasty 
note  to  the  Pope,  which  runs : — "  Most  blessed  Father,  I 
have  been  turned  away  from  the  palace  to-day  by  your 
orders,  therefore  I  give  you  notice  that  henceforth  if  you 
require  me  you  must  seek  me  in  other  places  than  Rome." 
Having  despatched  it  to  Messer  Agostino,  the  steward,  for 
presentation  to  the  Pope,  he  summoned  a  carpenter  who 
lived  with  him,  and  charged  him,  together  with  a  stone 
heaver,  to  sell  all  that  the  house  contained,  after  which  they 
were  to  repair  to  Florence.  Scarcely  had  he  given  these 
directions,  than  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  almost 
without  a  break  to  Poggibonsi,  situated  in  Florentine 
territory,  some  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Rome.  At 
that  spot  he  was  overtaken  by  the  horsemen  of  Julius,  who 
bore  a  letter  calling  on  him  to  return,  if  he  did  not  wish  to 
incur  the  writer's  displeasure.    He  professed  his  willingness 
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to  do  so  if  the  terms  of  the  contract  were  fulfilled,  but  at 
the  mesgengers  could  give  him  no  promise  or  guarantee  to 
that  effect,  unmoved  by  their  remonstrances  he  pursued  his 
way  to  Florence.  Another  account  says  that  he  returned  a 
haughty  answer  to  Julius,  but  this  seems  to  be  In  strange 
contradiction  with  his  own  letter,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  this  second  expression  of  his  feelings,  cited  by  Condivi, 
his  biographer,  was  a  verbal,  not  a  written  one. 

After  this  stormy  rupture  in  the  relations  of  these  two 
Irascible  men,  both  appear  to  have  been  ecjually  desirous  to 
And  a  mode  of  reconciliation.  Michel  Angelo,  in  his  letter 
to  Giuliano  da  San  Gallo,  alludes  to  the  fact  of  his  having 
some  marble  already  prepared  at  Carrara,  and  professes  his 
readiness  to  employ  it  for  the  monument,  only  stating  that 
he  could  do  so  at  Ichs  cost  in  Florence  than  in  Rome.  The 
Pope,  through  the  same  medium,  was  endeavouring  to  con- 
vince the  artist  that  he  had  no  longer  anything  to  fear  in 
returning  to  his  task,  for  which  funds  were  to  be  allowed 
him.  Nor  was  Branmnte  any  longer  able  to  discredit  him. 
How  persistently  he  tried  to  do  so  we  learn  from  a  letter 
written  by  Pietro  Roselli,  in  which  he  informs  Michel 
Angelo  that  in  his  presence  Bramante  had  endeavoured  to 
lead  Julius  to  believe  him  unwilling  to  obey  his  summons, 
and  incapable  of  executing  the  project  then  meditated  of 
painting  the  vault  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  On  hearing  this, 
Roselli  vigorously  protested  against  these  insinuations,  and 
with  such  effect  that  his  opponent  was  silenced.  Meanwhile, 
diplomacy  had  been  put  in  motion  with  a  view  to  obtain  the 
sculptor's  speedy  return,  For  this  purpose,  three  briefs  had 
been  despatched  to  the  Signory,  urging  them  to  take  action 
in  the  matter.  Soderini,  as  a  consetjuence  of  these  repeated 
demands,  all  more  or  less  couched  in  the  form  of  threats, 
intervened,  and  warmly  besought  Michel  Angelo  to  comply 
with  these  requests,  plainly  telling  him  that  the  Republic 
was  unable  to  undertake  a  war  on  his  behalf.  It  was  even 
proposed  as  an  additional  guarantee,  that  he  should  go  as 
the  State'N  ambassador.  In  spite  of  these  counsels  and 
advances,  he,  however,  remained  firm  in  his  resolve  not  at 
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that  time  to  set  his  foot  again  in  Rome.  His  motive  for 
this  seeming  obduracy  must  be  sought  in  his  fear  of 
Bramante's  enmity,  and  this  is  clearly  stated  in  his  letter  to 
Giuliano  da  San  Gallo,  in  which  he  says  that  had  he  not 
fled,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  found  a  tomb  himself, 
before  that  of  Julius  was  terminated.  Accordingly,  he  took 
up  his  pencil  to  continue  his  work  upon  the  cartoon  of  the 
Battle  of  Pisa,  and  wait  until  a  change  of  circumstances 
should  give  him  complete  security.  This  was  not  long  in 
coming. 

Towards  the  close  of  August,  in  the  year  1506,  Julius  IL 
had  set  out  at  the  head  of  an  army  against  Perugia  and 
Bologna.  The  former  city,  under  the  dominion  of  Gian 
Paolo  Baglioni,  had  at  once  submitted  to  him,  and  flushed 
with  this  success  he  had  then  impetuously  hastened  on  to 
lay  siege  to  the  stronghold  of  the  Bentivoglios.  The  defec- 
tion of  their  French  allies  left  them  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
attack,  and  when  to  this  abandonment  Louis  XII.  added 
the  treachery  of  joining  their  enemy,  the  heads  of  this 
family  recognised  the  uselessness  of  further  opposition  and 
fled.  In  the  moment  of  his  entry  into  Bologna,  Julius,  eager 
that  some  durable  monument  should  celebrate  his  victory, 
thought  again  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  bade  the  Cardinal  of 
Pavia  write  an  urgent  letter  to  the  Signory,  requesting  his 
immediate  presence.  As  the  reasons  which  prevented  him 
from  going  to  Rome  had  no  bearing  in  this  case,  he 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  provided  by  Soderini  with  two 
letters,  one  to  his  brother,  the  Cardinal  of  Volterra,  the 
other  to  the  prelate  just  mentioned,  he  left  Florence  for 
the  papal  camp.  The  tone  of  these  messages  shows  the 
high  esteem  and  aflection  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
Gonfalonier.  He  is  recommended  as  one  who  would  do 
anything  if  treated  well  and  kindly,  as  an  excellent  young 
man,  and  as  an  artist  without  his  equal  in  the  world,  praise 
which  was  not  less  deserved  than  it  was  sincerely  given. 
On  his  arrival  in  Bologna  he  went  to  attend  Mass  in  the 
Church  of  San  Petronio.  There  the  servants  of  the  Pope 
observed' him,  and  brought  him  at  once  into  their  master's 
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presence.    The  latter's  face  wore  a  displeased  expression  as 

he  turned  to  him  and  said :  **  Instead  of  coming  to  us,  thou 

hast  a))parently  waited  till  we  should  seek  thee  out.''    To 

this  Michel  Angelo  kneeling,  respectfully  replied,  asking 

for  pardon,  and  excusing  himself  on  the  ground  that  if  he 

had  done  wrong  it  was  under  the  influence  of  the  blow 

which  his  expulsion  had  been  to  him.    Fortunately,  perhaps, 

for  the  sculptor,  but  unfortunately  for  himself,  a  bishop,  who 

had  been  sent  to  palliate  his  offence,  now  stepped  forward 

and  said :  **  He  has  done  this  through  ignorance ;  outside 

their  art  these  artists  are  all  so.''    At  this  interruption  the 

Pope's  emotion  got  the  better  of  him,  and  turning  angrily 

upon  the  speaker  he  exclaimed :  "  Who  art  thou  to  condemn 

him  ere  we  have  done  so  ?    Get  thee  hence,  thou  ignorant 

and  contemptible  fellow,  and  may  ill  accompany  thee." 

So  the  unlucky  prelate  turned  and  fled,  followed  by  the 

bystanders,  who,  to  the  reproof  he  had  received,  added 

jeers,  insults,  and  blows.    After  this  typical  explosion  the 

signs  of  the  Pope's  wrath  disappeared,  and  having  formally 

pardoned  the  supplicant,  he  readmitted  him  into  his  favour. 

The  work  which  Julius  was  meditating  when  he  wrote  to 

Florence  for  Michel  Angelo,  proved  to  be  a  huge  statue  of 

himself.    It  was  to  be  of  bronxe,  and  was  to  be  placed  over 

the  entrance  to  the  Church  of  San  Petronio.     In  its  vast 

pro[)ortions  it  might  have  been  compared  to  the  Moses. 

Its  height,  although  the  sitting  posture  was  the  one  selected, 

was  not  less  than  fourteen  feet,  and  from  this  the  mass  of 

metal  reciuired  may  be  to  some  extent  conjectured.     This 

was  obtained  from  a  large  bell  belonging  to  the  Dentivoglios, 

a  damaged  cannon  offered  by  the  people  of  Uologna,  and 

perhaps  from   other  sources.      Although   Michel  Angelo 

represented  to  his  patron  that  ho  had  never  undertaken 

work  of  this  kind,  Julius,  nevertheless,  insisted  that  it  should 

be  done,  saying  that  he  should  try  until  he  was  successful. 

Accordingly,  he  made  his  preparations  gave  an  order  for 

tons  of  clay  to  be  brought  to  his  workshop,  a  pavilion 

behind  the  church,  erected  his  scaffolding,  and    started 

energetically   upon    the    model,      Pietro    Urbano,    Lapo 
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d* Antonio  di  Lapo,  a  sculptor  connected  with  the  Office 
of  Works  of  the  Cathedral  at  Florence,  and  Lodovico  dek 
Buono,  a  caster  in  metals,  came  at  his  request  to  lend 
their  aid,  and  though  they  were  not  all  three  equally 
serviceable  to  him,  the  work'progressed  with  marvelloua 
rapidity.  Within  three  months  of  the  day  when  he 
received  the  commission  the  portion  in  clay  was  almost 
finished,  and  some  six  weeks  later  the  model  in  wax  was 
also  completed. 

Julius,  before  leaving  Bologna  in  February  1507,  came  to 
judge,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  the  execution  of  his  project 
He  was  represented  in  pontifical  robes  with  the  tiara  upon 
his  head,  his  right  hand  outstretched  in  the  act  of  giving 
the  Benediction,  and  with  the  keys  of  St  Peter  in  the  left. 
But  at  that  stage  the  last-mentioned  detail  was  not  com* 
pleted,  and  the  sculptor  appealed  to  his  patron  for  advicei 
asking  him  whether  he  would  care  to  be  represented  aa 
holding  a  book,  in  answer  to  which  he  exclaimed:  '*A 
book  ?  No,  rather  a  sword,  for  I  am  not  versed  in  letters  I  '* 
Then  remarking  the  somewhat  vigorous  action  of  the  right 
hand,  he  said:  "Does  that  hand  bless  or  menace?'' 
"Holy  Father,"  was  the  ready  reply,  "it  threatens  the 
people  of  Bologna,  if  they  be  not  prudent."  The  Pope 
was  well  satisfied  with  what  he  had  seen,  and  when  he 
quitted  the  town  he  left  behind  him  1000  ducats  for  the 
expenses  of  the  undertaking.  Michel  Angelo  also  was 
pleased  at  the  thought  of  regaining  the  favour  he  had  to 
some  extent  lost,  and  gave  expression  to  that  feeling  in 
letters  to  his  family  in  Florence,  In  order  to  make  sure  of 
the  casting,  he  begged  the  services  of  the  Maestro  Bernardino, 
founder  of  guns  to  the  Florentine  Republic,  who,  having 
obtained  permission  fix>m  the  Signory,  duly  arrived  and 
charged  himself  with  that  most  delicate  task.  The  opera< 
tion  was  timed  for  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  a  furnace 
was  built  for  the  purpose.  The  first  attempt,  however, 
proved  a  failure,  the  statue  firom  the  waist  upwards  being 
incomplete.  Less  dismayed  than  Bernardino,  the  sculptor 
decided  to  make   another  attempt.      This   he   did   by 
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breaking  down  the  furnace,  rebuilding  It,  and  working  in  the 
metal  from  above  until  the  whole  form  woi  filled.  Although 
he  wai  «ucce«tiful  in  hii  endeavour,  there  utill  remained 
much  to  be  done  with  file  and  chUel,  for  the  CMt  wai 
exceedingly  rough.  On  February  9i,  1508,  at  the  hour  of 
fifteen,  according  to  aNtrological  calculation  the  moit  pro* 
pitioufl  moment,  the  Htatue  wa«  unveiled  in  the  presence  of 
a  great  crowd  of  admiring  citixeni.  The  event  wai  cele* 
brated  by  the  muNic  of  pipen  and  drumn,  and  by  a  diiplay 
of  flreworkff.  The  coIosRal  figure  wan  afterwards  hoisted  to 
its  place.  Three  years  later  the  followers  of  the  llenti- 
voglios  wreaked  their  indiscriminate  vengeance  on  the  work 
of  art  by  hurling  it  down  upon  the  pavement  below.  I  jtter 
still,  it  was  sent  as  a  present  to  Alfonso,  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
who  out  of  the  body  cast  a  cannon,  known  on  account  of 
its  sl/e  and  origin  as  La  Oiulia.  Thus  in  two  at  least  of  the 
enterprises  which  Michel  Angelo  undertook  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  this  most  powerful  Pope,  his  statue  and  his  tomb, 
we  have  an  object  lesson  on  the  vanity  of  human  things 
and  the  fickleness  of  fortune. 

The  difficulties  with  which  Michel  Angelo  had  at  this 
time  to  contend  were  not  only  of  a  technical  nature. 
Moved  either  by  his  desire  to  save  money  for  his  family,  or 
by  the  uncertainty  attending  the  operation  of  casting,  or 
ptirhaps  acting  in  obedience  to  his  own  self-denying  pro- 
clivities, he  was  living  in  what  in  our  day  would  be  called  a 
state  of  abject  meanntiss,  and  even  then  could  not  have 
betin  c^onsidertid  as  far  removed  from  that  condition.  He 
had  hired  a  room,  together  with  a  large  bed,  on  which,  after 
their  exertions  were  over,  he  and  his  three  assistants  retired 
to  rt^Ht.  If  they  all  slept  in  their  clothes  and  paid  little 
attention  to  washing,  as  seems  probable,  if  too  it  be 
reinnntbered  that  in  1507  the  plague  was  raging  at  Hologna, 
it  will  be  uttttn  that  the  risks  and  discomforts  of  such  a  life 
were  suflficient  to  try  the  powers  of  the  strongest  roan. 
'i'liey  do  not  seem  to  have  affected  the  sculptor  in  any  way ; 
but  the  moral  effect  of  this  intimacy  on  one  of  his  com* 
panions,  the  aforesaid  Lapo,  was  to  make  him  suppose  himself 
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the  equal  of  his  master,  and  with  jaunty  impudence  he  went 
about  the  town  speaking  of  the  monument  as  if  it  were  half 
his  work.  Other  causes  of  complaint  he  also  gave,  for 
when  he  was  sent  to  make  a  bargain  for  a  large  quantity  of 
wax,  over  700  lbs.,  he  returned,  stating  that  it  was  to  be 
obtained  for  a  sum  considerably  above  that  really  asked. 
All  this  occasioned  Michel  Angelo  much  displeasure,  and 
he  finally  gave  him  leave  of  absence.  This  he  did,  in  spite 
of  the  great  need  in  which  he  stood  of  help,  because  he 
considered  it  necessary  to  assert  his  supremacy.  Unluckily, 
Lodovico,  who  was  a  good  and  steady  workman,  was 
persuaded  to  abandon  his  task,  in  order  to  make  his 
comrade's  fault  seem  less  than  in  truth  it  was.  When  the 
two  reached  Florence,  they  told  their  own  tale  to  Lodovico 
Buonarroti,  and  so  impressed  by  it  was  this  injudicious  old 
man,  that  he  wrote  soon  after  to  admonish  his  son  for  his 
hard  and  unjust  treatment  of  them.  A  reply  came,  couched 
in  calm  and  faintly  ironical  language,  clearly  demonstrating 
that  the  writer  had  been  guilty  neither  of  severity  nor 
injustice,  and  advising  that,  for  the  honour  of  the  family, 
they  should  have  naught  to  say  to  such  a  worthless  fellow 
as  Lapo  had  proved  himself  to  be.  The  example  of  gener- 
osity, which  during  this  period  he  continually  gave,  shows 
the  shallowness  of  the  charges  so  lightly  brought  against 
him,  and  also,  it  must  be  confessed,  how  ill-appreciated  his 
character  was  at  home.  In  this  undertaking  there  was  but 
little  money  to  be  made.  In  addition  to  their  maintenance 
he  had  granted  an  allowance  of  eighteen  ducats  monthly  to 
Lapo,  and  twelve  to  Lodovico,  whilst  of  the  thousand  left 
by  Julius,  four  and  a  half  was  all  that  remained  to  pay  him 
for  his  skill  and  pains.  Yet  we  gather  from  his  letters  that 
he  was  even  then  arranging  to  help  his  father,  not  from  his 
earnings,  for  he  had  none,  but  from  his  savings  deposited  in 
a  bank  at  Florence.  Filial  affection  and  warm  brotherly 
love  were  manifested  in  all  his  communications,  and  he 
never  closed  them  without  asking  for  news  of  Giovan 
Simone,  who  afterwards,  by  his  loose  conduct,  caused  him 
so  much  anxiety.    Thus  his  benevolence,  forbearance,  and 
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ft)rfllud(<,  \\kp  \h^  i\m\ii\^  of  All  fruly  grt^Al  m^n,  r^v^ftl^ 

Oil  hlH  riJtwm  to  l^lufunrp  In  Mftrdi,  i gftUi  Mli^Hi*!  Anjii»ti» 

^i«t»|ilit^h04  himsplf  In  »h^  hortjn  Pliui,  wtw«i  th«  w«fkshtt(t, 

liiillt  fiif  him  Uy  ihii  t)rti*^t*  wf  Works  of  lh«  t'flthprtmJ,  An4 

Niill  At  hiN  (tls(iMtit4l,  w»N  i^lHmtMil,    In  rt'i^iumNt)  to  th(»  M 

\\)^^  of  hlN  (i^tht^r  Mn\  linHhidri^,  h^  would  doubilt^i^ti  Havo 

pt'rtl(:)r)'(^(}  to  iPiOftln  tli^r^,  m(\  ftnlMh  ftt  hlfi  i^Afii^  ih^  numt^rouH 

UHnotH|4^tn(l  wofkH  whirh  h^  hftd  l^ft  behind  him  aI  Ibv 

tlm*»  of  hl«  dPi4ttnio-ti  fof  ttom«.    I^'rom  that  ^»lty,  how^vwr, 

i'Mm  ft  HPW  «iimmoofi,  whi^^h  \w  judi^prt  it  prudent  to  oli^y, 

fop  had  hn  not  rioop  »o,  il  would  i^PHftlnly  hftvp  bd  to  a 

flnfll  fuptufp  with  thti  H^nd^f  of  it.    Ho  hi*  hftdti  fflf^w^ll  to 

I,M(}{jvii"o,  who  ht^d  just  dMftf^d  him  to  hp  ft^Pi^d  ffom  all 

imtt^ruftl  Auilmrlty,  a  mi\wf  mm^^^i^My  Ai't  it  may  h^  sAid, 

in  vi()w  of  th«i  fm^t  that  thi^  wholt?  fftmily  dt^p^nd^d  on  hinii 

And  hAst()n<»d  southwArds.    Julius  was  th@n  no  lonni^F  think' 

inn  of  his  tomhi  mid  At  thnlf  flrst  m^t^tinit  t)^  hifofrnt^d  him 

thAt  his  ohj^i^t  in  smidlu^  for  hltn  was  to  pror^pd  At  om-'o 

with  thn  dn(M)mtlon  of  thp  Histinii  ('hA^tJl,    "  l^Ainting,"  was 

tlu*  fpply,  *Ms  not  my  piMfps^ion,"    Hut  Ihp  Holy  V^{\wf 

would  A<=^*p|H  no  fpfusfti,  Atut  Although  At  ppftAin  momonis 

Mii'hpl  Ang^lo  nmy  hAvt^  doubled  th«  fiuftirir*ney  of  his 

tm'huU'Al  knowlmlgfj,  yr^t  tln^  (^mnd^ur  of  tht)  rsntt^Fprisi^t,  And 

{\\0  wry  diltiruUir^s  to  Im  ov^iirun)^,  must  hAVi^  ('onstiiutifd 

Attr^fHions  whj(-'h  h^  rould  not  Imv^i  t^Asily  witlistood.     As 

it  WAS,  hp  hownd  to  thfj  pontiflt'Al  taommAnd, 

As  proptm^d  hy  th^  lU^m^  \\^t^  rnmmi'^slon  mmsistod  in  a 
fi=(iM'o  pAhUiu^j  of  ihM  Twfilvp  Apot^tWs,  to  Im  i^it^rutpd  for 
tlip  *im\  ot  30^0  dm'His,  1'h0  AiiUl,  howpvfir,  polntpd  oiU 
to  him  thAt  h0  would  prolmhly  nrnki*  hut  ^*a  poor  thln^  cif 
it,"  And  wh^n  Ask^d  wity,  Itp  rmf'usml  his  WAnt  of  sympathy 
fur  \\\P  suhjc>(  t  hy  SAyiuH  that  thd  Aposdr^s  wertt  poor  mc*ti. 
Had  h(^  AH(id  on  ttm  su^gr^t^dnni  his  rt^sllsm,  it  Is  probAldiH 
would  tmvti  Ind  him  to  d^pitit  lln^m  as  ttu^y  r»Ally  wt^rc^,  An4 
not  AS  Ih^y  fiw.  too  olt^n  rt^prtisrintnd  in  reli((iouH  t<diflrcm. 
l^'oiumAtt^ly,  his  patron  wai  wis()  «nou||h  to  Allow  bim  tci 
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select  for  treatment  whatever  pleased  him  best,  and  with 
what  marvellous  skill  and  intuition  he  did  so  we  now  well 
know.  Bramante  was  charged  with  the  erection  of  scaffold* 
ing  for  the  work,  and  performed  his  task  by  slinging  it  from 
above.  The  chief  defect  of  this  was,  that  no  means  existed, 
when  once  it  was  withdrawn,  of  filling  up  the  holes  in  the 
plaster  through  which  the  cords  had  been  passed  to  secure 
it.  It  may  be  that  the  measures  taken  for  the  admission  of 
light  from  below  were  inadequate.  In  any  case,  to  his 
enemy's  deep  disgust,  but  with  the  Pope's  authority,  Michel 
Angelo  had  this  platform  taken  down,  and  another  put  up 
from  below.  In  some  respects,  at  least,  the  construction  of 
tiie  latter  must  have  been  much  simpler,  for  we  are  told 
that  from  the  sale  of  superfluous  ropes  a  contractor  was  able 
to  pay  his  daughter's  dowry. 

It  is  but  natural  that,  for  a  work  of  this  description,  in 
addition  to  the  scaffolding,  there  were  many  other  matters 
requiring  forethought  and  attention.  The  vault  itself  had 
to  be  plastered ;  colours  had  to  be  sent  for  from  Florence, 
and  Michel  Angelo,  in  a  letter  to  a  certain  Friar  of  that  city, 
mentions  some  of  those  of  which  he  stood  in  need.  There 
were  also  a  host  of  models  to  be  assembled,  for  it  is  stated 
that  every  one  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-three  figures 
in  that  immense  tableau  was  drawn  from  nature.  This  in 
turn  gave  rise  to  the  execution  of  innumerable  designs,  so 
that,  although  we  are  told  when  the  artist's  labours  began,  the 
date  of  which  was  May  lo,  1508,  we  do  not  know  when  he 
actually  took  up  his  brush  to  commence  the  process  of  colour* 
ing.  His  friend,  Francesco  Granacci,  had  also  been  occupied 
in  negotiating  with  several  Florentine  painters,  who  were  to 
aid  in  the  treatment  of  parts  of  minor  importance.  That 
a  master  of  great  repute  should  obtain  the  services  of  others, 
his  inferiors  in  ability,  and  allot  to  them  certain  portions  of 
the  work,  was  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  his 
day.  Raphael  notably  had  recourse  to  this  expedient,  and 
his  collaborators  formed  what  was  termed  his  school.  In 
this  case  the  magnitude  of  the  task  made  such  a  proceeding 
doubly  necessary.    But  Michel  Angelo  was  so  original  and 
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80  vastly  superior  to  his  contemporAries  that  he  had  no 
followers;  nor  did  it  lie  in  his  character  to  form  pupils. 
He  was  not  of  the  chatty  disposition,  which  is  more  or  less 
required  in  a  teacher  of  Art.     fie  scarcely  knew  what  would 
be  the  outcome  of  this  venture,  on  which  he  had   been 
launched  by  the  imperious  will  of  his  patron.     He  foresaw 
that  whoever  was  employed  by  him  might  bo  unable  to 
grapple  with  his  ideas  and  translate  them  faithfully  in  the 
colouring.     For  this,  therefore,  he  provided  in  the  contract, 
which  was  drawn  up  between  him  and  his  assistants.     By  it 
they  were  to  receive  twenty  ducats  on  account,  of  which,  if 
they  failed  to  agree,  the  half  should  be  theirs  for  loss  of  time 
and  the  expensev  of  the  road.     Events  showed  the  wisdom 
of  this  stipulation.     The  Ave  artists,  whose  names  were 
probably  Giuliano   Bugiardini,   Bastiano    da    San    Gatlo, 
Angelo  di  Donnino,  Jacopo  di  Sandro,  and  Jacopo  Tlndaco, 
arrived  in  Rome  about  the  end  of  July,  and  made  a  begin- 
ning.   Very  soon  it  was  apparent  that  their  style  would  in 
no  way  harmonise  with  their  master^  and  he  did   not 
hesitate  to  tell  them  so.     Most  of  them  seem  to  have  left 
him  after  this,  one  of  them  at  least,  to  judge  from  his  letters, 
on  not  the  best  of  terms.     Probably  this  was  another  case 
of  a  somewhat  unprincipled  fellow  trading  on  his  generosity. 
Now,  however,  he  was  thrown  for  the  most  part  on  his  own 
resources.    Some  assistance  he  may  still  have  obtained,  but 
It  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  help  which  Ave  men, 
had  they  been  more  skilful,  might  have  given  him.    Amongst 
those  portions  of  the  work  which  have  been  recognised,  on 
close  inspection  by  Heath  Wilson  and  others,  to  be  not  his 
handiwork,  are  the  feet  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  those  of  the 
Erythrean  Sibyl,  and  also  of  the  Daniel.    It  is  asserted  by 
Vasari  that  Michel  Angelo   brought  these  painters  from 
Florence  in  order  that  they  might  reveal  to  him  the  secrets 
of  an  art  which  till  then  he  had  scarcely  over  practised. 
Such  an  assertion  is,   to  say  the  least,  exaggerated,  and 
although  his  technical  knowledge  may,  at  the  beginning, 
have  been  slightly  deficient,  it  is  probable  that  if  their 
accounts  were  balanced,  he  would    be    found    to    have 
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borrowed  as  little  from  them  as  they  apparently  did  from 
him.  Unworthy  of  being  his  pupils,  they  were  even  less 
likely  to  benefit  him  in  the  position  of  teachers. 

The  first  step  which  Michel  Angelo  took  in  the  elabora- 
tion of  his  design  was  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  whole,  and 
there  is  this  which  is  remarkable  concerning  it,  namely,  that 
almost  every  detail  of  the  plan  remained  as  he  then  con- 
ceived it  This  done,  he  made  u  study  with  chalk,  the  pen, 
or  bistre,  from  living  models.  From  this  he  then  proceeded 
to  draw  the  cartoon  which  was  of  precisely  the  same  propor- 
tions as  the  fresco  itself.  When  this  too  was  completed,  the 
various  sheets  were  applied  directly  to  the  still  moist  plaster, 
and  the  figures  were  traced  upon  it.  Sometimes  this  was 
effected  by  passing  a  stylus  or  point  over  the  lines,  which 
left  its  imprint  on  the  soft  material,  sometimes  it  was  done 
by  making  small  holes  through  the  paper  into  the  ceiling. 
Michel  Angelo  seems  to  have  preferred  this  method,  but 
in  addition  he  frequently  made  the  outline  clearer  by  going 
over  it  with  a  fine  blade.  In  some  cases,  however,  he  has 
dispensed  with  any  aid  of  this  kind,  and  painted  freely  on 
the  prepared  surface.  The  latter  was  composed  of  lime 
and  powdered  marble,  which  was  susceptible  of  being  highly 
polishedi  and  must  have  been  applied  by  one  who  was 
thoroughly  master  of  the  process,  so  good  is  its  present 
state  of  preservation. 

The  Sistine  Chapel  is  an  oblong  of  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  feet  in  length  and  forty-five  in  breadth.  Twelve 
windows,  six  on  each  side,  give  the  building  all  the  light  it 
receives,  and  below  them  were  frescoes  by  Luca  Signorelli, 
Botticelli,  Perugino,  Ghirlandajo,  and  Cosimo  Roselli.  The 
two  subjects  treated  by  them  were  the  Story  of  Moses  and 
the  Life  of  Christ.  From  the  spaces  just  above,  twenty-eight 
Popes,  painted  by  the  hand  of  Botticelli,  looked  down  upon 
the  faithful  when  they  came  to  pray.  Higher  still,  at  a 
distance  of  sixty-eight  feet  from  the  pavement,  was  the  ceiling 
itself,  the  form  of  which  is  a  considerably  flattened  curve. 
On  this  he  was  then  called  to  show  his  powers.  Fresco- 
painting  had  often,  until  those  days,  been  of  a  somewhat 
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is^wwi^d,  A^  in  ihp  twcj  ftwbj^rHs  just  allwd^d  t«i  Ih^  wwrk 
hftit  Ih'ism  ftllMti^jd  in  fitiv^mlftrtHis,  and  Ih^  vftfl^ty  pf  Uipif 
styip  wttM  quitM  ft|<jmrpiu.  '!'«  ihos^  uf  UimUp  ihisi  d«Hlit 
l^tiH,  wmmI4  HMt  »t<i<ly,  hir  hi«  manM^r  Is  r^mftrkftWy  wjuttir 
Muiipl  AngtilM  wft«  ftl^MMl  tM  dmw  »  dividiHjj  liHi*  UptwiJpn 
hirnstJlf  and  hiw  ciuiUpmiHimri^H  and  lif^d^^^^tiSMrs  i«  Uui* 
r<d^()P(}(,  It)  iwa  m^^ifi^  ih^^  uni^y  (^f  hU  und^riakiHg  wa** 
w^ll  mRrkt*di  ftHd  in  ft  Mni  it  wfts  pttrUftlly  dif»tipf«ii4*i, 
^imly,  li  wfts  th^  rptiwll  «f  wi^id  iJ«n(3t»iHion,  Riid  wftij 
pntifply  ^vttlvpd  frMin  ih^  f^rill^  Ufftln  f^f  its  ftuth«f  Uufof<» 
tUp  (3(iiMnlPtiun  pf  ftHy  imi  h»d  U^m^  ftU^ropti*di  M(iP(*i«lly, 
f^  A  dmiumiivp  d^«ig»  it  Urmth^d  fwrtH  ftn  ftUntttUj 
hftfmMHy,  ftnd  in  ur4pr  tHftt  th^  diffi^rpnt  p«Ftipns  might  ii» 
w^ld^di  fti^  it  w^fp,  morp  ftrti^tipfttly  tog^thpfi  ft«  tmftginftry 
tprnjilti  wfts  fmintpd  uvtif  th^  vftulti  Aittidf^t  tli^  ftftgl^s  ftnd 
^»rtuo^«  of  tlU«  dpsijjn,  tliP  figuf^s  ftfP  inspftj^d  witt<  tlip 
wn^riinjj  skill  u(  urn  who  fUHild  fit  rH  thiRjjs  i>H«  thpir 
pjar^M,  In  (li}»  wfty  ftrrhitpciiurp  ftnd  pftinting  wpfp  (wfpi'tly 
hlpiultid,  ftHd  i\\\^  m\m  \mrA\w  fcJtill  ^low^r,  Mwif^g  tM  thu  i« 
gPMPml  Niihdwpd  ium  u1  tht*  (^nlpwring,  How  fftfi  in 
ftddiMon  to  this,  wftH  th^r^  unity  of  idpft?  'riii»»  nmy 
|j0  ftttr^riM^jiiPd  hy  Piunnpmting  in  tl^pif  imlpr  titp  vftrioun 
fic^t^hMN  ti*jtMrU4  hy  thp  ttrti«t.  In  tl^f*  tpmMm  of  {\\p  Vftnlt, 
(^%it:}ndJng  ^hnoNt  tlMouglunit  \\^  m\U\v  iN^gth,  afp  mw 
^ifioi^^i  iUn  \^\im\^iti  on^Mi  hctginning  with  thi^  drai,  UpU\^ 
mmWpy  thftn  th^  xphU  owing  to  \Up  fonr  Iwrgp  fig»ip*»  ft«d  two 
nimlFilliont^  wlurh  t^nnoml)  on  \\w\\\  ftnd  or^  ni^y  tln^  aifnt^tt) 
ftnd  {Up  ^nd^  of  ^f^ul),  t l^itt  ii4  told  with  ftpptilling  Bfftnd»<ur 
thp  (itd  't'tJijltttnent  v^wion  of  tin*  woild's  storyt  li 
(Hjnim(in(i(:^H  with  th^  "IM  th^r**  Up  light"  of  thp  Almighty, 
ftnd  fronj  ttmt  w^  )♦»««  in  sw^u  ^tiiiion  to  thp  (>fPfttion  of  ih« 
Hnn,  thM  Moon,  ftnd  VpgPtftlion  on  th^  ^ftrthi  thp  HjiirU  uf 
(Jwd  moving  nium  tht*  wftltif«,  thf»  lUfth  of  MftOi  followi^dhy 
tUftt  of  {Up  Wonmn,  thu  I'^ftll  of  Adftni  And  J4vp,  with  tht^it 
•o^tniUion  ft  run  tMmdit»t<,  Noah's  Hwi'iifitt*,  llm  Uphiyti,  und 
tliP  Uinnkmrn^ssN  of  N(mh,  i\pypt  Htj  fftr  ft«<  it  gop«,  W0  hftvu 
f^tfjM  [iiiriMt  { nnity,  hut  ftt  ft  \'a{p\'  \m\i4i  nnd^r  llm  ^tomifti-ftu* 
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of  Paul  III.,  Michd  Angelo  painted  his  iMst  Judgment,  and 
from  what  preceded  it  to  this  final  work,  it  may  be 
objected,  there  is  an  interval  and  a  gap.  In  the  natural 
sequence  of  things  the  Redemption  should  follow.  Not 
only  is  it  excluded,  but  the  very  spirit  of  the  New  Testament 
seems  to  have  been  banished  from  the  paintings  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  the 
Five  Prophets  and  Five  Sibyls,  described  as  the  ancestors 
of  Christ,  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  decoration  of 
the  whole,  that  they  may  be  said  to  divide  the  space  of 
the  vault  equally  with  the  centre-piece.  In  these  signs  of 
what  might  have  been  expected  we  have,  as  it  were,  an 
unfulfilled  promise. 

The  reason  of  this  is  to  be  sought,  perhaps,  rather  in 
the  character  of  the  artist  than  in  any  difficulties  or 
obstacles  of  a  practical  kind.  His  melancholy  nature  found 
more  objects  of  sympathy  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  than  in  the 
pages  of  the  Evangelists.  His  conception  of  the  Judgment 
Day  is  entirely  Dantesque,  and  in  the  manner  of  the 
"  Inferno,"  rather  than  of  the  **  Paradise,**  but  deprived  of  its 
cruelty.  The  woes  and  tribulations  of  humanity  appear  to 
have  most  powerfully  attracted  his  genius.  Yet  his  was  not 
the  torture-loving  spirit  of  a  Luca  Signorelli.  Generosity 
and  kindness  are  manifested  in  many  of  the  faces  of  the 
vault.  What  more  benevolent  in  its  expression  than  the 
countenance  of  the  Almighty  as  He  stretches  forth  His  hand 
to  the  first  of  men,  or  lifts  from  his  side  poor  trembling  Eve  ? 
Turn  to  the  features  of  his  Prophets  and  his  Sibyls  j  there  is 
nothing  harsh  in  them.  Is  not  the  picture  of  the  brazen 
and  the  fiery  serpents  included  amongst  the  corner  pieces  as 
a  sign  of  God's  goodness  and  mercy?  But  with  all  this, 
according  to  the  Christian  ideal,  there  is  one  thing  wanting, 
one  lamp  which  burns  but  faintly,  or  burneth  not  at  all. 
It  is  Hope,  the  dominant  note  of  the  new  religion  which 
came  from  Naj^reth.  Joy  and  gladness,  too,  the  kindred 
feelings  which  hope  begets,  are  hardly  more  apparent 
There  is  no  gathering  in  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Noah's 
sacrifice  is  less  a  freewill  offering  than  an  act  of  duty.    It  is 
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followed  by  his  shame,  with  the  Deluge  Intervening.    Thu« 
there  U  more  to  pity  and  be  sad  about  than  matter  for 
rejoicing,    The  artist's  temperament  was  Inclined  to  sad- 
ness, not  of  a  vulgar  kind,  but  noble  and  contemplative. 
Numbers  of  his  works  bear  traces  of  It,    Take   as  an 
example  his  Day  and  Night,  or  the  Genius  above  and  to 
the  left  of  the  Prophet  E^ekiel,  or  better  still,  Adam  himself, 
as  reclining  on  the  bare  mountain-side,  he  ga»es  with  his 
soft,  wondering,  expressive  eyes  upon  his  Maker,    There  k 
something  forlorn  about  his  posture  and  desolate  surround- 
ings,   One  feels  the  nature  of  the  destiny  that  Is  before 
him,    One  thinks  Involuntarily  of  the  Age  of  8tone,  Us 
privations  and    Its   hardships,  which   the   great   painter 
revealed,  not  as  the  result  of  archeaologleal  research  or  study, 
but  through  a  supreme  effort  of  genius  and  imagination. 
At  a  single  stride  he  seems  to  have  passed  from  hU  own 
time  to  ours,  having  by  artistic  Instinct  gained  the  know- 
ledge which  it  has  taken  centuries  to  accumulate,     Con- 
trast this  simple,  lofty,  penetrating  picture  with  what  we 
should  have  obtained  from  the  brush  of  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries.    Imagine  the  well-tilled  garden  with  Its   trees, 
its  shrubs,  Us  flowers.  Us  running  stream,  lambs  playing 
here,  lions  and  leopards  crouching  there  in  readiness  to 
lick  the  feet  of  their  ftiture  master  j  perhaps  a  house  for  him 
to  dwell  In.    Such  devices  might  have  been  made  use  of  by 
a  Llppl  or  a  follower  of  Raphael,  but  they  had  no  place  in 
the  art  of  Michel  Angelo,    Where  be  wished  to  employ  his 
material  for  purely  ornamental  purposes  It  was  still  to  the 
human  form  that  he  had  recourse,    Others  would  have  bern 
content  with  leafy  emblems  or  gracefully-twined  branches  to 
decorate  the  pilasters  and  the  pendentlves  of  the  vault. 
Not  so  he.    From  Nature  he  took  her  chief  work,  Man,  and 
the  rest  of  her  book  was  closed  to  him,    True  landsca|)c» 
painting  had  scarcely  come  Into  existence,  and  wUh   his 
sculptural  proclivities  he  was  little  drawn  towards  it.    But  if 
he  had  a  single  theme  on  which  to  play,  he  knew  how  to 
render  It  with  infinite  variety,    What  can  be  more  rich  in 
ingenuity  and  fancy,  what  more  beautiful  than  the  forma  of 
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women,  youths,  and  children,  which  in  pairs  or  groups  fill 
up  the  spaces  in  the  architectural  design.  They  are  to  be 
counted  not  by  tens,  but  by  fifties  and  hundreds.  As  the 
eye  travels  over  them  one  is  wrapt  in  wonder  at  his 
marvellously  prolific  creations  of  attitude  and  expression. 
They  are  not  in  respect  to  their  execution  a  secondary  part 
in  the  great  work.  Naught  which  is  coarse  or  hurried  is 
observable  in  them.  Nothing  could  be  flner  than  the 
lines  on  each  face,  and  yet  we  well  know  how  rapidly  they 
were  produced.  Here  we  have  the  ovorllow  of  his  imagina> 
tion,  as  in  the  central  pieces  we  had  the  depth  of  his 
meaning  and  philosophy. 

The  present  condition  of  the  vault  of  the  Sistine  Chapel 
makes  it  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  effect  which  the  colouring  produced.  We 
know  that  its  general  character  was  monumental,  and  there* 
fore  subdued.  As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  this  was 
necessitated  in  order  that  it  might  the  better  harmonise  with 
the  architectural  surroundings,  in  the  same  way  that  certain 
graceful  sweeps  were  employed  in  the  handling  of  the 
drapery  for  a  similar  purpose.  We  are  also  informed  that 
when  Julius  saw  the  ceiling,  he  suggested  the  addition  of 
gold,  but  the  artist  preferred  to  leave  it  as  it  was,  and  he 
was  not  forced  into  obedience.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  conclude  that  there  was  any  dulness  about  it 
Ultramarine  showed  forth  in  many  places.  Brown  and 
tawny  orange,  lilac  and  russet,  the  imler  flesh  tints,  and  the 
grey  of  the  architectural  design  seem  to  have  been  mingled 
and  modulated  with  the  greatest  subtlety.  As  an  example 
of  decorative,  not  imitative  art,  it  must  have  struck  all  who 
gazed  on  it  in  its  fresh  condition  as  incomparably  beautiful. 
Even  Raphael,  when  he  saw  it,  could  not  withhold  his  ad. 
miration,  and  rapidly  improved  his  style  by  a  study  of  its 
methods.  From  that  day  Michel  Angelo  in  some  respects 
became  his  master  in  the  place  of  Perugino, 

Very  incomplete  and  contradictory  are  the  accounts 
given  by  the  great  artist's  principal  biographers  with  regard 
to  the  actual  progress  of  the  painting  in  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
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MTt  A  brute»  And  m  a  brute  I  will  treat  thee.  Learn  then  that  he  who 
threaten!  or  itrlkei  hli  father  shall  pay  for  it  with  hii  life — enough.  I 
say  again  thou  haat  nothing  in  the  world,  and  if  I  receive  any  further 
report  of  thy  misconduct,  I  will  hasten  to  Florence  to  prove  to  thee  the 
error  of  (hy  ways,  and  show  thee  the  consequences  of  setting  (ire  to 
buildings  and  destroying  things,  If  I  oome  I  will  do  that  which  shall 
make  theo  shed  scalding  tears,  and  thou  shalt  learn  the  nature  of  thy 
pride.  Once  more,  I  say  to  thee,  that  if  thou  endeavourest  to  amend 
thy  conduct  and  to  love  thy  father  and  honour  him,  I  will  help  thee  as 
I  have  done  the  others,  and  will  And  thee  later  on  a  business.  But  if 
thou  behavest  otherwise,  I  will  oome  to  thee  and  will  arrange  the 
matters  in  such  a  way  that  thou  shalt  know  thyself  better  than  thou 
hast  ever  done,  and  thou  shalt  be  aware  wherever  thou  goest  of  the 
extent  of  thy  possessions.  I  will  add  no  more,  for  what  is  wanting  in 
words  I  will  furnish  in  deeds. 

*<Two  lines  I  must  add  to  say  that  I  have  not  wandered  through 
Italy,  suffered  annoyances,  undergone  hardships,  worn  myself  out  with 
labour,  exposed  my  life  many  times,  save  in  order  to  help  my  family, 
and  now  that  I  have  succeeded  in  establishing  it,  thou  alone  art  he  who 
would  overthrow  and  ruin  in  an  hour  what  it  has  taken  me  many  years 
to  accomplish.  By  the  body  of  Christ,  truly,  I  shall  confound,  if  need 
be,  ten  thousand  such  as  thou  art.  Therefore,  be  wise  and  exhaust  not 
the  palienee  of  one  who  has  already  too  many  reasons  for  vexation,'* 

This  letter  requires  no  comment,  It  depicts  the  writer 
of  It  exactly  as  he  was,  as  he  felt,  and  as  he  thought,  At  a 
later  period,  when  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  was 
almost  completed,  Michel  Angelo  had  again  cause  for 
anxiety,  this  time  on  account  of  the  political  situation  in 
Florence.  Following  up  the  advantage  gained  by  the 
Spaniards  in  their  attack  on  Prato,  and  profiting  to  the 
fullest  extent  by  the  terror  which  their  unparalleled  brutality 
had  excited  amongst  the  peaceable  Florentines,  the  Medici 
had  seized  the  opportunity  of  re-establishing  their  authority. 
In  view  of  what  had  already  happened,  their  advent  seemed 
to  portend  such  Imminent  danger  to  the  city,  that  with  the 
news  of  it  alarm  had  spread  to  all  those  who  had  friends 
or  relatives  living  there.  Michel  Angelo,  like  others,  was 
very  much  concerned,  and  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to  his 
father,  advising  him  on  no  account  to  tarry  until  tho  en«my 
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was  upon  them,  but  to  be  the  first  to  flee,  leaving  their 
property  and  even  their  deeds  behind  them,  rather  than 
lose  time,  which,  if  well  utilised,  might  procure  their  safety. 
Fortunately,  there  was  no  occasion  to  follow  this  advice, 
for  there  was  no  repetition  in  Florence  of  the  orgies  of 
Prato ;  but  the  form  in  which  it  was  tendered  shows  in  its 
true  light  the  genuine  filial  interest  of  the  author  of  it. 
After  the  new  Government  had  been  established,  he  wrote 
again  to  caution  Lodovico  against  exposing  himself  to  the 
enmity  of  Medicean  partisans  by  anything  savouring  of 
criticism  or  freedom  of  speech.  *'  Say  nothing  of  any  one, 
either  good  or  bad,'*  was  his  recommendation.  Neverthe- 
less,  he  did  not  act  upon  it  himself,  for  news  reached 
Lodovico  that  his  son  had  spoken  ill  of  the  Medicis,  and  he 
in  turn  wrote  to  know  the  truth  of  it,  and  to  exhort  him  to 
be  prudent  and  silent.  The  origin  of  this  rumour  has  not 
been  traced ;  but  Michel  Angelo  admitted,  in  reply  to  his 
father's  enquiry,  that  he  had  condemned  the  cruelties  per- 
petrated at  Prato  in  themselves,  as  all  others  had  done  also. 
Nor  could  he  approve  other  acts  of  the  Medici  when  they 
were  related  to  him,  although  he  refused  to  believe  the 
truth  of  these  reports,  saying:  "If  this  is  true  they  do 
wrong.''  In  the  same  letter  he  alludes  to  a  conversation 
with  a  person  who,  after  much  show  of  amiability  towards 
him",  began  to  abuse  the  Medici,  for  which  he  reproved 
him.  Perhaps  in  this  individual  we  have  the  originator  of 
the  calumny.  Whoever  it  may  have  been  was,  however, 
not  influential  enough  to  cause  him  to  lose  the  favour  which 
till  then  he  had  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  that  family,  and 
of  which  he  was  not  ungrateful  j  for  when  he  wrote  begging 
Giuliano  de'  Medici  to  grant  a  remission  of  a  heavy  tax 
imposed  upon  his  father  and  brothers,  he  appears  to  have 
been  successful.  Before  making  his  appeal,  he  had  himself 
volunteered  to  provide  thirty  out  of  the  sixty  ducats  claimed, 
and  his  philosophical  and  melancholy  resignation  is  so 
admirably  illustrated  in  the  remarks  which  accompany  this 
ofier,  that  we  cannot  here  do  better  than  conclude  with  them. 
"  Live  on,"  he  says  to  his  father,  "  and  if  you  have  no  part 
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in  worldly  honours  as  some  citizens  have,  it  is  sufficient  to 
have  food  and  to  believe  fervently  in  Christ,  as  I  do  here ; 
for  1  live  poorly,  caring  for  neither  worldly  things  noi 
dignities ;  I  sufler  from  great  weariness  and  many  anxieties. 
So  it  has  been  these  fifteen  years  without  an  hour's  comfort. 
Nor  have  you  ever  believed  or  known  how  I  have  struggled 
to  help  you.  God  have  mercy  on  us  all  I  am  ready  to 
continue  doing  so  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  so  long  as 
there  is  life  in  me.'* 

At  the  death  of  Julius  II.  on  February  ai,  1513,  Giovanni 
de'  Medici  was  chosen  as  his  successor.  The  event  was 
looked  on  by  artists  of  all  degrees  as  one  of  happy  augury 
for  the  prospects  of  their  craft.  It  was  similarly  applauded 
by  those  who  were  interested  in  the  course  of  politics  and 
the  preservation  of  peace.  The  new  Pope  was  but  thirty- 
one  years  of  age ;  he  was  not  only  member  of  a  wealthy 
and  powerful  family,  he  was  the  direct  heir  of  Lorenzo  il 
Magnifico,  the  one  of  his  three  sons  to  whom  it  was  sup* 
posed  his  talents,  as  well  as  his  fame  and  possessions,  had 
descended.  In  a  great  measure  this  was  true.  His  conduct 
before  the  restoration  of  the  Medici  to  power  had  been 
marked  by  the  same  suavity  of  manner,  astuteness,  and 
skilful  diplomacy  which  had  raised  his  father  to  the  position 
of  the  most  influential  of  Italian  princes.  He  was  known 
to  be  favourably  disposed  to  Art  and  Literature.  The  course 
which  this  tendency  would  impel  him  to  take  was  then  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  expectation.  To  what  extent  the  sanguine 
hopes  of  his  admirers  were  justified  we  shall,  to  some  ex- 
tent, be  able  to  estimate  by  his  treatment  of  Michel  Angeto. 

In  Julius  the  great  sculptor  had  lost  one  who,  though 
imperious  in  his  manner,  had  been  an  enthusiastic  and  on 
the  whole  a  generous  patron.  In  the  commission  for  the 
tomb  he  had  obtained  what  he  wished  to  make  the  chief 
work  of  his  life,  and  to  it,  when  the  paintings  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel  had  been  disposed  of,  he  returned  with  renewed 
ardour.  The  new  contract  into  which  he  then  entered,  the 
sums  of  money  he  received,  and  the  orders  for  marble  which 
he  gave,  all  testify  to  his  eagerness  in  the  matter.     His  work- 
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shop  was  in  the  Macello  dci  Corvi,  where  he  had  assembled 
many  assistants  to  push  on  the  work.  Thither  Luca 
Signorelli  of  Cortona,  spoken  of  by  some  as  his  forerunner 
in  Art,  came  one  day  to  see  him.  They  had  already  met  near 
Monte  Giordano,  and  after  they  had  been  in  conversation 
for  a  short  while,  the  elder  artist  had  mentioned  some  slight 
pecuniary  embarrassment  which  was  troubling  him,  com- 
plaining at  the  same  time  that  the  Medici  had  not  suffi- 
ciently recompensed  him  for  his  zeal  on  their  behalf.  As 
Michel  Angelo  seemed,  perhaps,  to  be  a  sympathetic 
listener,  he  asked  him  for  the  sum  of  forty  Julians  or  giulios, 
which  was  duly  sent  to  his  lodgings.  Now  he  came  again 
to  borrow  a  like  amount.  It  was  the  old  story  of  "  ia  cigaii 
ii  ia  ffmrmi  *' ;  one  artist  squandered  his  money  and  the 
other  saved  it.  But  in  this  case  **  hfourmV^  was  generously 
inclined,  so  Signorelli  obtained  what  he  wanted.  Michel 
Angelo  also  had  his  complaint  to  make.  He  was  in  ill- 
health  and  could  not  work.  ^*  Have  no  fear,''  exclaimed  his 
visitor,  **the  angels  fromHeaven  will  surround  and  aid  you.'' 
Perhaps,  too,  he  thought  that  they  would  bring  him  back 
his  money,  for  he  afterwards  forgot  about  the  debt,  and 
even  refused  to  acknowledge  it,  although  Michel  Angelo 
claimed  payment.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  he  wrote  to 
the  Captain  of  Cortona  the  letter  in  which  these  facts  are 
related.  This  official,  trusting  to  Signorclli's  version  of  the 
affair,  replied  to  him  that  the  sum  had  been  refunded 
already,  which  the  sculptor  indignantly  denied,  affirming 
his  intention  to  have  it  at  any  cost.  The  amount  was  not 
very  great,  and  he  had  frequently  lost  or  sacrificed  more 
than  was  then  in  dispute,  but  in  cases  where  fraud  entered, 
he  was  as  ready  as  any  one  to  haggle  and  defend  his  rights. 
This  may  appear  to  be  a  peculiarity  in  one  who  was  usually 
so  open-handed  and  indifferent  in  pecuniary  matters.  It 
may  be  explained  by  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  his 
character,  which  made  him  strenuously  resist  anything  in 
the  shape  of  injustice,  and  allying  itself  to  his  proneness  to 
suspicion,  rendered  him  at  times  harsh  even  towards  the 
members  of  his  own  family. 
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Although  itill  engftgcd  oh  the  tomb  of  JuliuR,  Michel 
Angolo  At  the  BAitie  titno  undertook  two  other  commtwiotii* 
One  of  these  wfts  a  picture,  unfortunately  never  finished,  for 
Pier  Franceso  Horgherint,  a  youth  of  so  good  and  amiable 
a  disposition  that  the  artist  was  willing  to  execute  it  without 
any  recompensci  I'he  other  was  a  risen  Christi  of  life  si«c, 
in  marble,  and  was  only  completed  after  several  delays  and 
Interruptions.  The  contract  for  it  was  signed  in  June^  ^514, 
by  Bernardo  Cencio,  a  canon  of  St  Peter^s,  Mario  Scappuccl 
and  Motello  VarJ  del  Porcari»  It  was  to  cost  them  aoo 
ducats,  and  to  be  ready  in  four  years,  though,  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances beyond  the  control  of  any  of  the  parties,  it  was 
not  delivered  until  1501.  The  story  of  its  production  it 
not  long,  and  may  as  well  be  told  at  once«  It  was  com- 
menced soon  after  the  terms  had  been  arranged,  but  ero  the 
work  had  proceeded  very  far,  defects  were  discovered  in  the 
stone,  and  the  block  was  abandoned.  The  project  was 
taken  up  again  in  1518,  when  marble  for  it  was  forwarded 
fh)m  (!arrara  to  Florcttcc,  vm  Pisa.  But  when  it  reached 
its  destination,  it  lay  idle  for  some  time,  whilst  Michel 
Angelo  was  occui)icd  with  undertakings  shortly  to  be  related. 
When  it  finally  received  his  attention,  it  appears  to  havt> 
been  executed  with  consiilrrable  rapidity,  although  certain 
parts  of  it  were  left  uncompleted.  In  this  slate  it  was  sent 
to  Rome  in  the  care  of  Pictm  d'Urbano,  who  was  to  finish 
it  and  superintend  its  erection.  Under  the  master^s  guid- 
ance this  asniRtant  performed  his  duties  with  a  fair  degree  of 
diligence  and  accuracy.  With  no  one  to  direct  his  efibrta, 
he,  however,  failed  egreglously.  If  we  are  to  believe  all 
that  Sebastian  del  Piombo  writes  about  him,  the  importance 
of  his  task  must  have  completely  turned  his  head,  for  it  is 
said  of  him  that  he  so  chipped  away  the  right  foot  as  to 
render  it  palpably  smaller  than  the  lel\,  pared  the  toes  until 
they  looked  as  if  they  were  formed  of  dough,  ttratcd  the 
hands  in  a  somewhat  similar  fashion,  imparted  to  the  beard 
the  appearance  of  having  been  worked  with  a  blunt  tooli 
and  placed  the  statue  at  an  altitude  which  prevented  ita 
qualities  from  being  (\illy  appreciated.    In  addition  to  thiS| 
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he  went  about  Rome  giving  himself  airs,  leading  a  loose 
life,  and  throwing  his  money  about  This  opinion,  which 
certainly  does  not  err  on  the  side  of  kindliness,  is  in  some 
respects  in  direct  opposition  to  the  facts.  The  hands  are, 
it  would  appear,  by  no  means  marred,  although  the  right 
foot  deserves  the  strictures  passed  on  it.  The  beard,  in  all 
probability  a  piece  of  inferior  workmanship,  was  afterwards 
entrusted  to  Federigo  Frizzi.  This  sculptor  seems  to  have 
taken  great  pains  in  his  treatment  of  it,  and,  according  to 
Heath  Wilson,  he  has  been  successful.  His  behaviour  was 
in  every  way  the  reverse  of  that  of  Pietro  d'Urbano,  whom  he 
replaced,  and  it  speaks  well  for  his  conscientious  modesty 
that,  after  having  performed  the  most  difficult  task  of  correct- 
ing the  mistakes  of  his  predecessor,  he  was  willing  to  accept 
four  ducats  as  a  more  than  sufficient  recompense  for  his 
skill  and  labour.  Michel  Angelo  recognised  that  his  work 
had  suffered  considerably  by  the  injudicious  handling  of  his 
assistant,  and  offered  to  do  it  again.  Metello  Varj,  however, 
had  no  desire  to  take  advantage  of  his  friend's  generosity, 
and  accepted  it  as  it  was. 

The  most  striking  defect  of  this  statue,  now  hidden  away 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  sopra 
Minerva,  is  its  nudity.  As  in  the  contract  it  is  laid  down 
that  it  should  be  naked,  we  must  take  this,  in  default  of 
better  reasons,  as  an  explanation  of  what  cannot  be  regarded 
otherwise  than  as  offensive  to  feelings  common  to  all  true 
Christians,  and  in  which  the  sculptor  had  shown  himself  on 
previous  occasions  to  be  not  deflcient.  The  remedy,  how- 
ever, now  applied,  consisting  in  covering  the  loins  with  a 
species  of  drapery  in  brass,  shocks  one  scarcely  less  artisti- 
cally than  the  absence  of  any  raiment  would  do  morally. 
In  respect  to  the  body  and  limbs,  the  figure  approaches 
the  Christ  of  the  Judgment,  and  is  in  its  general  character 
entirely  opposed  to  the  fine  and  beautiful  form  which  lies 
across  the  knees  of  the  Madonna  della  Pietd.  Yet  some- 
thing of  the  soft  grace  of  the  latter  still  lingers  about  the 
head  and  shoulders.  It  represents,  however,  Christ  not  only 
risen,  but  triumphant,  and  here,  as  in  so  many  of  his  works, 
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Michel  Angelo  has  imparted  to  the  muscles  collectively, 
and  almost  individually,  the  abstract  idea  which  dominates 
the  whole.  His  power  of  doing  this  was,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  the  cause  of  his  weakness  and  his  strength. 
The  triumph  of  the  body  over  death  is  in  this  case  the  key- 
note of  the  composition,  and  it  is  chiefly  through  the  flesh 
that  we  are  led  to  conceive  the  omnipotence  of  the  Deity. 

The  period  on  which  we  entered  with  the  elevation  of 
Giovanni  de'  Medici  to  the  pontificate,  was  one  of  the  most 
barren  and  disheartening  in  the  career  of  Michel  Angelo. 
The  story  of  it  is  a  record  of  great  schemes,  which  ended  in 
failure,  because  his  patron  who  conceived  them  had  not  the 
determination  to  see  them  carried  out,  nor  the  good  sense 
to  leave  him  a  free  hand  in  the  arrangements  which  their 
execution  entailed.  Before  he  was  actually  called  upon  to 
enter  the  service  of  the  new  Pope,  he  had  foreseen  the 
probability  of  such  an  event,  as  his  letters  to  his  brother 
prove,  and  had  striven  hard  to  complete  the  tomb  of  Julius. 
When  the  summons  arrived,  he  prayed  to  be  left  alone  a 
little  longer.  But  if  Bramantc,  his  chief  enemy,  was  dead, 
fate  was  against  him,  and  Leo  X.,  moved  partly  by  envy, 
partly  by  ambition,  would  accept  no  refusal.  A  new  con- 
tract was  signed  by  the  late  Pope's  executors,  greatly 
modifying  the  conditions  of  the  preceding  one,  and  releasing 
him  for  a  time.     He  was  free  to  serve  another  master. 

Leo  had  just  then  returned  from  a  journey  to  Florence. 
There  he  had  met  the  French  king,  Francis  I.,  had  been 
carried  in  triumph  through  the  streets  which  re-echoed  with 
the  cry  of  **  Palle,"  had  received  marks  of  homage  from  the 
Signory,  amongst  whom  was  Buonarroto  Buonarroti,  and 
had  prayed  at  the  tombs  of.  his  ancestors  in  the  Church  of 
San  I^orenzo.  The  solemnity  of  the  place,  the  thought  of 
their  past  and  his  present  greatness,  made  the  visit  an 
impressive  one  for  him,  and  he  resolved  to  render  the 

:terior  of  the  sacred  edifice  more  worthy  of  those  whose 
reVnains  it  sheltered.  His  intention  was  communicated  to 
Rafl&ello  da  Urbino,  Giuliano  da  San  Gallo,  Baccio 
d'Agn^lo,  Andrea  and  Jacopo  Sansovino,  and  they  were 
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commanded  to  prepare  plans  for  the  facade  of  the  building. 
One  was  also  solicited  from  Michel  Angelo,  and,  though 
reluctantly,  he  sent  it  to  the  judges.  Their  choice  fell  on 
it  in  preference  to  the  others,  and  the  commission  was 
conferred  on  him.  It  was  his  first  design  of  this  kind,  and 
he  had  triumphed.  A  new  career,  that  of  Architect,  seemed 
about  to  open  out  before  him.  His  hopes  rose;  he  promised 
to  make  the  work  equal  to  any  in  Italy.  At  that  time  he 
could  not  foresee  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
he  would  have  to  contend,  and  which  were  destined  to  try 
his  ingenuity,  not  only  in  this  domain  hitherto  untrodden  by 
him,  but  in  all  the  branches  allied  to  the  builder's  craft, 
beginning  with  the  first  steps  in  procuring  materials. 

The  success  which  attended  his  effort  had  left  his  rivals 
in  no  sympathetic  mood.  One  of  them,  Jacopo  Sansovino, 
was  unable  to  restrain  the  envy  awakened  by  the  result  of 
the  competition,  and  wrote  an  insulting  letter  to  him,  in 
which,  after  exalting  Baccio  Bandinelli,  an  inferior  sculptor, 
known  to  be  jealous  of  Michel  Angelo,  he  proceeded  to 
charge  the  latter  with  falsehood  and  a  lack  of  generosity  in 
his  judgment  of  others,  affirming  at  the  same  time  that 
both  the  Pope  and  Salviati  had  promised  him  the  sculptures 
of  the  fa9ade  of  San  Lorenzo  and  would  keep  their  word. 
There  is  no  need  to  refute  such  statements,  or  to  clear  the 
great  sculptor  of  the  accusations  brought  against  him.  He 
was  not  always  amiable  towards  his  fellow-artists,  and  he 
often  expressed  his  opinion  to  them  in  a  violent  and  excited 
way,  but  the  praise  he  so  freely  accorded  to  Bramante's 
designs  for  St  Peter's  plainly  shows  that  he  could  do  them 
justice. 

Although  the  commission  for  the  new  undertaking  had 
already  been  granted,  Leo  manifested  but  little  of  his  pre- 
decessor's impatience,  and  Michel  Angelo  remained  in 
Rome,  working  at  the  tomb  of  Julius  until  the  month  of 
October,  1516.  The  dilatoriness  of  his  patron  had  even 
inspired  him  with  the  hope  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
continue  his  occupations  a  little  longer,  and  being  short  of 
material,  he  had  set  out  for  Carrara,  intending  to  stay  t'lero 
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for  aome  time  in  the  house  of  Francesco  PelHcla,  with 
whom,  on  his  arrival,  he  contracted  for  a  large  amount  of 
marble,  Ere  a  month  had  gone  by,  however,  he  received  a 
summons  from  the  Pope  to  repair  to  Rome,  After  he  had 
explained  to  his  Holiness,  by  means  of  a  design,  the  nature 
of  the  projected  facade,  he  departed  again  for  Carrara,  and 
received  through  Jacopo  Salviati  the  sum  of  looo  ducata  to 
defray  the  initial  expenses.  It  was  agreed  that  he  should 
establish  himself  in  Florence  when  not  engaged  in  super- 
intending the  preparation  of  stones  in  the  quarries,  and  he 
was  even  permitted  to  have  some  of  the  material  for  the 
Julian  Monument  transported  there,  in  order  that  his 
operations  in  respect  to  it  might  not  be  entirely  interrupted. 

On  his  arrival  in  Florence,  Michel  Angelo  was  surprised 
to  learn  that  his  father  had  rather  suddenly  retired  to  his 
house  at  Settignano,  and  his  wonder  was  much  increased 
by  the  report  which  reached  him  that  his  treatment  of  him 
was  the  cause  of  this  departure,  Not  very  long  before  this 
incident,  whilst  he  was  still  occupied  in  Rome,  he  had 
received  news  that  Lodovico  was  in  a  very  critical  state  of 
health,  and  the  letter  which  he  wrote  in  reply  on  that 
occasion  was  as  full  as  usual  of  warm  filial  affection.  Under 
the  circumstances  just  referred  to,  he  also  despatched  a 
kind  but  urgent  message  to  his  father  to  return,  reiterating 
his  protestations  of  devotion,  and  informing  him  that  he  was 
forced  to  leave  for  Carrara.  The  real  cause  of  what  appears 
under  any  conditions  to  have  been  a  somewhat  erratic  step 
on  the  part  of  Lodovico,  is  only  partially  revealed  in  the 
concluding  portion  of  Michel  Angelo*s  letter.  In  it  he 
speaks  of  having  sent  away  his  assistant,  Pietro  d'Urbano,  to 
Pistoja,  on  account  of  some  scandal  to  which  his  presence 
had  given  rise,  and  of  his  determination  not  to  let  him 
come  back  to  be  the  ruin  of  his  home. 

Before  proceeding  to  Carrara,  Michel  Angelo  had 
charged  Baccio  d*Agnolo  to  prepare  for  him  a  model  for  the 
facade.  This  was  done  after  some  delay,  but  when  the 
master,  during  a  flying  visit  to  Florence,  came  to  examine  it, 
he  fouuil  it  to  be  so  poorly  executed,  and  on  such  a  diminu- 
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tive  acalCi  that  he  waa  unable  to  avail  himself  of  it.  Under 
these  eircumstancea,  he  undertook  to  produce  one  himaelf, 
which  he  aoon  did  to  hia  aatiafaction«  Ita  nature  can  be  only 
roughly  guessed  at  by  a  reference  to  an  incomplete  and 
sketchy  design,  now  preaerved  at  the  Buonarroti  Muaeum, 
There  ia  also  another,  which,  however,  givea  no  evidence  of 
the  grandeur  of  conception  one  would  expect  in  auch  a 
project,  and  on  thia  ground  ita  authenticity  haa  been 
doubted*  One  thing,  however,  ia  clear,  namely,  that 
sculpture  was  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  work. 

At  Carrara  Michel  Angelo  had  ordered  a  great  quantity 
of  stone,  and  waa  ready,  aa  aoon  aa  thinga  permitted^  to 
throw  himaelf  heart  and  aoul  into  the  task.  Growing  inv 
patient  at  the  uncertainty  of  hia  poaition,  for  he  had  aa  yet 
no  aettled  agreement,  he  wrote  to  Domenico  Buoninaegni, 
the  papal  aecretary,  demanding,  in  explicit  terma,  a  contract, 
and  ofTering  to  complete  the  facade  for  35,000  ducata. 
Thia  aum  waa,  perhaps,  a  large  one,  but  it  waa  arrived  at 
after  a  considerable  amount  of  calculation,  the  materials  for 
which  were  of  a  very  indefinite  character,  and  he  waa  willing, 
he  said,  to  do  it  for  leas,  should  the  work  progress  more 
favourably  than  he  had  foreseen,  There  can  be  no  doubt 
aa  to  the  A^4  Ji^f^s  of  the  offer,  and  it  was  accepted  in  the 
same  spirit.  Both  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Giulio  de*  Medici 
were  satisfied  with  the  resolution  manifested  by  Michtl 
Angelo,  and  he  was  assured  of  their  goodwill,  Buoninsegni 
at  the  same  time  asked  him  to  send  to  Rome  a  model  in 
wood  for  the  inspection  of  his  Holiness,  This  caused  a 
delay  of  some  months,  but  the  wish  was  eventually  complied 
with,  the  statues  being  represented  by  wax  figures,  whilst 
the  rest  was  executed  as  suggested. 

Meanwhile,  the  activity  of  those  hostile  to  the  sculptor 
had  become  greater,  Leonardo,  a  saddler,  living  in  Rome, 
and  one  of  his  friends,  wrote  to  warn  hin)  of  this,  and  to 
urge  him  to  press  on  the  work,  He  informed  him  of  some 
malicious  individual  who,  in  the  presence  of  Giulio  de' 
Medici,  had  aaaerted  that  he  waa  not  working,  and  neve 
would  do  ao,    Michel  Angelo  replied,  pointing  out  that 
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Any  cncourAgrmont  could  only  come  as  A  stAb  to  him, 
since  he  was  intensely  vexed  at  the  slow  rate  of  progress. 
Domcnioo  Huoninsegni  also  advises  him  in  his  communica- 
tions to  him  to  employ  Milanese  workmen  rather  than 
Romans. 

Unfortunately^  a  little  previous  to  the  time  of  which  we 
are  now  writing,  marble  of  good  quality  had  been  again 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Serrave/.sa.  A«  this 
place  lay  in  Tuscan  territory,  whereas  C'arrara  was  l>cyond 
its  limits,  this  fact  was  looked  on  as  one  of  great  im|>ortAm^ 
by  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Florence.  The  \\\x>l 
(Corporation  of  that  city  took  the  matter  up,  and  cndeavourtHl 
to  give  new  life  to  an  industry  which  had  been  allowtKl  to 
become  extinct,  Jacopo  Salviati  was  sent  to  the  s|K>t  to 
report  upon  the  prospects  of  success.  Leo  X.  and  C'ardinal 
Giulio  dc*  Medici  were  addressed  in  turn,  and  l)cc«me 
Interested  in  the  undertaking.  In  acconlance  with  the 
Pope's  command,  Michel  Angclo  also  pmcccded  to  Tietra 
Santa,  situated  at  but  a*  short  distance  from  Serravcwa. 
He  there  found  the  conditions  to  be  such  that  it  seemeil 
to  him  to  be  the  greatest  folly  to  think  of  making  it  the 
soun^e  of  his  supplies.  It  was  far  removed  both  from 
Florence  and  the  sea.  To  the  latter  it  was  nec\>ssary  to 
make  a  good  hard  road  before  the  transport  of  any  bUx  ks 
could  be  undertaken.  After  this,  there  were  many  other 
matters  to  be  arranged  before  the  quarry  could  be  o|>cnotl. 
I«astly,  the  quality  of  the  stone  did  not  give  Michel  Angclo 
enttit;  satisfaction.  He  must  have  expressed  his  opinion 
on  the  subject  in  clear  terms  either  to  Jacopo  Salviati  or 
some  one  else  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Pope,  for  he  recri>-tHl 
a  letter  from  ('ardinal  (tiulio  de'  Medici,  reproaching  him 
with  having,  from  interested  motives,  and  In  opposition  to 
mai\y  men  of  repute,  thrf)wn  disci^edit  upon  the  marl>lc  of 
Serrave/ra,  and  admonishing  him  to  obtain  all  he  should 
require  (nm\  that  place,  and  not  fwm  (Carrara,  in  onler  that 
the  city  of  Florence  might  benefit  by  the  operations  Mow- 
ing to  the  imperious  dictates  of  the  l\>pe,  and  suboulinating 
his  own  needs  to  those  of  his  country,  without  further 
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demur,  but  with  a  heavy  heart,  he  began  those  preliminary 
works  which   callous  indiflfcroncc,  united  with  commercial 
grood,  imposed  upon  him.     It  is  to  the  perpetual  shame  of 
1.00  X.  that  he  allowed  one  who  with  his  chisel  wrought 
the  most  marvellous  creations  out  of  stone,  to  be  engaged 
in  directing  those  whose  task  it  was  to  cover  the  roads 
with  it  for  oxen  to  tread  upon.     In  a  letter  to  Salviati  he 
bogged  that  the  actual  superintendence  of  this  work  might 
bo  given  to  Mcsscr  Donato,  on  whose  skill  and  honesty  he 
oould  rely,  wishing  to  reserve  to  himself  only  the  power 
to  mark  out  the  line  to  be  followed,  so  that  the  best  quality 
of  marble  might  be  reached.    Whether  this  was  done  or 
not  is  not  apparent,  but  from  subsequent  communications 
it  may  be  gathered  that  he  experienced  considerable  diffi- 
culty  in    obtaining    what    ho  wanted.     To    his    brother 
Huonarroto  he  writes,  greatly  annoyed  at  the  fact  that  a 
long  expected  agreement  had  not  yet  been  signed,  and 
instructing  him  to  allow  his  messenger  to  wait  a  day  or  two 
to  bring  him  news  of  it,  or  perhaps  the  document  itself. 
C\>ntinuing,  he  intimates  his  resolve,  if  attention  is  not  paid 
to  his  claims,  to  jump  into  the  saddle  and  ride  off  to  inter- 
view either  the  Pope  or  the  Cardinal.     Here  we  recognise 
his  energy,  which,  under  the  slightest  stimulus,  bursts  into 
decisive  action.    On  this  occasion  there  was  some  reason 
for  impatience,  which  was  still  more  justified  by  later  events. 
The  masons  he  employed  were  a  worthless  lot  of  fellows. 
They  took  his  money  and  sauntered  about  doing  nothing, 
or  accepting  occupation  from  other  people.    When  at  last 
the  operation  of  quarrying  was  commenced,  the  apparatus 
with  which  it  was  carried  on  proved  defective.    A  ring  of 
iron  gave  way,  causing  the  fall  of  a  huge  pillar  which  was 
broken  to  pieces,  and,  as  it  descended,  almost  endangered 
the  life  of  Michel  Angelo  and  his  workmen.    Salviati  wrote 
to  encourage  him  under  the  strain  of  these  potty  annoyances, 
but  they  were  not  the  only  ones  he  had  to  bear.    The 
decision  of  the  Pope  to  have  recourse  for  marble  to  the 
mines  of  Serravezxa,  had  produced  a  result  which  might 
have  been  expected.    The  people  of  Carrara,  seeing  the 
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competition  which  began  to  threaten  what  until  then  had 
been  their  monopoly,  grew  jealous,  Forced,  in  apite  of  the 
Pope*a  wish  to  develop  local  industry,  to  apply  to  them  for 
a  portion  of  the  stone  he  wanted,  Michel  Angelo  journeyed 
there,  On  reaching  Carrara  he  found  hie  orders  badly 
executed,  and  as  no  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the 
transport  of  the  blocks,  he  had  to  go  to  Genoa  to  hire  ships 
for  that  purpose.  When,  however,  they  sailed  up  to  the 
beach,  the  Carrarese,  who  now  openly  accused  him  of  having 
originated  the  rivalry  with  which  they  had  to  contend,  set 
themselves  to  circumvent  his  plans  by  persuading  the 
masters  of  these  vessels  to  break  their  agreements.  They 
even  carried  their  animosity  towards  him  to  the  extent  of 
offering  bribes,  in  order  that  this  end  might  be  attained. 
They  were  successful.  In  his  perplexity  his  thoughts  turned 
to  Pisa,  and  he  begged  Jacopo  Salvlati  to  use  his  influence 
in  his  favour.  The  latter  exerted  himself  as  he  had  been 
requested  to  do,  and  through  him^^and  Francesco  Peri, 
acting  as  his  subordinate,  the  services  of  two  captains  were 
obtained.  But  the  hopes  which  this  event  awakened  in 
Michel  Angelo  were  followed  by  speedy  disappointment. 
The  second  contract,  like  the  first,  remained  a  dead  letter. 
He  waited  in  vain  for  the  ships,  They  came  not,  and  in 
despair  he  cursed  the  hour  when  he  had  been  forced  to 
abandon  Carrara,  writing  in  a  letter  to  Buonarroto  **  to  do 
well  in  these  days  is  a  sin."  The  nature  of  the  opposition 
which  he  encountered  at  that  time  may  be  estimated  by  the 
fact  that  Antonio  Alberico,  Marquis  of  Massa,  formerly  his 
friend,  a  man  of  sober  Judgment  and  liberal  opinions,  felt  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  write  to  the  Pope  to  complain  of  the 
sculptor's  ingratitude  and  violent  temper. 

Discouraged  by  these  many  trials,  he  seems  to  have  again 
begun  to  work  upon  the  tomb.  He  had  procured,  in  the  face 
of  what  obstacles  we  know  not,  a  large  supply  of  marble  from 
Carrara.  He  had  built  a  workshop  to  receive  it,  and  the 
rough  hewn  blocks  stood  there  to  attest  his  seal;  Messer 
Palavicini,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Aleria,  came  at  the  sugges. 
tion  of  Aginenses,  one  of  the  executors  of  Julius,  to  view 
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them,  and  was  greatly  gratified  thereat.  But  Giulio  de* 
Medici,  hearing  of  these  proceedings,  put  his  veto  on  them, 
thus  depriving  Michel  Angelo  of  his  only  consolation.  In 
accordance  with  this  ruler's  instructions,  the  marble  prepared 
at  Serravesza  was  taken  shortly  after  for  the  paving  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore,  the  Cathedral  of  Florence.  This  marked, 
however,  the  sculptor's  deliverance  from  what  cannot  be 
described  otherwise  than  as  most  heartless  and  obnoxious 
tyranny.  Leo,  he  relates,  was  himself  still  desirous  to 
continue  the  facade  of  San  Lorenzo,  but  as  the  materials  for 
it  had  already  been  disposed  of,  the  operations  were  brought 
to  a  close.  About  550  ducats  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Michel  Angelo.  In  the  balancing  of  accounts,  however, 
there  are  several  items  with  which  he  complained  that  he 
was  not  credited.  Foremost  amongst  these  he  places  the 
ignominy  with  which  he  had  been  covered,  adding  to  this 
the  abandonment  of  his  house  and  furniture  in  Rome,  the 
loss  of  a  large  quantity  of  marble,  and  the  rupture  of  engage- 
ments with  his  workmen.  After  this  he  remained  in  Florence, 
and  gave  his  time  to  the  completion  of  the  Christ,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made. 

On  April  6,  1520,  Raffaello  Sanzio  da  Urbino  had  died 
in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  leaving  the  decoration  of  some 
of  the  stanze  in  the  Vatican  still  uncompleted.  Partly 
perhaps  to  make  amends  for  past  treatment,  and  partly  owing 
to  his  marvellous  success  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  it  was  in- 
timated to  Michel  Angelo  that  he  might,  if  he  were  willing, 
undertake  the  Hall  of  Constantine.  The  offer  was  not  made 
directly  to  him,  but  reached  him  through  Sebastian  del 
Piombo,  The  latter  was  extremely  anxious  that  he  should 
accept  the  commission,  and  did  his  best  to  recommend  it  to 
him,  both  as  an  opportunity  for  confounding  his  enemies, 
and  also  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  subject  chosen 
by  the  Pope,  which  consisted  in  the  story  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  But  this  desire  on  his  part,  although  the  two 
artists  were  good  friends,  and  remained  so  for  many  years, 
was  not  really  disinterested ;  for  as  matters  then  stood,  the 
pupils  of  Raphael  were  not  only  very  eager  to  paint  the  same 
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Hall,  but  had  l)cgim  to  do  so,  and  wore  actually  tn  podsciihinn. 
Scbaiitlan  del  Pionibo  was  their  rival,  as  he  had  been  t))cit 
master's  in  his  day.  His  powers  were  of  a  high  utdn, 
especially  as  a  colourist,  in  whidi  department  of  Art  he  \^.^ 
considered  to  be  almost  without  an  eciual.  His  dcdigns. 
however,  showed  weakness,  and  it  not  unnaturally  orcunnl 
to  him  that  if  ho  could  obtain  the  presence  and  coH)|>ctatit)n 
of  the  greatest  of  all  dcNigncrs,  he  might  then  hope  tu  win 
supremacy  over  his  competitors.  Leo  may  have  been  lull 
Inclined  to  give  him  the  Hall  of  Constantino  to  dccorntc, 
but  in  view  of  the  superior  claims  of  the  Raphaclites,  he  luil 
oflered  him  another  in  the  apartment  of  the  Horgias.  Tins 
however,  he  refused  to  accept,  speaking  of  it  as  a  cellar,  o\\ 
account  of  its  position,  which  was  beneath  the  one  on  whid) 
his  hopes  were  centred.  Michel  Angclo  wrote  in  a  vcrv 
Jocular  stylo  to  the  Cardinal  da  Hibbiona,  to  recommend  Iun 
friend  to  him,  and  solicit  that  prelate's  influence  on  his  hrhnlf. 
but  beyond  this  he  did  nothing.  It  was  never  his  widh  t» 
supplant  the  pupils  of  Rai)haelj  indeed,  ho  was  ai  little 
inclined  to  invade  that  master's  domain  in  tho  Vatican  i^ 
ho  had  formerly  been  to  tolerate  his  participation  in  tin' 
work  of  the  Sistinc  Chapel. 

Tho  unexpected  and  unexplained  death  of  Leo  \ 
occurred  on  December  t,  1531.  Amongst  artists  gcnrr.ill> 
there  was  but  little  dis[)osition  to  regret  his  loss,  and  n>> 
one  had  less  reason  to  do  so  than  Michel  Angelo.  'Hx 
path  of  diplomacy  was  the  only  one  which  he  had  trodd>n 
with  anything  approaching  success,  and  even  in  this  doniaii, 
when  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  troubled  condiH"" 
of  tho  times,  whatever  praise  is  meted  out  to  him  must  In 
qualifled.  In  everything,  ho  had  been  a  half-hearted  M^' 
tante.  The  entry  of  his  successor  into  the  field  of  ItBlu" 
politics  was  as  much  a  surprise  as  had  been  his  own  sudd<<i 
exit.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  an  established  ffl** 
that  whenever  tho  cardinals  assembled  in  conclave  wrr- 
most  in  doubt  and  at  variance  in  selecting  an  occutiant  (»> 
the  Holy  See,  they  did  so  in  such  a  way  as  to  commend  At 
least  the  honesty  of  their  intentions.    In  these  cases,  re|MHiini 
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from  time  to  time  in  the  history  of  the  papacy,  their  choice 
fell  on  individuals  of  singular  purity  of  soul  and  simplicity 
of  mind.  Such  a  man  was  Adrian  Florent,  a  Fleming,  the 
friend  and  formerly  the  tutor  of  Charles  V.  Unluckily,  he 
had  no  other  claims  to  favour,  unless  it  be  that  he  was 
learned,  as  the  imperial  post  he  once  enjoyed  would  incline 
one  to  believe.  He  was  no  artist — nay,  more,  he  was  deliber- 
ately hostile  to  Art,  and  referred  in  terms  of  honest  indigna- 
tion to  the  finest  statues  as  pagan  idols.  The  air  of  Rome 
agreed  with  him  but  ill.  He  died  a  year  and  eight  months 
after  his  arrival  there.  Those  who  wept  at  his  decease 
lived  far  away. 

When  after  this  brief  interval  the  tiara  was  again  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  member  of  the  house  of  Medici,  a  reaction 
took  place  almost  violent  in  its  expansiveness.  Eager  artists, 
who  had  welcomed  Leo  X.  as  a  protector  of  their  craft, 
hailed  Giulio  de  Medici  as  the  most  liberal  and  well 
meaning  of  patrons.  The  title  he  adopted  was  Clement 
VII.,  and  it  seemed  full  of  promise.  All  men  were  in  a 
state  of  expectation.  Michel  Angelo,  like  his  fellows, 
appears  to  have  thought  that  there  was  great  probability 
of  a  revival  in  artistic  projects,  for  he  writes  to  one  Topolino, 
at  Carrara,  urging  him  to  pursue  the  execution  of  his  orders, 
and  alluding  to  the  hopes  awakened.  He,  doubtless,  had 
some  cause  to  be  sanguinely  disposed,  for  it  was  probably 
through  the  new  Pope's  intervention,  whilst  he  was  still 
cardinal,  that  some  vitality  had  been  imparted  to  the  project 
of  the  Medicean  tombs  in  the  chapel  adjoining  San  Lorenzo. 
His  Holiness  was  certainly  most  anxious  to  employ  him. 
He  made  him  an  offer  which,  had  it  been  accepted,  would 
without  any  outlay  have  secured  his  services  for  life.  He 
suggested  that  he  should  take  orders.  Michel  Angelo  was 
too  fond  of  his  independence  to  be  enticed  into  the  snare. 
He  refused.  It  was  then  proposed  that  he  should  be 
engaged  at  a  fixed  salary.  This  seemed  to  be  a  more  just 
arrangement  than  that  by  which  he  had  bound  himself  on 
previous  occasions,  for  irrespective  of  the  progress  made,  or 
the  cost  of  any  undertaking,  he  would  at  least  receive  a  sure 
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recompense  for  hla  eflbrta.  He  viewed  It  favourably,  and 
luggestcd  fifteen  ducats  a  month  as  a  fair  allowance.  A 
friend  of  his,  Plctro  Gondl  by  name,  recommended  that  it 
should  be  at  least  twenty-five.  Jacopo  Salviatl  made  it 
fifty.  In  addition  to  this  he  was  given  a  house  not  far  from 
San  Lorcnxo. 

Two  projects  were  then,  so  to  speak,  in  the  atr,  the  one 
being  the  Mediccan  sepulchral  monuments,  the  other  the 
construction  of  the  liaurenttan  Library.  The  latter  appcRni 
about  this  thne  to  have  taken  precedence,  and  Michel 
Angelo,  although  unwilling  to  divert  his  efi'orts  from  what 
he  considered  as  his  true  calling,  had,  nevertheless,  expressed 
his  readiness  to  comply  with  his  patron's  wishes.  Ho  had 
even  written  to  Clement,  asking  him  to  allow  him  to  have 
full  control  of  the  operations.  Suddenly  he  seemed  to 
hesitate  and  draw  back.  He  refused  his  salary.  He  would 
not  undertake  the  works.  The  matter  of  the  tomb  of  Julius 
had  cropped  up  again.  His  heirs  were  claiming  their  due. 
It  was  as  if  the  ghost  of  that  irate  Father  were  wandering 
about  inconsolatc,  impatiently  awaiting  a  tenement  in  which 
to  rest,  and  calling  his  debtors  to  account.  Michel  Angelo 
was  deeply  moved  at  the  thought  of  this  contract,  ftlreatly 
renewed,  and  yet  unfulfilled.  Ho  had  made  the  greatest 
efforts  to  terminate  it,  but  Cardinal  (tiulio  de'  Medici  had 
prevented  him.  Was  it  likely  that  Pope  Clement  VH. 
would  permit  him  greater  liberty  ?  A  fatality  seemed  to  hv 
connected  with  the  execution  of  this  sepulchre.  It  appeared 
at  one  moment  to  have  awakened  a  feeling  akin  to  fear  in 
the  most  resolute  of  Popes ;  it  now  hung  tike  a  millstonr 
round  the  neck  of  the  most  energetic  of  sculptors. 

Francesco  Maria,  Duke  of  Urbino,  had  at  this  time 
succeeded  to  the  possessions  and  trusts  left  by  the  defunct 
executors  of  Pope  Julius  II.  He  was  not  of  so  compliant 
a  nature  as  they  had  been,  and  he  began  to  demand  from 
Michel  Angelo  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract,  or  the  return 
of  some  of  the  money  which  ho  had  received.  l*his,  he 
said,  amounted  to  1 6,000  ducats.  The  sculptor  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  payment  to  him  of  the  whole  of  that  sum, 
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and  declared  that  on  the  transaction  he  was  in  reality  the 
loser.    Nevertheless,  he  did  not  wish  to  contest  the  point, 
and  when  the  Duke  proposed  to  take  legal  proceedings, 
and   further  spoke  in  a  threatening  manner  of  him,  he 
appealed  to  Clement  for  aid,  expressing  to  him  his  wish  to 
do  whatever  might  be  just  in  the  matter.    About  this  time, 
,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  danger  which  he  anticipated 
in  a  perhaps  exaggerated  degree,  he  hastened  to  Rome. 
The   Pope,  being  of  opinion,   according  to  Vasari,  that 
Michel  Angelo  had  received  rather  more  than  his  due, 
hesitated  to  take  decisive  action,  and  suggested  that  some 
compromise  should  be  arranged  with  the  Duke's  agents. 
Afterwards  his  Holiness  took    up  the  negotiations,  but 
without  pushing  them  energetically  forward,  so  that  they 
dragged  on  in  the  most  wearisome  fashion.    The  sculptor 
offered  to  finish  the  monument  of  Julius  in  the  style  of  that 
of  Pius,  which  would  have  meant  its  transformation  into 
one  of  mural  character.    He  thought  he  might  be  able  to 
do  this  in  spite  of  his  engagements  with  Clement,  for  he 
had  then  reconsidered  his  decision  not  to  accept  his  salary, 
and  had  undertaken  the  commissions  offered  to  him.     His 
allowance  was  not,  however,  paid  to  him  with  unfailing 
regularity.    He  was  often  in  a  somewhat  straitened  con- 
dition.   He  refers  to  himself  as  an  old    man,  and    as 
struggling  against  poverty.    He  could  not,  he  said,  even 
afford  to  pay  some  one  to  direct  his  household  matters. 
He  complains  especially  of  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies, 
which  worried  him  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  ceased  to 
work,  and  became  dejected.    There  was  doubtless  some 
ground  for  dissatisfaction  on  his  part.    But  the  cause  of  it 
lay  to  a  great  extent  in  his  character ;    he  was  given  to 
brooding,  he  fed  upon  his  melancholy,  growing  suspicious, 
anxious,  and  morose.    The  nature  of  the  annoyances  he  had 
to  bear  during  this  period  of  his  life  in  Florence  may  be 
judged  of  by  a  letter  written  from  Rome  by  his  friend 
Jacopo  Salvlati,  in  which  the  latter  comforts    him  and 
ridicules  the  idea  of  any  one  considering  Baccio  BandinelU 
his  superior.    Nevertheless,  it  must  be  recognised  that  he 
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had  at  least  one  great  source  of  anxiety,  and  if  he  wai 
seniitlve  to  the  iilightoMt  reflection  on  his  powers  as  an 
artist  or  sculptor,  ho  was  c(iually  so  to  anything  which 
might  appear  like  a  slur  on  his  honour  How  keenly  ho 
felt  his  inability  to  futni  his  engagement  with  respect  to  the 
Julian  monument,  is  again  made  apparent  in  a  letter, 
written  when  the  Duke  had  demanded  reimbursement  to  an 
extent  which  he  was  utterly  unable  to  meet,  whilst  Clement 
showed  less  readiness  in  providing  the  sums  necessary  for 
the  work  in  the  Mcdiccan  Chapel.  ''  If,''  ho  exclaims,  *'  I 
were  but  allowed  to  commence  something  in  Rome  or  here 
connected  with  the  Tomb  of  Julius,  I  should  bo  overjoyed. 
Indeed,  I  would  rather  die  than  fail  in  the  discharge  of  that 
duty." 

There  are  other  points  in  Michel  Angelo's  character 
which  stand  out  in  bright  relief  during  these  years  of  worry 
and  anxiety.  Kattucni,  to  whom  so  many  of  his  communica- 
tions were  addressed,  was  then  in  Rome,  occupied  in 
looking  after  his  interests,  and  in  transacting  buslnets  for 
him.  His  presence  there  was  of  great  importance  to  him. 
Hut  the  plague  had  broken  out,  and  Michel  Angelo  at  once 
wrote  urging  him  to  come  home,  and  saying  that  ho  would 
rather  see  him  well  than  his  affairs  brought  to  a  successful 
termination.  Then  he  adds  that  he  was  at  the  house  of  the 
mother  of  Fattucc!  with  (}ranacci,  and  advised  her  to  recall 
him.  There  were  moments,  too,  when  ho  could  even  br 
Jovial  in  spite  of  his  cares.  An  occasion  for  the  display  of 
this  tendency  occurred  when  ho  received  from  Kattucri 
a  letter,  in  which  mention  was  made  of  a  somewhat  novel 
idea  emanating  from  the  Pope,  ('lomcnt,  it  appears,  had 
con(clvrd  the  project  of  constructing  a  huge  figure  to  keep 
watch  over  the  roof  of  the  Mcdiccan  Palace.  Its  protKmions 
were  to  be  such  that  it  would  have  been  a  true  (loliath,  as 
compared  even  to  the  gigantic  David.  It  was  to  bo  formed 
In  four  separate  pieces.  Its  height  was  to  bo  forty  cubits. 
Michel  Angelo  gavo  his  attention  to  tho  pro|>osal,  but 
gradually  Its  ludicrous  character  began  to  impress  him. 
Then  ho  took  his  pen  to  reply  to  tho  suggestion.    Tho 
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position  he  said  was  not  sufSciently  favourable.  There 
was  a  much  better  one  opposite,  with  an  uninterrupted  view 
of  the  Square  of  San  Lorenzo.  Unfortunately,  the  site  was 
occupied  by  a  barber's  shop,  and  some  agreement  would  be 
necessary  on  account  of  the  rent.  This,  however,  on  second 
thoughts,  might  be  obviated.  They  would  construct  the 
Colossus  in  a  sitting  posture.  It  would  still  be  very  tall. 
They  would  make  it  hollow,  as  they  always  did,  when  a 
figure  of  that  description  was  formed  of  separate  pieces. 
There  would  be  room  in  it  for  the  shop,  and  thus  the  need 
to  provide  for  the  rent  would  be  avoided.  As  for  the 
chimney,  a  cornucopia  should  be  placed  in  one  of  the 
hands,  and  the  smoke  would  issue  from  it.  The  head,  like 
the  rest,  would  be  hollowed  out.  It  might  be  used,  as  a 
friend  of  his  had  said,  for  the  purpose  of  a  dovecote,  or 
better  still,  if  the  neck  were  stretched  somewhat,  and  some- 
thing added  to  the  height  in  general,  it  might  be  made  into 
a  bell-tower  for  San  Lorenzo,  which  was  without  one.  Then 
on  feast  days,  when  the  big  bells  sound,  it  might  call  the 
people  with  its  iron  tongue  in  accents  which  would  seem  to 
speak  of  mercy. 

It  is  a  pleasant  relief  to  find  Michel  Angelo  in  such  a  mood. 
It  leads  one  to  believe  that,  in  his  intercourse  with  such 
friends  as  Granacci  and  others,  he  must  sometimes  have 
been  very  mirthfully  disposed. 

Clement  VII.  was,  it  seems,  at  times  rather  fantastical  in 
his  tastes,  but  this  was  not  always  so.  On  other  occasions 
he  shows  himself  as  a  thoroughly  practical  man.  His 
provisions  against  the  danger  of  fire  in  the  Laurentian 
Library  are  a  proof  of  this.  Michel  Angelo  had  thought  of 
placing  beams  between  the  ground  fioor  and  the  first  story 
of  that  building,  but  his  Holiness  cautioned  him  not  to  do 
this,  and  suggested  that  a  vault  should  be  constructed.  In 
this  he  was  doubtless  well  advised,  for  the  volumes  which 
he  wished  to  deposit  there  were  of  priceless  value.  His 
family  had  acquired  them,  partly  from  Roberto  de'  Rossi, 
the  founder  of  the  Library  in  the  time  of  Cosimo,  and  partly 
from  the  monks  of  San  Marco,  who  sold  them  to  pay  their 
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debts.  In  other  paints  re^rding  thU  edifice,  Clemeni  aldc^ 
manifested  considerable  miereat.  He  made  enquirie^i  about 
the  staircase,  and  the  way  in  which  the  windows  fao^  In 
the  execution  of  this  work,  Michel  Angelo  had  maiw 
assistants,  and  the  rate  of  progress,  in  spite  of  one  or  two 
delays,  was  satisfactory.  A  similar  condition  of  things 
existed  in  regard  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Medici,  which,  wiih 
the  Library,  divided  his  attention  during  this  period  The 
masons  were  engaged  in  adjusting  the  stones  of  the 
monuments,  the  designs  for  which  he  had  for  some  lin^e 
been  occupied  in  prej^ring.  Many  drawings  are  still 
preserved  of  the  various  projects  which  he  then  imagined. 
They  demonstrate  both  the  fertility  of  his  powers  of  ci>n- 
ception,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  which  he  experienced  in 
attaining  his  ideal 

The  story  of  Michel  Angelo*s  life  has  dealt  hitherto  wiih 
his  artistic  productions  and  his  relations  with  the  IVipes  tu 
with  his  family*  At  this  point  it  becomes  merged  in  ihai 
of  his  country.  The  condition  of  the  Italian  peninsula  was 
then  such  that  even  those  who  would  have  willingly  suv»vl 
aloof,  were  forced  to  enter  the  political  arena,  A  great 
struggle  had  taken  place  in  the  North.  The  power  oi 
France  had  been  broken,  the  French  King  made  a  prisoner, 
and  only  released  after  the  payment  of  a  heavy  ranson^ 
and  the  cession  of  his  Italian  possessioi^  The  forces  of 
Charles  V,,  composed  of  those  admirably-trained  S|>anish 
battalions,  and  of  the  scarcely  less  formidable  comt^ni^-s 
from  Switzerland,  recruited  amongst  the  followers  of  Uuthrr, 
had  proceeded  southwards.  They  had  passed  Floit^nce, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  successfully  besieging  it  in  ihii 
absence  of  artillery,  with  which  they  were  unprvn'ivU\l 
They  had  hastened  on  to  Rome,  where  they  arrived  wuh 
such  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions,  that  a  prv>longed  attack 
was  at  once  seen  by  their  commanders  to  be  im(V\»sible. 
To  take  it  or  retire  was,  thevi^fore,  the  only  course  o^>en  lo 
them,  and  they  took  it.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon,  their 
general,  was  the  first  to  lead  his  nien  up  the  scaUixg-ladderi 
which  they  had  placed  against  the  walls,  and  he,  tivo,  was 
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the  first  to  fall.  A  denae  mist  enveloped  the  combatants, 
and  others  rushed  on  to  the  attack.  The  city  fell  into  their 
hands.  It  became  the  scene  of  all  the  excesses  to  which  an 
army  of  bandits,  after  a  long  march,  some  fasting,  and  a 
brieif  fight,  could  give  themselves  up.  The  Spaniards  were 
impelled  by  their  natural  cruelty,  the  Germans  by  their 
opposition  to  the  Catholic  religion.  Without  restraint  or 
remorse,  they  began  to  massacre  the  citizens,  to  plunder 
churches,  to  break  open  tombs,  and  to  violate  the  sanctity 
of  convents.  Cardinals  and  other  persons  of  distinction 
were  imprisoned.  Many  were  put  to  torture  in  order  to 
make  them  reveal  the  whereabouts  of  their  assumed  wealth. 
These  orgies  were  not  the  work  of  a  day  or  a  week,  but 
were  continued  for  nine  months  without  intermission.  The 
Pope,  at  the  first  sign  of  danger,  had  retired  to  the  Castel 
S.  Angelo,  and  remained  there,  living  as  a  captive,  hoping 
that  the  French  would  come  to  rescue  him,  bewailing  the 
sorrows  and  afflictions  of  his  subjects. 

The  news  of  these  things  travelled  to  Florence,  and  the 
position  of  that  city,  governed,  like  Rome,  by  the  House 
of  Medici,  became  a  matter  of  the  greatest  concern  to  the 
leading  inhabitants.  The  memory  of  Spanish  ferocity,  as 
displayed  at  Prato,  was  still  fresh  in  their  minds.  The 
Government  of  Alessandro  and  Ippolito  de*  Medici,  with 
the  Cardinal  di  Cortona  as  their  Councillor,  had  nothing 
to  recommend  it.  The  protection  of  Clement,  now  unable 
to  protect  himself,  had  alone  caused  it  to  be  tolerated  so 
long.  When  this  prop  was  taken  away,  it  collapsed  as  a 
matter  of  course.  There  was  no  attempt  at  opposition. 
The  people  rose,  and  their  rulers  fled,  A  few  of  their  more 
immediate  followers  lost  their  lives,  others  were  banished 
and  had  their  property  confiscated.  The  Republic  was 
again  established. 

Meanwhile,  Clement  had  paid  a  ransom  of  400,000 
ducats  to  his  conqueror,  under  conditions  which  rendered 
his  humiliation  more  abject.  He  had  also  agreed  to 
cede  Parma  and  Piacenza;  others,  too,  had  hastened  to 
take  advantage  of  his  weakness.    The  Venetians  had  seized 
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Kavcnnaj  the  Maktcatas,  Klmlni;  and  the  Duke  of  Fcrrara, 
Modctia.  Uy  dcgrccSi  howcvor,  there  came  a  change  in 
hi«  fortuncH.  France  and  England  had  united  In  their 
efforts  to  restrain  tlie  power  of  (Jliarlen  V.  That  monarrh 
was  himself  less  bent  on  conquest  lie  viewed  the 
successful  efforts  of  the  (lerman  princes  In  favour  of 
Protestantism  with  some  alarm,  and  although  his  troops 
had  again  been  victorious  at  the  expense  of  the  French,  he 
was  not  indisposed  to  make  peace.  As  these  allies  were 
oven  more  desirous  to  lay  down  their  arms,  terms  were  soon 
arranged,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Cambrali  After  this, 
the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  met  at  Pologna,  and,  forgetful  of 
the  past,  were  reconciled.  Thither  came  ambassadors  from 
those  who  had  cause  to  fear  papal  anger.  The  Duke  of 
Ferrara  retained  his  conquest  for  the  sum  of  1 00,000 
scudi  in  gold.  The  Florentines  were  not  so  fortunate; 
Clement  would  not  grant  them  an  audience.  He  had  the 
Emperor's  promise  to  re-establish  his  family  in  Florence. 
It  was  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  imperial  penitence  for 
the  wrongs  done  to  the  Father  of  the  Faith.  The  latter, 
now  that  he  could  reckon  upon  the  Spanish  troops  and 
the  Germans  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  reinforced  by  his 
own  soldiers,  was  determined  to  vent  his  anger  upon  his 
former  subjects.  For  their  part,  they  were  unwilling  to  bow 
their  heads  again  to  those  whose  yoke  they  had  Just  thrown 
off;  and  seeing  no  way  of  escape  from  their  unfortunate 
position,  l)ravely  accepted  the  issue.  Preparations  wrrr 
made  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  their  formidable  enemies 
and  within  the  city  the  defence  was  organised  on  a  scale 
and  in  a  spirit  which  would  have  been  pleasing  to  the  heart 
of  Machlavclli,  had  he  been  still  alive. 

Whilst  these  events  were  taking  place,  Michel  Angelo  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  Uuonarroti.  He  fell  a  victim  to 
the  plague  and  died,  it  is  said.  In  his  brother's  arms,  whose 
fldelity  to  him  under  the  circumstances  Is  beyond  all  praise, 
whilst  his  immunity  from  Infection  Is  most  rrmarkabtr. 
His  sister-in-law,  called  Bartolomca,  his  niece  Francescn, 
and  his  ne[)how  Llonardo  became,  through  this  bereave 
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TOcnt,  dependent  upon  him.    For  all  three  he  provided 
generously,  repaying  to  the  elder  of  his  two  female  relatives 
her  dowry,  placing  the  younger  in  a  convent  until  such 
time  as  she  should  marry,  and  furnishing  funds  for  the 
youth's  maintenance.    How  his  days  were  passed  during 
this  period  is  somewhat  uncertain.    There  is  some  record 
of  a  block  of  marble  which  was  assigned  to  him  in  August 
1528  by  command  of  the  Signory,    It  had  been  previously 
allotted  to  Baccio  Bandinelli,  who  intended  to  carve  from 
it  a  group  representing    Hercules  and  Cacus.      Michel 
Angelo  conceived  the  idea  of  transforming  it  altogether,  his 
subject  being  Samson  in  the  act  of  killing  a  Philistine.    It 
is  also  reported  that  about  this  time  he  came  into  relation 
with  Benvenuto  Cellini.    That  ardent  young  craftsman  had 
transferred  his  quarters,  for  safety's  sake,  from  Rome  to 
Florence,  and  Michel  Angelo  came  frequently  to  visit  him. 
According  to  Cellini's  account,  which  may  be  truthful,  he 
greatly  admired  his  workmanship,  and  recommended  a 
young  nobleman  to  him,  who  was  desirous  to  have  a  medal 
executed,  representing  Atlas  carrying  the  world  upon  his 
shoulders.     There  was  no  animosity  between    the   two 
sculptors,  and  in  this  case  they  engaged  in  a  friendly 
competition,  each  preparing  a  design,  the  one  to  prove  his 
willingness  in  the  matter,  the  other,  because  it  entered  into 
a  province  of  Art  which  he  had  made  especially  his  own. 
It  was  the  latter  who  on  this  occasion  triumphed  j  at  least 
we  have  his  word  for  it.    In  all  probability,  Michel  Angelo 
was  not  then  at  work  on  anything  of  a  very  engrossing 
nature.    Men's  minds  were  occupied  with  the  storm  which 
was  about  to  burst  on  them.    Some  were  already  taking 
measures  to  save  as  much  as  possible  of  their  property,  in 
case  the  sack  of  Florence  should  follow  as  a  sequel  upon 
the  sack  of  Rome.    One,  Piero  di  Filippo  Gondi,  had  come 
to  the  sculptor  of  the  Medicean  Chapel,  and  had  asked 
him  to  allow  him  to  conceal  some  linen  there,  belonging 
to  his  sisters.     Michel  Angelo  granted  his  request,  and 
shut  his  eyes  that  he  might  not  know  the  place  chosen  to 
receive  it. 
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Although  tha  Reimbllc;  hud  bcri)  again  In  ^xlHionue  lirxr 
May  t;,  15^7,  tl)e  cill/cnH  wrra  Ntill  divkbd  anumgtit 
thcnihrlvcM  Into  thrcr  pflrllrH.  Thrwe  were  the  IMagmmi,  or 
fullowcrH  of  Sttvoiittrohi  j  the  Pttllt^H(!hl,  their  bitter  oppcmcnti*, 
many  of  whom  wcrc^  In  hr<M'et|  partlNanM  of  tha  Medici ;  and 
the  Nrutrali,  who,  ax  their  name  ImplieN,  ware  anxicniii  to 
And  a  mtitlus  vmndi^  and  to  eombine,  If  poft^ible,  the  return 
of  the  l)aniNhed  family  with  the  preNervatlon  of  their  liberty. 
The  membem  of  tldit  latter  facHion  had  arrogated  to  il)rn)- 
«elvo«  tlie  title  of  **  OttlmatI,"  or  "  Hest,"  on  acM  (junt  of  the 
many  rich  and  nol)le  pemonii  whom  it  Included.  Niecolo 
Capponi  wai  itM  chief,  and  for  gome  time,  that  In,  until 
gUMpeeted  of  partiality  towardH  the  Mediel,  he  occupied  the 
post  of  Oonfalonler.  lie  wai  afterwards  replaced  by 
Franeeseo  Carducci,  It  was  probably  under  the  former 
that  Michel  Angeto  began  to  render  active  gervh^e  to  hig 
country.  1'hlg  wag  at  Argt  voluntary,  and  it  wag  doul)tleng 
the  gkill  and  energy  he  then  dUplayed,  which  made  thone 
in  authority  eon»lder  him  worthy  of  confidence.  On  A|itit 
6,  is;ig,  he  wag  appointed  ag  ('ontroller-Cieneral  of  the 
fortIil(*ationg  for  a  year,  at  a  gakry  of  one  golden  florin  a 
day,  The  document  which  regl«terod  thig  decree,  gpeaku 
In  complimentary  tcrntg  of  hig  gkill  in  architecture,  hig  ability 
in  the  artg,  and  hig  patrlotlgm.  Whilgt  gome  approved  \\U 
nomination  on  thege  groundg,  otherg  perhapg  diil  the  game 
on  account  of  the  relationg  of  the  Uuonarrotl  with  the  Itouge 
of  Medici.  Narrtm^minded  arigtocratg  may  poggibly  have 
thotight  that  a  pogt  of  guch  digtinction  ought  not  to  have 
been  given  to  one  who,  although  he  claimed  to  bo  of  noble 
birth,  had  little  to  ghow  in  proof  of  it  \  but,  in  general,  hig 
appointment  wag  popular. 

The  opinion  of  thoge  who  believed  in  the  capacity  of  the 
new  director  of  fortitlcatlong  wag  Jugtilled  by  hig  gubge(|uent 
actg.  He  threw  himgelf  into  the  work  with  hig  accugtomed 
.  ardour.  The  clly  had  formerly  been  protected  by  a  number 
\of  gmall  towerg,  drhlroyod  by  the  Mndlci.  To  replace  thene, 
\t\  had  rci*ourge  to  a  gynteu)  of  wallg  and  bantlong.  There 
Wi)\g  one  pogition  of  great  Importance,  namely,  the  hill  of 
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S.  Miniato.  It  immediately  overlooks  Florence,  which,  if 
it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  would  have  been 
at  their  mercy.  On  this  point  of  vantage  he,  therefore,  con- 
centrated his  attention.  He  would  have  covered  it  with 
defensive  works ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  this  direc- 
tion, on  a  previous  occasion,  Machiavelli  had  done  his 
utmost  to  protect  his  countrymen  against  attack.  Unluckily, 
Michel  Angelo,  although  nominally  supreme  in  his  own 
department,  had  not  a  free  hand.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Nove  della  Milizia  or  Council  of  Nine,  charged  with 
the  control  of  all  warlike  operations.  He  had  to  consult 
his  colleagues,  to  explain  to  them  his  plans,  overcome  their 
hesitation,  and  combat  their  perverseness.  This  he  strenu- 
ously attempted  to  do,  but  there  were  some  of  them,  and 
also  of  the  Ten,  who  would  not  be  convinced.  Niccolo 
Capponi  was  one  of  these.  He  refused  to  believe  in  the 
necessity  of  fortifying  S.  Miniato,  and  apparently  put  his 
veto  on  the  project.  After  this,  Michel  Angelo  was  sent  to 
other  parts  of  the  walls,  and  finally  to  Ferrara,  to  obtain  hints 
from  the  Duke,  the  greatest  authority  of  the  age.  This,  he 
contended,  was  but  another  scheme  on  their  part  to  obtain 
his  absence  from  Florence,  and  when,  after  having  learnt  all 
that  was  possible,  he  returned,  it  was  to  find  the  work  again 
delayed.  His  ardour,  however,  triumphed  over  these 
obstacles.  The  greater  imminence  of  the  danger  which 
was  threatening  the  city,  made  the  inhabitants  work  with 
the  energy  of  despair.  Men  and  women,  old  and  young,  all 
laboured  unceasingly  to  complete  the  fortifications.  As  a 
consequence  of  this,  the  city  was  in  a  position  to  defy  even 
the  army  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
counted  in  its  ranks  no  less  than  35,000  infantry  and  xaoo 
cavalry.  If  this  result  was  due  to  any  single  individual,  it 
was  to  Michel  Angelo,  who,  in  addition  to  what  he  had  done 
in  Florence,  also  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Pisa,  and  advised  its 
citisens  on  points  of  strategy,  which  were  then  complicated 
in  their  case  by  the  flooding  of  the  Arno. 

After  Michel  Angelo  had  finished  his  task,  he  was  still 
occupied  for  the  space  of  about  six  montlis  in  further  con- 
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solidating  his  work,  and  in  superintending  to  some  extent 
the  operations  of  manning  and  arming  the  fortifications. 
One  day,  however,  whilst  still  thus  engaged,  he  suddenly 
disappeared.     Without  word  of  warning  to  his  colleagues, 
he  had  quitted  the  town  and  had  fled  to  Venice.     The 
reason  of  this  strange  behaviour  on  his  part  is  partially 
explained  in  two  accounts  of  it,  given  by  his  biographer 
Condivi,  and  his  friend  Busini.     Connecting  them  together, 
which  one  may  do  with  confidence,  since  they  were  both 
derived  from  a  common  source,  his  own  revelations,  and 
adding  to  them  the  details  which  he  gave  in  a  letter  to 
Battista  della  Palla,  we  arrive  at  the  following  story : — For 
some  time  reports  had  been  circulated  that  the  city  was  in 
danger  of  treason.    They  had  reached  the  ears  of  Michel 
Angelo,  who  had  a  singular  opportunity  of  verifying  them. 
The  command  of  the  troops  was  in  the  hands  of  Mario 
Orsini  and  Malatesta  Baglioni.    To  the  latter  was  confided 
the  defence  of  thS  hill  of  S.  Miniato,  and  eight  guns  were 
given  to  him  for  that  purpose.     Instead,  however,  of  placing 
these  upon  the  bastions,  where  they  would  have  been  of  use, 
he  left  them  outside  the  rampart,  and  without  any  guard. 
Michel  Angelo,  having  noticed  this  carelessness,  enquired 
of  Mario  Orsini  the  meaning  of  it.     His  reply  was  that 
treachery  might  be  expected  from  Baglioni,  the  members 
of  whose  family  were  all  traitors.     In  consequence  of  what 
he  had  seen  and  heard,  the  Controller-General  of  the  fortifi- 
cations conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  warn  the  Signory. 
He  did  so,  but  with  the  only  result  that  he  was  looked  on 
as  too  suspicious,  his  superiors  judging  of  the  matter  rather 
by  what  was  known  of  his  character  than  according  to  the 
nature  of  his  evidence.    Whether  or  not  after  this  he  sup- 
posed those  who  would  not  listen  to  him  to  be  accomplices 
of  Malatesta  Baglioni,  is  not  apparent.    Such  a  conclusion 
would  not,  under  the  circumstances,  have  been  unnatural,  and 
would  help  to  explain  the  precipitate  course  which  he  soon 
after  adopted.    Nor  does  this  contradict  his  statement  to 
Della  Palla  that  he  was  prepared  to  remain  at  his  post  until 
the  war  was  over.    What  happened  next  may  be  given  in 
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his  own  words.  "On  Tuesday,  September  21,"  he  says, 
**  a  certain  individual,  coming  from  the  gate  of  S.  Niccolo, 
where  I  was  at  work  upon  the  bastions,  approached  me  and 
whispered  in  my  ear  that  I  should  flee  from  Florence  if  I 
would  preserve  my  life.  Going  with  me  to  my  house,  where 
we  ate,  he  procured  horses  and  remained  with  me  until  I 
left  the  city,  assuring  me  that  thus  I  should  be  saved. 
Whether  he  was  sent  by  God  or  the  Devil  I  know  not." 

Before  taking  his  departure,  Michel  Angelo  found  one  of 
his  friends,  named  Rinaldo  Corsini,  who  was  so  convinced 
that  ere  long  the  city  would  be  betrayed,  that  he  volunteered 
to  go  with  him.  In  his  company,  therefore,  and  that  of 
another  man,  with  a  fair  provision  of  money,  he  set  out  on 
horseback  in  the  direction  of  Venice.  As  one  of  the  Nine, 
he  was  able  to  induce  the  keepers  of  the  gate  to  allow  them 
to  pass,  and  they  rode  without  mishap  as  far  as  Castelnuovo, 
in  the  wild  district  of  Garfagnana,  of  which  Ariosto  was  at 
one  time  Governor.  There  they  met  Tommaso  Soderini  and 
Niccolo  Capponi.  After  this,  Rinaldo  stopped  on  the  way 
at  Ferrara,  whence,  on  the  advice  of  Galeotto  Giugni,  he 
returned  to  Florence,  but  his  companions  continued  to  their 
destination. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  man  who  was  not  afraid  to 
meet  death  when  it  presented  itself  in  the  hideous  form  of 
the  plague,  should  have  taken  fright  at  the  mere  mention  of 
a  plot  against  his  life,  a  plot,  moreover,  into  the  existence  of 
which  he  did  not  stop  to  inquire.  The  probability  that 
Malatesta  Baglioni  wished  him  out  of  the  way  may  have 
appeared  to  him  very  great,  and  in  view  of  the  indifference 
of  the  Signory,it  may  have  been  reasonable  to  have  placed  him- 
self beyond  the  reach  of  evil.  But  in  the  celerity  with  which 
his  flight  was  carried  out,  and  in  his  readiness  to  believe  a 
man  utterly  unknown  to  him,  there  are  traces  of  a  sudden, 
and  for  the  time,  overpowering  feeling  of  alarm.  It  is  almost 
impossible  not  to  compare  his  action  in  this  case  with  his 
conduct  in  leaving  Rome,  to  mark  his  disapprobation  of  the 
behaviour  towards  him  of  Julius  II.,  and,  as  it  is  said,  to 
escape  the  daggers  of  supposed  assassins  hired  by  his  enemy, 
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lirAmante.  Ho  wan  not  a  coward,  but  tharo  woro  occanionH 
wht^n  tho  thought  of  porional  rUk  outwt^lghod  othor  con* 
fiid«3ratlon«,  It  wafi  with  him  ah  if  fear  kept  watch  Uko  a 
fientinel  whiUt  tho  othor  facultios  tilumborod,  and  in  tho 
flrst  mumont  of  confutiion  it  lod  thorn  a»tray.  From  a  ion»r 
of  duty  or  affection,  ho  would  placo  himsolf  in  poHition«  of 
rcMpontilbility  or  dan^or,  but,  if  throatonod  by  vcimothiug 
which  ho  could  not  koo,  ho  waH  liublo  to  pa«iiing  fits  of  {lanic 
If,  together  with  thli  tondoncy,  wo  consider  tho  keonnesn  of 
his  doKiro  to  circumvent  hin  fooH,  and  hence  his  dispoiition  to 
have  recoume  to  extreme  meaNureH,  we  nhall  have  before  us 
almost  the  only  motives  to  which  his  acts,  as  we  know  them, 
can  be  as(Tibed. 

On  arriving  In  Venlc^e  Michel  Angelo  had  rented  for  the 
sum  of  five  ducats  a  house,  part  of  which  he  had  furnished 
in  the  somewhat  parsimonious  way  which  was  his  custom, 
A  couple  of  stools,  a  table,  some  straw,  a  box,  and  a  bed  are 
all  that  his  account-book  shows  him  to  have  provided*  With 
this  modetit  household  he  hoped  to  remain  for  a  short  time 
in  retirement,  his  intention  being  to  set  out  for  the  French 
Court  with  (liovun  Uattista  della  I'alla  as  soon  as  the  Journey 
could  be  arranged.  The  State  (councillors,  however,  were 
not  willing  that  one  so  famous  should  pass  unnoticed  In  tlieir 
cityi  and  two  of  their  number  were  sent  to  greet  him  In  their 
name,  and  offer  him  anything  he  might  require.  It  is  also 
related  that  tho  Poge  reijuested  him  to  prei)are  a  design  fur 
a  bridge, 

Whilst  the  Venetians  were  paying  the  <\)gltlve  these 
attentions,  his  Florentine  friends  were  also  occupying  them- 
selves with  his  Interests.  Francesco  (iranacci  had  taken 
charge  of  the  furniture  and  provisions  which  his  house 
contained.  An  Inventory  of  them  had  been  made,  and  still 
exists,  The  Signory,  to  prevent  any  further  defections,  of 
which  about  thirteon  had  already  taken  place,  had  issued 
A  decree,  prot  lainung  as  outlaws  those  who  had  left  tho  city 
without  permibtiion.  The  gtjods  of  many  of  them  were 
confiscated,  but  Michel  Angelo  merely  lost  his  post  of 
CpntroUer-tieneral  of  the  defence  and  the  salary  Attaching 
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to  It.  In  reality,  the  authorities  would  have  gladly  welcomed 
him  again  in  their  midst,  being  very  unwilling  to  see  them- 
selves abandoned  by  a  man  of  his  skill  and  reputation.  A 
proof  of  their  beneficent  intentions  was  soon  forthcoming. 
His  friends,  having  petitioned  in  his  favour,  their  prayer  was 
granted.  He  was  invited  to  return,  and  a  safe  conduct  was 
allowed  him  for  the  month  of  November.  Giovan  Battista 
della  Palla,  who  forwarded  the  document  to  him,  added  to  It 
his  own  exhortations  to  avail  himself  of  it.  His  letters  were 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  national  militia,  Machiavelli's 
creation,  of  trust  in  God,  and  of  faith  in  the  justice  of  his 
cause.  When  he  thought  that  his  friend  was  likely  to  have 
started  on  his  way  back,  he  even  went  as  far  as  Lucca  to 
await  him.  The  journey  was  a  perilous  undertaking,  on 
account  of  the  bands  of  hostile  soldiers  and  robbers  which 
were  roaming  about  in  search  of  booty,  and  they  failed  to 
meet. 

As  he  was  returning,  Michel  Angelo  stopped  at  Ferrara. 
On  his  previous  visit  to  that  town,  after  he  had  seen  the 
fortifications,  the  Duke  took  him  into  his  castle  to  show 
him  what  works  of  art  he  possessed.  Whilst  they  were 
conversing,  he  said  to  him  :  **  You  are  my  prisoner,  and  if 
you  wish  to  be  free,  you  must  purchase  your  liberty  with 
some  artistic  production,  either  in  sculpture  or  painting." 
Michel  Angelo  expressed  his  willingness  to  do  so,  and  when 
he  was  again  in  Florence  he  began  a  picture,  the  subject  of 
which  was  the  relations  of  Leda  and  the  Swan,  together 
with  the  breaking  of  the  egg,  from  which  Castor  and  Pollux 
issued.  The  work  was  of  large  size,  and  he  was  still  engaged 
on  it  when  one  of  the  Duke*s  gentlemen  was  sent,  on 
account  of  the  perils  of  the  siege,  to  enquire  as  to  the  pro- 
gress made.  When  he  saw  it,  he  remarked,  "This  is  a 
mere  nothing."  The  boldness  of  his  critic  caused  the  artist 
to  ask  him  what  his  profession  might  be.  The  gentleman 
replied,  sneeringly,  "  I  am  a  merchant."  This  was  not  true, 
for  he  was  a  nobleman,  but  it  was  a  stupid  manner  of  ex- 
pressing his  contempt  for  the  devotion  of  the  Florentines 
to  trade.    Michel  Angelo,  seeing  with  whom  he  had  to  deal, 
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luW  M\w  r^lhtJf  WmUly  th»t  \\^  might  g«  hi»i  w«yi    Aftt^^ 

piiUUi^  wh^n  iompltJteil  an  i\w  af  hi»<  stirving-men,  At 
mp  tim^  it  w««  i»>  tho  h^nils  of  VV^nciJi  I,  uf  ^Vftnt'^^i  At  a 
UttJr  i^tiriui},  it«  ilt^titvui  livm  wft«  imlt>rtJil  by  M,  I  ^etinoyltis, 
Miniiiitjr  u(  lAmi«  MU  »  ftn  injv^ncuun,  it  u  m\\^  whith  w*« 
luu  ui>0v«5ii  }u  w\\\\m\^  i'M^  U  i^  m^tt^r  i^f  myiit«iry»  but  it 
u  not  in^u^tiJiiUltJ  ih«t  it  ntnv  li«iJi  lUiWtJu  »w«^y  in  ti^^  v^^wU* 
of  thtj  N4iiiM)«^l  iklWvyt  Tht^vii  i^^  ftl^iu  ^  cu|>y  uf  it  in  th^ 
Drtitiilen  tJi^UtJry,  A»?  Ux\  \\^  \mm\m^^xa]\\w  k\\a\ac\^\^  w^j  ^ti* 
nn^w^rtJ  wh^Jtht^r  \h^  snbjtJi  t  w«^ii  i^hi^^^w  by  tb^  ^rti^t  ur 
fiuggtJi^tm}  by  th0  Uuktit  Wbt^n  wt*  rt^n^^mb^^T  tb^  t-h^wvttif 
uf  th0  fiumtir,  it4  tr^tmiint  ip^j>j>ti*^rji  i*trangiJly  rtJ^iijitic, 
That  tb^jfti  Wf^ii  nut,  hawtivt^v,  \\w  faint^i^t  il^^irti  tu  tl^s^l 
with  it  uib«irwiii0  than  fvam  a  pwrt^ly  avti^itio  ju\int  i*f  vi«>w, 
m»^y  b0  t«k«in  fv^r  gv^nt^Jil,  ttnvl  in  juiJging  it  wt*  nnut  nut 
furgtJt  th«i  centwvy  in  wbivh  it  Wi^^  \m\WiV  Tx9^\xi\\^\^  in 
Jtt^ly,  tJvtin  »t  the  |M0iient  iky,  may  t^ntl  somt*  ^vuluncd 
8«ggt3^tivti  of  thti  cunUitian^i  which  inflnt^nceil  it«  pro- 
ilvHUiuni 

Thi»<  th^n  waa  unt^  uf  Michtirii  Angtilo*^  urov^>ationii  aft^r 
hi4  rtitnrn  tu  ^lur^Jnru,  abunt  th»i  aoth  uf  NuvtJmbiir  is^^ 
Thti  iitjntijni  «i  iMiu^iming  hin^  an  untlaw  haJ  b^^jn  n^Jii  imliHl, 
anil  althungh  tJw  Uuliiil  bum  tht^  TiunHii  fi^r  a  \\^xum\  irf  thi«j<i 
ytJari^,  h^  wa^i  alluwi^il  tu  pttiUim  t^aoh  ytiar  fur  bi»«  10- 
»i}nu*i»»iun,  Jt  \a  mi]  that  b^  wa^^  again  un^pluyutJ,  tu  a 
iHM>iiii1«iraW«i  tJxttint,  nju^n  the  b^rtitiiatiunj^,  T\\\^  \^  sum^- 
what  i1unbtf\n,  but  iVMulivi  xmY'^w^  um^  intiiliint  wbiih 
fihuwii  that  hti  mn»it,  in  rvjvtain  nuMn^nta  i^f  tinu^rgenry,  ba\t» 
btitin  calUi}  n|)un  f^nil  have taKen  an  at'live  jmrt  in  the vtetViu e, 
The  ui  i'a^iiiM^  vefeiveil  tu  wa«  the  |M*ulei  tivm  uf  the  bell  luwer 
uf  S.  Minialu,  whiih  hail  ri^uiiUiiably  tinftVunt  btMn  the 
enen))  *ti  anillei y,  anil  wah  in  umw^  ilan^ei  i>l  falling.  l\nUu*r 
damage  \Nati  eftViiimlly  iHeMJnUnl  by  iiuii|Hniling  iMie*  ut 
wuiil  iViMn  abi^e,  whiih,  hanging  fv^ely,  lm>ke  the  imi^etmi 
uf  the  iibiUii  ilirei  tett  againi^t  the  maj^iMny^ 

'rhe  iiiige  bait  ii^mmenceil  alunU  ten  iUy^  {ueviim*  tu 
Miihel  Angelu^ii  arvival,  the  ftist  a»»«»auU  being  iiM^4«ei^il  by 
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the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  was  beaten  back,  and  not  long 
afterwards  the  Florentines,  under  Stefano  Colonna,  replied 
by  a  fairly  successful  nocturnal  sally  against  the  enemy's 
canop.  This  raised  the  hopes  of  the  citizens,  whose  ardour 
was  stimulated  still  more  by  the  incitements  of  Fra  Zaccaria 
and  Fra  Benedetto  da  Foiano,  monks  of  S.  Marco,  and 
devout  followers  of  Savonarola.  Florence  had  also  found 
a  champion  whose  boldness,  activity,  and  readiness  of  re< 
source,  made  her  armies  on  many  occasions  equal  or 
superior  to  the  more  numerous  forces  of  her  foes.  This 
was  Francesco  Ferruccio,  who  had  served  his  apprenticeship 
under  that  audacious  and  consummate  captain,  Giovanni 
delle  Bandi  Nere,  From  the  condition  of  common  soldier, 
he  had  won  his  way  rapidly  to  posts  of  responsibility.  With 
the  men  under  his  command,  he  had  retaken  Volterra 
from  the  Spaniards,  and  had  successfully  defended  it  against 
the  efforts  of  their  generals.  After  this,  he  received  from 
the  Signory  unlimited  power  to  raise  troops  and  direct  their 
operations  according  to  his  opinion  of  what  the  circum- 
stances  demanded.  At  Pisa,  he  was  laid  low  with  a  fever 
which  lasted  thirteen  days,  but  at  the  end  of  this  period  he 
was  again  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  ever  prepared  to  confront 
the  hostile  battalions  which  came  against  him.  Hurrying 
towards  Pistoia  he  met  the  forces  of  Maramaldo,  chief  of 
3000  freebooters,  of  Vitelli,  and  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
the  latter  having  been  enabled  to  leave  the  camp  before 
Florence,  by  a  promise  given  by  the  traitorous  Malatesta 
not  to  attack  it  in  his  absence.  A  pitched  battle  took  place 
at  Gavinana,  in  which  the  Prince  lost  his  life.  After  a 
struggle  of  several  hours,  Ferruccio  retired  into  the  town, 
and  there,  fighting  valiantly  against  considerable  odds,  he  at 
length  sank  mortally  wounded  to  the  ground.  At  that 
moment  Maramaldo  came  upon  the  scene,  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  his  adversary  was  already  made  prisoner  by  a 
Spaniard,  raised  his  hand  to  strike  him,  covering  him  at  the 
same  time  with  infamous  epithets.  ^*You  are  killing  a 
dead  man,"  exclaimed  one  of  his  followers,  but  the  sword 
descended  into  the  breast  of  the  dying  hero,  and,  as  his 
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brutAl  ANNAlIant  turned  Aw^y,  he  gAvo  hU  men  the  order  to 
Anish  the  bloody  work,  The  newH  of  thlR  dlfiaiiter  produced 
A  greAter  efleet  In  Florence  thAn  niAny  defeAt»  would  hAve 
done,  And  the  end  wa»  neAr  At  hAnd.  MAlAtCNtA,  the 
evidence  of  whose  trcAchery  hAd  been  discovered  In  a  letter 
found  upon  the  person  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  now  sided 
openly  with  the  enemy,  J^'our  hundred  youths  of  noble 
fAmlly  cAnje  Armed  to  the  SIgnory  to  deniAnd  the  releAse 
of  the  PAlloschI,  who  hAd  been  Imprisoned.  The  members 
of  thAt  body,  betrAyed  within  the  waHk,  And  meoAced  by 
overwhelming  forces  without,  surrendered.  The  Medici  re- 
entered, And  torture  And  deAth  sentences  followed,  until  the 
Anger  of  Clement  hAd  been  Apj)ettsed.  Six  of  the  chief  men 
of  the  Republic,  Including  FrAncesco  CArduccl,  pAld  the 
extreme  peuAlty  j  FrA  Benedetto  dA  FoIauo  was  confined  In 
the  CAStel  S.  Angelo,  where  he  died  of  hunger,  MAny  were 
condemned  as  contumAclous,  And  mAny  were  exiled*  A 
popular  (lovernment  hAd  been  overthrown  And  replAced  by 
the  odious  tyranny  of  a  bastard  prince.  The  cry  of  liberty 
WAS  silenced,  and  the  breath  of  a  free  people  stifled.  Op- 
presslon  hung  like  a  blAck  cloud  over  the  city. 

It  WAS  under  the  Influence  of  these  calamities  that  Michel 
Angelo  took  a  pencil,  And  In  Answer  to  some  verses  com- 
])osed  upon  his  stAtue,  the  Night,  wrote  those  Immortal 
lines  I — 

•<  Caro  m'6  11  sonno  e  plu  I'esser  dl  sasso 
Mentre  rhe  11  danno  e  la  vergogna  dura  i 
Non  veder,  non  sentlr  m'6  gran  ventura 
Penj  non  mi  destar,  deh  i  parla  basso," 

lines  almost  comparable  In  their  deep  philosophy  to  the 
<«To  be  or  not  to  be,"  of  the  Danish  Prince.  The  writer  of 
them  was  at  first  In  dally  fear  for  his  life,  for  the  desire  of 
('lement  for  vengeance  seemed  Insatiable,  He  had  taken 
the  precaution  of  hiding  himself,  some  accounts  say,  In  the 
house  of  A  fHend,  or  According  to  others,  In  the  tower  of  th« 
Church  of  S.  Nlccolo,  Not  until  the  Pope  sent  word  to 
those  Acting  for  him  In  Florence  that  he  should  be  In  no 
danger  If  he  were  prepared  to  continue  the  Medicean  tombi, 
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did  he  issue  from  his  place  of  concealment  So  he  re- 
turned to  his  work  in  the  sacristy  of  San  Ix)rcnxo,  which, 
even  during  the  siege,  he  had  not  wholly  abandoned.  A 
deep  feeling  of  melancholy  weighed  upon  him  as  he  took 
up  his  chisel.  A  dismal  page  of  hintory  had  just  bcon 
enacted,  and  the  events  it  contained  would  rise  up  again  in 
his  mind,  until  their  terrible  meaning  became  incorporated 
in  the  works  on  which  ho  was  engaged.  Whoever  has 
crossed  the  threshold  of  that  sacristy  must  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  monu- 
ments which  differ,  one  might  almost  say,  gcncrically,  from 
all  others.  We  know  what  excellence  the  (ireek  sculptors 
attained  in  the  reproduction  of  the  human  body ;  we  also 
know  how  in  turn  the  whole  Italian  School  of  the 
Renaissance,  following  in  the  main  the  same  ideal,  pro- 
duced its  masterpieces,  surpassing  in  certain  res|)ects  its 
predecessors,  falling  behind  them  in  others.  Hut  in  this 
sacristy  there  is  something  besides  mere  form.  The 
psychological  qualities  of  the  four  figures.  Day  and  Night, 
Twilight  and  Uawn,  are  those  which  arrest  attention.  To 
each  of  them  Michel  Angclo  has  given  a  soul,  or  rather  a 
part  of  his  own  soul,  and  through  this  medium  he  has 
expressed  the  highest  and  noblest  feelings  which  can  touch 
the  heart  of  man.  Other  statues  speak  to  the  eyes  and  to 
the  mind,  with  these  the  appeal  in,  above  all,  to  one's  moral 
nature.  The  effect  which  they  produce  can  only  be  com- 
I^ared  to  the  impressions  we  receive  on  gazing  at  some 
stately  mountain,  or  across  the  broad  expanse  of  ocean. 
We  are  subdued  at  the  sight  of  such  profound  and  mighty 
handiwork.  Wonder  and  awe  come  first,  and  softer  musings 
follow  in  their  train. 

Consider  these  statues  individually.  Take  the  Night 
with  the  mask  and  the  owl.  It  is  no  ordinary  sleep  which 
weighs  upon  that  graceful  female  figure.  Note  how  the 
head  is  bent  forward,  the  right  elbow  posed  upon  the  led 
thigh,  the  left  arm  turned  backwards.  These  are  all  signs 
of  constraint.  It  is  not  voluntary  slumber.  It  is  imposed, 
and  yet  not  on  that  account  less  profound,  nay,  it  has  a 
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lethargic  character  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  having 
lasted  ages,  It  has  even  something  of  death  itself*  It  is 
the  tomb  for  all  the  sculptor's  hopes,  for  the  scarcely  estab- 
lished Repul)lic,  for  the  still-born  liberty  of  Florence.  Where 
these  things  lie  buried  there  is  but  one  solace,  it  is  oblivion. 
Now  conteu^plate  the  Day,  with  his  brawny  back  half  turned 
to  the  spectator,  and  half  to  Night.  That  which  is  most 
prominent  is  the  huge  shoulder  and  the  hip.  It  is  the 
figure  of  a  toiler,  of  one  who,  even  in  his  semi-recumbent 
position,  seems  to  groan  and  sweat  under  a  heavy  burden. 
The  pose  has  hardly  any  ease  in  it,  the  limbs  have  little 
freedom.  The  head  is  half  hidden  by  the  upper  arm.  He 
may  not  choose  his  own  way  in  life.  His  hours  are  allotted 
to  the  labour  which  Fate  has  ordained  for  him.  Such  was 
then  the  destiny  of  man,  Turn  now  to  the  other  female 
figure,  Dawn,  who  might  be  the  mother  of  Day,  for  all  the 
troubles  and  the  pain  he  has  to  undergo  are  already  pro- 
phetically written  on  her  brow,  She  is  on  the  point  of 
rising  from  her  couch,  but  the  apathy  and  languor  of  the 
Night  still  cling  about  her,  One  feels  that  she  wtiuld  rather 
sink  back  to  rest  her  weary  limbs  and  tortured  mind  in 
darkness,  but  the  unseen  hand  of  Time  touches  her  as  a 
signal  to  advance.  There  is  no  note  of  gaiety  in  this 
conippsition,  nothing  fresh,  no  bursting  into  life,  nothing 
which  recalls  the  signs  and  souvenirs  of  a  radiant  morning. 
One  is  almost  in  doubt  whether  to  regard  it  as  the  end  of 
Night,  or  the  beginning  of  Day,  But  in  either  case,  what 
could  be  nujre  natural  than  this  dolorous  listlessness  in  a 
city  where  tyranny  had  followed  on  the  heels  of  the  plague  ? 
As  for  Twilight,  its  character  is  less  defined,  though  sadness 
is  perhaps  the  dominant  feature.  It  is  a  period  for  medita- 
tion. Above  these  four  recumbent  figures  sit  two  princes 
of  the  House  of  Medici,  Loren/o  and  Ciiuliano,  The 
former,  whose  features  are  shrouded  by  his  projecting 
helmet,  wears  an  expression  of  earnest  thoughlfulness,  as 
though  the  fate  and  conduct  of  the  State  occupied  his 
mind  j  the  letter,  whose  well-developed  form  shows  him  to 
have  b^en  an  athlete,  holds  the  sceptre  with  a  feeble  grasp, 
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as  some  flute  player  would  his  instrument  when  weary  of 
drawing  music  from  it,  His  head  is  small  in  proportion  to 
the  body,  and  reminds  one  of  Donatello*s  St  Geoi^^e.  His 
gaze  is  the  dreamy  one  of  a  man  who  has  no  proclivity  for 
statecraft.  The  legs  alone  seem  to  indicate  action,  and 
their  pose  is  essentially  that  chosen  for  the  Moses.  What 
then  is  the  moral  of  Michel  Angelo's  philosophy,  and  what 
the  general  meaning  to  be  gathered  from  these  sublime 
groups  of  allegorical  personages  ?  Is  it  not  that  the  conse- 
quences of  tyranny  are  moral  degradation,  paralysis  of 
power,  the  extinction  of  individuality,  and  the  suppression 
of  original  effort  ?  that  n^en  cannot  live  and  prosper  unless 
the  priceless  boon  of  freedom  be  conferred  on  them  ?  It  is 
a  tioble  theme,  and  one  which  the  sculptor  has  dealt  with 
in  a  manner  truly  befitting  it.  Since  then,  it  has  been 
handled  by  the  greatest  of  musicians  in  his  solitary  opera, 
**FideliO)''  and  there,  too,  its  treatment  is  marked  by  the  same 
loftinessi  grandeur,  and  touching  pathos  which  characterise 
the  statues  of  the  sacristy  of  S,  Lorenzo. 

The  architecture  of  the  Medicean  Chapel  gives  but  a 
poor  idea  of  Michel  Angelo's  powers  in  that  direction.  In 
the  general  plan  of  the  building,  he  followed  the  example  of 
Bruneleschi  with  humble  fidelity.  The  interior,  it  is  true, 
is  original  j  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  purely  decorative* 
The  impression  which  it  produces  is  one  of  bareness.  This 
is  because  it  is  incomplete.  The  statues  which  were  to 
adorn  it  are  wanting,  and  the  eye  grows  weary  as  it  regards 
the  spaces  intended  for  them.  In  156s  there  was  a  desire 
to  fill  these,  and  a  project  was  formed  to  interest  the  chief 
sculptors  then  in  Florence,  amongst  whom  were  Giovanni 
di  Bologna  and  Benvenuto  Cellini,  in  the  undertaking. 
Vasari  was  charged  by  the  reigning  Duke  to  write  to 
Michel  Angelo,  and  to  request  his  help,  if  not  in  actual 
productions  from  his  hand,  at  least  in  the  form  of  advice 
for  the  guidance  of  others,  Owing,  however,  in  all  pro- 
bability to  his  age,  he  did  not  respond  to  the  request,  and 
the  plan  of  finishing  the  chapel  fell  through,  so  that  its  walls 
remain  to  this  day  covered  by  the  unsightly  blank  spaces. 
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Work  upon  those  of  the  statues  of  the  ducal  sepulchres, 
which  had  not  been  completed  during  the  siege,  was  carried 
on  intermittently  from  1330  to  1533.  The  reason  of  this  was 
that  the  contract  for  the  tomb  of  Julius  has  once  more  become 
an  obstacle  to  his  progress  with  other  enterprises.  The 
Pope  was  aware  of  the  sculptor's  keen  desire  to  clear  himself 
of  the  reproaches  which  were  levelled  at  him  by  his  enemies, 
of  having  taken  and  spent  money  for  which  he  refused  to  give 
value  in  the  form  of  work.  In  the  agreement  which  was 
arranged  at  that  time,  Clement  professed  himself  satisfied 
with  four  months  each  year  of  Michel  Angelo's  time. 
Previous  to  this  he  had  issued  a  brief,  commanding  him  to 
give  up  all  other  contracts,  and  to  take  care  of  his  health, 
which  was  seriously  endangered  by  poor  living  and  excessive 
work,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  his  friends  became  alarmed 
at  his  condition,  and  warned  him  that  if  he  continued,  he 
would  soon  exhaust  his  natural  forces,  Whatever  stigma 
attaches  to  Clement  on  account  of  his  conduct  in  re-estab* 
lishing  tyranny  in  Florence,  he  cannot,  on  the  whole,  be 
accused  of  a  want  of  consideration  or  humanity  in  his 
treatment  of  Michel  Angelo.  He  had  paid  him  a  fair 
salary,  and  he  also  caused  a  large  sum  of  money,  lent  by 
him  to  the  former  Government,  to  be  refunded.  From  a 
purely  artistic  point  of  view,  his  pontificate  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable,  for  not  only  were  the  Medicean  monu- 
ments completed,  but  at  his  instigation  the  I^ist  Judgment 
was  undertaken,  and  cartoons  for  it  were  prepared.  But 
Michel  Angelo  was  not  happy  whilst  Clement  lived,  and  in 
addition  to  his  country's  misfortunes,  a  second  calamity  of 
a  domestic  nature  came  upon  him.  In  the  year  15341  at 
the  age  of  almost  ninety,  died  Lodovlco,  his  father.  The 
old  man  had  taken  refuge  in  Pisa  during  the  siege  uf 
Florence,  and  had  been  afterwards  removed  to  Settignano, 
where  he  passed  quietly  away. 

The  death  of  Clement  occurred  on  September  25,  1534. 
Michel  Angelo  had  just  set  foot  in  Rome  when  the  news  of 
it  reached  him.  He  had  come  there  to  escape  the  enmity 
of  Duke  Alexander,  and  to  fulfil  his  obligations  to  the  Duke 
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of  Urbino.  He  had  not,  however,  been  long  engaged  on 
the  tomb  of  Julius  when  Alessandro  Famese,  who  had 
been  raised  to  the  Pontificate,  with  the  title  of  Paul  III., 
came,  accompanied  by  several  cardinals,  to  his  workshop  to 
interview  him.  What  happened  on  that  occasion,  how  the 
Pope  asked  for  the  contract  to  tear  it  up,  whilst  the  sculptor 
did  his  best  to  preserve  his  liberty,  has  already  been  told. 
Their  relations  were  finally  settled  on  a  basis  which,  if  it 
were  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  Michel  Angelo,  at  least 
made  his  position  bearable.  His  agreement  was  in  fact 
annulled,  and  he  was  fully  absolved,  both  morally  and 
legally,  from  all  his  obligations  in  the  matter.  In  addition 
to  this,  he  had  been  appointed,  by  a  brief,  to  the  post  of 
papal  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  had  been  reckoned 
amongst  the  members  of  the  Pope's  household,  and  had 
been  given  a  pension  of  1200  golden  crowns  for  life. 
Part  of  this  money  was  to  be  derived  from  a  ferry  on  the 
Po,  but  as  it  was  not  forthcoming  from  this  source,  it  was 
drawn  from  the  Chancery  of  Rimini,  to  which,  in  some 
minor  capacity,  he  was  nominated.  Although  the  control 
of  his  time  was  thus  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  new 
patron,  the  latter  did  not,  like  Leo  X.,  show  a  selfish 
desire  to  thwart  the  projects  of  his  predecessor.  For 
thirty  years,  he  said,  he  had  wished  to  become  Pope,  in 
order  to  direct  the  efforts  of  so  talented  an  artist,  but  he 
was,  nevertheless,  content  that  the  Last  Judgment, 
begun  under  Clement,  should  be  continued  under  his 
auspices,  and  at  his  expense.  This  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
his  sincere  love  of  Art. 

Extremely  little  can  be  ascertained  with  regard  to  the  actual 
progress  which  was  made  with  the  painting  of  the  last  men- 
tioned fresco.  The  date  of  its  commencement,  and  the  time 
spent  in  preparing  the  wall,  are  both  unknown.  The  execution 
of  it  must,  however,  have  been  rapid,  for  the  limits  of  each 
day's  work  are  still  observable,  and,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  Heath  Wilson,  who  gave  considerable  attention  to  these 
interesting  details,  the  artist  often  completed  one  of  the 
larger  figures  in  two  days.    The  number  of  figures  and  half- 
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fl){yrt»ii  (Niiitftlti^  In  tho  Ittbloau  tn  (hftH>  hundr^  ah<1  rourh>rti. 

Iho  gl^fthtic  httUirt?  tjf  lht>  Ittuk.  Whlli^t  Mk  hd  An^to  wa"* 
Klill  cti((4titHt  wtih  k\w  \\\\{h\  »iAgt»  of  Utt?  undt'ftiikih^.  Un^ 
ft»rrtvt»it  A  lt»Uof  fh^in  tt  Hitth  ef  (HMiJjiiWiAWt?  MrbfUy 
Thl«<  wfts  l^lrtHi  Atrthui.  tiht»  wh(»,  by  his  vt»hi».  amte*  ity, 
tttul  ttt(  t»  Imil  won  fur  hltit»9t»lf  a  Uhlijuo  iH>^tli(»h  of  (M>ti 
fltlt»hco  ttnd  fttitiillhtlly  tthuih|i*»l  llie  monk  ^mwrful  prliuT^ 
of  his  (ky.  Ills  trtin^  In  Iftfhliiht^d  hy  A  ttnml  of  li(etilUn« 
t  oitdiK  l»  And  hy  tho  tVf «>.  Alhclt  i^kllhU  niAonw  In  whu  h  hf» 
uittHl  eAlumny  (\n  a  w^|«on  of  AtlAek.  t  ti?  was  hAlf  (iAlf(>nl^) 
Aiul  Imlf  diTAiltHl  hy  Iho  pirAt.  Ho  now  wrolt?  nomhiAlljr  h» 
otpfr^j*  hln  viows  on  iho  huhjoil  of  Ihr?  IajjI  fud^mrnt 
Thin  \w  (tiit  In  h)«i  highly  hnA|sinAUv«  Ktylt^,  hul  Al  Iho  ^ti^P 
tinioi  wllhoul  >»Mggo»»llnp  Anything  for  whU^h  Mil  hoi  An^rio 
hAd  eAUso  to  he  gmlcf\il.  Tho  ro|ily  ht>  moivtKt  wa!^  ^ht^rt 
And  i»ltghtly  iKinleAl.  tte  had  o^tjienHod  moto.  iH»rh«j>^  a 
nkoU  h  or  A  eAi  loon,  of  whh  h  ho  waji  ahIhI  onongh  to  know 
Ihe  VAluPi  l^or  thp  moniont  tht»ir  lorfospondonoe  wa*  ai 
An  (pndi  hut  Afolino  had  no  ttndc^f  forllnjjs  for  tho  ntAn  who 
hrtd  ro(\i«?rd  to  rtiojjiilst*,  hy  i»otno  niArk  or  ti^kon.  th«» 
hnpoflttm  (?  of  his  |io«jnion.  tn  154?  hU  AnH|»Alhy  tow^MU 
him  WAS  undiniinlnhcd.  Tho  jittlnUng  liAd  then  horn  nno 
^ilotoiJ  for  Ahout  four  yoArt.  Arotlno»  who  hrfort?  thut  h^d 
oxtuf  «»*»od  his  kot>n  drsiro  to  visit  Rottio  In  orttor  to  vic^w  it. 
hAd  left  thAt  tirojeit  unAoronipllshod.  ttut  iotno  crllit ism. 
lioArlnjj  on  tin?  tuuttly  of  tho  Hijuro'^i  hAd  roAi  hod  him.  And 
A  skoteh  of  tho  work  liftd  frtllon  Into  his  hAnds.  *l\\\^  p^vo 
him  An  opporlunlly  of  whit  h  ho  was  not  sU>w  to  tnko 
AdvAOlAgo,  And  In  a  lottor  full  of  vlrnlon<  0.  thottgh  wrntrn 
with  nuu h  dlAlooth aI  skill,  ho  hogAn  to  AttAik  tho  Attiv^t. 
Assortlnn  tlmt  tho  Indoi  om^  of  tho  fijjuros  porirAmt  t>y  him. 
rondorod  thorn  moro  ftt  for  tho  dororAtlon  of  somo  III  fAmwt 
house  thAn  for  An  AltAr  ploio  In  tho  i^L^tlno  CI)At«ol  U 
WAS  AS  If  tho  dovll  hAd  tAkon  a  hrlof  to  t^loAd  for  vtftuo»  hu\ 
unfortuoAtoly  his  Argumonts.  wtiAtovor  thoir  fnsim  ority  n^y 
liAVo  hoon,  Ao«tult-od  a  oon«»ldorAhlo  dogroo  of  woljjht  Ai^d 
Jitstllk'Ation  tixnn  tho  oitiunistAneo6<    When  TauI  Itl.  tAmo 
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to  view  the  painting,  he  turned  to  Biagio  da  Owna,  hit 
Master  of  Ccromonic«,  and  enquired  his  opinion  of  them. 
Whereupon  the  latter  replieii,  with  unhesitating  frankness, 
that  he  considered  such  figures  quite  unsuitable  for  the 
sacred  surroundings,  adding  that  they  would  \k  Unter  in 
another  place.  Michel  Angelo  rcvengcii  himself  for  this 
remark  by  placing  Biagio  da  Cesena  in  Hell  as  Ntinas. 
He  apjKalcd  to  the  Poive  to  extricate  him  from  this  ludicrous 
position,  but  his  Holiness  replied  that  his  |H>\\'ers  of  ii\ter- 
vention  were  limited  to  Purgatory,  Although  Paul  was 
satisfied  with  the  nude  figures  of  the  I«ast  Judgment, 
many  others  were  not,  and  so  strotig  became  the  consensus 
of  opinion  in  favour  of  veiling  those  most  likely  to  outrage 
the  feelings  of  devout  frequenters  of  the  chajKl,  that  Danicle 
da  Volterra  was  employed,  during  the  Pontificate  of  Paul  IV,, 
to  make  the  changes  considered  necessary.  On  this  account, 
people  dubbed  him  the  Breeches  Maker,  He  also  had  a  sue* 
eessor  whose  name  was  Girolamo  da  Fano, 

Whether  these  attempts  to  modify  the  rude  character  of 
the  great  painting  are  to  be  considered  a  success,  is  a 
question  on  which  artists  and  moralists  may  not  always 
agree.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  Michel  Atigelo 
did  not  conceiN'e  his  work  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  gi\*e  any 
cause  of  offence,  or  pretext  for  hostile  criticism.  It  would 
be  absolutely  wrong  to  suppose  that  there  was  anything 
which  might  be  termed  vicious  in  his  nature.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  nude  Christ,  his  treatment  of  the  I,eda,  and  the 
figures  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  constitute  undeniable 
evidence  that  his  sense  of  what  is  pro|>er,  decorous,  and 
refined,  was  to  some  extent  blunteil.  The  cause  of  this 
must  be  sought  in  his  preference  for  the  human  form,  in 
his  intense  realism,  in  the  absence  of  any  female  influence 
on  him  until  he  was  already  old,  and  in  the  rough, 
neglected,  and  almost  squalid  life  he  o(\en  led.  An  artist, 
whose  conduct  would  not  compare  with  his  from  a  moral 
point  of  view,  would  doubtless  have  avoideil,  thrtnigh  a 
quicker  perception  of  them,  the  mistakes  which  he  committed. 
Had  he  been  of  a  less  ascetic  temperamoU,  he  would 
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probftbly  hftv^  Appeared  mora  virtuous*  Insensibility  wm 
his  dt^r&ct,  not  fic^n^ualnasSt  His  vengeance  on  poor  6iftgia 
iU  t'otjcnft,  ftnd  his  riaply  to  the  messenger  of  Paul  IV„  thftt 
his  Holiness  would  do  well  to  reform  men  and  not  pictures, 
show  that  he  was  incapable  of  Appreciating  the  genuini^ 
fettling  of  those  opposed  to  him,  The  I^st  Judgment 
differs  essentially  from  the  other  paintings  of  Michel  Angelo 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  rw 
architectural  or  monumental  framework  to  surround  or 
divide  it,  This  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  as  he 
conceived  It,  described  in  the  general  terms,  it  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  a  multitude  of  mortal  and  angelic  forms, 
rising  and  falling  between  heaven,  the  earth,  and  bell,  M 
such,  In  its  details,  it  is  necessarily  confused,  yei,  n»  n 
whole,  it  is  not  devoid  of  regularity,  Koughly  speaking,  its 
plan  is  a8  follows  {—In  the  upper  part  of  the  tableau  under 
the  figure  of  Jonas  which  belongs  to  the  vault,  »nd 
stretching  like  two  inverted  arcs  across  the  chapel  waitt  Are 
groups  of  angels  engaged  in  tossing  to  and  fro  the  Cross  and 
other  instruments  of  Christ's  passion,  Below  this,  and  in 
the  centre,  is  Christ  surrounded  by  apostles,  prophets,  lind 
patriarchs,  On  the  outer  borders  of  this  group  may  ht 
seen  Adam  and  Eve }  St  I^urence,  Ht  Andrew,  Ht  Harthulo* 
mew  stand  out  upon  a  background  of  other  saints  of  I^m 
importance,  Further  to  the  right  and  left  extend  ttie 
realms  of  the  blessed ;  whilst  forming  the  pillars  of  the  arch, 
of  which  the  central  group  is,  as  it  were,  the  keystone,  are 
the  masses  of  those  who  come  to  judgment  or  depart  after 
having  received  their  sentence,  Earth  and  hell  are  situated 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  picture,  Just  below  the  throne  of 
Christ  is  a  second  grou()  of  angels,  in  the  act  of  sounding 
their  trumpets  to  wake  the  dead, 

The  character  of  the  whole  painting  is  indicated  at  once 
in  the  prominence  given  to  the  emblems  of  our  Bavlour'a 
suffering,  and  in  the  furi(ius  manner  in  which  they  ftre 
handled  by  the  ministering  angels.  It  is  essentially  a  **Uit» 
Irm"  which  has  been  depicted,  The  righteous  are  com- 
paratively of  little  interest*    It  is  not  amongst  them  that  the 
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artist  has  given  a  free  course  to  his  fanciful  genius.  They 
have  little  of  those  expressions  of  joy,  purity,  and  beatitude 
so  common  in  the  compositions  of  the  earlier  painters.  The 
Christ  Himself  has  none  of  those  characteristics  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  look  for  in  attempts  to  represent  Him, 
His  attitude  is  that  of  a  Roman  Emperor,  on  the  point  of 
condemning  a  party  of  foreign  slaves.  His  physical  ap])ear- 
ance  that  of  a  well-trained  gladiator.  He  is  almost  naked. 
It  seems  indeed  incredible  that  the  same  hand  should  have 
drawn  this  figure  and  carved  that  of  the  Piet&,  so  opposed  to 
it  in  every  respect.  If,  however,  we  turn  from  the  religious 
to  the  dramatic  and  purely  artistical  side  of  the  work,  we 
are  overwhelmed  with  admiration  and  wonder  at  Michel 
Angelo's  marvellous  ability  and  fertility  of  resource.  His 
figures,  all  of  them  extremely  muscular,  show  every  attitude 
which  it  is  possible  for  the  human  body  to  assume  as  it 
passes  through  the  air ;  some  plunge  headlong  downwards 
as  if  they  had  been  shot  from  a  cannon ;  some  turn  somer- 
saults, their  backs  curved,  their  legs  striking  frantically 
upwards;  some  in  their  attempts  to  rise  heavenwards, 
struggle  with  the  angels,  who  beat  them  back ;  others  defend 
themselves  feebly  against  the  devils  as  they  pull  them  down 
to  the  bottomless  abyss;  others,  again,  crouch  or  sit  in 
hopeless  agony,  petrified  with  despair.  Carnal  lust,  avarice, 
hatred,  and  violence  are  written  on  their  faces,  and  each  of 
them  wears  an  expression  so  fixed  and  unchangeable,  that  it 
is  as  if  the  '*  Lasciate  ogni  speranza ''  of  the  poet  had  already 
rung  in  their  ears.  The  whole  mass  of  the  condemned 
palpitates  with  life,  movement,  and  emotion.  Here  and  in 
the  regions  of  earth  where  the  graves  yawn  and  give  up 
their  dead,  where  friends  meet  and  clasp  one  another  after 
long  separation,  some,  perhaps,  to  be  again  divided  for  ever, 
and  further  down  in  that  part  of  the  picture  which  leads  to 
hell,  the  artist  has  given  free  play  to  the  tremendous  force 
of  his  imagination.  Here  his  ierribilii^  is  felt,  and  his 
power  of  design  demonstrated  to  an  extent  scarcely  to  be 
equalled  elsewhere  in  his  works. 
In  attempting  to  determine  the  causes  which  impelled 
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Mleh*>l  Angela  ta  pftlnl  the  Unt  J«d|m^nt  M  he  dW,  ft 
io  nernttuwry,  In  the  flf«t  plftoe,  ta  rewen^her  the  fim4id0rdi>le 
Influence  enerted  on  him  by  preredentt  Thl«  U  U%  ha 
renmrked,  not  unly  In  the  resemhlftne  e  of  anme  of  \\U  heftd** 
to  those  of  Uonfttello,  but  In  th^  probably  untMin*itioo«i  rc» 
produetlon  of  tertftln  fefttUFe«  of  his  own  works  In  thcwe  tif 
later  date,  In  on^  of  so  fertile  Imagination  this  mw\  Ut% 
attributed  not  to  pam^ity  of  ideas,  but  to  an  innate  Imitativa- 
n^tis,  pontradtoting  to  ai>me  eident,  but  eo-ej^lsting  with  hit* 
Intense  originality  If  now  we  look  for  a  work  to  which  wa 
may  eom|>are  th^  alta^ple^e  of  the  Sistlne  t'hapel,  mp  t»hAH 
And  it  not  so  muc'h  in  th^  vault  of  that  edifire,  as  in  tha 
eartoon  for  the  Hattle  of  IMsa,  I'oo  little  is  known  eont^ern- 
tng  it  to  permit  its  etmslderatlon  in  detail,  but  It  Is  at  lea^ii 
eertain  that  its  author  Phose  the  surprise  at  the  river  an  hit* 
svihjuet,  because  it  offered  htm  a  dramatic  int ideni  full  nf 
actii^n  and  encitement,  thus  enabling  him  to  show  undar 
the  most  fevourable  conditions  his  skill  in  design,  and  in  tba 
representathm  of  facial  expression,  When  again,  after  an 
interval  of  alumt  thirty  years,  he  was  called  on  fur  a 
decuvative  tableaux  to  cover  as  l^efore  the  whi^le  surfact^  t»i 
a  wall,  he  proceeded  with  his  task  on  the  same  lines,  and 
with  the  san^e  object  In  view.  Thus,  the  nuiscularlty  uf  hU 
figures  may  be  acctmnted  for,  and  the  tragical  charai  (er  of  iha 
ccm^posltlon  explained,  He  sdUt^d  upon  the  critical  nuunene, 
that,  as  it  were,  of  the  thunde^crash,  and  depicted  it,  and  li 
alone,  This  is  so  entirely  in  keeping  with  his  n^ethod,  even 
from  the  beginning  of  his  career,  that  this  great  pit  tuic* 
seems  to  have  been  predet»tined  to  be  what  In  reality  il  l«, 
Although  we  cannt^t  approve  the  exclusii^n  of  Chilntlan 
feeling  frtun  the  picture,  which  Is  so  evident,  neverthelpw. 
viewing  the  matter  In  this  light,  we  can  conceive  how  thU  wa^ 
brought  about,  and  that  it  was  perhaps  half  involuntary  on  iha 
j>art  tjf  the  artlsti  The  latter's  age,  which  was  over  sixty  when 
he  wnderttH^k  It,  tended  to  Intensify  and  likewise  to  narrow 
or  limit  its  character,  A  man's  thoughts,  whatever  be  their 
origin  or  stnnce  of  inspiration,  are  fi^rmed  thrtnighimt  h\% 
i^xistencti  In  the  same  mould,  and  gradually  accpiiri^  liom^ 
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thing  of  its  nnturo*  The  stronger  the  individuality  of  the 
person,  and  the  more  supreme  the  force  of  his  genius,  the 
more  marked  will  be  the  impression  which  the  one  will 
produce  upon  the  other.  At  last  there  comes  a  period  when 
the  mind  shows  signs  of  change.  It  has  lost  but  little  of  its 
vigour,  It  betrays  no  evidence  of  decay,  and  yet  it  is  not 
what  it  once  was.  Its  ability  to  create  is  apparently  un- 
diminished, but  its  assimilative  powers  are  on  the  wane. 
IJke  Nature  in  autumn,  it  gives  more  than  it  receives.  Its 
fruit  is  the  result  of  past  seasons  of  thought  and  meditation. 
The  germinative  process  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
arrested,  and  in  its  place  another,  less  natural-- nay  almost 
mechanical,  is  taking  place.  The  ideas  which  are  brought 
forth  appear  as  though  they  had  been  long  lying  in  the 
mould.  They  bear  deeper  traces  of  it  than  those  of  earlier 
birth.  They  are  more  stereotyped.  The  man  has  become, 
fts  it  were,  the  creature  and  the  slave  of  his  method.  Many 
things  occur  to  increase  or  modify  this  process;  many 
different  manifestations  of  it  may  be  remarked,  but  you  may 
look  for  evidence  of  it  in  the  works  of  most  men  of  supreme 
intellectual  capacity.  It  has  been  observed  in  the  treatment 
of  the  Last  Judgment,  infinitely  varied  though  its  elements 
are.  The  materials  for  that  great  picture  were  drawn,  as  we 
know,  not  from  the  contempla**--*  of  fresh  models,  but  from 
the  artist's  inexhaustible  supply  of  stored-up  impressions. 
There  is  nothing  exceptional  in  this,  ("ompare  him  with 
others  of  his  stature,  with  the  heroic  Corneille,  the  immortal 
Victor  Hugo,  the  fantastical  Wagner,  and  even  Beethoven 
himself.  In  their  productions,  too,  you  will  observe  form 
and  method  rising,  little  by  little,  into  greater  prominence, 
and  the  pure  idea,  the  first  perception,  that  intimate  com- 
munion with  Nature,  sinking  as  surely  into  a  place  of 
secondary  importance. 

Michel  Angelo  was  sixty-six  when  he  laid  down  his  brush 
after  painting  the  I^st  Judgment.  His  days  had  therefore 
already  exceeded  the  average  life  of  man.  His  activity 
had  been  prodigious.  Evidence  of  his  advanced  age  had 
become  apparent  in  his  handiwork.    In  his  moral  nature 
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ftUn,  wp  shrtll  fljul  sitths  whi^^h  b?itMlif*t)  HmHg^i    Th^fp  }«j  m 

fMt»  ^  iN  MH  (hF)  w»h0|  Intt  }(4  hfi^lilH^f^ti  it)  iitu1i(MiH)t)hp4    }h 
Nm  tliuiulMr  w^'ij^h^  «()0M  tlip*  ftlf,    'I'hp  wlmls  Imvp  p4i*«»^<1 

lm«t  MMw  tiHivp^l  JH  ihp  lifp  Mf  Mi^hpl  AhM*^'    Ovpf  ii,  J»l«» 

Ihpif  pMPiu?  I'MHrlptjiPM  Itipf^p  U  A  ^wMHP«iS  whu-h  jjiilulwly 

NhjiIp'*,  llMi^MillM^1  rti  il»P  h^p  Mf  fMUf  lo  l^pftttHip  K^ftm^tiMi 
ri'AvttlMej,  MrtHjiiU  Mf  IW  Wirt,  ttiitl  Hm^^ip^l  <o  him  wlip» 
iMily  iiifiPit^MM,  ViilMiitt  t!nlMium  Wtt<»  f?pprtrttip4  f>om  l*t»t 
hnt^lmtul  diiiih^  ll)p  ^i^f^lpr  |mil  nf  \m\\y  yr^ft^  (lifMii(ili  hiti 
miliirtfyMrrMimiiMMniHiliP  ftPivirpMfilip  K»M[ipfof,  ThMHi^h 
mU  llMt)  \m\\m]  t^Ua  \m\  M  A  ^iM^utAFly  imt^i  n^nUit^^  mui 
fPliifi^i  lifM,  'ri)M  fiMw»  of  liiN  tU^\U  i»  jg^g  oHiy  t»mn»m»*4 
hMr  ii)  (hi^  (MtulMtH  yi  ^iul  ihMii^l)  hp  w^tf  ftr»  iitjpit  of  ImiiiM  a 
(i->i)iMri  i^hp  (PtM^iH^'d  ^N  Um^  ^^  t^lip  Iivp4  hit*  f^Hliriil  mo4 
ri^VMltd  widow,  ll^i  wish  \m]  ttt  fi»«»i  ^M^i)  im  f«li«<  itm 
VMll,  Imi  i\m  Popp  hpJMti  MppMt?^i4  im  ii,  t^lip  lm*1  mp^Mlyi^MHis 
to  4wp|l  iii  ll»p  MonHt^fMty  of  Hm  MilvpMro  i»U  Vpiip,  luum 
lliiti  iMitPrtf  hlip  ronf't»i>MiuW  wiih  PHtop^^i  ilUHkp>«»  hV«< 
Up^iiirtltl  I'oIp,  MttM-ftiHoHio  l^rtiiiiiiio,  I*|p|i0  C 'rtM»p«»pr«  III, 
mni  I'm  Mpiimtditio  ()(<hiMo,  \\m\  who  ^yitiimthitipd  \mfp  or 
|pc)t«  wJlh  (l)p  i^M^  of  ipfotittioij  ihpii-  ('lHi)vh  mu\  \)\\\\\h^  mi 
piul  (0  ii.^  »luit)^t).  NotMP  onhpiM  UuWi]  itUlitmfply  wrtH  ^if 
t^r  ttrt  to  PMilMrtrp  l,iOliMMH)t?tM,  hui  ViiloUrt  Cohoum  mimW 
ooi  hiiii^  h^»t)^lf  (o  MJ^jiiiP  il»p  Miih  io  whi^  It  t)hp  \m\  Im^-ii 
htoii^^lH  up,  m\t\  ^fioh^ly  » oMflMoou-il  (hMt^p  who  \mi  iA^^n 
thrtl  rtlPih  NMVMHl»t^l^^«?«»,  j?liM  WH«i  tjMt»|)prlp4  of  l»PtPii«rtl 
IpiuImiuIhi?,  hmjI  il>«j  Ijiily  MfHiti  iW)0P»1  0  mtvMliln   to 

I^HPhiliM  A  ftlifjlli  ^Pj^lMM  of  MipPlVitiloii  Oi)  hPi  )H0V(»m«ht9i 
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Besides  her  semi-philosophical  occupations  she  gave  much  of 
her  time  to  poetry,  and  according  to  the  custom  of  the  day, 
sent  her  sonnets  to  her  friends  for  perusal  Amongst  those 
thus  favoured  by  her  was  Michel  Angcio,  who  at  one  period 
had  a  small  book  containing  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  three 
of  her  poetical  productions.  It  is  not  possible  to  state  with 
precision  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance, 
nor  do  we  know  the  circumstances  under  which  it  originated, 
but  their  common  love  of  poetry,  or  perhaps  we  ought  to 
say,  their  fondness  of  poetising,  their  deep  religious  feeling, 
the  solitariness  of  their  position,  and  their  devotion  to  the 
ideal  in  Art  and  Nature,  are  causes,  any  two  of  which  would 
have  sufficed  to  cement  between  them  the  bonds  of  a  true 
and  lasting  friendship.  At  no  time,  however,  is  there 
evidence  that  their  feelings  went  beyond  this  modest  limit 
On  the  strength  of  certain  phrases  of  doubtful  authenticity 
in  some  of  Michel  Angelo's  sonnets,  it  has  been  assumed 
that  they  were  nothing  more  than  a  couple  of  old  lovers, 
billing  and  cooing  to  one  another.  To  draw  conclusions 
with  regard  to  a  man's  feelings  and  conduct  from  his 
writings  is,  as  Macaulay  has  pointed  out,  always  a  more  or 
less  hazardous  undertaking,  but  when  it  is  a  question  of 
their  expression  in  verse,  and  when  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  such  compositions  were,  as  a  rule,  the  result  of 
laborious  'concoction,  then  it  would  appear  to  be  the  height 
of  imprudence  to  build  up  on  such  a  slender  basis  a  theory 
which  the  balance  of  probability  seems  certainly  to  contra- 
dict. 

For  additional  evidence  in  support  of  this  view,  we  have 
merely  to  refer  to  the  subjects  of  the  letters  they  exchanged. 
Their  tone,  we  will  admit,  is  often  extremely  courteous,  but 
this,  it  must  be  remembered,  was,  and  had  been  for  centuries, 
the  fashion  in  correspondence  of  that  kind.  They  convey,  for 
the  most  part,  thanks  for  presents  exchanged,  which  consisted 
in  sonnets  on  the  lady^s  side,  and  sonnets  or  drawings  on 
that  of  the  artist.  In  one  of  Vittoria  Colonna^s  communi- 
cations, special  reference  is  made  to  the  design  of  a  crucifix 
which  Michel  Angelo  had  executed  for  her.  '  She  praises  it 
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M  boAutiful  beyond  anything  she  had  ever  seen,  but  refUsea 
to  allow  it  to  pans  again  into  the  handa  of  one  of  hit 
aaalatanta  for  reproduction  in  wood  or  itone,  probably 
because  she  was  afVaid  of  losing  it  altogether.  In  another 
letter  she  tells  him,  in  her  gentlest  manner,  that  their 
correspondence  is  beginning  to  encroach  upon  the  timo 
which  she  in  duty  owes  to  the  fulfllment  of  her  religioua 
obligations,  Many  other  messages  passed  between  them, 
which,  however,  though  inspired  by  noble  feelings,  are  but 
poor  reading,  because  of  their  circumlocutory  and  somewhat 
affected  style.  More  interesting  is  the  account  given  to 
us  by  Francesco  d'Ulanda  of  an  interview  which  took  placo 
between  them,  and  at  which  he  and  a  fourth  person  were 
present.  The  conversation  seems  to  have  turned  on  the  social 
position  of  an  artist,  for  we  And  Michel  Angelo  defending 
himself  and  his  fellow-artists  against  a  charge  of  being  ex* 
travagant  and  unconvlvlal.  Whilst  he  admitted  that  ap))0•^ 
ances  seemed  to  Justiiy  such  an  accusation,  the  explanation 
of  it,  he  said,  was  to  be  sought  in  the  all-absorbing  nature 
of  their  calling.  As  an  example  to  give  point  to  his  reaaon- 
ingi  he  n^entloned  the  fact,  that  in  talking  to  the  Pope  him- 
self he  would  often  be  so  deeply  plunged  in  the  matter  of 
their  discussion,  as  to  place  his  hat  inadvertently  upon  his 
head,  If,  however,  any  one  were  to  aflect  such  oddnesa  in 
his  behaviour  Intentionally,  then,  he  said,  it  would  be  only 
right  to  condenm  him.  Passing  from  this  to  other  topics, 
he  declares  that  the  human  body  is  of  all  thhigs  that  which 
is  most  worthy  of  artistic  treatment,  and  then  goes  on  to 
dilate  upon  the  importance  of  design.  When  thought,  he 
says.  Is  reduced  by  a  process  of  analysis  to  its  ultimate 
elements,  form  will  bo  seen  to  occupy  a  position  of  greater 
importance  than  anything  else.  Line  tracing  is,  he  remarka, 
as  essential  to  fortlflcation,  architecture,  and  the  manufacture 
of  all  ntechanical  appliances  as  it  Is  in  the  fine  Arts«  It  is 
indeed  a  pity  that  those  who  have  the  control  of  education 
in  their  hands  do  nut  awake  to  such  a  simple  and  un< 
deniable  truth  as  Is  here  laid  down  by  one,  who  was  not 
only  the  greatest  of  modern  sculptors,  but,  In  addition,  a 
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practical  founder,  a  master  of  the  science  of  mural  defence, 
an  excellent  architect,  and  to  some  extent  a  poet  also. 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view,  the  most  important  con- 
sequence of  the  relations  of  Michel  Angelo  and  Vittoria 
Colonna  was  his  return  to  those  conceptions  of  the  Saviour, 
which  he  had  formerly  illustrated  by  his  magnificent  Pieti^ 
but  from  which  he  had  departed  to  such  an  extent  in  his 
Last  Judgment.  That  this  departure  was  rather  the  result 
of  chance  than  of  a  studied  purpose  is,  it  would  seem,  con- 
firmed by  the  completeness  of  his  reversion  to  the  previous 
type.  The  tendency  is  first  marked  by  two  designs  of  the 
Christ,  one  after  the  descent  from  the  cross,  the  other  at 
the  moment  when  in  agony,  he  cried  aloud,  **  Eli,  Eli,  lama 
sabachthani.''  It  is  again  apparent  in  the  damaged  Pietd  of 
the  Florentine  Duomo.  This  group,  so  full  of  feeling, 
contains  four  figures,  which  were  the  Christ,  the  Virgin,  one 
of  the  other  Maries,  and  Nicodemus.  The  three  last  are 
in  the  act  of  removing  the  dead  body  of  the  Saviour 
from  the  cross.  In  the  features  of  Nicodemus  one  can 
recognise  those  of  Michel  Angelo,  a  fact  which  illustrates 
more  than  anything  else  could  do  the  deeply  pious  spirit  in 
which  the  work  was  conceived.  It  is  one  of  great  beauty, 
but,  unluckily,  it  was  abandoned  by  the  sculptor  before  com- 
pletion. He  had  undertaken  it,  we  are  told,  for  the  purpose 
of  bodily  as  well  as  mental  exercise.  Some  of  his  task  was 
also  performed  in  the  dead  of  night,  with  the  feeble  light  of 
a  tallow  candle  to  deprive  sleeplessness  of  its  weariness. 
Either  on  account  of  these  conditions,  or  because  he 
attacked  the  marble  with  too  great  energy,  a  part  of  the 
statue  of  the  Madonna  was  injured  past  repair.  Dissatis- 
fied with  the  whole,  he  then  began  to  destroy  it.  Ere  this 
had  been  carried  very  far,  his  servant  Antonio  craved  leave 
to  possess  it,  and  the  master  consented  to  his  demand.  He 
kept  it  for  a  time,  and  then  sold  it  to  Tiberio  Calcagni, 
after  which  it  passed  into  other  hands,  and  in  the  year  1722 
was  placed  by  the  Grand  Duke,  Cosinio  III.,  in  the  position 
it  now  occupies. 

The  death  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  in  1547,  wa^  a  great  blow 
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to  Miihtil  AugtJla  (Vndivi  rtJtet^  th»t  whw>  thinking  iJ^ 
it^  he  ofltsn  aj^jiei^red  ^a  one  il»^ert  or  n>«cl  He  had  been 
present  At  her  ileath-hevl  i^nd  had  kiaaed  her  hand»  ftnd  he 
regretteil,  he  said,  that  he  h«d  not  »Uo  embraced  her  vTa> 
the  forehead.  Hera  waa  perhaps  the  only  aymj^thy  whiih 
he  had  really  enjoytid  throwghowt  hia  long  career»  and  he 
clwng  to  the  memory  of  it  with  m\H  h  tenderness, 

NiUhingi  perhaps,  is  more  wv>nderfnl  than  the  last  Wiu-k  vUf 
the  gve^t  SI nlptvn'a  lif<3,  At  an  age  when  most  men  i\M>- 
sider  their  task  ilone,  when  he,  tO(\  was  preiwing  to  mtnit 
hia  Makeri  he  threw  himstilf  heart  and  son!  into  a  prvkjeci^ 
whii  h  aU^ne  might  have  occupied  the  heat  yeara  v^f  the  mv^t 
talented  of  arvhitev ts,  'that  enterpris^j  was  the  comptetivM\ 
of  St  l^etur's  and  the  creation  of  its  dome.  Seven  years^ 
ending  in  iS49i  had  been  passed  by  him  in  jointing  the 
frtJscoes  of  the  l^anline  i'hapel,  'I'he  work  had  caused  him 
great  fatigue,  and  in  ^544  and  1546,  he  had  beiiu  ao  ill  that 
hia  death  sevimed  near  at  hand.  The  kindness  K\i  hia  friend 
l.wigi  del  Hicciot  who  gave  him  hospitality  and  cartjful 
attention,  had  enabled  him  to  rally  and  ret\nn  to  hia  intt^r- 
rupted  labours.  Scarcely  had  he  reciwered  hia  atrengih, 
whun  he  waa  again  called  upon  to  occupy  himself  with  the 
fortification  of  Home  ami  the  architeciural  deci^ration  v»i 
the  tVpe^s  i^alace.  In  both  i^i  these  matters  he  was 
oppv^sed  to  the  schemes  pri^posed  by  Antonio  da  San  UalKi 
Ilia  criticism  of  the  lattvr's  design  for  a  cornice  is,  invUcit, 
reu^arkable  for  the  o\Uspoken  way  in  which  he  convlemns  ii. 
Some  justification  for  this  severity  may  certainly  be  tound 
\w  the  Inilliant  success  he  achieved,  when  the  work  w.^a 
ti^ken  fron\  his  rival  and  placevi  in  his  hands,  and  there  i^ 
grom\d  for  believing  that  his  hostility  waa  entirely  Ivaaed  vu^ 
artistic  motivea,  In  the  matter  of  the  forlificativma,  the 
personal  element  played  a  rather  more  jMominent  |>art.  He 
had  l^een  nominated  as  cons\<lting  architect  to  the  cmnmis 
sion,  charged  with  superintending  the  works  of  defence,  4MuI 
in  this  cai^icity  he  had  had  occasion  to  consider  the  plan  of 
San  t5allo,  with  which  he  found  serious  fa\dt.  ThiiigJi 
caum  to  a  elimax  in  one  i4'  the  meetings  of  the  Cim\mu 
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alonera,  when  San  Galto,  rising  from  his  place,  informed  hit 
opponent  that  he  might  be  a  great  sculptor  and  painter, 
but  that  he  was  not  for  that  reason  to  deem  himself  an 
engineer,  Michel  Angelo  replied  at  once  with  his  usual 
vivacity,  making  light  of  what  he  had  done  with  his  chisel 
and  his  brush,  but  referring  to  the  experience  he  had  gained 
in  fortifying  Florence,  with  a  full  consciousness  of  the  value 
of  the  results  he  had  accomplished.  He  was  continuing  to 
criticise  the  defects  of  the  plan  suggested  by  his  rivals,  but 
their  angry  clamours  caused  so  much  disturbance,  that  on 
the  command  of  the  Pope,  who  was  present,  the  assembly 
was  dissolved.  On  this  occasion  also,  Michel  Angelo 
triumphed  through  the  superiority  of  his  judgment  and 
intellect  He  was  consulted,  and  his  suggestions  were 
finally  adopted ;  but  the  breach  between  him  and  San  Gallo 
had,  meanwhile,  become  wider,  and  he  refused  to  act  as  hia 
colleague,  although  he  professed  his  willingness  to  serve  the 
Pope  as  his  assistant.  Such  an  offer  may  possibly  be 
looked  on  as  a  veil  to  cover  a  wish  on  his  part  to  supplant 
him^  and  it  seems  very  likely  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
he  was  in  reality  moved  to  a  certain  extent  by  jealousy, 
This,  however,  is  the  only  indication  of  it  that  we  have,  and 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Michel  Angelo,  with  a  know^ 
ledge  that  he  was  in  the  right,  was  a  single  individual 
struggling  against  many,  perhaps  not  very  scrupulous, 
enemies.  The  death  of  San  Gallo  in  1546,  put  an  end 
to  any  feeling  of  animosity  which  he  may  still  have  ente^ 
tained  towards  him,  'but  it  did  not  prevent  that  architect's 
numerous  followers  from  being  a  thorn  in  his  side. 

Fortunately  for  the  progress  of  the  works  of  St  Peter's, 
Paul  III.  was  quite  unmoved  by  the  attacks  of  which  Michel 
Angelo  was  the  object,  and  offered  him  the  now  vacant  post 
of  architect-in-chief  of  the  cathedral,  giving  him  at  the  same 
time,  as  a  sign  of  his  entire  confidence,  unlimited  power  over 
both  material  and  workmen,  The  office  was  one  which  he 
at  first  refused,  saying,  as  he  had  done  before,  that  it  was 
not  his  vocation.  Finally,  however,  he  accepted  it,  bowing 
to  what  he  recognised  as  both  the  papal  and  divine  pleasure. 
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In  the  brief  which  publlshod  to  the  world  hin  nomltiAtlofii 
it  was  Kpcniflod  that  the  appointment  should  be  for  life. 
Thus  ho  was  to  a  considerable  extent  secured  against  the 
attempts  of  his  foes  to  thwart  him  in  his  projects,  or  under- 
mine his  position  with  their  intrigues.  A  step  which  he  then 
took  made  It  even  more  sure.  The  Pope  had  decreed  that 
he  should  receive  a  flxod  salary  for  the  performance  of  his 
arduous  duties.  This,  however,  with  a  truly  remarkable 
magnanimity,  he  denied  himself,  preferring  to  work  for  Ood 
rather  thon  for  gold ;  nor  could  the  Pope  prevail  on  him  at 
any  time  to  accept  a  soldo  in  return  for  his  inestimatile 
services.  Thus  we  see  that  the  soul  of  this  supreme  artist 
was  as  groat  as  his  Intellect  was  powerful. 

Tlio  Roman  ('athedral  is,  as  every  one  knows,  the  largest 
Chrintlan  ediflco  in  the  wc^rld,  and  even  among  those  toiv 
strut  tod  for  se(  ular  fuirposos,  It  would  bo  very  difficult  to 
name  one  ctpial  to  it  in  slxo  and  grandeur.  The  only  liuikl 
Ing  with  which  one  might  possibly  compare  it  from  this  |Kyint 
of  view  is  the  magnificent  Palace  of  Justice  at  Brussels.  Hut 
there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  them;  for  the 
lattrr  structure,  although  its  production  may  have  ultimately 
cost  its  author  his  reason,  was  the  work  of  a  single  man,  and 
bears  in  all  its  parts  the  stamp  of  harmonious  symmetry. 
St  Petrr\  on  the  contrary,  is  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of 
stuccoding  and  conflicting  projects.  It  was  tiegun  by 
Hramante  in  the  time  of  Julius  II.,  was  carried  on  in  turn  by 
RaHkolo  da  Urbino,  Haldassare  Perruxxl,  and  Antonio  da  Han 
(tallo,  who  also  acted  as  collaborator  to  his  two  immediate 
prodocessors,  was  brought  forward  to  an  advanced  stage  by 
Michel  Angolo,  and  was  Anally  completed  by  those  who 
followed  somewhat  obscurely  in  his  footsteps.  During  this 
period,  It  was  thrice  conceived  In  the  form  of  a  (trerk  and 
tliri(  0  in  that  of  a  l^tln  cross ;  whilst,  with  each  change  in  the 
direr  tion  of  the  works,  most  Important  alterations  in  the 
charncter  of  the  building  wero  introduced,  both  Internally  and 
externally.  According  to  liramante's  scheme,  which  received 
Michel  Angelo's  general  approval,  the  edifloe  would  have 
formed  a  somewhat  Irregular  square,  with  chapels  intervening 
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between  the  arms  of  a  Greek  cross.  The  central  dome  was 
to  be  very  flat.  Perruzzi's  plan  was  designed  mahily  on  the 
same  lines.  Those  of  Raffaclo  and  San  Gallo  differed  from 
it  entirely.  They  were  both  weak,  that  of  the  former  being 
deficient  in  originality,  whilst  the  lattcr's,  which  was  extremely 
complicated,  united  somewhat  inharmoniously  distinct  styles 
of  architecture,  and  promised  to  give  but  little  light  to  the 
interior.  Michel  Angelo  condemned  it  as  a  danger  to  public 
morality,  remarking,  that  if  adopted,  the  edifice  would  be  a 
safe  retreat  for  robbers  and  other  evil-disposed  persons,  to 
get  rid  of  whom  at  least  twenty-five  men  would  be  required 
to  look  round  every  evening.  When  he  began  to  consider 
the  nature  of  the  task  which  lay  before  him,  he  found  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  take  down  almost  as  much  as  he  had 
to  build  up.  Indeed,  so  vigorously  was  the  work  of  demoli- 
tion  carried  on,  that  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
alarmed  at  the  rate  at  which  it  was  proceeding,  drew  up  a 
petition  protesting  against  it,  and  presented  it  to  the  Pope* 
One  of  the  first  matters  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
new  architect  was  the  strengthening  of  those  piers  which 
Bramante  had  put  together  in  such  a  perfunctory  manner. 
For  this  purpose,  a  staircase  was  constructed,  the  steps  of 
which  were  of  such  slight  elevation  that  beasts  of  burden 
could  ascend  and  descend,  carrying  loads  of  materials  for  the 
construction.  Although  the  work  was  considerably  lightened 
by  such  means,  its  progress  was  necessarily  slow,  and  what 
would  be  achieved  nowadays  in  a  few  months,  then  took 
many  years. 

Whilst  attending  to  these  matters,  Michel  Angelo  was 
also  proceeding  with  the  cupola.  Its  effect  from  without 
has  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  ill-advised  action 
of  those  who  so  lengthened  the  building  as  to  make  it 
imperceptible,  save  at  a  great  distance.  But  considered 
separately,  it  is  recognised  by  all  competent  judges  of 
architecture  to  be  a  most  sublime  conception ;  indeed,  it  is 
the  only  part  of  the  vast  edifice  which  can  be  said  to  attain 
perfection.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the  grace  it 
possesses  internally  was  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  fact 
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of  Glacomo  delU  Porta,  to  whose  lot  It  fell  to  execute  the 
design  In  its  flnal  stages,  having  altered  it  in  some  important 
respects.  Later  criticism  has,  however,  rejected  the  allegation 
as  untenable.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  some  surprise  that 
Michel  Angelo  should  have  been  sufficiently  master  of 
geometry,  to  enable  him  to  work  out  the  diagrams  required 
for  the  construction  of  the  dome.  What  his  acquirements 
were  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  it  is  not  possible  to  say. 
In  view,  however,  of  the  absence  of  any  record  of  his  having 
obtained  help  in  the  undertaking,  it  does  not  seem  unlikely 
that  at  some  period  of  his  career  he  may  have  studied  the 
subject,  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  known  timt  he  usually 
worked  from  small  and  insignificant  models  of  little  use  to 
any  one  but  himself,  There  is  also  mention  of  a  master 
mason  having  committed  an  error  in  one  of  the  chapels, 
which  necessitated  Its  partial  demolition  and  rebuilding.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  this  may  have  been  caused  by  the 
incompleteness  of  the  designs  furnished  for  his  guidance. 
Finally,  it  is  well  established  that  what  he  left  his  successors 
in  the  way  of  instructions  for  carrying  on  the  work  on  the 
lines  adopted  by  him,  was  quite  inadequate  for  that  purpose. 
Yet,  Vasari  tells  us,  that  it  was  his  earnest  wish  to  flx  the 
character  of  the  building  in  such  a  way  that  it  might  remain 
unchanged.  These  facts,  therefore,  Incline  one  to  believe 
that  the  faculty  of  form,  to  which  Michel  Angelo  attributed 
such  pre-eminence  in  mental  operations,  performed  perhaps 
more  in  this  case  than  the  share  allotted  to  it  in  the  natural 
order  of  things.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Symmonds,  in 
his  criticism  of  the  Cupola,  that  its  shape  is  **  neither  an 
ellipse  nor  a  parabola,  nor  section  of  the  circle,  but  an 
inspiration  of  creative  fancy."  This  also  confirms  the 
opinion  just  expressed,  that  it  belongs  to  Art  rather  than  to 
Architecture,  properly  speaking.  In  a  double  sense,  it  is 
unique,  both  on  account  of  this  slight  irregularity,  and 
because  its  production  so  fitly  crowned  the  labours  of  an 
old  man,  then  in  about  his  eightieth  year,  the  most 
stupendous  worker  amongst  artists  of  whom  there  ii  any 
record. 
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Throughout  the  period  during  which  Michel  Angelo  was 
occupied  in  the  construction  of  St  Peter's,  he  was  almost 
unceasingly  exposed  to  the  opposition  and  scurrilous  attacks 
of  his  numerous  enemies ;  for,  although  San  Gallo,  his  only 
rival  worthy  of  the  name,  was  now  dead,  he  had  left  behind 
him  many  followers  and  pupils  trained  in  his  school,  and 
according  to  his  precepts.     Hostility  to  his  successor  was 
perhaps  to  be  expected  from  these  men,  the  heirs,  as  it 
were,  of  a  keen,  if  not  very  long-standing,  enmity.    This 
feeling  was  quickened  by  causes  more  potent  than  the 
memory  of  their  former  chief.     By  many  of   them  the 
cathedral  was  regarded  rather  as  a  milch  cow  than  as  a 
monument,  the  completion  of  which  it  was  their  duty  to 
hasten  to  the  best  of  their  ability.     Jobbery  and  corruption 
had  crept  into  the  administration  of  the  works.    As  in 
Bramante's  day,  bad  material  had  been  again  employed. 
Those  exercising  supreme  control  were  perhaps  not  cognisant 
of  this,  but  it  was  not  so  with  their  subordinates,  who 
pocketed  the  illicit  gains  accruing  from  such  practices.    The 
appointment  of  Michel  Angelo  struck  a  death-blow  at  this 
system  of  peculation.     Resolved  to  destroy  it  in  all  its 
forms,  he  refused  to  accept  lime  of  inferior  quality,  dismissed 
some  of  the  dishonest  officials  or  contractors,  and  gave  the 
remainder  to  understand  that  dealings  of  that  nature  would 
not  be  tolerated  so  long  as  he  was  architect-in-chief.    The 
party  which  still  bore  the  name  of  San  Gallo  was  greatly 
incensed  at  this  disturbance  of  their  habits.     Its  members 
began  to  machinate  in  secret  against  the  author  of  the 
reform.    They  spread  calumniating  reports  about  him,  and 
found  a  champion  in  Nanni  di  Baccio  Bigio,  who  had  the 
impudence  to  say  that  he  would  make  a  model  of  St  Peter's, 
which  would  greatly  surpass  that  of  Michel  Angelo.    The 
latter  was  warned  by  his  friend,  Giovan  Francesco  Ughi,  of 
these  occurrences,  and  after  perusing  the  letter  in  which 
they  were  mentioned,  he  sent  it  forthwith  to  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Works,  intimating  that  he  knew 
the  rascally  authors  of  the  calumnies.    At   the  death  of 
Paul  III.,  whose  confidence  he  had  entirely  obtained,  he 
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was  deeply  grieved,  but  in  Giovan  Maria  Ciocchi,  who 
succeeded  him  as  Julius  III.,  he  also  found  a  faithful  friend 
and  protector.    Of  this  he  stood  in  need ;  for  his  foes  soon 
began  to  renew  their  attacks.    Unfortunately,  he  had  given 
umbrage  to  the  members  of  the  Board  by  his  persistent 
refusal  to  divulge  to  them  the  course  which  he  intended  the 
operations  to  take.    This  was  naturally  a  little  irritating  to 
a  body  composed  of  many  cardinals,  who  were  thus  reduced 
to  play  the  part  of  supernumeraries  in  a  scene  on  which  the 
attention  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  was  concentrated. 
Their  position  was  doubtless  referred  to  by  persons  who 
were  ill  disi)08ed  towards  Michel  Angelo.     At  last  they 
rebelled,  and  on  two  separate  occasions  laid  their  griefs 
before  his  Holiness.    Their  flrst  complaint  was  that  they 
were  kept  in  the  dark,  although  much  money  had  been 
expended  and  the  work  of  demolition  carried  on  at  an 
alarming  pace.    Against  this  state  of  things,  they  said,  they 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  enter  their  humble  protest. 
The  second  charge  was  that  the  edifice  itself  was  likely  to 
be  obscure,    On  hearing  this,  Michel  Angelo,  who  was 
present,  exclaimed :  '*  I  should  like  to  know  who  says  this." 
Cardinal  Marcello,  rising,  said :  **  I  do,''  to  which  Michel 
Angelo  replied :  "  Your  Eminence,  above  these  windows, 
there  will  be  others  in  the  vault."     "That    you  never 
mentioned  to  us,"  said  the  cardinal.     "I  am  under  no 
dbligation,"  he  then  rejoined,  "  to  tell  your  Eminence  what 
my  duty  or  intentions  are.     It  rests  with  you  to  furnish 
funds,  and  to  see  that  they  are  not  stolen.    As  for  the 
construction,  that    is  my  affair,"     Then  turning    to  his 
Holiness,  he  added :  "  Holy  Father,  you  see  what  I  gain  by 
this,    Unless  it  be  that  the  worry  I  have  to  bear  is  bene- 
ficial to  my  soul,  my  time  and  labour  are  spent  in  vain." 
On  hearing  this,  the  Pope  laid  his  hands  upon  him,  and 
said :  "  Have  no  fear ;  what  you  do  will  enrich  both  your 
soul  and  body."    As  long  as  Julius  III.  lived,  that  is  until 
1555,  Michel  Angelo  was  able  to  count  upon  papal  support 
here.    On  that  prelate's  death,  his  fortunes  seemed  likely 
to  undergo  a  change,  for  the  choice  of  the  conclave  feU 
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npon  the  Cardinal  Marcello  Cervini,  who,  had  he  been  of  a 
revengeful  nature,  might  have  regarded  the  snub  he  had  re- 
ceived as  a  reason  for  visiting  its  author  with  disfavour.  This, 
however,  he  refrained  from  doing,  and  his  Pontificate,  which 
did  not  last  more  than  three  weeks  and  a  day,  caused  no 
check  to  the  progress  of  the  works  at  St  Peter's.  Cardinal 
Gian  Pietro  Caraifa  was  nominated  in  his  stead,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  Paul  IV.  He  assured  Michel  Angelo  of  his 
favour,  and  urged  him  to  continue  his  work. 

Meanwhile,  Duke  Cosimo  de  Medici  was  endeavouring 
to  persuade  him  to  come  to  Florence.  The  attempts  he 
made  with  this  end  in  view,  are  spread  over  a  period  of 
two  or  three  years,  the  first  dating  from  the  elevation  of 
Marcellus  II,  Michel  Angelo  would  willingly  have  gone 
to  end  his  days  in  the  city  which  had,  for  so  many  years, 
been  the  seat  of  his  home,  and  that  of  his  family ;  but  he 
regarded  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  carry  on  the  construction  of 
St  Peter's,  until  its  completion  should  no  more  be  a  matter 
of  doubt,  and  to  prevent  it,  whilst  he  still  had  the  power, 
from  becoming,  like  the  Jewish  Temple  of  old,  a  den  of 
thieves  and  robbers.  In  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
1555,  he  wrote  to  Georgio  Vasari,  who  was  acting  as  the 
Duke's  intermediary,  explaining  to  him  his  reasons  for  not 
then  acting  in  accordance  with  an  offer  which  it  would 
otherwise  have  gratified  him  to  accept.  To  desert  his 
post  at  that  moment  would  have  been,  he  says,  *'a  great 
shame  and  a  crime,"  which  expression  occurs  in  both  his 
letters.  The  matter  is  again  alluded  to  in  a  communication 
to  his  nephew,  Lionardo,  written  on  the  last  day  of  October 
155^)  i^nd  also  in  others  to  Vasari  and  the  Duke  himself, 
despatched  in  May  of  the  following  year.  These  are  all 
written  in  the  same  strain,  and  manifest  the  old  man's 
noble  desire  to  cling  to  his  task  and  his  duty  as  long  as  his 
physical  powers  should  sustain  him.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  he  was  twice  on  the  point  of  retiring  from  his 
oflSce.  One  of  his  best  friends  on  the  Board  of  Works  was 
the  Cardinal  de'  Carpi,  the  evidence  of  whose  goodwill 
towards  him  is  clearly  shown  in  a  letter  which  he  sent  to 
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Duke  Cosimo  concerning  him.  The  language  of  it  it 
extremely  simple,  unaffected,  and  yet  warm  withal.  But 
even  this  prelate  could  not  approve  his  policy  of  secrecy  as 
to  his  intentions  with  respect  to  his  plans  for  the  cathedral. 
It  was,  to  a  great  extent,  owing  to  his  advice  that  Michel 
Angelo  consented  to  have  a  model  executed  for  the  Cupola. 
When,  however,  news  reached  him  that  the  cardinal  had 
openly  expressed  his  condemnation  of  some  part  of  his 
conduct,  he  took  a  pen  and  wrote  an  angry  note  to  him, 
pointing  out  that  progress  with  the  edifice  was  as  rapid  as 
could  be  wished,  and  begging  him  at  the  same  time,  on  very 
insufficient  grounds,  to  offer  his  resignation  to  the  Pope. 
This  action,  on  his  part,  was  doubtless  not  justified  by  the 
circumstances,  but  in  persons  of  his  nature,  the  winter  of 
old  age  seldom  passes  without  such  storms. 

More  legitimate  cause  for  complaint  was  given  to  him  on 
the  second  occasion  when  he  threatened  to  leave  Rome. 
In  the  year  1563,  Cesare  da  Castel  Durante  was  clerk  of 
the  works  at  St  Peter's.  His  tenure  of  that  office  was, 
however,  brought  to  a  sudden  and  tragical  end ;  for  having 
been  discovered  with  the  wife  of  the  Bishop  of  Forli's  cook, 
he  had  been  stabbed  to  death  by  him,  receiving  no  less 
than  thirteen  wounds,  In  his  place,  Michel  Angelo  wished 
to  appoint  Pier  Luigi  Gacta,  who  had  succeeded  Urbino  as 
his  assistant  and  servant.  The  choice,  however,  did  not 
please  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Works,  who  did  not 
consider  him  worthy  of  the  position,  and  they  refused  their 
consent.  This  was  a  slight  check  to  Michel  Angelo,  and 
perhaps  it  was  meant  as  such.  In  any  case,  the  step  which 
followed  it  made  it  very  unpalatable  to  him.  Instead  of 
asking  him  to  suggest  a  second  candidate,  they  appointed 
Nanni  di  Baccio  Bigio,  his  most  untiring  enemy,  to  the 
vacant  post.  Such  an  afTront  was  more  than  he  could  bear, 
and  he  hurried  to  lay  his  case  before  Pius  IV.,  who  was 
then  Pope,  saying  with  his  usual  bluntness  that,  since  in 
the  opinion  of  those  above  him  he  was  unfit  to  direct 
matters,  he  would  retire  to  Florence.  Baccio  Bigio  had,  in 
the  meanwhile,  or  perhaps  before  this  interview,  drawn  up  a 
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report,  condemning  much  that  he  had  done.  The  Pope 
attempted  to  pacify  him,  and  gave  Gabrio  Serbelloni,  one 
of  his  own  kinsmen,  instructions  to  enquire  into  the  truth  of 
the  allegations.  As  after  due  examination  these  were  en- 
tirely disproved,  Nanni  di  Baccio  Bigio  was  at  once  removed 
from  the  office  which  he  had  held  for  such  a  short  time,  and 
with  so  little  honour. 

Besides  the  annoyance  which  the  attacks  of  his  enemies 
caused  Michel  Angelo,  other  troubles  came  upon  him  as 
he  grew  older.  His  health,  as  we  have  said,  was  very 
indifferent  in  the  years  1544  and  1546.  From  that  time, 
he  was  at  intervals  a  victim  to  calculus,  and  suffered  extreme 
pain  therefrom.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  ailments,  he  proved  to 
be  constitutionally  more  robust  than  the  members  of  his 
own  family  and  most  of  his  friends.  In  1548  he  received 
news  of  the  death  of  his  brother,  Giovan  Simone.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  latter  had  occasioned  him  so  much 
anxiety,  he  wrote  to  Lionardo,  his  nephew,  expressing  his 
deep  grief  at  the  event,  and  asking  whether  such  solace  as 
religion  brings  in  that  solemn  hour  had  been  afforded  him. 
Some  seven  years  later,  his  only  remaining  brother, 
Sigismondo,  also  died.  This  loss  was  followed  a  few  weeks 
afterwards  by  one  which  he  felt  even  more  keenly,  namely, 
that  of  his  servant,  the  faithful  Urbino.  For  twenty-six 
years  he  had  been  with  him,  sharing  his  fortunes  and  his 
labour.  The  old  master's  despair  at  this  calamity  is 
touchingly  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Vasari.  He  has  been 
deprived  of  the  staff  of  his  old  age.  Who  will  now  guide 
his  footsteps  in  the  rough  places  ?  It  is  as  if  he  had  lost 
a  son.  All  seems  dark  and  dreary  to  him,  and  he  turns 
longingly  to  the  thought  of  Paradise,  and  the  possibility  of 
meeting  his  well-beloved  assistant  again.  He  is  thankful  to 
him  for  his  example,  which  has  taught  him  how  to  die.  The 
Popes,  too,  his  benefactors,  had  sunk  one  after  the  other 
into  the  grave.  At  last  his  own  turn  came.  He  was  in  his 
ninetieth  year,  and  until  within  a  very  few  days  of  his  death, 
he  took  little  heed  of  the  risks  to  which  one  of  his  age  was 
inevitably  exposed,  refusing  to  remain  at  home,  although  it 
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wfts  still  winter,  and  even  Attempting  to  ride,  as  was  his 
custom*  His  forces,  however,  failed  him,  and  he  became 
weak  and  drowsy  At  length,  on  February  t8,  1564^  at  the 
hour  when  the  "Ave  Maria**  was  being  sung  in  the  churches* 
he  expired,  leaving  his  soul  to  God,  his  body  to  the  earth« 
and  his  property  to  his  nearest  of  kin. 

Such  an  end  was  worthy  of  all  that  had  preceded  it. 
Lionardo  Buonarroti  had  been  summoned  in  haste  to 
Rome*  He  came  too  late  to  see  his  uncle  still  living,  and 
his  first  duty  on  his  arrival  was  to  give  directions  with 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  his  remains.  These  were  sent  to 
Florence  for  burial,  and  in  order  that  there  should  be  no 
opposition  to  this  step  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  people  or 
authorities,  they  were  forwarded  as  merchandise.  With 
regard  to  the  transfer  of  the  corpse  from  the  Custom  House, 
where  it  had  been  at  first  deposited,  to  the  Church  of  Santa 
Croce,  its  final  resting-place,  a  certain  degree  of  secrecy  was 
also  observed.  The  ceremony  took  place  at  night.  It  was 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Academy  of  Florence, 
the  members  of  which,  bearing  torches,  formed  the  proces- 
sion. The  news  of  what  was  happening,  however,  soon 
spread  through  the  city,  and  the  sacred  edifice  was  ere  long 
thronged  by  those  desiring  to  pay  a  last  homage  to  their 
Illustrious  fellow-citizen.  The  lid  of  the  cofllin  was  raiseit, 
and  those  nearest  gazed  in  wondering  awe  upon  his  features. 
No  signs  of  change  were  as  yet  apparent,  save  an  earthy 
yellowness  which  had  spread  itself  over  his  countenance. 
Peace  seemed  to  cover  him  as  a  shroud,  and  in  his  filunil>er 
he  was  like  a  statue. 

The  part  which  Michel  Angelo  has  played  in  the  develo|>- 
ment  of  Art  is  so  exceptional  and  abnormal,  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  difliculty  to  measure  it  with  exactitude.  By 
some  critics,  whose  authority  is  great,  if  their  sympathies 
are  rather  nnrrow,  his  merit,  in  many  respects,  has  been 
somewhat  sharply  contested,  But  in  spite  of  their  hostility, 
this,  and  future  generations  will  probably  recognise  him  as 
the  most  consummate  draughtsman  the  world  has  yet  pn>- 
duced ;  as  the  most  powerful  and  fertile  creator  who  has 
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ever  de«iU  wilh  form  i  and  m  the  sculptori  who»  above  all 
othertti  has  imparted  to  hli  productions  the  quality  of 
psychological  and  philosophical  meaning.  Amongst  the 
urtists  to  whose  efforts  the  Italian  Renaissance  was  due,  he 
undeniably  occupies  the  central  place.  That  movement 
was  essentially  a  return  to  the  ideals  of  antiquity,  and 
though  it  may  have  differed  in  many  ways  from  the  source 
which  inspired  it,  they  have  this  In  common,  that  the  chief 
feature  of  both  was  the  portrayal  of  the  human  form, 
Michel  Angelo^s  supremacy  amongst  moderns  in  this 
province  of  Art  is  absolute.  It  was  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  his  contemporaries.  His  works  were  studied  and  imitated 
by  them.  The  attention  which  they  received  during  the 
Arst  thirty  years  a(\cr  his  death  was  also  very  great.  Dut 
teit^  theU)  the  Renaissance  had  already  lost  Its  primary 
vigour.  Like  a  plant  of  rapid  growth,  it  had  germinated, 
bloomed,  and  run  to  seed  within  the  lifetime  of  the  master 
who  had  done  most  to  give  it  the  character  it  bore.  Faint 
traces  of  his  method,  often  deeply  modified  by  conditions 
of  time,  place,  or  Individuality,  may  still  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Rubens  and  some  painters  of  the  Flemish  school, 
and  in  those  of  numerous  other  artists  of  different  periods 
and  nationality,  tn  the  latter  category,  the  Pugilists  of 
Canova  might  be  cited  as  an  example.  Hut  evidence  of 
direct  inspiration  is,  in  general,  hard  to  obtain,  for  Art,  like 
language,  is  a  growth,  the  nature  of  which  depends  on  local 
influences  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  on  tradition. 

Michel  Angelo^s  temperament  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
melancholy  one.  The  seclusion  in  which  he  lived,  though 
rendered  necessary,  as  he  asserts,  by  the  nature  of  his 
pursuits,  was  undoubtedly  congenial  to  his  disposition.  Mis 
frugality  tn  eating  and  drinking,  and  his  willingness  to  put 
up  with  any  degree  of  discomfort  for  months  at  a  time,  are 
the  tendencies  not  of  an  artist  but  of  a  hermit.  Except 
Art  and  Literature,  he  seems  to  have  denied  himself  all  forms 
of  enjoyment.  Even  in  his  youth  he  did  not,  it  would 
appear,  take  an  active  i^art  in  the  festivities  organised  by 
tiorenAo  tl  Magnit\co;  but  he  was  often  to  be  found  in 
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the  Diiomo,  li^ianing  U)  the  ^ermt^n^  of  H^wmroh,    'VhU 
m's^ik'hm,  m  ninmfnliy  marked  In  him^  imt^e§§e4  it^lf  up($t\ 
his  worki    Nflturirf,  If  we  exelu4e  mfttt,  was  a  do»ed  b««k  U/ 
him.    lie  414  not  revel  in  her  ^hmm,  as  we  might  tinvcr 
expf<«'tr4  mm  of  his  Appretjlstlve  powers  to  4o,    ('olowr, 
itself,  so  mAgnlllr^ntly  treAie4  by  RdphAeli  Corre|ij;ji(iO|  ttn4 
others,  plAye4  but  a  sub4iie4  An4  mo4est  pArt  In  his  An, 
not,  we  believe,  from  WAtit  of  Ability  to  4eAl  with  it,  btti 
from  \mk  of  in^jllnttilon,    (JontrAst  for  a  moment  tlie  sobrr 
tones  of  his  (wmmfii  or  his  plf?twre  of  the  DonI  Holy 
Fflmily,  with  the  v(4«pt«ous  tints  of  VenetlAn  j^Alnters,  muU 
AS  I'flul  Veron<3se,    WotnAn,  too,  exercised  but  little  s«*dM^:- 
tlon  on  hhui    In  his  Nl^ht  An4  I)Awn,  where  he  bAS  nm^ 
ferre4  most  nm\t^  upon  her,  she  beArs  the  expression  of  h\f$ 
grieMA4en  soul    Ho  It  was  In  reAl  life.    VlttorlA  lloUfntm 
Alone,  An4  she  only  In  the  Autumn  of  his  dAys,  eould  \m 
sa14  to  hAve  (mptlvAte4  him.    Vet  he  was  liAble  to  1^ 
mptlvAte4  even  to  enthrAlment  by  Anythln((  or  Any  person 
who  stlrre4  In  him  the  sense  of  the  IdeAl.    We  hAve  mn 
only  his  own  rtnifession  to  j^rove  it,  but  his  letters  to  »Ui  U 
young  men  as  Tonnnttsc^o  ClftVAllerl  An4  Kelwj  di  Vt^^Uh 
His  senihnents  towArds  them  were  A  mixture  of  mlfiiu. 
AdmirAtlon,  friendship.  And  pAt^rnAl  fr^ellnjf.    He  looked  on 
them  AS  b^AUilful  rixAmples  of  (Jod's  hAndlwork.    'Hielr  turn- 
versAtlon,  their  mAnners,  And  their  hAndsome  feAtures,  ple«4e4 
blm.    Ihm  Apln,  however,  his  as<  u^tUism  AppeArs,  (m  mmn 
tbnes,  when  Asked  to  join  their  so<?le(y,  he  would  refus*^,  offer' 
in({  AS  his  excuse,  the  Intense  grAtllimtlon  it  Afforded  hlmi  A4 
if  lnno(  rnt  enjoyment  were  a  thing  in  lisrlf  to  be  shunnr4* 
tlut  just  AS  in  some  of  the  greAt  scudptor's  stAtues  there 
Are  psrts  whl^^h  hAve  been  left  rough  And  unpollsbedi  m 
too.  In  his  own  ^^ImrA^nr^r,  there  were  f'rrtAln  Asperitirs  And 
d^fe(ls  whirh  form  a  ^:ontrASt  with  his  nunterous  quAlitirf^, 
I'hief  Amongst  the  former  were  his  susc^et^tlblllty,  a  di<i|JO«i' 
tlon  to  etUertftln  su«»plrlon.  And  An  unrwrtAlnty  of  tem{>cf, 
due  in  A  greAt  nit^ASure  to  his  slightly  Abnornml  nervous 
systetn.     'J'he  evld<:in<  e  of  tlm^^e  fAlllngs  is  by  no  meniiii 
su(:h  AS  to  \(iMl  US  to  think  of  him  as  utterly  unso(^iAbl«| 
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but,  fts  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  fairly  circumstantial.  As  an 
instance  of  the  first  of  thenii  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  his 
reply  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  when  that  artist,  who  had  been 
discussing  a  difficult  passage  of  Dante  with  one  of  his 
friendsi  appealed  to  him  for  enlightenment,  knowing  that 
be  also  was  a  student  of  the  poet's  works.  Michel  Angelo, 
who  took  this  as  a  disguised  thrust  at  him,  although  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  intended  as  such,  answered  by 
alluding  to  Leonardo's  unsuccessful  attempt  to  cast  a  horse 
in  bronze,  saying  to  him  before  all  present  that  he  should 
have  been  ashamed  to  abandon  such  a  work  afler  a  single 
failure.  To  give  greater  bitterness  to  his  remark,  he  added, 
as  he  turned  away,  that  the  Milanese,  at  whose  request  the 
statue  had  been  undertaken,  were  simpletons  to  believe 
him  capable  of  executing  it.  Michel  Angelo's  behaviour 
towards  his  rival  on  this  occasion  seems  to  justify  a  charge 
of  latent  jealousy,  as  well  as  extreme  susceptibility.  Further 
proofs  of  his  hastiness,  both  of  judgment  and  temper,  may 
be  found  in  some  of  his  letters  to  his  nephew,  Lionardo,  and 
in  those  which  he  received  from  such  intimate  friends  as 
Fattucci  and  Tommaseo  Cavalieri.  Even  they  were  obliged 
at  times  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  account  of  his  strange 
conduct  towards  them.  These  fits  of  suspicion  and  dislike 
were  not,  however,  of  long  duration,  and  when  they  had 
passed,  reconciliation  followed.  His  ttrribiliti^  save  in  a 
few  exceptional  cases  when  his  wrath  was  greatly  excited, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  a  feature  of  his  daily  life. 
Although  he  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  family  pride,  for 
one  who  had  attained  such  pre-eminence  in  Art,  he  was 
unusually  humble  in  his  relations  with  his  acquaintances, 
whatever  their  rank  may  have  been.  When  we  think  of  his 
kindness  in  watching  at  his  assistant's  bedside  during  sick- 
ness, of  his  sincere  grief  at  the  death  of  Urbino,  of  his 
solicitude  for  the  latter's  bereaved  widow  and  children,  of 
his  unselfish  efforts  to  sustain  and  raise  his  family,  of  his 
firm  honesty  in  the  direction  of  the  works  of  St  Peter's,  and 
of  many  other  noble  traits  in  his  character,  then  we  cannot 
help  loving  the  man  as  much  as  we  admire  the  artist. 


M(^^T  \mM%  during  9k  st^y  In  Flww^  with  «^  f^w  Ao* 
ftt  thtilr  ilUjH^^^K  \\^\i^  w\y^PX\^Vpw  a  pilgrim^  u^  % 
m\A^mp  i^U\^K\  ^vUftvHs  ^IU\att*U  In  a  gar^^^n  (tf  flovm«» 
h^ihiuJ  mA  9iU^\p  \\\p  \%u'a  Miv^h^l  Angt>^  wul  kftv^wn  <^k 
th^)  IVvvi?  Uv^l  (<<^lU3k  Hv^rt>  U  wftii*  In  {\\p  p^^(\\l  v\uv 
t^u^4(^UvM\  \4  K^w  K\i  {\\p  w\kM  Muuft^l  tamlsv^jx^  In  \\^\y\ 
for  vt^uu*\^l  (\\m  {\\p  iUn  ms\  \\\xwm\  {>i  \\\p  hw*y  \i\y 
WwmK  \\\^\  U^Wli-^^  jVf^>»^rU  ^  \HxrlUM)  <^"  his  d^^**  (\^)mb 
fv^Uowing  \\\K^<^  \mm\\^  ^\m\  lnY\^tlg^tUM)s  whlv^h  ii4^v^  hln>» 
luttiillvHiv^if^Uyi  ^0  fer  (^bovti  th^  Wvt>l  of  his  iXM^t^mtHMt^iiv*. 
His  |^vt:*nu  \<p\p  ^'  'Wwm  iMi^in  anU  wU^  hirth*  «^oU  hU 

(m\\\y  \4  \\w  \h^\\m\\,  whu  Uh4  \\\p  \^m^p  \^(  tkhW  %\\k\ 
fimWy  ^Kh\Ap^\  \u    VmW'A  Ammm{\x  hU  m^Mh^r>  M^M[\^i 

tvi  \\\P  A\\\\\m\m  {4  \%MAy     {U\\\PK^  {}^\\\p\  Wftll  lHMi>  i^t 

Visft  m  I'VlMUftvy  ^S^  ^j;^»  ^h^^  ^mp  vl^*  w  whWh  MIcM 
Aw^ph  l«y  dying  in  H^^n^.  With  \\\p  \mpx\  \\%\y^  mww 
im\p  h«U  VAi<^i^h«id  it*  4p\\\\\\  i  \\\p  t\mnt?v  w»«  «khowi  t^  ^h^nl 
A  AvhhI  ^  iiv  i^ntiftii  gUMy  k^\  \\\p  \^\\\  i>f  hwr  d^v^U^iMn«^nu 
Oth^r  iij»^»UMg«  Uy  hv^fvMv  hi<n»  and  hml  \\p  cho^i^n  i^»\y  im^i^ 
af  th^in^  \\\p\p  is  ^\vivy  jM^lH^biHty  \\\a\  \\p  windd  havt*  l«4l  a 
ni\n^0  U^  h^  wnu^h^iiPViHl  hy  s\uiHH^ding  gtinpva^^\M>s^  U^ 
hf^d*  Ind^ml  nmst^vtnl  {\\p  m  uf  drawing  and  ji^alndivg  U^ 
snph  a  dv^gu^^i  a»  U^^  h^  ahl^  t\»  tt^ach  <ivt*n  ('iguli  th^  naun^ 
nf  jipvsj^^v UNv*  whiUt  Hv^Muint^  l^aj*>»ignanu  and  Jas\^|M  \U 
l5u\|H4i  \^pip  willing  tv^  lihiiin  u^  his  snggt^sti^M^s^  and  tv^  m\\^\^ 
\\\p\\\^  h\  liu^ratuv^  v4'  whii>h  \\p  was  ^^nally  ftaut  hp 
\\m\\ip^\pi\  'i\\\\^\\\p\\\x  tast^  and  |iv>v»iMnal  ahility  nf  a  hi^h 
\^x\\p\s  is\\\^w  r^M\ainv^d  a  ^k^wxvp  of  *ii\joynn^nt  and  vM'cnivi 
\\m  tM  hinv  wh^n  th^  Iv^^i  ^^f  his  sight  had  d^j^lYt>d  hiw  s>t 
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all  others.  Many  of  the  qualities  which  so  pre-eminently 
distinguish  him,  can  be  traced  to  his  father.  Vincenzio 
Galilei  was  a  man  of  considerable  erudition,  a  musician  of 
merit,  capable  of  teaching  his  son  the  organ,  the  lute,  and 
other  instruments,  as  well  as  counterpoint  and  the  theory  of 
music.  As  a  writer,  he  was  clever,  and  possessed  much  in- 
dependence of  opinion  and  a  healthy  distrust  of  dogmatic 
authority,  a  condition  so  essential  to  scientific  progress  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Though  not  rich, 
and  having  a  family  of  four^  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
to  provide  for,  he  decided  to  place  Galileo  under  the  care  of 
a  master  in  Florence,  who  taught  him  Latin  and  Greek, 
studies  which  he  afterwards  continued  in  the  Monastery 
of  Vallombrosa.  Indeed,  he  had  almost  completed  his 
lovitiate  when  his  father  withdrew  him  on  the  ground  of 
incipient  opthalmia. 

Among  his  ancestors  was  one  Galileo  dei  Galilei,  who  had 
occupied  an  honourable  position  among  the  doctors  of  his 
day.  His  example,  doubtless,  inclined  Vincenzio  to  send  his 
son,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  to  study  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Pisa.  At  that  seat  of  learning  his  time  was  at 
first  divided  between  medicine  and  philosophy.  In  the 
latter  study,  as  in  religion,  independence  of  opinion  was  in 
those  days  looked  on  as  a  cardinal  offence.  But  Galileo,  who 
had  inherited  much  of  Vincenzio's  individuality,  not  content 
with  authority  as  a  basis  of  knowledge,  pushed  his  enquiries 
pertinaciously  in  all  directions.  Ere  long,  his  professors  and 
fellow-students  began  to  regard  the  young  observer  much  as 
courtiers,  accustomed  to  the  use  of  wigs,  would  have  done, 
had  they  encountered  one  of  their  number  audacious  enough 
to  break  through  the  custom  and  cast  away  that  artificial 
covering  to  his  head.  This  habit  of  challenging  accepted 
doctrines  earned  for  him  the  title  of  Wrangler.  Nor  was  its 
application  to  him  altogether  unjustified,  for  he  was  imbued 
with  a  certain  degree  of  combativeness,  though  in  some 
circumstances  he  showed  great  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
others. 

The  beautiful  Cathedral  of  Pisa  was  the  scene  of  Galileo's 
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first  discovery.  Hanging  from  ono  of  tho  many  arches  was 
a  lamp,  skilfully  designed  by  the  hand  of  Maestro  Possenti. 
As  tho  verger  or  other  attendant  came  along  he  drew  it  aside, 
lit  it,  and  slowly  continued  on  his  rounds.  The  lamp  swung 
backwards  and  forwards  when  released,  and  the  young 
mathematician  stood  watching  it,  as  many  others,  struck  by 
its  grace,  had  doubtless  done  before.  But  for  him  it  had  a 
deeper  meaning.  Instinctively  ho  tried  to  measure  each 
oscillation  with  his  eye.  Some  were  long  and  some  were 
short,  but  all  were  regular.  Was  there  no  further  relation 
between  them  ?  Galileo  meditated  on  this,  and  putting  his 
finger  on  his  pulse,  began  to  count.  Then  he  repeated  his 
experiment  till  no  room  remained  for  doubt,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  isochronism  of  the  pendulum's  movements 
became  the  common  property  of  mankind.  Although  in  his 
twenty-first  year,  Galileo  was  but  on  the  threshold  of  that 
science  to  which  he  was  about  to  add  so  much  new  matter. 
Mathematics  and  physics  were  subjects  which,  before  his  time, 
were  but  little  esteemed.  But  when  Ostilio  Ricci  came  to  the 
Grand  Ducal  Court,  and  gathered  round  him  a  small  group  of 
scholars  to  consider  geometrical  problems,  he,  too.  Joined  their 
classes,  at  first  as  an  eavesdropper,  afterwards  openly  and 
with  the  permission  of  the  master.  Vincen%!o  Galilei,  follow- 
ing tho  current  of  contemporaneous  opinion,  disapproved 
of  this  diversion,  in  which  he  saw  nolthor  pecuniary  gain  nor 
great  utility.  Yet  personally  ho  had  shown  some  partiality 
towards  the  subject  of  mathematics  and  not  a  little  proficiency 
in  its  treatment.  Neither  counsel  nor  admonitions,  however, 
could  alter  the  bent  of  his  son's  mind,  whose  thoughts  were 
continually  running  In  this  new  groove.  Ricci  had  taken 
him  nearly  to  tho  end  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  and  when 
left  to  himself,  according  to  his  father's  wishes,  ho  pushed 
his  studios  rapidly  as  far  as  the  sixth,  besides  amusing 
himself  with  many  problems  of  his  own  invention.  So  at 
last  the  old  man  gavo  way,  and  medicine  as  a  career  was 
finally  abandoned. 

In  1586,  Galileo  wrote  an  essay  entitled,  '^I^a  Bilancetta,'* 
about  the  construction  of  hydrostatic  scales.    Amongst  those 
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who  were  attracted  by  this  and  other  proofs  of  his  talent, 
were  Guidubaldo  del  Monte,  and  Clavius,  a  learned  Jesuit, 
both  mathematicians  of   note.     The    protection    of  the 
former  was  of   especial  service  to  him,  as  through  his 
mediation,  and  that  of  his  brother  Cardinal  Francesco  Maria 
del  Monte,  he  obtained  the  Professorship  of  Mathematics 
•at  Pisa,  earning  thereby  about  tenpence  a  day.     By  the 
audacity  and  novelty  of  his  teachings,  he  soon  awoke  the 
jealousy  of  the  old  school  of  physicists,  whose  doctrines  he 
was  demolishing  one  by  one.    The  resentment  of  these 
pedants,  obliged  to  slink  away  and  hide,  whilst  he  experi- 
mented openly  from  the  leaning  tower,  to  prove  that  the  rate 
of  falling  bodies  depends  on  their  density,  and  not  on  their 
weight,  found  before  long  an  opportunity  of  giving  itself 
vent.    Giovanni  de*  Medici  had  been  much  hurt  by  the 
sincere,  but  hostile  judgment  of  Galileo  on  a  dredging 
apparatus  of  his  invention.     Into  this  wound  the  rivals 
eagerly  poured  the  venom  of  their  rancour.    An  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  empty  a  sort  of  wet  dock  at  Leghorn,  by  means 
of  this  cumbrous  piece  of  machinery,  only  served  to  intensify 
the  feeling  against  him  amongst  the    prince's  followers. 
Guidubaldo  del  Monte,  foreseeing  that  his  position  might 
become  difficult,  if  not  dangerous,*  advised  him  to  resign 
his  Professorship,  a  step  which  he  took  after  the  death  of  his 
father.     Two  subjects  of  rather  a  different  nature  had  been 
occupying  his  attention  in  1587,  the  one  a  treatise  on  the 
centre  of  gravity  in  solid  bodies,  the  other  the  "  Inferno  "  of 
Dante,  on  which  he  had  been  appointed  to  lecture  by  Baccio 
Valori.     But  great  as  his  literary  reputation  must  have  been 
for  such  a  choice  to  fall  on  him,  a  more  signal  honour 
awaited  him  in  the  selection  of  him  to  fill  the  post  of 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Padua,  vacated  by  the  death  of 
Moleti.     In  his  diploma,  the  Venetian  magnates  proclaimed 
him  to  be  the  first  of  his  profession,  engaged  him   for 
four,  or  possibly  six  years,  and  decreed  that  he  should 
receive   a  stipend  of  180   florins,   or  thirty-two   English 
pounds. 
Venice  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  fruits  of  his  labour. 

y 
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Mm^hAiit^M  And  foKlAc^tiktbti  orcut^i^  him  ttieeM&ntly  i  \\\^ 
Invchllv^*  grhiUB  cohllnucd  In  l\ill  plAyj  h(«  lecluit»«  And 
drmonnimilonn  Allmoird  v««t  ewwd»  of  studenU)  Amon^ni 
lh«?m  noblemen  and  prlnv^rs,  And  whiUt  engAgcd  In  ihcue 
workNi  he  began  to  Hhow  idgns  or  thAt  |>oleinicAl  nkiU  whU  h 
niAde  htm  both  hAted  And  dtr^ded  by  t)eH|>AieUoR.  \\w 
optntoni  in  fAvour  of  the  ('opei^nieAn  nyRiem  hAd  (or  Kome 
time  been  undet^gt^lng  a  grAduAl  proeeM  of  formAtloni  untd 
they  hAd  now  i-eAilml  a  fctAte  of  complete  dcvelojwtient. 
Kepler,  with  whom  he  hAd  entered  Into  r^orrenpondemv, 
supported  him)  urging  him  to  publinh  hiit  viewn  in  CtermAnyi 
If  he  were  unAble  to  rUk  It  In  ItAly^  StrAnge  as  (t  mAy 
seem  At  (\rst  sights  thAt  holding  the  sAme  belief  as  Co|)emicus« 
he  should  hAve  continued  till  the  yeAr  t6oo  to  teAeh  tl^e 
opposite  or  lUolemAle  doctrlnev  His  Attitude  Is  ex(>lAined 
by  his  nAturAl  diftidenee  And  his  desire  to  Av\)id  An  ot>en 
dispute  with  n\en  AgAlnst  whom  reAson  And  Argument  were 
useless  weApons.  To  Kepler,  in  speAklng  of  the  nmtter, 
he  wnue  ;- 

"  t  Imv^  itiAV^h  up  mA»\y  Arg\tm«»HU  ahtI  t^mf\UiUUirts  of  [\\p  t^p|>«ut(<* 
rtplnlottB^  whifh, hfm^v«»i»  I  Imve  hoi  liUh<*Ho  x\At^\  {^  |iubluhi  HHitfu) 
of  mt'f'iiHg  lli«  m\\\^  ttiW.  An  mt  mAnter^  rtiiH^rnti'Ufit  whis  sUhiviigh  \u* 
hA<t  ^hi«<t  Tor  hiin^plf  immmlAl  (mm  AHumi^M  a  f^w,  y^(  Amiwi^M  \\w 
ittAjoHly  AppwtftA^Tmly  wt>Hhy  of  hootitt|^  Am!  «1cHM«m»  no  httmf»ixHi«  nt** 
\\\P.  foolinhi  t  nhouhl  {\\\Wii%\  ilAh!  In  lulng  ToiwAhl  my  «i|HH'\i)AM«^hn  t( 
Uif  »i»  W(>r«  nmny  \\\kp  ym  \  \m  niiu*«  \h«r^  Ar«  tiol,  t  ntuttik  fh^m  a 

Whilst  CtAllleo^s  fAme  was  going  out  fAr  l^eyond  the  waIN 
of  PAduA  In  the  shApe  of  numerous  ireAtises,  copied,  ixH^opinl* 
And  handed  on  by  his  pupils,  his  (Viends,  becoming  AWAte  of 
the  true  imporlAnce  of  his  wotk,  began  to  solicit  An  inrrcA^o 
of  salary  for  him*  »Such  demAuds,  however,  met  with  tuu 
slight  siucesB,  and  It  was  not  unUl  lOoo,  Allcr  sr\-eiucctt 
years  of  service,  when  he  had  alreaily  iiuented  the 
telcncope,  that  his  remuneration  was  rAised  to  tood  florins 
per  Ann\un» 

Noihing,  perhaps,  shows  his  readiness  of  resourxie  m«rf» 
fitlly  thAn  titis  invention.     A  report  it?Ached  him  thAt  a 
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spectiidt^nmkcr  of  Middlcburg,  in  HollAntI,  Imd  nmdo  an 
instrument  by  means  of  which  distant  objects  could  Ims  seen 
as  if  quite  close*  Immediately,  on  the  reception  of  this 
news,  he  set  to  work,  and  by  logical  deduction  and  exiH'ri- 
mentation,  he  soon  constructed  a  piei^c  of  tnei^hanism, 
which  he  was  perfectly  justified  in  regarding  as  the  key  of 
the  heavens*  This  renmrkable  invention  was  ascribed  in 
turn  to  Ikiptista  Porto,  (tcrolamo  Kracastoro,  and  the  An  h- 
bishop  of  Spalata  *Vo  Jansen,  the  Dutchman,  undoubtedly 
belongs  priority  in  the  discovery*  Yet  this  detracts  but 
little  from  the  glory  of  (talileo,  for  what  the  spectacle- 
maker  hit  uiK>n  by  chance  and  made  a  mere  toy  of,  became 
in  the  hands  of  the  Florentine  astronomer  an  instrument  of 
considerable  precision,  imagined  by  a  process  of  scientific 
reasoning*  A  letter  to  I^nducci  from  Ctalileo,  written 
about  this  time,  tells  the  story  clearly*    It  runs  thus  :— 

**  I  writQ  now,  b«cau«Q  I  hav«  a  pi«CQ  of  n«w«  fbr  yovi  {  thoxigh 
whether  y^\x  wiU  be  gl^d  or  sorry  to  h«Ar  it*  I  CAnnot  sAy,  for  I  hAV 
now  no  hop«  of  returning  to  my  own  country*  Yet  the  iKisurrtnce 
which  hM  destroyed  thtit  hope^  \\m  h^d  r««ulu  lH>th  useful  ftnd  honour^ 
able*  You  must  know«  then,  thM  AlK)ut  two  mont)\vi  ago  a  report  was 
circulated  here  that  in  If'landers  an  individual  had  presented  to  Count 
Maurice  an  e>'eglass  manulkctureil  so  as  to  make  distant  objects  ap))ear 
very  near,  with  the  resvdt  that  a  man  tw\)  miles  aNs^y  ct>uld  be  eleavly 
«een*  This  appeare<l  to  me  jio  marwllous,  that  I  l^gan  to  metlltate  upon 
it,  since  it  seeme<l  to  me  to  have  a  l\nu)datiun  in  the  science  of 
perspective*  I  commenced  to  think  how  t  could  n\akc  it,  and  at  last  I 
(bund  out,  and  have  succeeded  so  well,  that  the  one  I  ba\*e  made  is  far 
superior  to  the  Dutch  telesco()e*  In  Venice  it  was  I'eportetl  that  I  had 
made  one,  and  a  week  af^er  this  I  wiiis  commanded  to  show  it  to  bis 
Highness  and  to  all  the  members  of  the  Senate,  who  \wre  very  greatly 
astonished*  ^tany  gentlemen  and  senators,  even  the  oldest,  have 
Ascended  at  various  times  the  highest  bell  tt>wers  in  Venice  to  s|>y  out 
ships  at  sea  making  sail  for  the  entmnce  to  the  harbour,  and  have  seen 
them  clearly,  though  without  n\y  telescope  tl\ey  would  have  l>een 
hwisible  for  nuuis  than  two  hours*  The  edect  of  this  inMtrun\ent  is  to 
show  an  object  at  a  distance  of,  say  fit\y  miles,  as  if  it  were  but  live 
miles  off* 

**  l*eiceivii\g  of  what  great  utility  such  an  instrument  would  prove  in 
naval  and  military  operations,  and  seeing  that  his  Highness  greatly 
desired  to  possess  it,  I  resolved  lour  d^ys  ago  to  go  to  the  |)alace  and 
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Mechanics  and  fortification  occupied  him  incessantly ;  his 
inventive  genius  continued  in  full  play;  his  lectures  and 
demonstrations  attracted  vast  crowds  of  students,  amongst 
them  noblemen  and  princes,  and  whilst  engaged  in  these 
works,  he  began  to  show  signs  of  that  polemical  skill  which 
made  him  both  hated  and  dreaded  by  peripatetics.  His 
opinions  in  favour  of  the  Copcrnican  system  had  for  some 
time  been  undergoing  a  gradual  process  of  formation,  until 
they  had  now  reached  a  state  of  complete  development. 
Kepler,  with  whom  he  had  entered  into  correspondence, 
supported  him,  urging  him  to  publish  his  views  in  Germany, 
if  he  were  unable  to  risk  it  in  Italy.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem  at  first  sight,  that  holding  the  same  belief  as  Copernicus, 
he  should  have  continued  till  the  year  1600  to  teach  the 
opposite  or  Ptolemaic  doctrine*  His  attitude  is  explained 
by  his  natural  diflSdence  and  his  desire  to  avoid  an  open 
dispute  with  men  against  whom  reason  and  argument  were 
useless  weapons.  To  Kepler,  in  speaking  of  the  matter, 
he  wrote : — 

'*  I  have  dmwn  up  many  Arguments  and  confutations  of  the  opposite 
opinionsi  which,  howcvcri  I  have  not  hitherto  dared  to  publish,  fearful 
of  meeting  the  same  fate  as  our  master,  Copernicus,  who,  although  he 
has  earned  for  himself  immortal  fame  amongst  a  few,  yet  amongst  the 
majority  appears  as  only  worthy  of  hooting  and  derision,  so  numerous  arc 
the  foolish.  I  should  indeed  dare  to  bring  forward  my  speculations  if 
there  were  many  like  you  {  but  since  there  are  not,  I  shrink  from  a 
subject  of  this  description." 

Whilst  Galileo's  fame  was  going  out  far  beyond  the  walls 
of  Padua  in  the  shape  of  numerous  treatises,  copied,  rccopicd, 
and  handed  on  by  his  pupils,  his  friends,  becoming  aware  of 
the  true  importance  of  his  work,  began  to  solicit  an  increase 
of  salary  for  him.  Such  demands,  however,  met  with  but 
slight  success,  and  it  was  not  until  1609,  af^pr  seventeen 
years  of  service,  when  he  had  already  invented  the 
telescope,  that  his  remuneration  was  raised  to  xooo  florins 
per  annum. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  shows  his  readiness  of  resource  more 
fully  than  this  invention.     A  report  reached  him  that   a 
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spectacle^makcr  of  Middteburg,  in  Holland,  had  made  an 
instrument  by  means  of  which  distant  objects  could  be  seen 
as  if  quite  close.  Immediately,  on  the  reception  of  this 
news,  he  set  to  work,  and  by  logical  deduction  and  experi- 
mentation, he  soon  constructed  a  piece  of  mechanism, 
which  he  was  perfectly  justified  in  regarding  as  the  key  of 
the  heavens.  This  remarkable  invention  was  ascribed  in 
turn  to  Baptista  Porto,  Gerolamo  Fracastoro,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Spalato.  To  Jansen,  the  Dutchman,  undoubtedly 
belongs  priority  in  the  discovery.  Yet  this  detracts  but 
little  from  the  glory  of  Galileo,  for  what  the  spectacle- 
maker  hit  upon  by  chance  and  made  a  mere  toy  of,  became 
in  the  hands  of  the  Florentine  astronomer  an  instrument  of 
considerable  precision,  imagined  by  a  process  of  scientific 
reasoning.  A  letter  to  Landucci  from  Galileo,  written 
about  this  time,  tells  the  story  clearly.     It  runs  thus : — 

**  X  write  now,  becAute  I  httve  a  piece  of  news  for  you  \  though 
whether  you  will  be  gUd  or  lorry  to  hear  it,  I  cannot  lay,  for  I  hav 
now  no  hope  of  returning  to  my  own  country.  Yet  the  occurrence 
which  has  destroyed  that  hope,  has  had  results  both  useful  and  honour- 
able.  You  must  know,  then,  that  about  two  months  ago  a  report  was 
circulated  here  that  in  Flanders  an  individual  had  presented  to  Count 
Maurice  an  eyeglass  manufactured  so  as  to  make  distant  objects  appear 
very  near,  with  the  result  that  a  man  two  miles  away  could  be  clearly 
seen.  This  appeared  to  me  so  marvellous,  that  I  began  to  meiUtate  upon 
it,  since  it  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  foundation  in  the  science  of 
perspective.  I  commenced  to  think  how  I  could  make  it,  and  at  last  I 
found  out,  and  have  succeeded  so  well,  that  the  one  t  have  made  is  far 
superior  to  the  Dutch  telescope.  In  Venice  it  was  reported  that  I  had 
made  one,  and  a  week  after  this  I  was  commanded  to  show  it  to  his 
Highness  and  to  all  the  members  of  the  Senate,  who  were  very  greatly 
astonished.  Many  gentlemen  and  senators,  even  the  oldest,  have 
Ascended  at  various  times  the  highest  bell  ttiwers  in  Venice  to  spy  out 
•hips  at  sea  making  sail  for  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  and  have  seen 
them  clearly,  though  without  my  telescope  they  would  have  been 
Invisible  for  more  than  two  hours.  The  eiVect  of  this  instrument  is  to 
show  an  object  at  a  distance  of,  say  tif\y  miles,  as  if  it  were  but  five 
miles  off. 

«<  Perceiving  of  what  great  utility  such  an  instrument  would  prove  in 
naval  and  military  operations,  and  seeing  that  his  Highness  greatly 
desired  to  poMeu  it,  I  resolved  four  d^ys  ago  to  go  to  the  i)alace  and 
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ptcHctU  il  to  the  Doge  M  a  free  ({ifl  |  nnd  on  quitting  the  prcMnee • 

chAml)cr,  I  wan  comnmntlcd  to  wnit  a  white  in  the  hull  of  the  Senate, 
wlicrc  nf\cr  a  little,  the  lliuntrlimimo  rrlolii  who  Is  Procurator,  ami  one 
of  the  Kcrorniatori  of  the  Univcrnlly,  Jninctl  me.  Coming  from  the 
preicnrc-rhnmher  and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  he  (tald  that  the  Senate, 
knowing  the  manner  In  whirh  I  had  nerved  it  for  seventeen  yearn  at 
Padua,  and  tieing  RcnNtlile  to  my  courtesy  in  making  It  a  present  of  my 
telescope,  had  immediately  ordered  the  Illustrious  Keformatort  to  eleit 
me  (If  willing)  to  the  professorship  for  life,  with  a  salary  of  tooo  florins 
yearly  \  and  as  there  remained  to  me  yet  a  year  to  terminate  the  t>erltMl 
of  my  last  re-election,  they  willed  that  the  Increase  of  salaiy  shouhl  t>egln 
from  that  same  day.  I,  knowing  that  Fortune's  wings  are  swift,  whilst 
those  of  Hope  are  drooping,  said  that  t  was  pleased  to  accede  to  his 
Highness*  derision.  Then  the  Illustrious  Prloll,  embracing  me,  aald  i 
*  As  t  command  here  and  can  order  what  t  please,  it  being  my  turn  this 
week,  t  will,  that  afler  dinner  the  Senate  assemble,  and  that  your 
re*election  be  put  to  the  ballot,'  which  was  done  without  one  dissentient 
vote.  So  that  t  am  bound  here  for  life,  and  can  only  hope  to  enjoy  a 
sight  of  my  own  country  during  the  Paduan  recess.*' 

WhiUt  engaged  in  overcoming  the  mechanical  dlHkuUicii 
of  his  first  tclcMcopei  Ctalilco  had  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
wonderH  which  wore  about  to  bo  opened  out  to  his  vision 
by  its  means.  After  the  accomplishment  of  this  feat, 
writing  to  Dctisario  Vinta,  secretary  to  the  (»rand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  he  says :  ''  I  am  at  present  staying  at  VcnicCi  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  some  observations  printed,  which  I 
have  been  making  on  the  celestial  bodies  by  means  of  a 
telescope,  constructed  with  the  aid  of  an  eyeglass.  Heing 
inflnitely  ama/.cd  thereat,  I  give  thanks  to  (tod,  who  has 
been  pleased  to  let  me  be  the  first  observer  of  marvellous 
things  unrcvealed  to  past  ages  .  .  . ; "  and  he  goes  on  to 
relate  how  he  found  the  moon  to  be  a  body  very  like  the 
earth,  the  milky  way  to  be  a  collection  of  stars,  and  Also 
discovered  the  four  satellites  of  Jupiter,  which,  after  con- 
sultation with  Vinta,  he  named  the  Medtcea  Sidcra»  in 
honour  of  the  (irand  Duke  and  his  brothers. 

Previous  to  this,  in  the  year  tCoa,  he  had  invented  the 
thermometer,  using  at  flrst  water  as  his  measuring  fluid, 
though  afterwards  ho  rc|)laced  it  by  st)irits  of  wine.  Mercury 
was  not  adopted  till  1670.    As  with  the  telescope,  so  in  this 
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case,  and  in  connection  with  many  of  his  writings,  he  had 
to  dispute  his  right  of  authorship  with  others.  Many  of  his 
countrymen,  too,  were  eager  to  prove  that  Santorio,  Drebbel, 
or  Fludd  had  preceded  him  in  devising  a  means  for  the 
measurement  of  temperature ;  some  even  had  not  scrupled 
to  put  their  own  names  to  the  fmmphlets  which  he  distri* 
buted  in  such  abundance  to  his  disciples  and  scholars. 
Conduct  so  ungenerous  awoke  a  feeling  of  bitterness  in 
him,  which  appears  more  than  once  in  his  letters. 

But  if  his  genius  was  denied  by  a  few,  it  was  already 
acknowledged  by  many,  and  the  renown  he  had  acquired 
brought  him  prominently  to  the  attention  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  Prince  Cosinio,  his  son,  a  youth  of 
some  ability  and  an  enquiring  mind,  was  now  in  need  of  a 
teacher.  His  father,  therefore,  let  it  be  known  that  he  would 
favourably  entertain  an  offer  from  Galileo  to  undertake  the 
task.  During  the  year  i6ox  he  seems  to  have  done  so,  but 
his  relations  with  his  pupil  were  soon  afterwards  broken  off 
by  his  departure  for  Padua.  Like  her  husband,  the  Grand 
Duchess  felt  a  warm  admiration  for  his  talent.  Indeed, 
such  was  her  faith  in  his  knowledge  and  judgment,  that 
when  this  prince  fell  ill,  she  applied  to  Galileo  to  cast  his 
horoscope,  which  he  accordingly  did,  though  reluctantly, 
and  promised  the  sick  man  recovery  and  long  life.  Nor 
does  she  seem  to  have  altered  her  opinion,  although  twenty- 
two  days  afterwards  she  became  a  widow,  which  merely 
proves  that  her  confidence  in  him  was  much  greater  than 
his  own. 

About  the  year  x6io  the  astronomical  campaign  in  Padua 
was  in  a  state  of  full  activity.  Every  month  or  six  weeks 
a  new  number  of  the  "Nuncius  Sidereus,"  or  "Messenger 
of  the  Stars,*^  would  appear,  and  lucky  he  who  was  successful 
in  obtaining  a  glimpse  of  it.  A  treatise  on  the  use  of  the 
geometric  and  military  compass,  of  which  all  the  previous 
copies  were  exhausted,  was  reprinted  and  circulated  amongst 
an  eager  public.  A  hundred  new  telescopes  were  manu- 
factured. Of  these,  ten  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  enable 
the  owner  to  make  out  the  satellites.    Princes,  as  well  as 
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his  familiar  friends,  rivalled  with  one  another  in  their 
endeavours  to  obtain  them.  Their  gratitude  on  receiving 
these  priceless  gifts,  however,  was  not  equal  to  their 
desire  to  possess  them.  The  Duke  of  Bavaria,  at  whose 
court  Galileo's  brother,  Michel  Angelo,  was  then  living, 
sent  him  in  return  a  small  present;  from  the  Cardinal 
del  Monte  there  came  a  little  picture  and  an  indulgence. 
In  Florence,  whither  the  tidings  of  these  proceedings  had 
travelled,  the  excitement  was  equally  great.  Packets  and 
letters  coming  from  Venice  or  Padua,  were  scrutinised  with 
lively  curiosity.  Does  it  contain  a  telescope  ?  What  news 
is  there  of  the  stars  ?  were  questions  heard  on  all  sides,  and 
when,  as  happened  on  one  or  two  occasions,  a  parcel  actually 
arrived  from  Galileo,  the  recipient  was  sure  to  have  the 
help  of  all  his  neighbours  in  undoing  it ;  nor  would  they 
depart  until  the  inside  of  everything  had  been  exposed  to 
them. 

Lecturing  on  the  satellites  was  one  of  Galileo's  many 
occupations.  This  he  did  officially,  his  obligations  to  the 
State  requiring  as  much.  Crowds  flocked  to  hear  him,  and 
his  polished  discourse  and  clear  argumentation  convinced 
the  majority  of  his  audience.  A  few  stiff-necked  and  self- 
opinionated  individuals  refused  to  bow  to  the  evidence  which 
he  tendered.  Amongst  them  were  Martin  Horky,  a  Bohe- 
mian, Cesare  Cremonino,  and  Francesco  Sizi.  These  and 
their  supporters  denied  point  blank  the  existence  of  the 
satellites.  "The  heavens,"  they  said,  "are  unchangeable; 
how  can  they  be  there  now,  since  they  were  not  there 
before  7"  as  if  Galileo  had  put  them  there  before  discovering 
them.  Nothing  would  induce  them  to  look  through  the 
uncanny  instrument,  lest  they  should  see  and  be  convinced. 
Some  went  as  far  as  to  allege  that  the  satellites  had  been 
surreptitiously  introduced  into  the  telescope.  In  fact,  there 
was  no  argument  behind  which  they  would  not  hide  in  their 
attempts  to  escape  the  ridicule  which  their  own  vanity  was 
bringing  on  them.  Magini,  professor  at  Bologna,  promised 
to  get  another  telescope  to  disprove  the  results  obtained 
from  Galileo's.    It  is  supposed  that  he  was  to  some  extent 
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under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  been  banished 
from  Venetian  territory.  His  followers  affirmed  that  they 
would  rather  go  wrong  with  him  than  right  with  his 
opponent.  Horky,  who  was  his  secretary,  even  ventured 
to  assert  that  on  one  occasion  Galileo  had  been  signally 
beaten  in  a  trial  of  strength  at  Bologna,  and  had  left  the 
city  in  confusion.  Before  long,  his  absurdities  took  the 
form  of  a  book.  •*  What  they  are,  What  they  are  like,  Why 
they  are,"  was  the  title  of  this  work,  divided,  as  it  indicates, 
into  three  parts.  As  to  the  first  two,  when  once  he  had 
expounded  his  cream  cheese  theory,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
what  he  could  have  added ;  but  the  last,  *'  Why  they  are," 
gives  the  fullest  scope  to  the  most  unrestrained  irrelevancy. 
Compensation,  however,  there  was  for  these  attacks.  Kepler, 
a  celebrated  German  professor,  continued  to  support  him. 
"The  Emperor's  mathematician,"  he  writes  to  Bellisario 
Vinta,  *'  has  sent  me  a  treatise  in  eight  folios,  in  the  form  of 
a  letter,  written  in  approbation  of  my  book,  of  which  he 
neither  doubts  nor  contradicts  one  word.  And  your  lord- 
ship may  believe  that  Italian  literati  would  have  done  as 
much  from  the  beginning  if  I  had  been  living  in  Germany, 
or  in  some  country  still  more  distant."  His  friend,  indeed, 
owned  frankly  that  if  Galileo  were  right,  which  he  was  dis- 
posed to  believe,  his  own  book  on  cosmography  must  be 
entirely  wrong.  As  for  Horky,  Kepler  was  disgusted  with 
his  conduct,  and  wrote  on  one  occasion,  threatening  to 
denounce  him  as  a  Lutheran.  The  letter,  however,  did  not 
reach  him,  and  travelling  in  a  more  or  less  destitute  con- 
dition through  Germany,  he  came  one  day  to  Kepler's 
house.  An  explanation  ensued,  in  which  virtuous  indigna- 
tion was  displayed  on  one  side,  and  humble  entreaty  on  the 
other,  the  result  being  that  Horky  agreed  to  see  the  planets, 
and  Kepler,  satisfied  with  this  surrender,  to  forgive  him  and 
to  ask  Galileo  to  do  the  same.  To  the  latter  it  was  a 
matter  of  great  indifference  whether  Horky  did  or  did  not 
believe  in  his  doctrine.  Referring  to  a  professor  at  Pisa, 
just  after  his  death,  he  had  said  :  "  Libri  did  not  choose  to 
see  my  celestial  trifles  while  he  was  on  earth,  perhaps  he 
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will  now  he  has  gona  to  lioaven/'  Evldance  of  hU  renown 
came  »l8o  from  the  court  of  France.  WhlUt  Henry  IV, 
was  KtUl  living,  Marie  de'  Medici  had  written  urgently  to 
(ittliltjo,  asking  him  to  wearch  diligently,  and  discover  some 
new  and  beaulifvd  star  in  the  firmament,  to  he  called  after 
that  great  and  go(id  king,  When  they  showed  her  a  tele- 
sc(jpe,  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  even  before  th© 
instrument  was  adjusted,  such  was  her  anxiety  to  look 
through  it,  With  the  wise  and  the  great  in  his  favour, 
(lalileo  could  afford  to  smile  at  the  attempts  of  his  enemlen 
and  rivals,  but  It  was  not  to  be  so  always, 

'i'ha  ))osition  which  he  occupied  in  Padua  was  not 
altogether  to  his  liking,  for  in  spite  of  the  generosity  of  the 
State  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  he  still  felt  that 
he  could  better  employ  his  time  in  accumulating  fresh  facta 
than  in  teaching  what  he  had  already  discovered.  Not  one 
half  of  what  he  wished  to  do  had  as  yet  been  accomplished, 
and  his  brain  was  teeming  with  ideas  which  he  but  sought 
an  opportunity  to  develop,  A  programme  of  work,  which  h© 
sketched  in  a  letter  to  Vinta,  contains  the  following  j— Two 
books  on  the  system  of  the  universe  bearing  on  philosophy, 
astronomy,  and  geometry  j  three  volumes  on  local  motion  i 
three  on  mechanics  i  treatises  on  sound,  speech,  sight, 
colour,  the  tides,  the  composition  of  continuous  quantity,  the 
motions  of  animals,  and  the  military  art,  including  encamp* 
ntents,  the  drawing  up  of  battalions,  fortifications,  surveying, 
assaults,  artillery,  etc,  In  the  service  of  a  Republic,  with  hia 
duties  to  the  public  to  consider  and  provide  for,  the 
treatu)ent  of  this  enormous  mass  of  matter  was  quite 
impossible,  Cosimo  ll„  his  former  pupil,  was  now  (irand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  (hand  Duchess  ChrUtlna  waa 
favourable  to  him,  Vinta  was  his  friend.  Through  the 
medium  of  the  latter,  an  offer  was  conveyed  to  him  to 
be>  ome  attached  to  the  Tuscan  Court,  Posts  of  this  kind 
differed  according  to  the  financial  prospects  and  character 
uf  the  prince  who  had  them  to  dispose  of  i  they  might,  in 
fact,  bo  anything  from  the  position  of  an  ordinary  menial  to 
that  of  confidential  adviser,  or  from  extreme  penury  to  that 
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of  dignity  and  relative  affluence.  The  great  mathematician, 
yrhose  ambition  was  not  that  of  a  courtier  or  place-hunter, 
\ms  ill-disposed  to  sacrifice  what  liberty  and  emoluments 
he  then  enjoyed,  for  what  might  eventually  prove  to  be  a 
mere  shadow.  All  this  was  made  abundantly  evident  in  his 
letters  to  Vespuccio  and  Vinta,  possibly  also  in  his  conversa- 
tion during  his  visit  to  Florence  at  Easter  time  of  the  year 
1610,  whither  he  had  journeyed  to  show  his  telescope  to 
Cosimo.  In  the  month  of  July  following,  he  was  nominated, 
with  absolute  freedom  to  dispose  of  his  time  and  a  salary 
of  1000  Florentine  scudi,  to  the  post  of  mathematician 
and  philosopher  to  the  Grand  Duke.  Thus  he  had  obtained 
what  he  sought,  but  in  so  doing  he  had  approached  per- 
ceptibly nearer  to  Rome. 

Ardent  though  Galileo  was  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
and  eager  though  he  was  to  publish  the  fruits  of  his  labour, 
he  had  given  proof  on  more  than  one  occasion  of  an  amount 
of  self-restraint,  which  demonstrated  how  admirably  balanced 
his  faculties  were,  morally  as  well  as  intellectually.  Yet 
March  of  161 1  had  not  passed  before,  having  obtained 
permission  to  visit  the  Eternal  City,  he  had  set  out  with  the 
express  purpose  of  showing  his  telescope.  The  magnitude 
of  his  discovery  seemed  in  his  judgment  and  that  of  his 
friends  to  have  dwarfed  all  considerations  of  prudence  or 
safety.  When  he  arrived  in  Rome,  he  was  welcomed  and 
entertained  according  to  the  Grand  Duke's  instructions  at 
the  Palazzo  Medici.  There,  and  in  the  Garden  of  the  Quirinal, 
he  displayed  to  the  astonished  gaze  of  cardinals  and 
noblemen  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  Ring  of  Saturn,  the 
phases  of  Venus,  and  spots  in  the  sun.  His  triumph 
appeared  to  be  complete,  and  he  returned  home,  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  his  journey.  But  one  thing  had  already 
begun  to  work  for  evil.  Father  Scheiner,  a  Jesuit  and 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  University  of  Ingoldstadt, 
laid  claim  to  priority  in  the  discovery  of  the  solar  spots,  a 
fact  which  was  not  overlooked  by  other  members  of  that 
powerful  body  who  happened  to  be  in  Rome  at  the  time. 

On  his  return  to  Florence,  he  produced  his  letters  with 
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regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  moon.  This  was  in 
September  1611.  The  following  year  he  pubh'shed  a 
discourse  on  floating  bodies.  Opposition  of  the  most 
strenuous  kind  was  offered  to  the  deductions  which  it 
contained.  Colombe,  Grazia,  and  Palmerini  each  under- 
took to  refute  his  statements,  but  their  attempts  merely 
called  forth  additional  and  more  striking  proofs  from  his 
pen.  The  factious  and  partisan  nature  of  these  attacks  was 
apparent,  and  the  spirit  of  the  times  was  again  brought  into 
evidence,  when  Benedetto  Castelli,  a  pupil  of  Galileo,. 
having  been  nominated  Mathematical  Lecturer  at  Pisa,  was 
warned  by  the  authorities  not  to  indulge  publicly  in  any 
speculations  regarding  the  earth's  movement.  The  Grand 
Ducal  Court  was  held  at  the  latter  city  during  the  winter, 
and  the  Grand  Duchess  began  to  enquire  with  awakened 
curiosity  into  the  general  lines  of  the  Copernican  theory. 
Her  desire  to  be  learned  was  strong ;  so  also,  however,  was 
her  wish  to  be  considered  orthodox.  But  the  new  doctrine 
had  met  with  a  violent  opponent  in  the  person  of  a 
Dominican  named  Caccini,  who  inveighed  in  his  sermons 
before  her  with  great  vehemence  against  Copernicus  and  his 
doctrine.  In  this  he  was  stoutly  seconded  by  Fra  Niccolo 
Lorini  of  the  same  order,  whO;  either  through  ignorance  or 
through  his  desire  to  show  his  utter  contempt  for  the  new 
heresy,  would  not  even  give  Copernicus  his  proper  nanae, 
but  persisted  in  speaking  of  him  as  this  ''  Ipernico.''  So  it 
happened  that  Christina,  lending  one  ear  to  Castelli  and 
the  other  to  Caccini,  became  more  and  more  disturbed  in 
mind.  Under  these  circumstances  she,  the  Grand  Duke, 
his  consort  Magdalen  of  Austria,  and  Don  Antonio  de' 
Medici,  thought  well  to  call  Castelli  and  listen  to  his 
exposition  of  facts  and  theories.  Galileo,  who  had  heard  of 
the  proposed  meeting,  determined  to  do  his  best  for  a  pupil 
who  was  so  valiantly  defending  his  cause.  Endeavouring  to 
prepare  and  assist  him,  he  wrote  a  private  letter  to  him, 
which,  owing  to  a  mistake,  or  more  likely  to  treachery, 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Dominicans  of  the 
Florentine  Convent  of  S.  Marco,    Containing,  though  it  did, 
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but  little  on  which  a  charge  could  be  founded,  it  was  judged 
expedient  to  hold  a  chapter  extraordinary  on  it,  and  to 
depute  Lorini  to  approach  the  Holy  Office  on  the  matter. 
In  this  movement  of  opinion  there  were  currents  and  cross* 
currents,  eddies  and  whirlpools.  Philosophers  had  ranged 
themselves  in  rival  camps :  the  Church  itself  was  divided ; 
the  question  throughout,  although  doctrine  and  principle 
were  put  in  the  foreground,  was  essentially  one  of 
individuals.  Caccini  even  avowed  later  on  that  the  motive 
of  his  action  was  the  fear  that  the  public  might  think  the 
Dominicans  were  inclined  to  be  sleepy.  The  fury  and 
intolerance  of  his  attacks  had  impelled  a  Jesuit,  preaching 
in  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  to  undertake  the  defence  ot 
Copernicus  and  Galileo,  and  to  prove  that  they  were  not 
only  right,  but  good  Catholics  also,  whereas  Caccini  was 
wrong.  And  whilst  church-goers  listened  to  this  doctrine 
from  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral,  the  Dominican  continued 
in  Santa  Maria  Novella  to  proclaim  mathematics  to  be  a 
diabolical  art  and  mathematicians  the  authors  of  every 
heresy.  "Ye  men  of  Galilfe,**  he  exclaimed — making  a 
pun  which  brought  down  on  him  the  severe  blame  of  Luigi 
Maraffi,  general  of  his  order — "  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into 
Heaven  ?  "  Many  others,  too,  condemned  him  for  discuss- 
ing these  questions  before  people  utterly  unversed  in  either 
philosophy  or  science. 

In  spite  of  this,  Caccini  was  called  to  Rome  on  March  15, 
16 15,  to  give  evidence  before  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index.  The  case  for  the  prosecution  was  so  irremediably 
weak,  that  even  unblushing  exaggeration  failed  to  provide 
anything  of  a  really  incriminating  nature.  Hearsay  was 
made  the  basis  of  accusation.  Father  Ximenes,  Chancellor 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  remembered  having  heard  in  the 
conversation  of  some  Galileists  behind  a  screen,  such 
sentences  as :  "  God  is  not  substance,  but  accident,"  "  God 
is  a  sensitive  Being,''  "  Miracles  attributed  to  the  saints  are 
not  true  miracles."  Caccini  pretended  that  Galileo  was  in 
frequent  correspondence  with  Paolo  Sarpi,  a  Venetian 
writer  suspected  of  impiety.    The  members  of  the  Con- 
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gregation  perceived  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
evidence  with  which  they  had  to  deal,  They  recognised 
that  the  chief  document,  a  copy  of  Galileo's  letter,  for- 
warded by  Lorini,  might  be  a  mere  travesty  of  the  original, 
which  one  of  their  number,  Cardinal  Mellini,  Inquisitor  of 
Rome,  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  from  Castelli,  on  specioua 
pretexts  of  friendly  curiosity.  But  the  latter,  in  order  to 
show  the  baseless  nature  of  the  charges,  read  the  contents 
in  the  presence  of  Francesco  Bonciani,  Archbishop  of  Pisa, 
and  other  dignitaries  of  the  cathedral 

Warnings  had  reached  Galileo  from  his  friends  in  Rome, 
Convinced  of  his  own  innocence,  and  irritated  by  the 
supreme  ignorance  of  his  accusers,  he  sat  down  to  compose 
two  letters  in  defence  of  himself  and  the  Copernican 
system,  despatching  them  to  Cardinals  Dini  and  Bellarmine, 
With  great  polemical  skill,  and  no  doubt  with  some  satis- 
faction,  he  ranged  St  Dionysius,  St  Augustine,  St  Jerome, 
Tertullian,  and  others  on  his  side,  and  taking  up  the  Psalms, 
he  confounded  them  with  the  book  they  were  supposed  to 
be  defending.  In  Rome  the  opinion  of  the  cardinals  was 
divided,  and  this  was  owing,  not  only  to  Galileo's  efforts  and 
those  of  his  protectors,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  Copernicus 
himself  was  a  Jesuit,  and  that  his  work,  ^U^e  Revolutionibus 
Orbium  Ccelestium,"  had  been  dedicated  to  Pope  Paul  II L, 
bearing  his  name  on  the  title-page.  Cardinal  Ciampoli  was 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  monks.  Cardinal  Orsini  had  spoken 
for  Galileo  in  the  Consistory.  Altogether,  the  issue  of  the 
struggle  seemed  doubtful.  Even  Lorini  and  Caccini 
appeared  to  think  that  their  part  might  gain  something  by 
being  slightly  attenuated,  for  they  went  to  Galileo,  and  tried 
to  make  him  believe  them  quite  innocent  of  any  malice  in 
what  they  had  done,  having  spoken  of  his  works,  they 
asserted,  for  the  sake  of  saying  something. 

The  critical  condition  in  which  matters  then  stood  had 
brought  Galileo  to  Rome.  Piero  Guicciardini  was  then 
Tuscan  Ambassador  at  the  papal  court*  Friendliness  to  his 
compatriot  was  not  apparent  in  his  relations  with  him. 
Writing  to  the  Duke,  his  master,  he  complains  of  Ihe 
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quarrelaome  attitude  of  Galileo,  depicts  the  Pope  aa  one 
Mfho  cared  but  little  for  literary  or  scientific  achievements, 
and  hinted  strongly  that  Cosimo  would  be  well*advised  not 
to  risk  oflTending  him,  or  otherwise  placing  himself  in  a 
position  of  antagonism  to  the  Church,  on  account  of  the 
celebrity  of  one  of  his  subjects.  Probably  there  was  ex- 
aggeration in  this,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  easy  to  understand 
the  ambassador's  attitude,  if  not  to  commend  it.  The 
obstinacy  and  rancour  of  the  monks  was  one  of  the  chief 
elements  in  the  problem  with  which  he  might  have  to  deal, 
and  though  Galileo  had  in  reality  been  singularly  calm  and 
forbearing  in  his  defence,  it  was  impossible  to  predict  from 
one  day  to  another  what  might  occur. 

An  interview  with  Pope  Paul  V,  took  place  and  lasted 
about  three-quarters  of  a  hour,  According  to  the  record  of 
it  left  by  the  Florentine  philosopher,  his  Holiness  was  kind 
throughout,  and  having  listened  to  his  just  complaints 
against  the  wanton  persecution  of  his  enemies,  gave  him  an 
assurance  that  so  long  as  he  was  Pope,  no  harm  would 
befall  him.  In  spite  of  this  display  of  amiability,  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Index,  acting  with  PauVs  consent,  proceeded, 
by  a  decree  of  March  5,  i6i6,  to  condemn  the  works  of 
Copernicus,  and  of  one  or  two  other  writers  of  similar 
tendency.  Much  depressed  by  this  untoward,  and  to  him 
unlooked-for  result,  Galileo  returned  to  Florence. 

The  appearance  of  three  comets  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  i6i8  was  an  event  which  awoke  the  curiosity  of 
astronomers  throughout  Europe.  Galileo,  who  had  for 
some  time  been  in  a  very  indifferent  state  of  health,  suffering 
from  rheumatism  and  other  ailments,  together  with  a  little 
hypochondria,  was  unable  to  take  the  observations  he  would 
have  wished.  But,  on  the  Archduke  Leopold  paying  him  a 
visit,  although  confined  to  bed,  he  made  out  a  few  notes 
concerning  the  late  phenomena,  and  handed  them  to  his 
pupil,  Mario  Guiducci,  who  elaborated  them  sufficiently  to 
form  a  discourse,  This  his  master  then  revised  and  co^ 
rected.  Amongst  other  things,  it  contained  a  refutation  of 
the  opinions  of  Grassi,  a   Jesuit,  mathematician  to  the 
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Roman  college,  written  with  such  skill  and  vigour,  that  it 
betrayed  the  hand  of  the  author.  This  led  to  a  rejoinder 
from  Grass!  in  the  shape  of  a  book,  entitled,  "  The  Astro- 
nomical Balance,"  under  the  pseudonym  of  Lotario  Sarsi. 
Opinion  on  this  work  amongst  Galileists  and  members  of 
the  Lyncean  Academy  was  that  it  required  a  reply.  It  was 
suggested  by  one  of  thcm^  Francesco  Stelluti,  that  this 
should  be  written  by  Guiducci,  under  the  supervision  of  his 
master,  and  this  seemed  the  more  advisable,  since  Lotario 
Sarsi  pretended  in  his  pamphlet  to  be  a  learner*  Other 
reasons  might  have  been  advanced  against  the  adoption  of 
this  course.  It  was  asking  the  real  author  to  abandon  what 
proved  to  be  one  of  his  most  valuable  works,  and  with  him, 
the  acquisition  of  true  fame  was  certainly  a  powerful 
incentive.  There  was  also  the  love  and  ardour  of  this 
intellectual  fray,  strong  in  one  who  had  suffered  defeat, 
and  yet  felt  the  extent  of  his  superiority.  Whatever  motive 
may  have  predominated,  the  manuscript  of  his  **  Dialogue 
on  the  Two  'Systems,'^  till  then  regarded  as  his  most  im- 
portant work,  was  laid  aside  until  the  autumn  of  i6aa, 
when  his  reply,  the  "  Sagglatore  "  was  completed* 

Shortly  after  this,  the  election  of  Maffeo  Barberini  to 
succeed  Gregory  XV.  as  Urban  VIII.  seemed  for  a  time  to 
brighten  the  prospects  of  the  Galilean  school  of  phllosoi)hy. 
The  new  Pope  was  not  only  their  master's  friend,  but  his 
enthusiastic  admirer.  Whilst  still  a  cardinal,  he  had  written 
Latin  sonnets  in  his  praise,  and  in  his  letters  to  him,  with 
effusive  cordiality,  he  had  signed  himself,  ''affectionate 
brother."  Both  formed  part  of  the  Lyncean  Academy,  and 
one  of  Urban's  first  steps  after  his  promotion  was  to  appoint 
two  other  members  of  that  body,  Cesarini  and  Ciampoli,  to 
posts  in  his  household.  The  latter  had  long  beeMrdevotcd 
to  Galileo,  and  remained  so  after  this  sentiment  became  the 
cause  of  his  disgrace.  His  advice  to  him  with  regard  to 
his  work  had  been  to  modify  It  In  certain  respects,  so  at  to 
avoid  wounding  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Jesuits,  and  al<M> 
to  refrain  from  dedicating  it  to  Father  Griemberger,  himself 
of  that  order,  lest  it  should  draw  down  on  him  the  enmity 
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of  his  fellows.  Such  counsel  was  indeed  opportune,  but  it 
availed  him  little.  The  book  was  dedicated  to  Urban  VIIL 
In  it  the  Jesuits  saw  the  signal  defeat  of  Grassi,  their  own 
champion,  whose  arguments  they  had  applauded.  Thus  their 
hostility  to  Galileo  received  an  additional  stimulus,  and  some 
amongst  them  became  thenceforth  his  uncompromising  foes. 

Not  satisfied  with  theoretically  proving  the  assumptions 
of  the  Copernican  system  to  be  correct,  Galileo  set  himself 
the  far  heavier  task  of  obtaining  partial  recognition  for 
them,  at  a  time  when,  even  in  England,  liberty  of  thought 
was  far  from  being  a  reality.  With  this  purpose  he  set  out 
for  Rome  in  i6a4,  bearing  with  him  a  letter  from  the 
Grand  Duchess  Christina  to  her  son  Cardinal  de*  Medici, 
and  halting  on  his  way  at  Aquasparta  to  visit  Prince  Cesi. 
On  his  arrival,  the  Pope  received  him  graciously,  granted 
him  six  long  interviews,  gave  him  a  fine  painting,  a  gold  and 
a  silver  medal,  and  promised  a  pension  of  sixty  crowns  to 
Vincenzio,  his  son.  In  a  communication  to  the  Grand 
Duke  soon  after.  Urban  VI 1 1,  says  of  him:  '*We  find  in. 
him  not  only  literary  distinction,  but  also  love  of  piety,  and 
he  is  strong  in  those  qualities  by  which  pontifical  goodwill 
is  easily  obtained.  And  now,  when  he  has  been  brought  to 
this  city  to  congratulate  Us  on  our  elevation.  We  have  very 
lovingly  embraced  him,  nor  can  We  suffer  him  to  return  to 
the  country  whither  your  liberality  calls  him,  without  a  full 
measure  of  pontifical  love.  And  that  you  may  know  how 
dear  he  is  to  Us,  We  have  willed  to  give  him  this  honourable 
testimonial  of  virtue  and  piety.  .  .  ."  In  these  terms  did  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  Church  pour  out  his  goodwill  and  grace 
to  one  whose  irreconcilable  enemy  he  soon  after  became. 

The  geniality  of  his  reception  impelled  Galileo  to  take 
some  further  steps  in  support  of  his  cherished  theory,  and 
having  written  a  treatise  on  the  Copernican  system  in  reply 
to  an  essay  by  Ingoli,  chief  of  the  Propaganda  College,  he 
caused  it  to  be  distributed  in  manuscript  form.  As  with 
the  other  works  which  had  been  submitted  to  him,  the 
Pope  gave  it  his  approval.  But  this  renewed  activity  on 
his  part  aroused  the  anger  of  his  foes.    A  demand  for  the 
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hUppi^^Bftloh  onhe  ^'S^glAtoi-e'*  was  flubmltit?d  lb  the  iiulhml- 
tlt*«  of  the  \\\\\p\^  T\\\n  hook,  ho\v«Vf>i',  Wrt«  ftllll  hi^ltl  hi 
htj^h  pnivpm  ai  the  Vftiii^rtH,  aihI  Ut-hAtt  u«if*tt  to  hAv^  H 
frrtd  h)  hih)  Al  hi«^a1  ih«r?»  AUhoufth  hf?  lookf»rl  «m  Ihp 
t!o(»f^tiitt'rtii  i^yslf^tu  AA  t-A^h,  he  rfhl  mK  t^OMslilf*!-  It  in  hp 
hei'pfl«^rtHly  hetvlh'Al,  The  hiAller  was  A«^«Hmtltiftly  h^reitpit 
to  A  ineihh^*!-  of  ihe  (VMifjie^rtlloii,  HAmeil  CUievAt-A*  khown 
to  hAvo  A  Iprtiilng  lowAhlft  the  (lAHIeAii  theot-y,  aiuI  a  fAvovit- 
Ahle  »-rpoH  WAS  shoilly  Anersvrthts  |He^ehle^l^  HlrrAhh^  \hp 
\m^\vt  or  the  |mlrti  e,  pAlrhml  up  the  tllffeteii*  e  heiweeh  lh»» 
J*lolehmh'  Aiiit  t'opeihlrrth  syMiMiis,  hy  sAyioiJ,  whh  AmuMng 
fthtiphrHy,  ihAi,  Aft  Ai^^elft  oirhne^l  the  m<HemeiHft  of  th«* 
hlAift^  iheie  WAft  hitle  feAf  of  their  Rohig  mm^.  Am>lhf» 
AUeinpt  WA«  HiAtle  in  \(ii^  to  hijut-e  tkhleo  hyfteeking  to 
th»pHve  hhn  of  hU  SAlAty  as  IMtjreMor  or  Ihe  Univet^lty 
of  PUA)  Oh  the  i^huniti  thAt  he  waa  hot  i^w  ettlenidMi*. 
Hnhihitieit  to  ehiiheht  jhHslft  however,  the  nuestloh  wa^i 
ithAhth^ohftly  det  Ideil  hi  his  rAVOUh 

MAh!h  or  the  yerti-  tn^d  hiohght  whh  it  m  evetit  of  rh*a« 
hiipoHAhre,  tkhleo  hAtl  flhtfthett  his  "DlAlofjtie  oo  the 
Two  Myslehift.**  Kollowhi^  the  Atlvlt^e  teh»h'»e«1  hhh  hv 
tlAfttelhAhil  ( !iAmpoh,  he  weht  to  Rome  to  ohtrtlh  prfhiU 
nfoh  ror  itft  pubhi'Atlohi  HiiM  Ahti  WAft  huemt^Atetl  Ahd 
fouhtl  to  he  rrtvoh»Ahle,  Mehihers  or  the  llAt-hetihl  l^mtly 
were  AppHmi  hml,  of\eh  hi  the  ihost  rouhtlAt^mit  WAy^^  hut 
with  mbressi  \h\m\  VUl.  hrttl  eveh  eHpte«ifleil  y^^w\  rtt 
the  tteriee  t^r  tn»o»  t-ontleihhih^  the  C'openilrAh  ftVMvm, 
Without  huirh  thfTlruhy  his  rtMi««eht  was  ohtAhif^il*  luit  oti 
two  I'tMUhtlrMts,  fliMly,  the  title  shouhl  t'leAt-ly  set  rotih  ihAl 
the  (!opeHili^rth  theory  war  hieiely  treAteil  As  Ah  hvpoihesh , 
serohdiy,  the  hook  shohhl  ron^^hule  with  Ah  At^hhieht  hy 
the  Pope.  With  this  ^Ud  news,  ( JAllleo  i-eturoeil  to  IMorehiv, 
hitemhh^  to  ttMhpleie  ohe  or  two  tletAlls  rohh»ntetl  with  hli 
work,  Ahd  theh  to  t?etut  It  roilhwilh  to  Vrhue  t  V^l,  wh«»  hml 
Agreed  to  ftUpetlhUMtit  ttte  prihthig.  thtl  thh  hohliMhAO, 
Ohe  or  his  khuleftt  rtUMul^,  rell  ill,  Ahd  died.  1'he  plrta»H» 
hroke  out  Ahd  r^iiint  wlfh  j^reAt  fteverliy,  rtuiihft  off  aU 
eohhhUhtt'Athmn  with  Route.    At  IasI,  when  it  hAd  AtNili^d« 
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ft  petition  was  sent  for  leave  to  publishahe  work  in  Florencci 
and  after  some  further  delay,  obtained. 

When  the  "  Dialogue  "  finally  appeared,  there  was  great 
enthusiasm  amongst  Galileo's  friends,  followers,  and  pupils. 
One  only,  Paolo  Aproino,  ventured  to  raise  his  voice  in 
warning  to  his  beloved  master.  His  suggestion  was  to  the 
effect  that  copies  should  be  sent  in  manuscript  to  the  chief 
libraries  of  Europe,  where  any  one  who  wished  it  could  have 
it  recopied.  Had  this  course  been  adopted,  the  Florentine 
philosopher  might  have  been  spared  the  persecution  in  store 
for  him.  But  the  advice  came  too  late.  His  book  was 
already  in  the  hands  of  a  widely  scattered  public.  There 
was  nothing  now  but  to  listen  to  the  general  chorus  of 
applause,  as  it  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  Italy  and  abroad. 

Suddenly,  like  a  thunderbolt  out  of  the  blue,  came  an 
order  for  the  sequestration  of  the  work,  wherever  it  was  to 
be  found,  together  with  the  prohibition  of  its  further  publi- 
cation. A  descent  was  made  at  Landino's,  the  publisher, 
but  not  a  copy  had  remained.  When  people  had  got  over 
their  surprise  at  the  news,  they  began  to  verify  the  rumour. 
By  degrees  it  became  known  that  a  Jesuit  named  Inchofer, 
one  of  the  Consultori,  had  drawn  up  a  report,  in  which 
the  '*  Dialogue^'  was  made  the  subject  of  severe  comments 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  orthodoxy.  Displeasure  was 
intense  at  the  Court  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  II.| 
to  whom  it  had  been  dedicated.  A  despatch,  remarkable 
for  its  clear  and  cogent  reasoning,  from  Andrea  Cioli,  his 
secretary,  to  Niccolini,  his  ambassador  at  Rome,  gave  ex- 
pression to  this  dissatisfaction.  In  a  state  of  wonder  and 
perplexity,  the  Tuscan  representative  sought  an  audience  of 
the  Pope.  At  the  bare  mention  of  Galileo's  name  his 
Holiness  fretted  and  fumed,  replying  angrily  that  he  had 
discussed  matters  on  which  in  duty  he  should  have  been 
silent.  Niccolini  rejoined  by  pointing  out  the  Pope's  com- 
mendation of  the  work,  the  permission  received,  the  delays, 
and  other  circumstances  attending  the  publication.  Thereon 
Urban  answered  impetuously  that  he  had  been  deceived 
by  Galileo  and  Ciampoli,  both  he  and  the  Master  Riccardi ; 
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further  he  gave  the  Grand  Duke,  whose  name  had  been 
mentioned,  to  understand  that  he  would  do  well  to  refrain 
from  interfering  in  matters  which  concerned  him  Uttlei  as 
he  had  done  on  a  previous  occasion,  with  some  loss  of 
dignity.  Then,  returning  to  the  main  subject,  he  agsun 
accused  Galileo  of  having  practised  deception  on  him. 
What  had  wrought  such  a  sudden  change  in  his  sentiments 
towards  the  great  philosopher,  was  a  question  Niccolini 
must  have  asked  himself  more  than  once  during  an  inters 
view  in  which  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  to  trc«d  on  safe 
ground.  Gradually  the  nature  of  the  poison  became  ap- 
parent, which  had  been  so  skilfully  introduced  into  Urban'S 
mind.  Galileo  was  supposed  to  have  ridiculed  him  in  the 
person  of  Simplicio.  Such  was  the  insinuation  of  the 
Jesuits.  Unluckily,  the  action  of  the  Holy  Father  lent 
colour  to  this  supposition.  There,  at  the  end  of  the  book* 
stood  his  argument,  confronting  those  of  Galileo,  as  a 
wooden  vessel  of  the  twenties  would  oppose  the  ironclads 
of  to-day.  It  had  nothing  for  it  but  the  bare  authority  of 
its  author,  and  the  doubtful  support  of  the  simple  peraoD- 
age  in  the  "  Dialogue/'  He  saw  the  false  position  in  which 
he  had  placed  himself.  Perhaps  in  his  inner  chamber  he 
heard  the  chuckling  of  the  Jesuitical  fathers  over  a  situa- 
tion which  might  bring  discredit  on  him,  but  was  likely  to 
reinstate  them  in  the  position  of  power  from  which  for  a 
time  they  had  been  banished.  So  was  this  great  questiont 
which  goes  to  the  root  of  all  astronomy,  and  makes  theology 
quiver  in  its  foundations,  decided  in  163  a,  not  by  the  logic 
and  reasoning  of  scholars  and  men  of  science,  but  by  the 
wily  manoeuvres  of  a  clique,  playing  on  the  injured  pnde  oC 
a  prelate,  raised  by  the  chances  of  a  hurried  election  to  a 
position  of  unique  power  and  semi-irresponsibility. 

But  if  the  real  motive  of  the  prosecution  was  kept  care^ 
fully  in  the  background,  the  imagination  of  hostile  critics 
was  allowed  to  run  riot  in  the  research  for  incriminating 
evidence.  Some  seized  on  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
type  in  certain  portions  of  the  "  Dialogue  "  as  an  attempt  to 
give  undue  weight  to  particular  arguments.    Others 
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nised  in  the  title-page»  on  which  dolphina  were  figured  with 
their  tails  in  their  mouths,  proofs  of  diabolical  depravity 
far  greater  than  could  be  afforded  by  the  reasoning,  which 
this  artistic  arrangement  was  to  herald  in.  There  was  no 
trumpery  but  seemed  serious,  no  absurdity  which  some  one 
would  not  defend.  Such  was  the  assiduity  with  which  the 
charges  were  propagated,  that  even  Galileo's  friends  were 
shaken  in  their  belief  as  to  his  orthodoxy,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  the  great  Lutheran  schism  were  still  too  vividly 
present  to  allow  the  matter  to  be  treated  lightly.  So  in 
October,  he  was  cited  by  the  Inquisitor  of  Florence  to 
appear  before  his  colleagues  in  Rome,  on  a  charge  of  heresy. 
In  this  extremity  he  sent  a  letter  to  Niccolini  for  presenta- 
tion to  Cardinal  Barberino,  but  the  Tuscan  Ambassador 
judged  it  to  be  more  prudent  to  appeal  directly  to  the  Pope 
himself,  on  whom  he  urged  with  much  warmth  the  age  and 
feeble  state  of  health  of  the  accused.  The  Holy  Father 
remained  obdurate;  he  might  come  slowly,  but  come  he 
must.  A  second  citation  was  shortly  after  issued,  and 
again  the  plea  of  illness  was  put  forward.  A  delay  of  one 
month  was  granted,  and  once  more  it  was  intimated  to  him 
that  his  presence  was  required.  Doctors  were  willing  to 
testify  to  the  truth  of  his  statements,  and  a  certificate  was 
even  forwarded;  but  the  Pope  pretended  to  treat  it  as  a 
subterfuge  and  excuse.  At  last,  in  midwinter,  still  suffering, 
and  already  partially  losing  his  eyesight,  he  set  out  in  a 
litter,  kindly  lent  to  him  by  the  Grand  Duke,  who  was  still 
his  friend. 

A  warm  welcome  awaited  him  at  Rome  on  the  part  of 
Niccolini,  who  stood  by  him  throughout  the  trial,  often  at 
considerable  risk  and  expense,  with  a  degree  of  courage 
and  fidelity  which  do  him  the  highest  honour.  Nor  was  he 
the  only  person  willing  to  befriend  him.  Boccabella,  an 
ex-assessor,  to  whom  he  had  paid  his  first  visit,  had  shown 
him  much  sympathy.  Cardinal  Barberino,  whose  influence 
after  the  Pope's  might  be  said  to  be  paramount,  had  sent  to 
recommend  him  to  remain  at  home  and  keep  as  quiet  as 
possible,  and  through  his  mediation  he  obtained  permission 
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to  occupy  apartments  in  the  Holy  Office,  generally  set  apart 
for  the  UHc  of  officers.  I/etterH  had  been  written  to  Cardinals 
liorgia,  (fCHHiy  (jincti,  VeroNpi,  Jientivoglia,  Scaglia^  and 
thoHe  of  S.  Onofrio,  and  S.  Sisto,  soliciting  them  to  interest 
theniNelves  on  behalf  of  Galileo.  Kven  tl)e  Inquisitors 
were  by  no  means  unanimous  in  their  desire  to  condemn 
him,  although  they  regarded  the  state  of  public  opinion  in 
Florence  as  unHatisfactory.  One  of  their  number,  Monsignor 
Serristori,  came  to  renew  an  old  acquaintanceship  with  him, 
but  as  he  talked  throughout  their  interview  of  nothing  save 
the  trial,  it  was  suspected  that  his  visit  was  In  reality  a 
secret  mission  to  obtain  information.  So  far  were  the 
Florentines  from  suspecting  the  true  condition  of  things, 
that  they  were  in  daily  expectation  of  hearing  his  acquittal. 
Niccolini,  with  better  opportunities  of  Judging  how  matters 
were  likely  to  turn,  counselled  him  to  abandon  his  opinions, 
but  the  old  man  had  too  strong  a  belief  in  his  arguments, 
and  was  not  without  hope  of  being  able  to  convert  his 
Judges.  Yet  on  April  30,  at  the  second  examination— the 
first  having  lasted  Ave  minutes  only — he  offered  to  add 
one  or  two  Dialogues  in  confutation  of  the  Copernlcan 
theory. 

Owing  to  the  intercession  of  Father  Fiorensuola,  the  Pope 
permitted  his  prisoner  to  return  to  the  house  of  his  good 
host  Niccolini.  hut  lest  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  augury 
of  approaching  liberation,  he  was  again  summoned  on  May 
10,  and  told  to  prepare  his  defence  within  eight  days.  This 
he  did,  presenting  it  in  writing,  and  terminating  with  an 
eloquent  appeal  for  mercy.  liut  as  if  to  counterbalance  the 
effect  of  this  document,  Augustino  Deggi,  Melchior  Inchofer, 
the  Jesuit,  and  Zaccaria  Pascjualigo,  theologians  to  the  Holy 
Office,  had  drawn  up  nominally  independent  reports,  which 
one  and  all  went  to  prove  that  Oalileo  had  taught  and 
defended  the  condemned  doctrine,  Drought  up  against 
him  at  this  Juncture,  the  sentence  of  16 16  appeared  to  be  a 
stumbling  block  in  his  path,  which  nothing  could  remove. 
In  vain  he  pleaded  ignorance  of  its  contents.  Papal  wrath 
was  not  yet  appeased.    Another  examination  was  ordered 
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for  June  ai.  The  decree  indicates  the  nature  of  the 
measures  to  be  taken ;  firstly,  he  was  to  be  catechised  as  to 
his  intention  in  writing  the  "  Dialogue  "  after  the  mandate  of 
1616;  secondly,  he  was  to  be  threatened  with  torture;  and 
thirdly,  he  was  to  pronounce  a  full  and  complete  abjuration 
of  his  book  and  opinions.  On  the  a  and,  when  the  sentence 
was  read  in  the  presence  of  the  Inquisition,  in  the  Hall  of 
Santa  Maria  Sopra  Minerva,  he  was  condemned  to  im- 
prisonment during  the  pleasure  of  the  Holy  Office,  to  say 
the  Penitential  Psalms  once  a  week  for  three  years,  and  to 
recite  before  his  judges  the  abjuration  prepared  according 
to  the  instructions  of  the  Pope.  The  latter's  attitude  at  the 
termination  of  the  trial  was  characteristic.  With  undisturbed 
equanimity,  he  washed  his  hands,  like  Pilate,  of  the  whole 
affair,  feigned  ignorance  with  regard  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Inquisition,  pretended  to  sympathise  with  Galileo,  remained 
absent  during  the  proceedings  against  him,  and  omitted  his 
signature  from  the  deed.  Thus  he  assured  his  triumph 
apparently  without  exposing  his  infallibility  to  question. 
Three  cardinals,  Gasparo  Borgia,  Landivio  Zacchia,  and 
Francesco  Barberini,  nephew  of  Urban  VIII.,  entered  a 
silent  protest  against  the  injustice  of  the  sentence  by  refusing 
to  sign  it.  Its  execution,  though  scarcely  bearing  the  taint 
of  cruelty,  was  pursued  with  unrelenting  severity.  After 
publication,  it  was  read  in  Florence  in  the  presence  of  the 
Galileists  of  that  city.  All  his  works  were  condemned  by 
the  Congregation,  and  his  friends,  Ciampoli  and  Kiccardi, 
fell  in  disgrace. 

Over  the  rest  of  his  days  hangs  a  veil  of  gloom  and  de« 
spondency.  The  place  of  his  imprisonment  had  been  fixed 
on  as  Siena,  and  thither  he  set  out  on  July  9.  The  kind 
old  Archbishop  Piccolomini,  to  whose  care  he  was  committed, 
received  him  cordially,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  soften  the 
lot  of  one  for  whom  he  had  much  compassion.  But  he  was 
not  destined  to  remain  there  long.  Papal  spies  had  dogged 
his  footsteps,  and  in  spite  of  the  seclusion  in  which  he  lived, 
they  pretended  that  his  influence  in  Siena  was  daily  growing. 
His  next  move  was  to  Arcetri,  where  he  arrived  just  in  time 
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to  embrace  his  favourite  daughter,  Sister  Maria  Celeste,  before 
her  death  on  April  i,  1634. 

The  blow  was  a  sad  one  to  him,  and  coupled  with  it  came 
the  news  that  he  was  henceforth  to  live  in  solitude  and  to 
receive  no  friends.  So  strict  was  the  order,  that  a  request, 
which  he  made  shortly  after  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  Florence, 
met  with  a  threat  of  imprisonment  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition  at  Rome,  "  My  name  is  erased  from  the  book 
of  the  living,"  he  said,  and  under  this  series  of  misfortunes 
his  health  gave  way.  Touched  by  his  pitiful  state.  Cardinal 
Antonio  Barberini,  the  Pope^s  brother,  and  another  cardinal, 
petitioned  Urban  in  his  favour,  "They  endeavoured," 
wrote  (lalileo  to  Micanzio  in  July,  1636,  "to  assure  his 
Holiness  that  I  had  never  such  an  iniquitous  thought  as  to 
vilipend  his  person  as  my  wretched  enemies  had  persuaded 
him,  which  was  the  ^rimo  motor  of  all  my  troubles.  At 
length  he  pronounced  my  exculpation,  saying ;  ^  We  be- 
lieve it — we  believe  it ;  *  adding,  however,  that  reading  the 
•  Dialogue  *  was  most  pernicious  to  Christianity  j "  and  yet 
Urban  VIII,  had  not  forgiven  him,  nor  did  he  do  so. 

In  1634  his  solitude  was  broken  by  the  arrival  of  his 
8ister>in-law,  Clara  Galilei,  her  son,  and  three  daughters,  but 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time  they  all  fell  victims  to  the 
plague,  and  left  him  more  desolate  than  before.  His  nephew, 
Alberto,  then  came  to  him,  but  his  was  only  a  passing  visit, 
and  he  returned  to  the  Court  of  Bavaria,  Galileo  had 
suffered  much  from  the  enmity  and  persecution  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  it  seemed  in  his  old  age  as  if  God,  too,  had 
abandoned  him.  Just  as  Beethoven  in  his  later  life  lost 
the  faculty  of  hearing,  on  which  his  genius  had  been  to  such 
extent  dependent,  so  the  great  Florentine  towards  the  end 
of  his  career  fell  a  prey  to  blindness,  Arst  in  his  right  eye, 
then  in  both,  "Alas,"  he  wrote  to  Diodati,  "your  dear 
friend  and  servant  Galileo  has  been  for  the  last  month 
hopelessly  blind,  so  that  this  heaven,  this  earth,  this  universe, 
which  I  by  my  marvellous  discoveries  and  clear  demonstra- 
tions had  enlarged  a  hundred  thousand  times  beyond  the 
belief  of  wise  men  of  bygone  ages,  henceforth  for  me  13 
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thrunk  into  such  a  small  space  as  is  filled  by  my  own  bodily 
sensations."  Towards  the  end  of  1641  he  suffered  from  an 
attack  of  low  fever,  with  frequently  recurring  palpitation  of 
heart,  and  after  two  months'  illness,  on  January  i  of  the 
following  year,  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-seven,  he  paid  his 
debt  to  Nature. 

According  to  his  will,  his  body  was  interred  in  the  family 
vault  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce.  Three  thousand  crowns 
had  been  voted  for  his  funeral,  and  great  preparations  were 
made  by  the  Grand  Duke  and  his  friends.  To  this  the  Pope 
offered  strenuous  opposition.  For  a  time,  obedience  to  his 
Holiness  seemed  well-nigh  impossible,  so  strong  were  the 
manifestations  of  popular  sentiment.  But  Niccolini  advised 
delay,  and  gradually  the  general  effervescence  quieted 
down,  and  the  papal  mandate  prevailed.  Not  until  1737, 
under  Clement  XIL,  a  Florentine,  was  the  present  monu- 
ment raised  in  memory  of  Galileo  with  money  left  for  that 
purpose  by  Yincenzio  Viviani,  his  disciple. 

The  story  of  Galileo's  private  life  begins  about  1591,  when 
the  death  of  his  father  took  place.  This  event  suddenly 
threw  the  care  of  the  whole  family  on  his  shoulders.  The 
nature  of  his  relations  with  his  two  sisters,  Livia  and  Virginia, 
and  his  mother,  is  best  observed  in  the  following  letters. 

From  Madonna  Giulia,  his  mother,  1593 — 

"  Now  I  must  not  fail  to  tell  you  how  things  go  on  here  from  day  to 
day,  If  you  execute  your  project  of  coming  here  next  month,  I  shaU 
be  extremely  pleased.  But  you  must  not  arrive  without  funds,  for  I  see 
that  Benedetto  "  (husband  of  Virginia)  *  *  is  determined  to  have  his  due  j 
that  is  to  say,  what  you  promised  to  him,  and  he  threatens  loudly  that 
he  will  have  you  arrested  the  moment  you  set  foot  here.  And  as  I  hear 
you  bound  yourself,  he  would  have  the  power  to  arrest  you,  and  he  is 
certainly  the  man  to  do  it.  I  warn  you,  for  it  would  grieve  me  much  if 
anything  of  the  kind  were  to  happen," 

From  Livia  Galilei — 

"  Dbarbst  Brothkr,^As  our  Lena  was  here,  I  could  not  help  writing 
these  few  lines  to  tell  you  about  myself,  and  though  your  lordship  may 
not  care  to  hear  about  me,  I  care  to  hear  about  you,  for  I  have  no  one 
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in  iho  world  except  you.  So  I  prny  you  \)c  no  kind  m  to  An»wer  map 
thAt  I  may  have  thii  little  pleasure,  for  though  your  lordnhlp  writes  to 
our  mother,  mhe  never  brlngH  me  the  letter )  ihe  only  Myi  '  your  brothmr 
•endM  hU  love/  She  told  me  your  lordnhip  wai  going  to  lend  Michel 
Angelo  to  PoUnd.  I  was  At  firit  extremely  iAd  At  hearing  this,  but 
then  I  comforted  myself,  SAying,  *  If  GAlileo  thought  it  was  a  dAngerous 
place,  ho  would  not  send  him  *  |  fur  I  know  you  love  him  dcArly, 
Besides  thAt  I  lieard  thAt  you  were  soon  coming  iMck,  And  it  seems  a 
thousand  years  till  you  come.  And  please  do  rememlicr  to  bring  mo 
some  stuff  to  make  a  dress,  for  I  am  in  great  want  of  one.'' 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  thAt  he  had  already  undertaken  to 
pay  the  dowry  of  his  lister  Virginia,  and  in  addition  he  had 
given  his  younger  brother  a  start  in  life,  having  advanced 
him  a  fair  sum,  not  only  for  the  expenses  of  his  Journey  and 
outfit,  but  for  certain  commissions  which  the  prince  he  wai 
about  to  serve  had  required  him  to  undertake.  This  money, 
which  Michel  Angelo  promised  faithfully  to  pay  back,  was, 
however,  never  returned,  This  stands  as  the  first  of  a  series 
of  acts  of  unbluNhing  ingratitude  to  which  Galileo  submitted, 
not  without  protest,  but  with  exemplary  patience  and 
generosity.  In  1605,  his  brother  was  again  at  Padua,  penni- 
less,  and  asking  him  for  help.  Through  his  interest  a  post 
was  obtained  for  him  at  the  Court  of  Bavaria.  Seventeen 
years  later,  after  he  had  raised  unto  himself  a  numerous 
family,  he  returned  with  his  wife  and  children  to  live  at  his 
brother's  expense,  nor  did  this  latter  burden  cease  with  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  i6a8. 

During  his  sojourn  in  Venice,  Galileo  had  three  children, 
two  daughters  and  one  son,  by  a  woman  named  Marina 
(iamba.  When  he  left,  taking  them  with  him  to  Padua  and 
Florence,  she  was  married  to  a  man  in  her  own  station  of 
life  named  Giovanni  Dartoluzd.  To  them  he  behaved  most 
generously,  and  friendship  seems  to  have  been  the  basis  of 
their  relations  from  that  time.  On  arriving  in  his  native 
town,  (lalileo  proceeded  to  place  his  daughters  in  the  convent 
of  S.  Matteo  of  Arcetri,  which,  after  some  diflRculty  on  account 
of  their  tender  age,  he  succeeded  in  doing.  Polissena,  the 
elder,  was  then,  in  1614,  only  thirteen  years  old.  In  1633, 
she  became  Sister  Maria  Celeste.    Her  love  for  her  father  is 
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on^  of  the  most  touching  episodes  in  the  story  of  his  career. 
In  spite  of  their  separation,  she  thought  of  him  continually. 
No  patron  saint  was  allowed,  as  with  other  nuns,  the  first 
place  in  her  affections.  Behind  the  prison  bars  of  the 
convent,  her  heart  would  beat  and  her  pent-up  feelings  over- 
flow with  care  and  solicitude  for  her  dear  lord  and  master, 
as  she  used  to  style  him.  To  supply  his  wants,  to  receive 
good  news  of  his  health,  to  read  his  works,  as  one  by  one 
they  appeared,  and  now  and  again  to  see  and  embrace  him 
when  he  came  to  sup  with  them  in  the  parlour  of  the  convent, 
was  the  limit  of  her  aspirations  and  the  sum  of  her  happiness. 
As  for  Vincenzio,  he  was  like  his  uncle,  Michel  Angelo, 
disinclined  to  work,  obstinate,  sullen,  and  not  endowed  with 
talent  to  any  appreciable  extent  Of  Virginia,  or  Sister 
Arcangela,  but  little  is  related. 

Galileo,  as  he  was  known  to  his  contemporaries,  was  a 
square,  well-built  man,  a  little  above  middle  height,  with  a 
fine  forehead,  reddish  hair,  a  cheerful,  pleasant  expression, 
regular  features  lit  up  by  a  pair  of  large  and  brilliant  eyes. 
Naturally  robust,  though  he  suffered  in  later  life  from  severe 
rheumatism  and  gout,  hypochondria,  and  sleeplessness,  he 
used  to  say  that  occupation  was  the  best  medicine  for  mind 
and  body.  In  intellectual  activity,  indeed,  few  men  have 
equalled  him.  Even  when  blindness  had  fallen  upon  him, 
he  still  continued  his  work,  corresponding  with  the  Dutch 
States  about  his  system  for  determining  longitude,  and 
dictating  a  treatise  on  the  secondary  light  of  the  moon  in 
answer  to  Liceti.  Virgil,  Ovid,  Horace,  Seneca,  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Berni,  Ariosto,  and  many  other  authors  were 
perfectly  familiar  to  him,  and  throughout  his  life  he  could 
quote  long  passages  from  their  writings.  This  knowledge, 
and  his  ready  wit  made  him  a  delightful  companion,  in 
addition  to  which  he  was  a  most  powerful  reasoner  and  a 
formidable  opponent  in  controversy.  Geometry  was  regarded 
by  him  as  the  key  of  Nature,  observation  and  experiment  as 
the  true  scientific  method.  Plato  he  much  admired  on 
account  of  his  eloquence,  but  Archimedes  was  his  favourite. 
He  has  been  called  the  Archimedes  of  his  age.     It  would 
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be  tiot  IcRN  junt  to  catiipAre  tilm  to  Kmi  or  to  lidison* 
ttiAkltig  alloWAticc  for  tho  Up§e  of  timg  which  sepfttates  them 
from  him.  Mtiny  of  the  ldeA§  which  have  dotie  most  to 
obtain  rcnowtt  for  the  great  Germttn  philosopher^  pflrticuUrly 
those  rcktitig  to  the  setiscsi  may  be  found  In  the  "Sagglatore/' 
eitpressed  In  lAngtiAgc  a  hundred  tlmei  dearer  and  more 
forcible.  Though  not  equally  endowed  from  a  moral  and 
Intellectual  point  of  view,  he  had  many  virtues^  which,  if  their 
brilliancy  be  not  so  great,  were  thoroughly  genuine  and 
unassumcd,  Love  of  country,  affection  for  his  children, 
kindness  to  all  with  whom  he  rame  in  contact,  generosity 
even  to  laxity  In  money  matters,  idealism,  and  a  desire  for 
truth  for  its  own  sake,  patience,  honesty,  and  readiness  to 
forgive  are  amouf^st  some  of  his  many  qualities.  Thosr 
which  make  a  man  a  martyr  or  a  leader  of  others  were  \e^^ 
marked  in  him.  His  courage  was  not,  like  that  of  Oiordann 
Bruno,  his  compatriot,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  face  death 
or  torture  In  support  of  his  cause,  a  sacrifice,  be  U  said, 
which  might  have  been  entirely  useless.  Me  gloried  In  the 
honour  his  works  brought  him,  which  sentiment,  though 
far  removed  from  vulgar  vanity,  was  yet  somewhat  egoistical 
in  character.  He  inspired  friendship  and  devotion  in  many, 
but  without  imposing  It.  By  his  pupils  and  fellowcltUcns 
he  was  revered  and  loved.  Succeeding  generations  have 
held  him  in  eriually  high  esteem,  and  though  more  than 
050  years  have  passed  since  the  date  of  his  death,  his  title 
to  be  ranked  among  the  greatest  of  the  world^s  Inventors, 
mathematicians,  scientists,  and  philosophers,  has  in  no 
wise  diminished. 
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It  is  a  somewhat  curious  coincidence,  that  the  two  Italian 
writers  who  have  most  excelled  in  tragedy  and  comedy, 
Alfieri  and  Goldoni,  should  both  have  left  us  their  auto- 
biography, should  have  been  almost  equally  conversant  with 
the  French  language,  and  should  have  lost  the  greater  part 
of  their  fortune  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Revolution.  The 
story  we  are  about  briefly  to  relate,  begins  with  the  birth  of 
Goldoni  at  Venice,  in  a  fine-looking  house,  situated  between 
the  bridges  of  Nomboli  and  Donna  Oncsta,  in  the  parish  of 
San  Tommasseo.  Julius  CfOldoni,  his  father,  was  also  a 
native  of  that  city,  although  his  family  originally  came  from 
Modena.  To  arrive  at  the  conditions  in  which  the  early 
years  of  the  great  playwright  were  passed,  it  is,  however, 
necessary  to  go  back  as  far  as  his  paternal  grandfather. 
The  latter,  who  also  bore  the  name  of  Carlo,  was  educated 
at  the  famous  college  of  Parma,  where  he  met  and  became 
the  intimate  friend  of  two  young  Venetians  of  noble  birth, 
with  whom  he  journeyed  to  Venice,  and  settled  there, 
obtaining,  probably  through  their  influence,  a  lucrative  post 
in  the  office  of  the  Five  Commercial  Sages.  After  a  time, 
he  married  a  lady  of  the  Barili  family,  whose  father  and 
brother  were  both  Councillors  of  State  to  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  and  this  union  resulted  in  the  birth  of  his  son 
Julius. 

When  his  first  wife  died,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
widow  and  her  two  daughters.  One  of  these  became  his 
son's  wife,  an  event  preceded  by  his  own  marriage  to  the 
lady  herself.  In  this  way  he  became  united  by  a  twofold 
tie  to  the  family  of  the  Salvioni,  and  further  increased  his 
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not  inconsiderable  fortune.  The  mother  of  Carlo  (he 
younger  was  a  brunette,  with  a  slight  tendency  to  lameness, 
but  considered  to  be  very  attractive.  When  the  second 
ceremony  had  been  consummated,  both  couples  retired  to 
pass  the  time  in  an  elegant  country  villa,  situated  some  six 
leagues  from  Venice  on  the  Marca  Trcvignana,  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Massa  Carrara.  Carlo  (toldoni,  the  elder, 
who  had  rented  the  property,  was  determined  to  make  life 
agreeable  for  all  who  sought  the  shelter  of  his  roof.  DalU, 
feasts,  routs,  theatrical  representations,  operas,  followed  one 
another  in  unceasing  profusion.  No  trouble  or  expense 
seemed  excessive  to  the  mind  of  the  generous  host.  The 
most  amusing  actors  were  selected,  the  best  musicians  were 
engaged,  and  all  secondary  details  were  discussed  and 
attended  to  with  the  same  zeal.  By  the  grandees  of  the 
neighbourhood,  such  displays  were  regarded  with  an  evil 
eye,  and  the  organiser  himself  was  treated  as  a  parvenu. 
Attempts  were  made  to  excite  the  hostility  of  the  Duke,  and 
so  to  dispossess  him  of  his  abode,  but  they  entirely  failed. 
Signor  (Joldoni  journeyed  to  Carrara  to  interview  his  land 
lord,  arranged  to  lease  the  whole  of  the  latter's  Venetian 
property,  and  snapped  his  fmgers  at  his  enemies. 

In  the  midst  of  this  luxury  and  riot  Carlo,  the  younger, 
was  born,  and  lived  for  the  first  five  years  of  his  life. 
Naturally  enough,  he  was  the  favourite  of  the  household,  and 
whilst  his  elders  amused  themselves  with  such  histrionic  art 
as  Venice  could  then  furnish,  he,  too,  had  his  representations 
in  the  shape  of  a  theatre  of  marionettes,  bestowed  on  him 
when  he  was  but  four  years  old.  Education,  however,  also 
had  its  place  in  his  occupation,  and  at  that  age,  he  had 
already  brgun  to  read  and  write.  These  good  times  were 
suddenly  cut  short  by  the  death  of  his  grandfather  in  171  a. 
Julius  proved  quite  incapable  of  succeeding  to  his  father*^ 
post,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  clever  Greek,  and  as 
their  property  in  Modcna  had  been  either  sold  or  mort- 
gaged, all  that  remained  was  that  owned  by  his  wife  and 
her  sisters.  Their  position  was  now  far  from  being  brilliant^ 
and  it  was  still  further  complicated  by  the  birth  of  a  second 
child,  to  whom  the  name  Jean  was  given.    After  this  evcnt^ 
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to  diminish  his  embarrftssment,  but  quite  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  he  might  be  adding  to  that  of  his  family,  Goldoni's 
father  set  out  to  seek  distraction  at  Rome.  Left  thus  to 
her  own  devices,  his  mother  concentrated  on  him  all  her 
care  and  attention,  having  decided  to  put  little  Jean  out 
en  pension.  For  these  proofs  of  her  affection  he,  in  a  great 
measure,  repaid  her,  for  he  was  sweet-tempered,  quiet, 
obedient,  willing,  an  apt  pupil,  and  devoted  to  books, 
especially  comic  ones,  such  as  those  of  the  Florentine 
Cicognini,  When  he  was  in  his  ninth  year,  he  revealed 
himself  as  a  sort  of  prodigy  by  the  composition  of  a  little 
comedy,  a  feat  almost  as  wonderful  and  indicative  in  its 
way  as  the  early  signs  by  which  Mozart's  genius  was  fore- 
shadowed. Amongst  his  friends  and  relatives,  this  produc- 
tion caused  quite  a  sensation ;  his  nurse,  to  whom  the  first 
confidence  was  made,  was  charmed  with  it ;  his  aunt  chose 
to  laugh  at  him ;  his  mother  caressed  and  scolded  him ;  his 
tutor  considered  there  was  more  wit  and  common  sense  in 
him  than  was  natural  in  a  boy  of  his  years ;  and  his  god- 
father, a  rich  lawyer,  refused  to  believe  him  capable  of  it, 
until  a  certain  Signor  Valle  stepped  forward,  and  declared 
that  he  had  seen  him  engaged  in  writing  it. 

A  copy  was  sent  to  his  father,  who  had  now  left  Rome 
after  a  sojourn  of  four  years.  During  that  period,  he  had 
been  on  terms  of  intimate  acquaintanceship  with  Alessandro 
Bronicelli,  a  rich  Venetian,  and  I^incisi,  first  physician  and 
secret  Cameriere  of  Pope  Clement  XI.  From  both,  he 
received  noteworthy  favours ;  from  the  former,  generous  and 
unbounded  hospitality,  from  the  latter,  promises  of  aid  and 
protection,  if  he  would  undertake  the  study  of  medicine. 
This  offer  he  was  wise  enough  to  accept,  and  when  he  left 
Rome  for  Perugia,  after  having  passed  several  years  at  the 
College  della  Sapienzia  and  the  Hospital  dello  Santo  Spirito, 
he  bore  with  him  recommendations  from  his  patron.  In 
his  practice  he  was  very  successful ;  indeed,  he  became  in  a 
short  time  a  most  fashionable  practitioner,  the  explanation 
of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  only  dealt  with 
those  diseases  he  could  treat  efficiently.  Now  that  fortune 
had  returned  to  him,  he  determined  to  have  his  son  to  live 
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with  him,  and  in  spite  of  his  mother*!  remonatrtncet  nnd 
regrets,  Carlo  was  sent  off  in  the  company  of  Father 
Rinalducci,  On  their  arrival  at  the  mouth  of  the  Marecchea, 
after  a  short  sea  voyage,  they  found  two  horses  waiting  for 
them.  To  the  young  Venetian,  whose  eyes  till  then  had 
scarcely  ever  rested  on  such  an  animal,  this  experience  wa« 
full  of  novelty  not  unmingled  with  some  em)>arrassment. 
For  a  moment  he  stood  contemplating  the  saddle,  stirrups, 
bridle,  and  other  appurtenances,  then  some  one  advanced, 
caught  him  by  the  middle,  and  amidst  the  laughter  and 
encouragement  of  the  bystanders,  having  placed  him  in 
position,  handed  him  the  whip  and  reins.  Six  days  of 
jogging  and  jolting  brought  him  to  Perugia,  and  he  had 
then  so  far  mastered  the  exercise,  that  when  his  father  met 
him,  he  related  with  an  air  of  much  importance  in  what 
manner  the  journey  had  been  performed. 

After  visits  had  been  paid  to  all  the  objects  of  interest  in 
the  town,  Carlo's  education  became  the  most  promincnl 
question.  As  there  was  in  the  neighbourhood  an  estab- 
lishment of  the  Jesuits,  then,  as  now,  regarded  as  very 
accomplished  teachers,  it  was  decided  that  he  should  attend 
their  classes.  At  the  beginning  it  was  found  that  in  spite 
of  the  infantile  reputation  he  had  acquired,  he  was  quite 
unable  to  conform  to  those  rules  of  agreement  and  com* 
l>osition  which  his  masters  regarded  as  essential  to  the 
knowledge  of  I^tin,  This  caused  much  merriment  amongst 
his  schoolfellows,  though  before  many  months  had  passed, 
he  turned  the  tables  on  them,  and  ac(]uitted  himself  so  well 
as  to  deserve  compliments  in  public.  Nor  was  this  his 
only  recompense.  On  hearing  that  there  was  no  theatre  in 
Perugia,  he  had  exclaimed :  **  Then  I  will  not  remain  here 
for  all  the  g(3ld  in  the  world,"  His  father,  too,  had  this 
taste  for  theatrical  dis|)lays,  which  apimrently  ran  through 
the  three  generations,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  son's  diligence, 
he  set  to  work  to  organise  a  theatre  in  a  hall  of  the  palace 
of  the  Antinori,  to  which  he  invited  many  young  people, 
instructing  them  hiniself  in  their  |)arts.  in  the  Pof>e's 
dominions  women  were  not  at  that  time  allowed  to  appear 
upon  the  stage,  so  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Carlo,  on  account 
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of  his  youth  and  fair  face,  to  represent  the  chief  female 
character,  and  also  to  pronounce  the  prologue.  Stepping 
forward  when  the  curtain  rose,  he  thus  addressed  his 
auditors :  ^*  Most  Benign  Heaven,  in  the  rays  of  your  most 
resplendent  Sun,  behold  us  like  butterflies,  who  on  the 
feeble  wings  of  our  expressions  take  our  flight  to  your 
admirable  light,*'  etc  This  was  received  with  blinding, 
not  deafening,  applause,  for  in  that  imrt  of  Italy  the  usual 
mode  for  an  audience  to  express  its  approbation  was  to 
cover  the  actor  with  a  shower  of  sweetmeats.  His  father*! 
opinion  on  his  performance  may  be  interesting.  It  was  to 
the  effect  that  he  appeared  to  understand  his  part,  but 
would  never  make  a  good  actor,  and  Goldoni  adds :  *^  In 
this  he  was  not  mistaken."  We  see,  therefore,  that  in 
this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  he  was  unlike  Molibre. 

At  the  end  of  Carlo's  first  year  in  Perugia,  letters  arrived 
from  his  mother,  urgently  begging  them  to  return  to  Venice 
or  to  permit  her  to  join  them.  After  some  opposition,  his 
father  consented  to  the  latter  course,  and  accordingly  she 
arrived,  but  her  health  soon  became  most  seriously  impaired 
by  the  climate  of  that  district,  and  it  was  evident  she  could 
not  stay  there  many  months.  With  much  abnegation,  how« 
ever,  she  refused  to  think  of  herself  as  long  as  it  might 
prove  beneficial  to  her  son.  At  last  they  left  Perugia, 
though  for  different  destinations,  his  father  going  to  Modena 
on  some  legal  business,  his  mother  to  Chioggia,  and  he 
himself  to  a  Professor  Candini  at  Kimini,  under  whose  care 
he  studied  logic  and  philosophy,  then  supposed  to  be  the 
basis  of  all  science  and  the  first  step  in  medical  education. 
Whilst  he  was  thus  fitting  himself  for  that  profession,  his 
quarters  were  at  the  house  of  a  Venetian  called  Battaglini, 
and  though  he  was  required  to  pass  many  wearisome  hours 
with  his  tediously  methodical  master,  he  yet  found  time  to 
steal  off  now  and  then  to  the  theatre.  At  first  he  crept  in 
and  seated  himself  modestly  amongst  the  audience,  but  by 
degrees,  becoming  emboldened  by  the  presence  of  others  of 
his  class  upon  the  stage,  he,  too,  ventured  to  appear  there. 
Amongst  the  players  performing  were  both  men  and  women, 
for  Rimini  was  not  under  papal  dominion,  and  at  the  latter 
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he  glanced  shyly.  He  was  not,  however,  long  in  making 
their  acquaintance  and  that  of  their  companions,  who,  when 
they  learned  that  Carlo  was  a  Venetian  and  their  country- 
man, became  very  friendly.  The  manager,  too,  was  delighted 
to  know  him,  and  at  once  asked  him  to  dinner.  The  cont- 
pany's  engagement  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  The  day  of 
their  departure  had  bet^n  fixed,  and  C'hioggia  was  announced 
as  their  next  halting-place.  At  the  mention  of  this  name 
Carlo  could  not  help  exclaiming,  "  Ah  I  my  mother  Is  at 
Chiog^ia ;  how  glad  would  I  be  to  see  her  I  **  **  Come  with 
us,"  they  all  cried,  and  the  boy,  only  too  happy  to  remain 
in  their  society,  yielded  to  their  invitation,  (lis  next  step 
was  to  inform  Signor  Dattaglini  of  his  decision,  who  ao 
warmly  refused  to  countenance  such  a  project,  that  he  too 
feigned  to  have  become  convinced  of  its  futility.  But  on 
the  day  appointed  for  sailing,  he  clandestinely  stowed  away 
two  shirts  and  a  night-cap  in  his  pocket,  and  hastened  to 
the  ship.  There  concealed  well  under  the  prow,  he  scribbled 
a  note  of  apology  to  his  landlord,  and  then  waited  quietly 
for  the  weighing  of  the  anchor.  The  players  arrived,  and 
began  to  ask,  "Where  is  Goldoni?"  On  this  lie  came 
forth  from  his  hiding  place,  and  was  greeted  with  a  hearty 
laugh. 

Life  on  board  was  not  less  amusing  than  it  had  been  on 
land.  Actors,  actresses,  a  prompter,  a  machinist,  a  store- 
keeper,  eight  domestics,  four  chambermaids,  two  nurses,  an 
assortment  of  children,  cats,  dogs,  monkeys,  parrots,  pigeons, 
and  a  lamb— all  these  were  scattered  about  promiscuously 
in  the  different  nooks  and  corners  of  the  vessel.  Suddenly 
the  cook  began  to  ring  a  bell,  and  the  whole  party  hastened 
to  congregate  round  a  table  on  which  was  coffee,  tea,  milk, 
roast  nieat,  and  wine,  The  chief  actress,  or  otherwise  the 
pnmiire  amoureuse^  called  for  soup,  and  as  there  was  none, 
she  flew  into  a  rage  from  which  she  was  with  difticulty 
recalled  by  the  prospect  of  a  bowl  of  chocolate.  She  was 
supreme  in  ugliness  as  well  as  love.  After  breakfast,  tresset, 
piquet,  and  other  games  were  ployed,  until  it  was  again  time 
for  a  second  meal.  Veal,  beef  (\  la  mode^  fowls,  fruit,  and 
excellent  wine,  were  placed  before  the  assembled  guesti| 
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who  ate,  drank,  and  sang,  till  pleasure  and  contentment  lit 
up  every  face.  The  waiting-maid  had  an  exquisite  voice, 
and  Goldoni,  enraptured,  was  listening  to  her  strains,  when 
a  whisper  went  round  that  one  of  the  cats,  perhaps  allured 
by  the  odour  of  the  meat,  perhaps  moved  by  a  very  natural 
dislike  for  solitary  confinement,  had  escaped  from  its  cage. 
It  was  the  favourite  of  the  chief  actress.  Immediately  the 
whole  ship  was  in  a  state  of  as  much  disorder  as  could  be 
found  within  so  limited  a  space.  Tables  were  overturned, 
packages  moved,  corners  peered  into,  in  vain  attempts  to 
capture  the  distracted  animal,  which  dodged  and  hid  and 
flew  past  its  pursuers,  till  at  length  it  sought  refuge  at  the 
mast-head.  In  this  position  of  affairs,  a  sailor  was  induced 
to  climb  up  and  secure  it.  As  he  neared  it,  the  hopes  of 
those  watching  rose,  but  alas  I  when  he  seemed  on  the  point 
of  seizing  it,  it  bounded  from  him,  and  fell  with  a  splash  into 
the  sea.  The  chief  actress  was  frantic,  and  would  have 
thrown  the  waiting-maid  after  it,  but  thereon  the  manager 
appeared,  who  so  flattered  and  cajoled  her,  that  in  the  end 
she  herself  began  to  laugh. 

Chioggia  was  reached  in  about  six  days,  and  Carlo 
hastened  to  his  mother's  abode,  accompanied  by  his  friend 
the  theatrical  director.  The  latter  asked  to  speak  to  her, 
and  when  by  his  report  he  had  excited  in  her  the  keenest 
longing  to  see  her  son,  he  threw  open  the  door,  and  to  her 
surprise,  at  once  gratified  her  desire.  On  casting  her  eyes 
upon  him,  she  was  indeed  so  taken  aback,  that  she  knew 
not  whether  to  scold  or  caress  him,  and  like  many  other 
people,  when  hesitating  between  two  courses,  adopted  first 
the  one,  then  the  other.  On  the  whole,  joy  at  his  presence 
was  the  feeling  which  predominated,  though  fear  of  her 
husband's  wrath  at  such  temerity  also  influenced  her.  For 
Carlo,  too,  there  was  something  unexpected.  A  letter  from 
his  father  had  arrived,  saying  that  he  had  made  the  acquaint* 
ance  of  a  Milanese  senator,  by  name  Goldoni-Vidoni,  a 
distant  connection  of  the  family.  This  gentleman,  who 
was  also  a  Marquis,  had  been  much  interested  in  what  he 
had  told  him  of  himself  and  his  son,  of  whose  education, 
having  at  his  disposal  an  exhibition  at  the  Pope's  College  of 
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Pftvlft,  \m  g(»npr«u«Iy  und«:^ftOQk  th^  charge,  Tl)l9  n^w9 
grt^ttlly  c*ltttct4  Cflflo,  but  ib«fe  wfl»  still  a  f»t<3n^,  whUh 
mljiibt  bi:?  htormy,  t«  be  got  through.  It  wftg  not  long 
dt^rVrrt^d,  Julius  returned  home  end  asked  almwst  Immedi- 
Atr*ly  fgr  bis  son,  whom  Im  knew  to  be  In  the  bouse,  having 
fpt'elvfid  a  full  at:tumnt  of  bis  doings  from  Signor  Battaglfnl, 
To  prevent  a  too  sudden  explosion  of  anger,  be  had  bren 
stowed  away  in  a  eupbuard,  but  bearing  how  matters  stood^ 
he  came  forth.  His  mother  and  aunt  were  rt*quc?«»t«?d  l« 
Irave  the  room,  and  be  remained  facing  bis  irate  parent, 
who  broke  out  Into  violent  upbraldlngs  of  bis  tondu<;t,  To 
these  he  replied  with  the  soft  answer  which  turnetb  away 
wrath.  What  should  be  have  done  at  Rimini?  It  wad 
lost  time  for  him,  How  lost  time?  Is  the  study  of 
philosophy  lost  time  ?  Ah,  the  scholastic  philosophy,  the 
slllugisnm,  the  sophisms,  the  nrgos  propos,  and  the  toncedos 
-  did  his  father  remeniber  them  ?  An  irrepressible  smile 
played  on  the  Isiier's  lips  at  this  apparently  ingenuous 
demand,  l*be  conversation  turned  on  the  comedians,  a 
subject  pleasing  to  both,  and  peace  was  re-established 
between  them.  Owing  to  the  advice  of  the  Abbd  CJennarl, 
Carlo  bad  l)een  forbidden  by  bis  mother  to  visit  the  theatre*, 
although  be  was  free  to  seek  out  bis  late  compatdons  at 
their  own  dwellings,  Now,  however,  that  the  respon«»ibility 
for  bis  behaviour  no  longer  rested  on  them,  he  enjoyrd 
much  grertter  freedom,  and  could  go  to  as  many  repre«»entA- 
tluns  as  be  liked.  'J'bis  abb^,  who  appears  to  have  bern  a 
man  well  ver«»rd  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  had  so  employed 
bis  titne  in  scatteritig  rumours  of  the  coming  of  a  great 
doctor,  that  when  Julius  arrived  in  C!hloggia,  be  found  bin) 
self  to  be  the  possessor  of  fame  quite  equal  to  that  be  had 
left  behind  him.  (Considering  that  as  long  as  fortune  thus 
smiled  on  him,  he  would  do  well  to  take  advantage  of  it,  Ua 
at  once  bej^rtn  to  praetise,  and  for  some  time  reaped  « 
handsome  harvest.  On  bis  rounds  bis  son  aeiompanied 
bim,  but  this  ItUroduction  to  the  healing  art  bore  but  scanty 
fruit,  and  ere  bmg  bis  mother  raUed  the  question  of  it:i 
suitability  for  him  as  a  calling.  After  some  dUeudsion,  it 
was  amicably  settled  that  be  should  abandon  it,  and  try  lii» 
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fortune  as  an  advocate*  With  this  end  in  view,  he  was 
placed  in  the  office  of  his  uncle,  Indric,  one  of  the  best 
attorneys  then  in  Venice,  and  gave  proof  of  his  skill  in 
drawing  up  a  summary  or  abstract  of  a  law  suit.  But  very 
soon  a  message  came  from  their  relative,  the  Marquis 
Goldoni-Yidoni,  informing  them  that  he  was  in  a  position 
to  redeem  his  promise.  Father  and  son  accordingly  set  out 
in  a  post-chaise,  arrived  at  Milan,  alighted  at  the  inn  called 
**  Three  Kings,**  and  forthwith  sought  out  their  benefactor. 
His  reception  of  them  was  most  kind,  but  proceeding  to  the 
reason  of  their  visit,  he  remarked  that  Carlo  was  not  clad  in 
the  clerical  garb,  an  observation  which  took  them  by  su^ 
prise.  They  then  learned,  to  their  astonishment,  that  not 
only  was  this  necessary,  but  amongst  the  conditions  of 
admission  to  the  Pope*s  College  were  also,  firstly,  that  the 
candidates  should  be  tonsured;  and  secondly,  that  they 
should  produce  certificates  of  conduct,  celibacy,  and 
baptism.  Eighteen  years  was  fixed  as  a  minimum  for  the 
age  of  those  presenting  themselves,  and  our  friend  could 
count  at  that  time  only  sixteen.  These  little  matters  caused 
some  delay,  and  in  the  last  instance  it  required  what  might 
euphemistically  be  called  a  lapse  of  memory,  or  an  excess 
of  imagination  to  overcome  the  obstacle.  Certain  dispensa- 
tions, however,  at  length  arrived  from  an  ecclesiastical 
dignitary  in  Venice,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  his  mother, 
and  with  them  and  letters  of  recommendation  to  Signer 
Lausio  from  the  Marquis,  he  left  Milan,  and  in  due  course 
arrived  at  Pavia, 

Besides  being  a  jurisconsult  of  merit,  Carlo*s  new  ac- 
quaintance was  a  man  of  urbane  manners  and  a  generous 
disposition.  His  wife,  too,  though  disfigured  by  a  large 
goitre,  w*as  full  of  kindness  to  him,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
her  affliction,  would  have  been  a  pretty-looking  woman. 
Altogether  in  this  house,  where  he  stayed  on  his  arrival 
before  finally  entering  the  college,  he  was  under  but  little 
restraint,  A  well-stocked  library  was  at  his  disposal,  and  in 
it  he  found,  in  addition  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  a 
collection  of  ancient  and  modern  comedies,  wiili  which,  so 
far  as  he  was  able,  he  made  himself  familiar.    Among  the 
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fcrrnitmribtH  liiii  (|uitH  wayN  undi^rwant  a  chaiiK«  tKH  wholly 
for  Ihtt  |jtrttt*r,  'l*h**bt5  young  ft*llow«,  mobtly  wiih  mjtue  prir- 
Urtibicio  to  drgmiri!,  clad  in  rofetly  \it\yt:i  garntcnUi  on 
which  wcr»  fiu\if(i'u\t:\vi\  tht?  (ihidJicri  ornib,  thi^  Kryb  of  Si 
IVtnr,  And  the  iJonlifM  ul  tiMm,  pabbcd  niu<  h  of  tliHr  tinii:  ii. 
gay  and  nonit^what  rioiouH  living,  l'ra<  tiraily,  no  limit  wab 
put  to  tht'ir  excurbiouH  to  the  town,  and  though  by  the  rulrb 
of  thci  ('btalilibhnu«nt  it  waH  ordainttd  that  they  bhould 
alwayb  go  hy  twos,  yet  whenever  thiM  proved  inconvenirnt, 
dibjienbation  wab  eabily  obtained  by  offrring  a  fee  to  (he 
collrge  potter,  (ioldoni  waH  not  a  libertine;  hi«  nature 
expobcd  him  to  but  few  of  the  ribkb  of  the  more  pabbionate 
antongbt  hib  umnmlfu,  lie  ou:upied  hinibrlf  in  fenring, 
dam  itig,  nnibic,  drawing,  at)d  when  companionbhip  required 
it,  with  gametf  of  chance.  He  becanie  idle  and  diborderly 
in  hib  coruluct,  but  not  viciouN,  He  wab  a  favourite  with 
the  l»dieb  of  I'avia,  on  account  of  hib  amiability  and  of  lob 
boft  Venetian  accent,  which  they  liked  to  hear.  Ho  hib  ffrbt 
term  pubbed  away,  without  any  great  increabe  in  hift  hUhM  ui 
legal  knowledge,  but  bearing  bome  fruit  in  dtudieb  uncofi- 
Hcioubly  undertaken  in  the  broader  Aeld  of  human  nature. 

When  hib  mother  again  embraced  him,  mingled  with  her 
natural  feelingb  wab  a  certain  degree  of  awe  inbpired  by  (t«e 
ec(  h  biabiical  garb  he  wore,  a  bentimetU,  be  it  baid,  which  be 
did  not  beem  to  bhare  with  her.  However,  it  wab  nrjt  in 
vain  that  bhe  ap[iealed  to  him  to  admonibh  hiN  youiig 
brother,  who,  it  bremu,  fought  like  a  devil,  for  whit  h  reat»<in 
hiH  father  argued  that  it  would  be  well  to  make  him  a 
boldier,  althriugh  hib  mother  preferred  that  he  Khould 
become  a  mrjnk.  A  it^  monthb  later,  Carlo  had  an  op|Kir 
tunity  of  entetuling  the  ebteem  in  whi(  h  he  wab  held  beyond 
the  lintitb  of  the  family  cir(  le.  Amongbt  the  acijuaintannb 
of  hib  mfither  wab  a  devout  lady  called  Donna  Maria 
Kliabetta  lioimldi,  a  nun  of  the  Convent  of  .St  J'raniib. 
Thib  iiibtitution  had  Jubt  then  received  home  preriouirelu 
(if  itb  bera[ihic  founder,  and  it  had  been  dec  ided  to  rx|»obe 
it  to  the  public  ga/e,  whilbt  a  bermon  wab  to  be  preached 
on  the  convent,  itH  patron,  itnd  inrnateb.  'I'he  tabic  of  com- 
pobing  thin  dibquibition  wab  what  Donna  lionaldi  now  came 
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to  propose  to  Signora  Goldoni  in  favour  of  her  son,  having 
already  in  reserve  for  the  purpose  of  its  delivery  a  good- 
looking  young  abbrf,  who  enjoyed  her  protection.  Carlo  at 
first  hesitated,  but  reflecting  that  similar  enterprises  some- 
times fell  to  the  lot  of  his  fellow  collegians,  accepted  it,  and 
in  fifteen  days  handed  it  to  the  abb^,  his  mouthpiece. 
Very  great  indeed  was  its  effect.  The  audience  wept, 
applauded,  stretched  forward  eagerly  on  their  chairs,  the 
orator  stamped  and  gesticulated,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
excitement  he  called  for  silence ;  in  a  word,  the  success  was 
complete.  For  many  days  after  the  event  the  author 
received  from  the  nuns,  whom  he  had  discreetly  flattered, 
absolving  them  of  all  bigotry,  presents  of  lace  embroidery 
and  sweetmeats. 

More  than  one  woman  seems  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to 
him.  On  one  occasion,  as  he  was  returning  to  Pavia,  he 
stopped  for  a  few  days  at  the  house  of  a  farmer,  whose  little 
maid  having  become  attached  to  him  during  this  short  visit, 
came  at  the  hour  of  his  departure,  with  childish  innocence, 
to  throw  her  arms  about  him.  Another  time,  as  he  was 
travelling  the  same  road,  he  fell  in  with  a  lady  richly  clad, 
but  whose  freedom  and  independence  extended  as  much  to 
morals  as  to  her  means  and  mode  of  travelling.  With 
the  one  as  with  the  other  his  relations  were  limited  to 
friendly  intercourse.  Even  the  perusal  of  Machiavelli's 
comedy,  the  ^'Mandragola,"  which  he  undertook  no  less  than 
ten  times,  left  his  mind  untainted  with  the  immorality  which 
disfigures  it.  Strange  to  say,  it  had  been  procured  at  his 
request  by  the  Abb^  Gennari,  whom  his  father,  when  he 
became  aware  of  the  fact,  took  somewhat  severely  to  task 
for  his  imprudence. 

These  journeys  to  and  from  college  were  as  a  rule  very 
pleasant ;  one  especially  must  have  left  agreeable  memories 
behind  it.  A  little  while  before  the  end  of  the  term,  Signo. 
Salvioni,  Venetian  Minister  at  Milan,  had  died.  His 
secretary  and  maiire  (Thdtel  were  on  the  point  of  returning 
to  Venice,  and  had  agreed  to  direct  their  course  with  severa' 
of  their  friends  down  the  Po  in  a  kind  of  house  boat.  This 
structure  was  most  elegantly  furnished,  being  decorated  in 
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Venetian  style,  with  mirrors,  paintings,  and  engravings, 
(loldoni  was  asked  to  join  them.  His  companions,  of 
whom  there  were  nine  besides  the  servants,  all  played  some 
musical  instrument,  and  thus  enlivened  the  whole  course  of 
their  voyoge,  whilst  he  busied  himself  with  keeping  a  record 
in  verse  of  each  day's  achievements.  So  they  proceeded^ 
stopping  from  time  to  time  at  some  commodious  inn  or 
at  the  invitation  of  some  rich  proprietor  or  nobleman,  at 
whose  house  they  would  feast  and  dance  throughout  the 
night,  returning  at  dawn  to  stretch  their  limbs  upon  the 
couches  of  their  floating  home.  At  Cremona  they  were 
Joined  by  musicians  of  the  town,  and  this  was  made  the 
occasion  of  a  large  entertainment.  Similar  events  took 
place  along  the  whole  of  their  festive  course,  until  at  length 
they  arrived  at  Chioggia. 

The  time  was  now  approaching  when,  in  the  natural 
sequence  of  things,  he  would  be  called  on  to  maintain  his 
civil  law  thesis,  and  the  Christmas  holidays  were  appointed 
as  a  fitting  season  for  that  ordeal.  Asked  by  his  superiors  if 
he  cared  to  defer  it,  he  had  eagerly  replied  in  the  negative. 
Something,  however,  soon  occurred  which  upset  his  plans, 
covered  him  with  shame,  and  for  a  considerable  period 
entirely  disheartened  him.  As  one  day  he  sallied  out  to 
pay  a  couple  of  visits  in  the  town,  he  directed  his  footsteps 
to  the  dwelling  of  a  lady  and  her  daughter,  with  whom  he 
was  familiar.  There  he  was  apprised  by  the  maid  that  her 
mistress  had  a  sick  headache,  and  that  her  daughter  did  not 
receive,  He  passed  on  to  another  house,  and  was  told  that 
the  family  had  gone  into  the  country,  although  he  had 
caught  sight  of  some  of  its  members  sitting  in  the  window. 
He  trudged  on  to  a  third,  but  with  like  result.  Moralising 
on  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  eccentricities  of  fortune, 
he  returned  to  the  college,  and  finding  a  group  of  hit 
companions,  recounted  to  them  with  feigned  indiflerence 
what  had  befallen  him.  From  the  information  he  gathered 
from  them,  it  seemed  that  the  rebu/Ts  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed,  were  the  first  shots  in  a  contest  between  town  and 
gown,  forty  of  the  burghers,  who  entertained  an  active  hatred 
of  the  scholars,  having  met  together  and  agreed  that,  so  long 
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as  they  could  prevent  it,  no  girl  receiving  visits  from  a 
collegian  should  be  asked  in  marriage  by  a  townsman.    The 
members  of  the  college  began  to  cast  about  for  some  means 
of  revenge.     Pistols  were  worn.     Goldoni  and  his  comrades 
told  one  another  the  most  fabulous  tales  of  encounters  with 
the  enemy.     But  though  they  pretended  to  outdo  him  in 
zeal  for  their  cause,  certain  of  them  looked  on  this  condition 
of  things  as  a  favourable  opportunity  for  venting  on  him  a 
long-nurtured  spite.      They    had    secretly    informed    the 
college  authorities  of  the  fact  of  his  carrying  arms.    Some 
now  came  to  him  with  the  remar)c  that  the  pen  is  mightier 
than  either  sword  or  pistol,  and  skilfully  recognising  his 
ability  as  a  writer,  suggested  that  he  should  take  up  their 
defence,  and  crush  their  foes  under  the  force  of  his  irony. 
Goldoni  listened  to  their  proposals,  flattered  by  the  idea 
of  being  their  champion,  and  excited  by  the  pleasure  of  this 
new  literary  enterprise,  which  he  was  soon  persuaded  to 
undertake.    At  first  he  had  thoughts  of  writing  something 
in  imitation  of  Aristophanes,  but  he  afterwards  changed  his 
intention,  and  decided  in  favour  of  a  rustic  satire,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  "  Atellano."    Warming  to  his  work,  he 
painted  twelve  of  the  principal  families  with  much  verve, 
and  a  license  which  was  neither  poetic  nor  dramatic,  but 
slanderous  in  the  extreme.    Before  giving  it  to  his  friends, 
he  made  them  swear  not  to  divulge  the  fact  of  its  author- 
ship.   They  protested  absolute  secrecy,  and  copies  were 
made  which  were  distributed  in  the  cafds  and  other  places 
of  resort  of  the  town.    Those,  however,  who  had,  or  fancied 
they  had,  a  grudge  against  him,  cunningly  laid  by  the  side 
of  the  satire  a  quatrain  of  his  composition,  bearing  his  name 
in  full,   and  that  of  his  country.    The  double  stratagem 
succeeded  admirably.     Every  one  read  the  work,  and  every 
one  knew  who  had  written  it.    The  families  thus  attacked, 
wild  with  indignation  at  such  treatment,  stirred  up  their 
neighbours,  and  besieged  the  college.    An  urgent  message 
was  sent  to  recall  the  Prefect  then  absent.     Another  was 
despatched  to  Senator  Goldoni-Vidoni,  who  in  turn  com- 
municated with  his  colleague,  Erba  Odescalchi,  Governor  of 
Favia.    Appeals  were  made  to  the  Archbishop  and  the 
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MarquU  of  Ghtslieri.  Goldoni's  life  seemed  in  danger.  It 
WAH  clear  that  he  must  be  sacrificed.  His  expulsion  having 
been  decreed,  ho  was  conducted,  as  soon  as  the  storm  had 
abated  enougl\  to  make  the  step  a  safe  one,  to  a  river-boat 
lying  at  the  Junction  of  the  Tessino  and  the  To,  On 
reaching  this  spot,  he  was  placed  on  board  with  his  box 
and  twelve  shillings  in  his  pocket,  a  sum  with  which  he 
parted  before  the  end  of  his  journey  as  a  further  atonement 
for  his  misdemeanour,  Plans  of  escape  from  the  shame  of  a 
meeting  with  his  {larents  were  passing  through  his  brain,  and 
the  idea  of  a  flight  to  Rome  was  that  to  which  he  gave  the 
preference.  To  carry  out  this  project,  he  pretended  on  his 
arrival  at  Piaaienxa  that  ho  was  commissioned  to  deliver  his 
trunk  to  Signor  Darili,  a  relative  of  his  father's  first  wife,  but 
the  master  of  the  vessel,  a  rough  fellow,  was  not  thus  to  be 
caught  napping,  and  refused  to  let  him  disembark.  Realis- 
ing that  force  was  not  on  his  side,  he  retired  to  sit  in  the 
boat's  prow  and  onjoy  the  landscape,  when  not  moralising 
upon  his  misfortunes.  In  this  position  he  remained  till 
nightfall,  and  was  still  brooding  on  his  ilMuck  when  close 
to  him  he  heard  the  words,  **  Deo  Gratias "  solemnly  pro- 
nounced, and  looking  up,  could  distinguish  through  the  mist 
and  darkness  the  figure  of  a  monk  bending  over  him.  The 
story  of  his  disgrace  had  been  revealed.  Advice  and  ad* 
monitions  were  poured  out  on  him,  and  as  the  good 
ecclesiastic  counselled  and  consoled  him,  he  bore  a  hand- 
kerchief to  his  eyes,  and  continued  to  weep  over  the  youth's 
unhappy  state.  Goldoni  was  deeply  moved,  and  falling  on 
his  knees,  professed  himself  ready  to  make  a  general  con- 
fession of  all  his  sins.  The  |)riest  confirmed  him  in  his 
righteous  intention,  and  leaving  him  to  meditate  on  what 
ho  had  to  reveal,  hastened  to  Join  the  captain  and  others  at 
the  supper-table.  Half  an  hour  afterwards,  he  returned  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  his  ofticc.  Alas  I  Goldoni  had  but  a 
pitiful  sum  to  ofier  in  exchange  for  those  religious  consola- 
tions, but  the  i)rieHt  urged  him  to  the  sacrifice  in  favour  of 
his  soul,  and  with  grateful  submission  he  complied.  The 
Journey  came  to  an  end.  ("onlVssor  and  penitent  disem- 
barked, and  hurrying  to  the  spot  where  Signora  Goldoni 
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stood,  the  former  began  to  intercede  with  her  for  her  son,  of 
whose  arrival  she  had  been  informed.  Together  they 
walked  to  the  house,  the  monk  lamenting  the  absence  of  the 
lady^s  husband,  just  then  away  from  home.  They  sat  down 
to  a  meal.  Julius  Goldoni  arrived  unexpectedly.  His 
anger  at  Carlo's  disgrace  was  less  than  they  were  inclined  to 
e3^)ect.  The  priest  waxed  eloquent  as  an  advocate  for  the 
defence;  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  was  brought 
forward  by  him  in  its  service.  He  gained  his  cause,  and 
having  re-established  peace,  he  still  considered  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  monopolise  the  attention  of  his  hosts.  Passing 
from  one  religious  topic  to  another,  he  told  them  of  a 
miraculous  piece  of  lace  in  his  possession,  a  remnant  of 
some  apparel  worn  by  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which,  when 
thrown  into  the  fire,  could  be  recovered  undamaged. 
Goldoni's  father  wished  for  an  ocular  demonstration  of  this 
singular  fact,  but  he  was  informed  that  much  prayer  and 
meditation  were  necessary  before  the  power  of  the  relic 
could  be  tested.  A  promise,  however,  was  given  that  in  a 
few  days  it  should  be  put  to  the  proof,  and  the  monk  then 
withdrew  to  seek  shelter  for  the  night,  directing  his  footsteps 
to  the  neighbouring  convent.  Here,  however,  a  reception 
awaited  him  totally  opposed  to  that  he  had  just  experienced. 
Perhaps  at  this  haven  of  distress  those  in  authority  were 
more  accustomed  to  turn  the  wolf  from  their  doors,  when 
he  presented  himself  in  fleecy  clothing,  and  when  this  monk 
exposed  to  them  his  old,  worn,  utterly  illegible  passport  or 
obedience,  they  refused  point  blank  to  admit  him.  It 
needed  all  his  late  host's  influence  to  make  them  reconsider 
their  decision.  But  it  was  agreed  to  suspend  judgment 
until  after  the  miracle.  This  took  place  some  few  days 
later,  and  the  public  assembled  to  witness  it,  bubbling  over 
with  curiosity.  But  their  wonder  fell  flat  and  frothless  when 
they  learned  that  the  piece  of  lace  was  nothing  but  some 
fine  wire  skilfully  woven  in  imitation  of  it.  Almost 
immediately,  and  somewhat  to  the  regret  of  the  authorities, 
the  monk  disappeared. 

For  some  time  Goldoni*s  plans  were  unsettled.    He  set 
out  with  his  father  to  Udine,  where  the  latter  was  going  for 
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the  purpose  of  a  cure.  Whilst  there,  he  was  most  con- 
scientious in  his  attendance  at  church,  and  listened  so 
carefully  to  the  sermons  preached,  that  he  was  able  day  by 
day  to  reproduce  the  pith  of  no  less  than  thirty-six  of  them 
in  the  form  of  as  many  sonnets,  a  feat  which  deservedly 
earned  for  him  considerable  renown,  increasing  at  the  same 
time  the  fame  of  the  preacher.  Then,  turning  from  these 
serious  occupations  to  some  lighter  forms  of  distraction,  he 
fell  in  love,  and  became  the  dupe  of  an  ill-bred,  ugly, 
insolent  wench.  Having  remarked  that  he  was  enamoured 
of  her  mistress,  she  came  to  him,  and  after  a  certain 
preamble  as  to  her  intentions,  entered  into  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  his  affection  was 
returned.  He  asked  for  an  interview.  It  was  promised  for 
the  same  night  at  one  o'clock.  He  repaired  to  the  place 
indicated,  which  was  below  the  lady's  window.  He  began 
to  pour  forth  passion  and  entreaty ;  a  head  covered  with  a 
night-cap  advanced  and  seemed  to  listen.  He  grew  more 
eloquent;  ^suddenly  he  heard  laughter  followed  by  the 
closing  of  the  window.  The  scene  was  repeated  on  other 
occasions.  Then  he  began  to  question  his  intermediary  as 
to  the  lady's  intentions.  She  equivocated,  and  suggested  a 
present  of  some  jewellery  to  propitiate  the  goddess.  Goldoni 
fell  in  with  the  scheme,  and  soon  handed  it  to  her.  Next 
Sunday  at  church  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  adorn 
his  beloved  one,  whose  demeanour,  nevertheless,  was  more 
distant  than  ever.  The  maid  pretended  to  be  indignant 
with  her  mistress.  The  farce  dragged  on  for  a  day  or  so 
longer.  Then  he  learnt  that  the  lady  herself  was  a  stranger 
to  the  whole  transaction,  which  had  been  carried  on  purely 
for  the  profit  and  pleasure  of  this  woman,  who,  whenever 
she  brought  him  any  piece  of  news,  would  impudently  offer 
her  cheek  for  payment. 

Luckily  Goldoni  was  not  like  Alfieri,  disposed  to  regard 
such  things  tragically.  In  this  respect  and  others  he  re- 
sembled Le  Sage's  ever  famous  creation  Gil  Bias.  Short 
fits  of  melancholy,  however,  were  not  absolutely  foreign  to 
his  nature,  as  the  following  proves,  which  took  place  at 
Modena,  whither  he  bad  gone  to  pursue  his  legal  studies 
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after  his  father's  return  to  Chioggia.  He  had  been  walking 
through  the  town,  when  he  suddenly  came  upon  a  crowd 
assembled  round  a  small  but  high  platform,  on  which  he 
perceived  two  monks.  Approaching  nearer,  he  was  able  to 
hear  the  words  they  were  exchanging  sufficiently  well  to 
grasp  the  meaning  of  this  strange  scene.  One  of  the  two 
actors  in  it,  a  priest  well  known  in  literary  circles  for  his 
ability  as  a  writer,  was  being  charged  with  having  uttered 
indecent;  language  to  a  woman  who  had  just  taken  the 
Sacrament.  He  stood  facing  his  accuser,  trembling  with 
rage  and  shame  at  the  indignity  of  his  position,  whilst  the 
bystanders  applauded,  and  his  interlocutor  became  more 
vehement  in  his  efforts  to  lay  bare  his  disgrace.  Deeply 
affected  by  what  he  had  witnessed,  Goldoni  quitted  the 
spot  before  the  ordeal  had  been  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
but  the  spectacle  still  haunted  him.  He  fell  to  brooding 
over  the  iniquity  of  humanity.  The  road  of  life  seemed 
full  of  dangers  for  him  also.  He  went  every  day  to  Mass, 
and  spent  much  time  in  prayer.  At  length  his  resolution 
was  taken,  he  had  decided  to  enter  the  Order  of  Capuchins. 
He  wrote  a  long  letter  to  his  father  to  explain  his  frame  of 
mind  and  determination.  A  reply  arrived  which  seemed  to 
flatter  his  hopes  with  speedy  realisation,  and  bade  him  come 
at  once  to  Chioggia.  He  went.  His  parents  met  him; 
they  took  him  to  see  some  friends.  A  day  or  two  later 
they  led  him  to  Venice  to  the  theatre,  and  there  was  an  end 
to  all  further  thought  of  wearing  the  cowl. 

This  visit  to  Venice  was  also  productive  of  some  further 
good,  for  through  the  influence  of  Francesco  Bonafadini, 
Governor  of  Chioggia,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
adjunct  to  the  criminal  chancellor  of  that  place,  a  post  in 
which  he  acquired  considerable  experience,  and  acquitted 
himself  with  much  dexterity.  But  as  this  appointment  was 
never  made  for  a  long  period,  when  his  term  of  office  drew 
to  its  close,  he  resolved  to  join  his  parents  at  Bagnacavallo, 
where  Julius  Goldoni  had  obtained  a  position  of  some 
responsibility  with  a  flxed  stipend  attached  to  it.  He 
found  the  latter  in  a  most  precarious  state  of  health,  and 
not  long  afterwards,  on  March  9,  173 1,  he  was  deprived  for 
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pyf>\  of  A  (i^\)m  who,  Altluui^h  hp  Imtl  mxn^  W(»rtk  \\t\\\\U  hi 
hU  rh^mi  Ir^ii  Wf^)4)  h0V^tthri|(^M,  kiiul  »iu1  h)vh)^  Im  htti 
frtiuily  iplrttiiihK,  Miithur  ftiut  son  i^t^w  itihunml  lo  V^nirn, 
whmo  t'AtU)*4  mnU  Wfi><  living,  tti^  thou^ht^  w^^if^  mUI 
Unnml  luwrtnl^  \\w  Ir^^f^l  iHo(pt<«ilnn,  To  |>trt»'ii«if»  \\\  ihp 
lrt«il  imin«^il  t hy,  U  Wrt«i  onmnnrtiy  tn  Ihi*  unthmty  ♦ou»«^0  u\ 
Hhuly  U)\  not  ln«^i^  Umn  foof  yt»rtrrt  ftt  ihn  Voiv?»»>^Hy  of 
Trtihm.  Siirthtinit*  wf^ir>,  on  th^  olhr»f  hrtoil,  «IIonv0i|  to 
jHi^j^^nl  thnnit^f^lvr^tt  for  inonmtirtin  t4Hrt»nhm(ion,  «nit  httvinu 
HrtlUHf^d  tho»^n  tlr^juuml  fo  h\lr^no|irtt0  ihmn,  \\p\p  inu^Milc^imJ 
lo  \\p  ftilly  HMrthHt^tl.  Wrt>(  tlohhM^i,  who  \m\  hf^nn  horn  In 
Wnh?i,  }^  »«hrtn^m  in  V^nriUn  i1tMnhih»n«^?  On  Ihr*  frt^i* 
of  it,  no]  hul  h^tkin^  hnthr^i  into  th^  nmttr^i,  it  WfHi  ili^ 
rov0t(^tt  thfit  hi»  ff^nuly,  hf^vin^  ort^^inf^lly  t nnnt)  honi  MotlcinA, 
]w  \\s\^\\\  W^WUmuAy  Up  vU^^m\  \^^  Up\i)\\^\\\^  to  th^t  |ov\'nt 
liMt'kily  foF  him,  tho^^o  who  rtiuli)  ^mnt  hint  a  tlit^pr^ncKitUMt, 
ftllowM  tlif*n^«iplvf^*i  to  Im  hf^^nilmt  hy  thi«i  vi^w  u(  thinijn, 
so  thrtt  hr^  Wrt«  t^nrthlml  to  |Mr«»r^nl  hin»*»plt  loi  t^K^n^inrtiion, 
AwA  nminly  owiny  to  hi^  ^\pM  t\\umy  \\\  ^)pa\\\\^^  won  thci 
Wfom  rtppiohrttion  of  th^  ri\f^mlnrM«^,  Thrtt  hr*  shonM  hrtvi^ 
(HMuhirtmt  ItintAtilf  m  Inillirtntly  wrt^  |mHly  a  mu|Mit<0  pvrn 
to  hin^  rt  trtt't  \\\)\  to  Up  WiMulr'iml  t^t  i  for  thioni^hout  th^ 
\\\^]\\  hn(ii)0  t)t(«  tvirti,  h0,  \\U  tntoF,  »mt  tioina  oih0»  r^mtl 
(Irtt^i^,  \s'p\p  ^\\\\\y  of  ^rtnUthntJt,  thnnhy  U\i^U\^  th^ir  ntonoy 
ttnit  tiniri,  rtmt  ii«<kin)j  th^ir  t^hrtorp*?  of  Miri  n^^n, 

On  thn  tirtv  rtp|Mtinlm1  hn  hi^  toi nml  mhni^xlon  rt**  rttlvot  ai^, 
Amon^tit  othco^  who  rrtmt^  to  ooni^rrttnlrttp  hint  \\Wp\  ihd 
tunnntony  wrt^  A  wonmn  with  a  rtrtt  m^p  nnd  lo^nit^h  0\ 
pi0t,t^ion,  wtMiin^  A  tjurtntity  of  ^oUI  onmmnntt^  n|um  ^vpiy 
jmii  of  h^r  tm»«^on,  AtM'oMinji  him  with  mnoh  frtmilirtUty, 
¥\\p  phH'0m]ml  tt)  t  tMnplintnnt  him  \tpon  hii^  ttiitn  otiti,  \\\n 
nrtm0,  Hltiliiy,  rtnti  \\\p^^x  thtldoni  htttf^nml  to  h^r  nm 
wiiltout  rtt^ioni'^hn^nnt,  rtnd  'A*\Vpi]  \\p\  who  ^\\p  wrt4,  to  whith 
^\\p  rnpluni  hy  t^trtiin^  thrtt  )<lm  wrt><  rt  drtn^ht^i  of  tho  iHrnitu 

horn  ^0  to  i^\\^f\V  rtnt)  hro\i^lit  np  in  tl\(Mn,  ilrt  frtth^i 
hrt»1  ^rtrnntl  rtn  hon^j^t  intl^iuintlnniv  liy  h«*t0nini^  rtl  tho 
tlooit*,  rtOil  rrtuyin^  H'*^^»'  >^^w«<  to  fho»^0  who  W010  r^prt  iihg 
it.  II^M  mother  Imil  rtKo  h^nt^nimt  tlntmyh  h^i  pvriuom^ 
tn  th0  *ip\yWp  wf  othr^rNi  h^r  own  Mjunifthty  wrti  to  \\uh  \\\p 
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briefs  for  new  and  rising  Inirristcnk  Could  nho  not  bo 
useful  to  him?  Could  sho  not  start  him  on  the  road  to 
fortune?  There  was  the  case  of  a  widow  suspected  of 
having  concealed  effects ;  another  desirous  that  a  marriage 
contract  drawn  posterior  to  its  date  should  be  held  good ; 
there  were  girls  to  be  portioned,  wives  calling  for  a  separa- 
tion, and  people  of  quality  annoyed  by  their  creditors. 
These  were  the  wares  from  which  she  invited  him  to 
choose.  Ctoldoni  was  newly  fledged,  but  he  was  not  to  be 
caught  by  such  chaff,  and  as  she  became  importunate,  ho 
turned  abruptly  and  exclaimed :  **  You  are  not  ac(iuatnted 
with  mo,  I  am  a  man  of  honour."  *'  Mravo  I  **  she  rejoined  } 
**  continue  always  to  entertain  those  sentiments.  Our  con- 
versation has  not  been  without  mystery,  bear  it  in  mind, 
and  take  care  never  to  mention  it.  Adieu,  sir,  be  always 
prudent  and  honourable,  and  you  will  find  your  account  in 
it.**  Qoldini's  amazement  was  not  less  at  the  end  of  this 
discourse  than  at  the  beginning,  but  he  learnt  afterwards 
that  this  woman  was  a  spy  sent  by  some  one  to  sound  him. 
Comparative  idleness  is  the  proverbial  lot  of  all  young 
barristers.  Goldoni  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  pleaded  and 
gained  a  case  during  the  first  six  montlis  of  his  career,  but 
he  had  plenty  of  leisure,  and  he  occupied  it  in  constructing 
almanacks,  which,  together  with  a  general  criticism  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  day,  contained  a  joke  for  each 
date.  He  had  also  sketched  the  plots  of  a  few  comedies, 
which  form  of  composition  he  felt  to  be  most  suited  to  his 
temperament,  but  as  Just  then  comedy  was  an  unsalable 
article,  he  gave  his  attention  to  opera,  and  wrote  one  called 
•*  Amalosonte."  To  interrupt  these  labours  there  came  what 
was  to  him  a  ^itsi?  (til^hn.  It  was  a  dispute  about  a 
water  right,  having  almost  political  importance,  and  in  which 
one  of  the  parties  was  defended  by  C^ordelina,  the  most 
renowned  advocate  in  Venice,  whilst  he  represented  the  other. 
The  case  came  on  for  trial,  his  opponent  spoke  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  ^  he  replied  till  the  perspiration  ran  down  fVom 
his  forehead,  in  a  speech  lasting  thirty  minutes  longer.  It 
was  decided  in  his  favour,  and  his  star  seemed  to  have  arisen 
in  the  Armament.    But  as,  in  so  many  instances  throughout 
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hid  life,  now  that  his  good  genius  was  helping  him  forwArdi  the 
evil  one  ft|)pt?ftred  and  thrust  him  back.  To  relate  In  what  man- 
ner this  occurred,  it  Is  necessary  to  retrace  our  steps  a  little. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  In  Venice,  CSoldoni  had  become 
acijuainted  with  two  sisters,  friends  of  his  mother,  the  one 
whom  we  designate  as  Signorina  Mar  XX,  who  was  still 
unnmrried,  was  in  very  easy,  one  might  even  say  prosperous, 
circumstances.  She  was  fair  to  look  upon,  forty,  and  though 
not  fat,  had  Just  that  amount  of  ^mhpi/^ipit  which  is  con- 
sonant with  comeliness.  These  attributes,  taken  together, 
fully  established  her  right  to  be  considered  a  plum  in  the 
matrimonial  basket.  Uoldonl  thought  so,  and  paid  her 
considerable  attention.  Above  her,  in  the  same  house,  lived 
her  sister,  Signorina  St  XX,  who  had  two  daughters,  both 
of  them  plain,  and  thus  he  came  in  constant  contact  with 
the  various  members  of  that  family.  AfTalrs  were  progressing 
smoothly,  if  not  rapidly,  when  one  day  Signorina  Mar  XX 
made  the  acciualntance  of  a  gentleman  whose  title  was  that 
of  Excellency.  This  daxxled  her.  She  hesitated  In  her  love 
for  Goldoni,  she  decided  to  let  her  feelings  mature  and  ripen, 
lie  was  hurt,  and  there  before  him  he  had  the  Instrument 
of  his  revenge,  It  was  but  necessary  for  him  to  stretch  forth 
his  hand  to  obtain  It.  His  visits  were  not  Ichs  frettuent,  but 
they  were  paid  in  the  first  instance  to  the  upper  floor. 
There  had  always  been  a  certain  jealousy  between  Signorina 
Mar  XX  and  one  of  her  nieces.  It  now  became  acute. 
For  the  peace  of  her  mind,  she  broached  the  (juesiion  of 
union  with  his  Excellency — preposterous  proposition  I  Ills 
demand  was  the  half  of  her  property  as  a  donation  during 
her  life,  and  the  right  of  succession  to  the  rest  at  her  death. 
Such  terms  met  with  the  only  answer  they  dcHcrved.  But 
Signorina  Mar  XX  lay  upon  a  bed  of  thorns.  Meanwhiln 
Goldoni  had  not  been  idle.  He  had  brought  his  legal 
knowledge  to  bear  with  such  effect  in  his  new  love  Hult,  a» 
to  bind  hin)self  in  a  formal  contract  with  the  daughter  of 
Signorina  St  XX.  He  had  also  employed  his  literary  talcntM 
In  writing  a  serenade.  He  stood  In  the  dilemma  of  a  man 
who  did  not  know  to  whom  ho  should  present  it.  Under 
these  circumstances,  ho  contrived  to  have  It  sung  in  tho  canal 
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beneath,  by  a  celebrated  singer,  and  it  passed  at  once  into 
the  category  of  popular  songs.  For  which  of  the  ladies  was 
it  destined  ?  Every  one  wished  to  be  informed  on  this  point, 
and  no  one  more  so  than  Signorina  Mar  XX.  Goldoni 
sought  safety  in  concealment,  he  renounced  all  the  honour 
in  public,  in  order  to  avoid  the  consequences  to  him  in 
private.  But  you  cannot  deceive  a  woman  as  to  the  quality 
of  your  love,  when  once  her  resentment  has  been  roused. 
Suddenly  the  battle  ground  was  shifted.  The  contest  was 
no  longer  to  be  fought  out  in  the  realm  of  love,  but  on  the 
Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  if  one  may  employ  such  a  simile  for 
an  affair  so  modest  and  domestic,  Signorina  Mar  XX  was 
about  to  be  married  to  a  young  Venetian,  a  neighbour  who 
had  wooed  her  before  in  vain,  Goldoni  was  also  to  be 
married.  He  had  taken  the  first  step  in  the  preliminaries, 
which  consisted  in  the  purchase  of  a  magnificent  diamond. 
There  were  pearls  which  he  had  also  to  offer ;  there  were 
friends  to  be  entertained  according  to  Venetian  ideas  of  what 
is  fitting  on  such  occasions,  and  Signorina  Mar  XX  set  him 
an  example  of  extra^*agance  in  her  preparations  which  he  felt 
himself  bound  to  follow.  It  is  true  Goldoni  had  something 
to  put  on  the  credit  side  of  his  account.  Signorina  St  XX 
had  promised  her  diamonds  to  her  daughter  i  a  mysterious 
gentleman  was  to  make  a  donation  in  her  favour;  lastly,  there 
was  her  portion.  But  vanity,  vanity,  the  lady  would  not 
surrender  her  diamonds,  the  mystery  of  the  mysterious 
gentleman  grew  deeper,  the  girPs  portion  was  a  modest,  or, 
if  you  prefer  it,  immodest  right  of  succession  after  four 
people  still  living.  Goldoni  was  in  despair;  he  saw  his  hopes 
of  legal  advancement  shattered;  where  he  had  pictured 
matrimonial  bliss  he  met  with  anxiety  and  ruin.  Perhaps 
he  foresaw  certain  complications  in  which  he  would  be  his 
own  advocate.  He  had  only  his  mother  and  his  opera 
**  Amalasonte*'  to  fall  back  on.  He  kissed  the  one,  he  put 
the  other  in  his  pocket,  and  disappeared. 

Directing  his  course  towards  Milan,  he  reached  that  city 
without  any  adventure  of  importance,  put  up  at  one  of  the 
best  hotels,  and  sallied  forth  to  encounter  whatever  fortune 
should  be  his  in  his  dealings  with  the  management  of  the 
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priiuiiml  IhrHlre  or  oim\x  homo,  llHpjienlnii  to  know  the 
clutjf  ttt:U)r  (Irtffwrinllo,  and  his  wifp  (irossattjwta,  tUt^rimthe 
(tansuks^^  \\^  touk  ftdvttiUttt^w  of  tho  f^ct  to  obuin  iiUnj- 
dutuionw  to  the  rtJtit  of  the  company  and  some  of  the 
dirfi  tors,  ftmongst  them  dount  l^mta,  On  all  sides  he  was 
conUally  and  famihttrly  greeted,  his  opera  of  which  mention 
had  benn  made,  being  treated  as  if  jt  were  already  a  success. 
Curiosity  to  hear  it  was  general,  and  he  was  soon  sitting 
amongst  a  miHley  and  heterugeneous  assembly,  composed  of 
the  variijus  elen^ents  whii  h  go  to  form  the  (^^nomnl  of  a 
theatre,  Amidst  interruptions,  (piestions,  and  irrelevant 
renmrks,  he  bngan  to  read  his  manuscript,  but  ere  long,  the 
prncetiding  because  so  painful,  that  (>(nn]t  Prata  led  him 
away  to  an  adjoining  room  where  he  cnuld  complete  it 
without  incunvenience,  if  not  wholly  at  his  easti,  The 
count's  advice,  when  he  had  heard  it  to  the  end,  was  that 
of  a  purely  practical  man.  "  Do  not  begin,"  he  saldi  •*  by 
thinking  of  the  public,  but  consult  the  actors.  Take  the 
romposur  and  the  scene  painter  into  your  confidence,  Hfci 
that  you  have  the  right  number  of  airs  for  each  act,  and 
that  they  are  distributed  in  the  recognised  manner;  be 
careful  not  to  give  to  those  taking  secondary  parts  nmru 
than  Is  usual."  These  rules  had  never  been  dreamt  of  by 
(joldoni,  when  he  sat  down  to  compose  his  opera.  Ilo 
perceived  how  each  one  suggested  a  sentence  in  its  con- 
demnation, lie  was  disappointed,  lie  went  back  to  the 
hotel,  put  his  manus(  ript  into  the  fire,  watched  complacently 
while  It  burned,  sat  down  to  a  good  supper,  and  slept  wttll. 

On  the  n](jrrow,  he  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Venetian 
Ambassador,  to  whon^  he  bore  letters  of  recommendatiun, 
and  told  him  frankly  the  story  of  his  misfortunes  at  Venic « 
and  since  his  arrival  in  Milan,  To  his  relief  he  learned 
that  he  could  renmin  in  the  service  of  his  countrynmn  an 
gentlenmn  in-waiting.  Whilst  he  was  acting  in  this  position 
events  occurred  which  led  bin)  to  renew  his  relations  with 
the  theatre.  In  those  days  there  was  In  Milan  a  certain 
mountebank  Jesuit,  named  Honafede  Vitall,  a  man  of 
c(jnsiderable  ability  and  knowledge,  who,  however,  prefericd 
the  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  street  to  that  of  a  lecture  balli 
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for  the  exposition  of  his  theories  and  inventions.  When 
Goldoni  made  his  acquaintance,  he  was  playing  the  part  of 
a  medicine  dealer,  and  to  attract  the  poorer  classes,  had 
surrounded  his  stall  with  the  four  masks  of  Italian  comedy, 
the  money  he  thus  realised  being  used  for  the  support  of  a 
band  of  comedians,  to  whom  he  acted  as  director  or  general 
manager.  Now,  it  so  happened  that  just  then  another  com- 
pany had  suddenly  set  out  for  Germany,  thus  leaving  the 
chief  theatre  unprovided  for.  This  was  the  opportunity  of 
Vitali,  or  the  "  Anonymous,"  as  he  was  called,  who,  through 
the  mediation  of  Goldoni  and  the  Venetian  Ambassador,  ob- 
tained a  contract.  "Belisarius  "  was  given,  the  chief  character 
being  a  long-winded  divine,  who,  deprived  of  his  eyes,  was 
driven  across  the  stage  by  Harlequin.  Such  nonsense 
disgusted  Goldoni  so  much,  that,  on  the  suggestion  of 
Casali,  an  actor,  he  promised  to  write  another  **  Belisarius,*'  to 
be  acted  in  Venice  later  on,  and  very  soon  he  was  able  to 
show  him  the  first  act.  On  his  way  to  Milan  he  had  con- 
versed with  Count  Maffei,  the  well-known  author,  regarding 
the  reform  of  the  Italian  theatre,  which  now  appeared  to 
him  more  necessary  than  ever  before. 

These  literary  occupations  were  interrupted  by  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  between  the  Austrians  on  the  one  side, 
and  France  with  Sardinia  on  the  other,  and  in  the  campaign 
which  followed,  Goldoni  played  the  part,  he  tells  us,  of  an 
honourable  spy,  A  rupture  of  his  relations  with  the  Venetian 
representative  induced  him  to  leave  Milan  and  set  out  for 
Modena,  where  his  mother  was  then  living.  On  his  way  he 
stopped  at  Parma,  and  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  great  battle 
fought  at  that  place,  in  which  nearly  34,000  combatants  lost 
their  lives,  and  lay,  it  seems,  in  great  heaps,  stripped  of  every- 
thing of  value,  even  to  their  clothing,  till  they  threatened  to 
cause  a  plague  in  the  district.  Having  escaped  the  horrors 
of  a  siege  by  the  fortunate  issue  of  this  engagement,  he 
continued  his  journey,  and  soon  fell  in  with  a  young,  well- 
educated  abb^,  to  whom  he  proposed  that  they  should  travel 
together,  and  thus  diminish  the  monotony  of  the  road. 
Their  conversation  turned  on  literary  topics,  and  naturally  it 
was  not  long  before  "  Belisarius"  became  the  subject  of  discus- 

2b 
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&ion.  From  that  they  passed  to  the  reading  of  it,  which 
greatly  pleased  its  author.  Whilst  they  were  thus  oecupied, 
their  post-chaise  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  standstill,  and 
at  the  behest  of  five  marauding  soldiers,  they  were  obliged 
to  dismount.  No  sooner  had  they  obeyed  than  the  robbeis 
pounced  on  them,  forcing  them  to  deliver  up  their  money  and 
all  the  other  valuables  they  possessed.  Taking  advantage, 
howe\'er,  of  a  favourable  moment  in  which  he  happened  to 
be  free  from  their  clutches,  Goldoni  fled  precipitately  across 
the  fields,  and  after  a  most  wearisome  walk,  arrived  at  Casa) 
Paturlengo,  where  he  again  became  the  companion  and 
guest  of  a  priest,  to  whom  in  due  course  he  read  "  Belisarius,* 
the  only  property  remaining  to  him  after  that  unlucky 
encounter.  So  he  journeyed  on,  passing  through  Brescia, 
where  he  obtained  a  supply  of  money  from  an  acquaintance, 
and  came  to  Verona* 

Here  the  theatrical  season  was  at  its  height,  Goldoni 
hastened  to  be  present  at  a  representation,  and  to  his  joy 
met  Casali  and  other  members  of  the  Grimani  company  of 
Venice,  Since  it  was  for  the  former  that  he  had  written 
**  Belisarius,"  and  as  he  could  now  offer  it  to  him  completed, 
both  he  and  his  work  were  introduced  to  the  other  actors 
and  their  director  Signor  Imer,  It  won  this  gentleman^s  warm 
approbation,  and  he  hastened  to  employ  Goldoni^  inventi\'e 
powers  in  a  style  of  composition  of  which  he  made  a  special 
feature  in  his  programmes,  namely,  the  **  Interlude,"  In  all 
probability,  it  was  ver>'  much  like  what  we  know  as  a  musical 
farce,  the  comic  opera,  properly  speaking,  being  a  production 
at  that  time  of  Rome  and  Naples,  and  practically  unknown 
in  Ixtmbardy  and  Venetia.  The  first  he  composed  of  this 
kind  was  •*  La  Cantatrice," in  which  Agnise  Amurat  performed, 
the  celebrated  Venetian  singer,  who  had  before  enchanted 
her  fellow-citi«ens  by  her  rendering  of  the  unlucky  serenade 
already  mentioned.  Convinced  of  the  success  ct  *'  Beli- 
sarius,**  Imer  insisted  on  an  interlude  being  added  to  it,  in 
order  that  he  might  share  the  expected  triumph,  Goldoni 
complied  with  his  request,  composing  **La  Pupilla,"  and  taking 
the  jealousy  of  the  director,  in  his  relations  with  a  widow,  one 
of  the  memberi  of  his  company,  as  the  mainspring  of  his  plot 
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In  September  the  actors  of  the  Theatre  of  St  Samuel  were 
all  again  in  Venice,  Goldoni  had  called  on  Grimani,  the 
proprietor,  and  whilst  the  rehearsals  of  "  Belisarius "  were 
being  pushed  forward,  he  had  undertaken  to  write  a  tragedy, 
entitled  " Rosimonda,*'  and  an  interlude  called  "La  Birba," 
giving  a  picture  of  the  jugglers  of  St  Mark*s  Square,  of 
whom  he  had  made  a  special  study.  At  last  "  Belisarius  " 
was  given,  and  enthusiastically  received  by  the  audience^ 
the  actors  being  as  much  moved  by  the  event  as  the 
spectators  themselves.  It  was  repeated  on  successive 
nights  from  November  25  to  December  14.  "Rosimonda" 
followed  on  January  17.  It  proved  a  failure,  but  on  "La 
Birba ''  coming  to  the  rescue,  it  was  tolerated,  although  the 
management  soon  considered  it  advisable  to  fall  back  again 
on  "  Belisarius,"  with  which  the  season  closed  on  Shrove 
Tuesday.  Goldoni  then  paid  a  visit  to  his  mother,  who 
wished  him  to  again  become  an  advocate,  but  could  not 
prevail  on  him  to  turn  his  back  on  the  theatre. 

The  position  he  occupied  of  author  to  the  company  of 
the  Grimani  Theatre  brought  him  constantly  in  relation 
with  all  its  members.  His  influence  was  a  thing  to  be 
acquired,  and  some  of  the  actresses  and  singers  were  not 
backward  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain  his  protection. 
Notable  amongst  them  was  one  named  Passalacqua,  whose 
voice  was  no  longer  so  rich  as  it  had  been  formerly,  and 
whose  star  had  begun  to  pale  before  that  of  a  young  rival 
recently  committed  by  Imer  to  Goldoni's  charge.  To 
captivate  him  was  now  essential  to  her  position,  and  in 
her  attempts  to  fortify  it,  she  employed  freely  all  the  means 
which  art  and  artifice  afforded  her.  She  invited  him  to 
visit  her,  appearing  before  him  as  a  nymph  of  Cythera,  She 
pressed  him  to  pass  the  evening  with  her  on  the  water,  and 
in  the  midst  of  that  lagoon  so  full  of  romance,  sitting  in 
the  closely-curtained  portion  of  the  gondola  with  the  moon 
streaming  down  upon  them,  to  the  soothing,  dreamy  splash 
of  the  oar,  and  the  voice  of  the  gondolier  as  he  sang  a 
strophe  of  Tasso's  "Jerusalem  Delivered,"  she  played  on  him 
with  her  seductive  charms.  When  these  but  half  effected 
what  she  desired,  for  her  beauty,  like  her  vocal  powers,  was 
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nil  the  w»ti(<,  dhc?  vMeA  imt^  to  h^t  Aid,  teatfii  llkf*  thncir 
with  whlrh  sho  hrtd  lipfni-d  ttioved  ttudlGtircH,  ttiid  whlrh 
fkllrd  lint  whpii  jimitrd  foHh  to  c^otivt*H  A  dtrttiiAtlf:  aiithnf 
Into  hci-  i:hrthipitiii,  (ioldonl  was  ttfTntcdj  he*  jmntilsrd 
to  hHp  hct-i  he  bprfltne  her  tool,  and,  fitftthger  fttlll,  hrt- 
Admifc^h  Ihit  hd  riooti  lc<Atticd  thAt  he  WA»  not  the  only 
pei-<)on  to  whnm  tihe  AAid  soft  thlngia).  VitAlhAi  An  Actor« 
grnid-lcMikhij^,  wcll-lnillti  And  dlF^nolutCi  WAf^  tontintmlly  with 
heh  (lc»ldonl,  when  he  hntiAme  AWAt-e  of  this,  huttled  Ut 
her  dwrllhig.  He  found  her  stretched  upon  A  c^ouchi  He 
Interrnf^Ated  her  |  she  reniAlned  silent.  He  vented  his  ferl- 
ings  In  At^rusAtions  And  e^ecrAtions  on  herj  she  uttered 
not  A  word,  tnit  wiped  a  teAr  from  her  eye.  Heelng  thU, 
And  fertrhij^  his  wertkness,  he  was  About  to  ijUlt  her,  when* 
with  A  vohe  full  of  emotion,  she  e^dAlmed,  **(}o,  sir  I 
my  resoluUoti  Is  tAken.  You  slmll  henr  of  hie  In  a  frw 
moments/'  He  turned,  saw  her  Arm  rAlsed,  And  the  point 
of  A  sllletlo  directed  Ai^Alnst  her  tmstmi.  In  An  InstAnt  he 
WAS  At  her  feet )  he  pardoned  lier  j  he  dined  with  her  i  hn 
left  her  more  enAiiKntrcd  tliAU  he  liAd  ever  been.  And  nm 
vtnted  of  her  love  for  him.  In  a  few  dAys*  time  he  heArd, 
on  IndlsputAble  evtdrnre,  thAt  his  divinity  And  VilAlIm 
supped  together  And  lAtighed  At  some  one's  slm|ill(  Ity. 

Here  was  lUAtter  for  a  trA^edy  or  a  comedy,  or  both 
toj^ether.  tt  was  In  this  light  thAt  (Itjldijnl  regArded  It. 
He  liAd  been  wrllhif^  *^\Um  JuAti,"  An  AdAplAtUm  <if  tbn 
HpAnlsh  And  I'fench  plAys  which  beAr  this  imme.  Il« 
Introduced  the  love  scenes  of  a  shepherd  And  shepherde«»5». 
The  former  was  cAiled  t'Arlntj,  his  own  (lirlstlAn  iiAOie 
being  CArlinti,  the  lAiter  becAtiie  ]i;li/A,  I*assa1acc|ua  heinu 
known  AS  Kll;.rtbetlA{  VitAlIm  AppeAred  in  the  pArt  of  |)i»o 
JuAn  or  the  Jiiliertlne.  IMssaIaciiua  At  fltst  refused  to  mt. 
but  AS  she  wrts  Infoitned  tlmt  she  mtisl  elthnr  do  so  tir  leAvr 
the  comprtny,  site  submitted.  In  Itself  the  plecr  fell  very 
llAt,  but  the  IdeA  thAt  thete  was  reAllty  behltul  It,  for  tbr 
story  WAS  well  known,  brought  crowds  to  see  It,  And  It  Wf^q 
t:ontlnuAlly  represented  until  Mhrovc  TuesdAy  «gAln  put  am 
end  to  the  seAson. 

HAVlng  closed  their  doors  in  Venice,  the  cumpAhy  of  thp 
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Theatre  of  St  Samuel  prorerdrd  to  (Jciu>tt,  followed  by  their 
author^  who  took  up  his  ijuarleis  theiv*  C)i\e  day,  as  he 
was  sitting  in  his  rooms  at  an  open  window,  his  eye  fell 
upon  a  rather  good  looking  girl  in  the  house  opposite*  Ho 
indieated  to  her  by  a  nod,  a  bow,  or  si)me  such  sign,  his 
desire  to  make  her  acquaintance,  but  she  withdi'ew  abruptly, 
which  naturally  only  further  stimulated  his  curiosity.  Her 
father  was  an  attorney,  and  on  the  pretext  of  a  small 
business  matter  Cioldoni  went  to  call  upon  hinu  Wlten  ho 
arrived  at  his  ofttce,  Signor  Conio  was  on  the  point  of 
closing  it,  so  they  strolled  honte  tt^gclhcr,  stopping  on  their 
way  at  a  lemonade  shop  to  sip  a  cup  of  cofTee.  Heing 
neighbours,  the  actpiaintance  thus  made  soon  ripened  into 
familiarity,  and  when  (loldoni  Immched  the  tjuestion  of 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  attorney,  the  latter 
listened  willingly  to  his  pmposals*  Upwanis  of  a  month 
was  passed  in  formalities,  visits,  and  preparations,  and  the 
aflkir  was  then  unostentatiously  concluded,  There  were 
reasons  for  this  absence  of  display  ;  poor  CU>ldoni,  with  his 
habitual  ilMuck,  was  confined  to  his  u)om  with  fever  and  a 
second,  though  fortunately  slight,  attack  of  snmllpox.  In 
spite,  however,  of  this  unauspicious  entry  into  married  life, 
he  never  had  occasion  to  regret  the  step. 

His  next  movo  was  to  Venice,  whither  he  journeyed  with 
his  wife,  and  again  took  up  his  theatrical  occuimtions.  Ho 
began  with  a  play  bearing  the  title  of*Mtenry,  King  of 
Sicily,**  the  subject,  drawn  from  the  novel  **tiil  lilas,**  being 
the  same  as  that  treated  by  M,  Saurin,  a  tVench  academician 
in  Blanche  and  Guiscard.  In  neither  case  did  success 
attend  their  efforts,  Kut  failure  was  scarcely  any  chei^k  to 
one  who  produced  as  easily  and  rapidly  as  the  Venetian 
playwright.  Ideas  of  a  reform  of  the  theatre  had  begun  to 
|)ass  thmugh  his  mind.  Moli^re's  plays  pleased  him  greatly. 
He  strove  to  make  the  charaetei^  suit  the  actors  chat>^ed 
with  their  representation,  which  was  the  nw^re  essential  In 
those  days,  since  pieces  wei^e  often  meit^ly  sketched  so  as 
to  indicate  what  the  author  wished  to  bring  about,  the 
()arts  being  left  a  blank  for  the  comedian  to  All  in  as  some 
happy  inspiration  prompted  him,    ^*  Momolo  Cortesan,  the 
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Accomplished  Man/'  next  In  the  order  of  his  production!, 
wad  an  InntaMcc  of  this.  It  was  the  portrait  of  an  every- 
day good  fellow,  born  to  enjoy  life  Innocently,  and  to  be  a 
useful  as  well  as  ornamental  member  of  society.  A  villain 
Is  opposed  to  him  for  the  better  display  of  his  virtues.  A 
girl  is  rcBcued  from  his  clutches  by  the  hero,  and  restored 
to  a  position  of  honesty,  and  the  conclusion  is  the  highly 
edifying  marriage  of  Momolo  with  a  lady  of  distinction. 
Judging  by  the  result,  which  was  entirely  successful,  It 
would  seem  that  the  interpreters  were  capable  of  meeting 
any  calls  made  on  them.  Goldoni,  it  will  be  seen,  appears 
as  a  reformer  both  of  the  stage  and  society,  the  latter  part 
being  frankly  accepted  by  him  in  others  of  his  plays,  such 
as  "  Hankruptcy,"  and  "  lia  Putta  Onorata,"  a  reply  to  "  Le 
Tutte  del  Castello,"  or  "  (ilrls  of  the  Quarter  of  the  Castle,** 
boside»  that  just  mentioned.  Some  measure,  however,  was 
necessary  in  this  crusade,  and  although  he  was  quite  out- 
spoken  in  his  attacks  on  vice,  he  did  not  forget  that  he  was 
attempting  the  feat  of  riding  two  horses.  He  had  to  think 
of  the  opposition  he  was  likely  to  provoke  among  the 
vicious,  and  amongst  the  public  Itself,  accustomed  for  a 
long  time  to  the  buffoonery  of  the  old  style  of  comedy. 
lIoRtility  might  at  any  moment  threaten  him  from  difTcrent 
quarters,  and  should  the  forces  of  his  enemies  unite  by 
chance  or  by  agreement,  his  downfall  would  be  assured. 
Something  of  this  kind  was  foreseen  by  him,  but  it  did  not 
then  constitute  a  suflicicnt  reason  for  a  halt,  still  less  for  a 
witlidrawal,  and  he  continued  to  pursue  his  campaign, 
increasing  little  by  little  the  fully  written  parts  of  his  plays, 
and  putting  before  his  audlcticcs  the  better  side  of  man*s 
nature. 

About  this  time,  the  (lenoese  Consul  at  Venice  died,  and 
through  the  influence  of  his  wife's  friends  and  relations,  an 
ofTcr  was  conveyed  to  (ioldonl  to  succeed  to  the  post*  It 
was  one  of  some  importance,  as  the  functions  also  comprised 
those  usually  delegated  to  an  ambassador,  and  was  wittingly 
accepted.  In  order  that  the  dignity  of  his  station  might  bo 
adequately  sustained,  the  new  consul  moved  into  a  more 
spacious  dwelling  and  increased  the  number  of  his  lorvants. 
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For  several  months  he  wrote  copious  despatches,  and  posted 
them  regularly  to  the  Government  of  Genoa.    In  one  of 
them  he  casually  hinted  that  the  payment  of  his  salary  would 
meet  his  convenience.    A  reply  came,  informing  him  that 
the  duties  had  hitherto  been  performed  gratis,  and  though 
he  eventually  managed  to  obtain  a  very  modest  remunera- 
tion for  his  services,  his  pecuniary  position. was  already 
serious.    It  became  still  more  so  when  war   broke  out, 
and  a  small  annuity,  which  he  received  from  Modena,  was 
thereby  interrupted.    To  increase  his  difficulties,  his  brother, 
also  dependent  on  this  source  of  income,  came  to  billet  him- 
self  at  his  expense,  and  brought  with  him  a  very  shady  com- 
panion.   This   latter  was  a    Ragusan  captain,  bearing  a 
pretended  commission  from  some  foreign  prince  to  raise  a 
regiment,  in  which  he  oflfercd  his  hosts  a  place,  the  one  as 
auditor,  the  other  as  officer.    One  day  he  feigned  to  be 
greatly  embarrassed  for  want  of  a  sum  of  money,  of  which 
payment  had  been  unexpectedly  demanded.    Goldoni  was 
good-natured  enough  to  borrow  from  several  of  his  friends 
in  order  to  relieve  the  fellow^s  anxiety,  and  was  much 
surprised  that,  when  he  had  obtained  the  amount,  he  preferred 
to  no  longer  share  his  hospitality.    The  captain  left  Venice  on 
September  15,  1741,  and  three  days  later  his  host  felt  him- 
self constrained  by  an  adverse  fortune  to  set  out  for  Bologna. 
There  the  theatrical  directors  soon  opened  their  purses 
to  him,  and  in  return  he  composed  for  them  the  **  Impostor," 
in  which  the  Ragusan  captain  and  his  brother  both  figured. 
War  had  again  broken  out,  and  Goldoni,  now  appearing  in 
the  camp  of  the  Spaniards,  now  in  that  of  the  Austrians, 
drifted  helplessly  here  and  there  at  the  mercy  of  events,  like 
a  boat  cut  loose  from  its  moorings.    At  length  he  found 
himself  in  Tuscany,  and  stayed  a  while  at  Siena,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Perfetti,  that  most  wonderful 
improvisor  of  verses,  whose  talent  had  won  for  him  the 
supreme  honour  of  being  crowned  at  the  Capitol  in  Rome. 

Pisa  was  next  visited  by  him,  and  his  sojourn  there  was 
protracted  for  a  period  of  three  years.  The  air  of  the  place 
was  well  suited  to  his  constitution.  There  was  a  pastoral 
simplicity  about  it  which  pleased  him.    He  was  welcomed 
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in  social  circles.  The  law  courts  were  as  freely  open  to  him, 
a  stranger,  as  to  the  natives  of  the  town  or  the  students  of 
the  University,  He  became  an  advocate  again,  acquired 
some  notoriety,  and  soon  his  rooms  were  thronged  with 
clients  and  his  pockets  no  longer  empty,  Literature  was 
not  wholly  excluded  from  his  occupations,  Walking  one 
day  in  the  vicinity,  he  had  come  upon  a  company  of 
Arcadians,  one  of  those  mediaeval  societies  of  literature  and 
mutual  Improvement,  Their  meeting  was  being  held  in  a 
garden,  and  he  was  invited  to  enter.  On  him,  or  in  bis 
memory  he  had  a  few  verses,  composed  previously  for  a 
similar  occasion.  He  wrote  them  down,  modified  one  or 
two  details  to  better  adapt  them,  and  begged  permission  to 
recite  them,  They  were  looked  on  as  extempore,  and 
greeted  with  universal  applause,  and  soon  after  the 
Arcadians  embraced  him  as  a  fellow-shepherd  and  brother* 

In  this  peaceful  home  the  comedians  discovered  him,  and 
drew  him  back  to  his  old  pastime.  The  renowned  Saccbl 
had  written  to  him,  asking  for  a  comedy,  and  after  a  short 
struggle,  in  which  the  advocate  was  woriited,  he  consented 
to  compose  one,  giving  it  the  title  of  "  The  Servant  of  Two 
Masters,"  After  Sacchl  came  Darbes,  a  young  comedian  of 
great  promise,  who  had  made  a  bet  with  Medebac,  the 
director  of  his  company,  that  he  would  obtain  a  comedy 
from  the  Venetian  playwright,  and  so  well  did  he  play  hhi 
part  in  this  circumstance,  that  he  returned  doubly  satisfied 
with  his  undertaking.  These  actors  were  then  at  Leghorn^ 
and  during  his  wife's  absence  in  Genoa,  Goldoni  journeyed 
down  to  see  them.  One  of  the  first  comedies  he  witnessed, 
was  his  "  Donna  di  Garbo,"  or  "  Admirable  Woman,** 
written  before  his  departure  for  Venice  for  an  actress  called 
Baccherini,  whose  sudden  and  lamented  death  had  pre- 
vented its  representation.  On  this  occasion  it  was  well 
played,  Medebac  came  to  him  and  offered  to  take  the 
Theatre  of  St  Angelo  at  Venice  for  five  years,  if  he  would 
only  agree  to  write  for  it.  All  this  was  too  much  for  him  ; 
he  signed  a  contract  to  that  effect,  and  after  six  months  em- 
ployed in  winding  up  his  affairs,  he  set  out  for  his  native  town* 
At  this  point  in  his  career,  about  the  year  1746,  begina 
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what  may  be  considered  as  his  principal  campaign.  There 
were  several  other  theatres  seeking  to  obtain  popularity  in 
order  to  eke  out  an  existence.  Admission  to  them  seldom 
exceeded  the  modest  sum  of  fivepence,  and  under  these 
conditions,  competition  or  the  struggle  for  life  became 
intense  and  bitter.  Their  first  attempt  at  the  St  Angelo 
was  a  failure,  but  it  was  followed  by  two  successful  pieces, 
"The  Prudent  Man,"  and  the  "Venetian  Twins,"  in  the 
latter  of  which  Darbes,  with  great  skill,  appeared  first  as  a 
gay  and  brilliant  young  swell,  then  as  a  heavy-mannered 
simpleton.  In  these  plays  there  was  not  much  to  reproach 
either  actor  or  author,  so  the  hostile  critics  opened  fire  upon 
the  director.  They  called  the  actors  and  actresses  assembled 
under  his  guidance  a  company  of  rope  dancers.  This  had 
a  semblance  of  justification.  Madame  Medebac  was  the 
daughter  of  a  rope  dancer,  Darbes  himself  and  others  were 
connected  with  the  tumblers  of  a  common  fair.  But  in 
spite  of  this,  the  acting  was  good,  and  the  moral  tone  of  the 
theatre,  both  on  the  stage  and  behind  the  scenes,  was  vastly 
superior  to  that  of  rival  establishments.  This  was  not  the 
only  arm  used  against  the  Theatre  of  St  Angelo  and  its 
author.  In  the  "  Gentleman  and  Lady  of  Quality,"  many 
saw  a  veiled  attack  on  his  part  on  the  upper  classes.  There 
was  some  ground  for  this  also,  as  he  had  not  only  demon- 
strated some  of  their  weaknesses,  but  had  won  popularity 
amongst  the  gondoliers  and  lower  orders  by  representing 
them  under  a  favourable  aspect  on  the  stage.  In  1748  he 
had  a  great  success  with  "La  Vedova  Scaltra,"  or  "The 
Cunning  Widow."  Soon  after  this,  the  Theatre  St  Samuel  gave 
a  piece  entitled  "  The  School  for  Widows,"  which  was  merely 
a  reproduction  of  his  play,  with  such  exclamations  as  "  non- 
sense," "silly  stuff,"  "stupid,"  thrown  in  here  and  there. 
The  audience,  composed  almost  exclusively  of  the  sup- 
porters of  this  particular  theatre,  together  with  a  few  other 
disaffected  persons,  was  clearly  hostile  to  him,  and  received 
these  interpolations  with  bravos  and  applause.  Goldoni 
was  an  eye-witness  of  this  scene,  seated  in  one  of  the  boxes, 
with  his  identity  hidden  by  a  mask.  He  replied  by  writing 
an  apologetical  prologue  to  "  La  Vedova  Scaltra,"  in  which  he 
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reasoned  with  his  adversaries  and  the  public,  adding  as  a 
suggestion  that  there  should  be  certain  regulations  to  be 
enforced  by  the  police.  Medebac's  patron,  a  nobleman  of 
distinction,  was  opposed  to  the  publication  of  this  address, 
but  the  author  remained  Arm,  and  copies  of  it  were  dis- 
tributed in  all  the  cafds  and  hotels.  It  bore  Immediate 
fruit.  "  The  School  for  Widows  **  was  suppressed,  and  *'  La 
Vedova  Scaltra*'  more  applauded  than  before,  whilst  an 
order  of  the  Government  was  issued  for  the  licensing  of 
theatrical  productions.  In  spite  of  this  victory,  however, 
the  season  of  that  year  closed  under  somewhat  distressing 
circumstances  for  the  theatrical  company  of  St  Angelo. 
Their  last  piece,  "  The  Fortunate  Heiress/'  was  a  failure, 
and  Darbes,  the  irreproachable  Darbes,  was  called  away  to 
Poland. 

To  meet  these  misfortunes  with  an  untroubled  demeanour, 
Goldoni  announced  that  for  the  ensuing  season,  he  would 
write  sixteen  new  pieces.  It  was  a  bold  declaration,  even 
in  a  country  where  improvisation  was  to  be  met  with  in 
many  forms,  and  yet  he  did  not  miscalculate  his  mental 
powers.  He  shut  himself  up  and  set  to  work  with  rare 
ardour.  Fathers  and  sons,  punctilious  ladies,  worthless 
backbiters,  antiquaries,  men  of  taste,  gamesters,  imaginary 
invalids,  perhaps  after  Mollbrc,  liars  after  Corneille,  prudent 
women,  capricious  women,  adventurers,  gossips,  they  all 
dcfllcd  in  turn  across  his  stage,  most  of  them  evoking  the 
applause  of  his  audiences,  some  being  recognised  and  warmly 
resented  by  spectators  as  their  own  portraits.  When  a  little 
more  than  half  his  task  was  accomplished,  he  paused,  and 
his  enemies  began  to  laugh  in  their  sleeves,  thinking  his 
energy  exhausted.  Dut  he  dived  again  into  the  retirement 
of  his  study,  and  from  it  more  comedies  were  soon  forth- 
coming. For  his  last,  he  rushed  Into  the  street,  gaxed 
round  a  little  till  his  eye  lighted  on  a  ragged  old  beggar, 
whom  ho  had  before  remarked,  and  then  hurried  back  to 
transform  him  Into  a  personage  suitable  for  his  purpose. 

Yet  of  all  this  toil  and  worry,  what  was  the  result  ?  Not 
a  penny  was  added  to  his  salary.  His  health  was  impaired 
for  many  years.    To  be  carried  in  triumph  through  the 
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town  by  his  supporters  on  the  night  of  the  completion  of 
his  undertaking  was  but  a  poor  reward,  and  one  so  unex- 
pected by  him,  that  he  was  at  first  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  such  treatment.  Even  the  liberty  to  pub- 
lish his  own  works  was  denied  him,  it  being  claimed  by 
Medebac  under  their  contract,  the  five  years  of  which  were 
now  nearly  at  an  end.  During  the  few  weeks  which  had 
still  to  run,  he  preferred  to  waive  his  rights,  rather  than 
face  a  quarrel  with  the  director,  who,  taking  this  surrender 
for  contentment,  thought  himself  secure  of  obtaining  a 
renewal  of  the  agreement.  In  this  he  was  mistaken. 
Goldoni's  refusal  was  absolute,  and  thus  the  most  active 
period  of  his  career  came  to  a  close. 

Having  emancipated  himself  from  this  most  onerous 
service,  after  a  short  trip  to  Turin,  where  "Molifere,"  his 
first  comedy  in  verse,  was  successfully  given,  he  accepted 
the  offers  of  Vendramini,  a  Venetian  nobleman,  director 
of  the  Theatre  of  St  Luke,  and  placed  his  pen  at  his  disposal. 
The  pecuniary  conditions  of  this  new  agreement  were  very 
much  more  liberal  than  those  of  the  former  one,  and  his 
position  generally  was  freer  and  more  pleasant,  but  with 
respect  to  the  actors  the  change  was  one  for  the  worse. 
Signora  Gandini,  the  chief  actress,  was  a  woman  of  fifty, 
and  her  husband,  a  stifT-necked  fellow  of  about  the  same 
age,  felt  himself  deeply  insulted  when  the  parts  allotted  to 
her  did  not  respond  to  her  expectations.  Matters  eventually 
came  to  a  crisis,  which  resolved  itself  by  the  timely  departure 
of  the  injured  couple.  Goldoni  had  given  his  works  to  a 
Florentine,  named  Paperini,  for  publication,  in  opposition 
to  the  Venetian  edition  of  Medebac  and  Bettinelli,  the 
publisher.  Curiously  enough,  whilst  the  two  latter  were 
upheld  by  the  book-selling  confraternity,  the  author's  own 
edition,  owing  to  its  foreign  origin,  was  prohibited,  which, 
however,  did  not  prevent  its  clandestine  introduction  and 
sale.  It  may  also  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  some,  that  he 
did  not  prosecute  those  who  were  thus  robbing  him  of  the 
fruits  of  his  labour,  but  he  preferred  to  return  to  the  produc- 
tion of  new  comedies,  rather  than  undertake  a  law-suit,  of 
which  he  foresaw  a  doubtful  issue  and  a  certain  annoyance. 
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Amongst  the  last  plays  he  wrote  for  the  Theatre  of  St 
Angelo,  was  **  The  Locandiera,"  or  "  Innkeeper,"  considered 
by  many  to  be  his  masterpiece,  The  first  he  offered  to  the 
public  at  the  rival  establishment  of  St  Luke  was  *^Th# 
Jealous  Miser/'  the  portrait  of  a  man  who  received  and 
gloated  over  gifts  of  gold  and  silver  articles  offered  to  hia 
wife,  accusing  her  at  the  same  time  for  permitting  such 
attentions.  This  play  was  followed  by  three  Persian 
comedies,  produced  at  intervals  of  about  a  year,  and  also 
by  "  The  Strong-Minded  Woman,"  and  "  The  Amiable  Old 
Man,"  But  Goldoni's  successes  were  no  longer  what  they 
had  been,  and  the  latter  piece,  in  which  Rubini  appeared 
for  the  first  time  without  his  mask,  was  not  merely  a 
failure,  but  what  the  French  would,  in  popular  language,  call 
a  "  four."  When  the  curtain  fell,  Goldoni,  who  had  been 
present  throughout,  repaired  to  the  Ridotto.  Disguised  by 
his  mask,  he  mixed  with  those  who  surrounded  the  card 
tables,  listening  attentively  to  their  criticisms.  Jeers  and 
scoffs  were  thrown  at  him  on  all  sides,  with  now  and  then 
some  more  pungent  observation,  Some  attributed  his 
success  in  the  past  to  lucky  adaptation  from  foreign  authors ; 
others  pretended  that  he  had  never  delivered  anything 
above  mediocrity ;  all  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  his 
bag  was  empty.  Leaving  this  uncongenial  atmosphere,  he 
retired  to  the  seclusion  of  his  study,  and  there,  after  a  few 
days,  produced  "II  Festino,"  or  "The  Feast,"  by  which  he 
partially  retrieved  his  fortunes.  But  amongst  the  frequenters 
of  the  Ridotto,  his  attacks  on  immorality  and  on  the  Cicisbeo 
System,  far  more  than  the  quality  of  his  comedies,  tended 
to  make  him  an  object  of  aversion, 

Other  misfortunes  pressed  on  him  about  this  time.  His 
health  was  indifferent,  and  he  writes  in  a  somewhat  distressed 
manner  of  the  annoyance  caused  to  him  by  the  effervescence 
of  his  bodily  fluids,  an  expression  which  does  not  permit 
one  to  make  any  diagnosis  further  than  that  he  was  still 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  excessive  mental  efferves- 
cence, to  which  he  had  been  subject.  Any  complaint  he 
might  have,  he  put  down  as  an  attack  of  the  "spleen," 
which  term   covered    alike    melancholy,  hypochondriacal 
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apprehension,  and  other  ailments  of  a  moral  nature  equally 
with  those  which  were  purely  physical. 

Goldoni's  brother  had  been  absent  for  upwards  of  twelve 
years  without  giving  any  account  of  himself,  and  in  view  of 
the  dangers  of  his  profession,  his  mother  was  disposed  to  think 
him  dead.  He  now  wrote,  telling  them  of  his  marriage  to 
the  widow  of  a  lawyer,  and  of  the  birth  of  a  son  and 
daughter,  who  had  already  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  their 
mother.  Goldoni  was  affected  by  this  news,  and  sent  a 
message,  asking  his  brother  to  come  to  him  and  bring  his 
children,  whom  he  afterwards  adopted. 

Meanwhile,  that  is,  about  the  year  1756,  the  opposition 
to  his  reforms  became  more  virulent,  He  was  prepared  to 
go  certain  lengths  in  the  defence  of  his  principles,  but  he 
was  in  no  sense  an  intransigeantf^  He  hated  the  continual 
worry  of  a  struggle,  in  which  calumny  and  ridicule  were  the 
principal  weapons.  A  compromise  would  have  satisfied 
him.  He  held  out  the  olive  branch ;  he  wrote  comedies  in 
the  old  style,  and  thus  endeavoured  to  disarm  the  hostility 
of  his  enemies.  Success  seemed  in  his  eyes  to  crown  his 
efforts.  Don  Philip,  Spanish  Infant  and  Duke  of  Parma, 
had  called  him  to  that  city  in  order  to  write  a  comic  opera. 
He  set  out,  and  soon  after  returned,  having  executed  his 
commission  and  received  a  reward.  During  his  absence 
things  had  not  quieted  down.  A  report  had  been  spread 
that  he  was  dead  \  a  monk  had  been  found,  who  pretended 
to  have  been  present  at  his  funeral.  Friends  of  his  had 
taken  up  the  cudgels  on  his  behalf,  and  amongst  them  were 
men  of  learning  and  position.  Father  Roberti  had  written 
in  his  favour  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Comedy."  Count 
Verri,  a  Milanese  nobleman,  had  followed  in  the  same  strain 
in  a  similar  publication  called  "  True  Comedy.**  Nicholas 
Berengan,  a  noble  Venetian,  had  lent  him  his  support  in 
"The  Museum  of  Apollo,**  He  also  received  aid  from 
Gaspar  Gozzi  and  Count  Landini  of  Florence.  But  his  foes 
were  still  more  active.  For  logic  and  good  sense  they 
substituted  wit  and  exaggeration.  They  heaped  ridicule 
upon  him;  they  sowed  false  assertions  about  him  broadcast ; 
they  multiplied  the  most  absurd  rumours  concerning  him ; 
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they  dinned  his  name  into  every  one's  ears  till  the  mere 
repetition  of  it  became  nauseous.  They  coupled  it  with 
everything  that  bore  the  imprint  of  extravagance  or  even 
vice.  The  corsets  of  women,  when  worn  too  low,  were 
christened  the  "Goldoni  corsets."  Passing  to  graver 
matters,  they  accused  him  of  the  impurity  of  his  language, 
in  which  the  Venetian  dialect  had  so  large  a  part.  Carlo 
Gozzi  was  their  leader,  a  man  of  remarkable  ingenuity  and 
verve,  but  a  mere  skirmisher  or  sfadassin  of  literature.  All 
his  efforts  were  directed  towards  the  discomfiture  of  his 
rival,  against  whom,  through  the  mouths  of  his  four  masks, 
he  discharged  every  species  of  insult  and  epigram.  Round 
him  rallied  the  disaffected,  the  licentious,  the  turbulent,  the 
noisy,  and  some  few  true  admirers  of  the  old  comedy. 

Barked  at  and  badgered  at  in  this  fashion,  Goldoni  began 
to  grow  uneasy,  and  though  outwardly  he  still  preserved  the 
same  philosophical  complacency,  when  a  certain  Count, 
director  of  the  Tordinona  Theatre  in  Rome,  wrote  asking 
him  to  accept  the  post  of  author,  he  was  not  indisposed  to 
comply  with  the  request.  Before  leaving,  however,  he 
replied  to  his  adversaries,  holding  up  to  them  the  example 
of  Tasso,  in  a  comedy  bearing  his  name,  as  one  whose  works 
had  lost  much  through  the  zeal  of  the  ill-advised  critics  of 
the  Accademia  della  Crusca. 

There  was  but  little  for  him  to  do  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  save  enjoy  the  Carnival  and  make  a  number  of 
pleasant  acquaintances.  Amongst  other  visits,  he  paid  one 
to  Clement  XIII.,  and  was  kindly  received  by  him.  Their 
conversation  lasted  for  over  half  an  hour,  and  so  agreeable 
was  it  that  Goldoni,  when  about  to  take  his  leave,  forgot  the 
customary  salutation.  His  Holiness  did  not  say  anything, 
but  shuffled  uneasily  with  his  feet  as  if  he  wished  them  to 
convey  some  idea  to  his  visitor,  who,  suddenly  grasping 
his  meaning,  at  once  performed  what  was  necessary.  The 
company  for  which  he  had  now  to  compose  consisted  of 
Neapolitans,  and  as  no  woman  was  allowed  to  act  in  the 
Pope's  dominions,  the  part  of  matrons  and  that  of  waiting* 
maids  were  both  taken  by  members  of  the  sterner  sex, 
which  naturally  did  not  on  the  whole  increase  the  charm  of 
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thdr  entertalnmenti.  Add  to  tbiN,  that  they  had  their  own 
outlandish  and  exaggerated  way  of  aeting,  to  whteh  they 
werts  too  mueh  attached  to  think  of  adopting  any  other,  and 
it  will  be  clear  that  whatever  gl(t«  Cioldonl  might  have 
potmeMned,  the  elements  of  lucreMM  were  not  in  thli  cane  at 
hti  disposal  He  assures  us  that  he  fared  better  at  the 
Capranica  Theatre,  but  as  he  very  soon  returned  to  Venice, 
we  can  only  believe  that  this  second  venture  in  the  Kternal 
City  was  a  degree  or  so  more  advantageous  than  the  Arit. 

In  spite  of  his  absence,  his  relations  with  the  Theatre  of 
St  Luke  were  still  on  the  same  footing.  Amongst  the  pieces 
which  he  gave  to  his  friend  Vendramini,  may  be  mentioned 
••The  Casa  Nuova,**  or  •«  New  House,"  because  it  contains 
the  germ  of  his  French  comedy,  the  "  lUjurru  Uienfaisant,** 
or  ••Surly  Benefactor.*'  More  important,  perhaps,  is  the 
fact  that  he  obtained  support  enough  to  be  able  to  produce 
the  Pasquali  edition  of  his  works.  Its  origin  dates  Oom  a 
Lenten  supper,  at  which  he  and  some  eighteen  or  twenty  of 
his  friends  and  admirers  sat  regaling  themselves  with  every 
conceivable  species  of  fish  procurable  fVom  either  the 
Adriatic  or  t^ake  (tarda.  Praise  was  lavishly  poured  out  on 
hts  numerous  works;  and  taking  advantage  of  this  disposi* 
tion  amongst  the  guests,  he  circulated  a  sheet  of  |mper 
asking  those  willing  to  subscribe  for  ten  copies  of  his  comedies 
to  write  their  names  on  it.  In  this  way  he  obtained  some 
eighteen  signatures,  and  the  edition  w^s  th\m  assured. 
Shortly  after  this  occurrence,  he  received  communications 
fh^m  a  stranger  named  Polnslnet,  a  l^Venchman,  enjoining  him 
to  send  him  forthwith  all  his  manuscripts  for  the  purpose 
of  translation.  Knowing  the  dirtlculttes  of  reproducing  in  a 
foreign  language  works  written  imrtly  in  Italian,  partly  in 
Venetian  dialect,  and  somewhat  offended  by  the  off-hand 
manner  of  the  proposal,  he  declined.  With  the  Intention, 
however,  of  obtaining  further  information  respecting  hiscorres- 
pondent,  he  went  to  the  Ambassador  of  I'Vance  in  Venice, 
who  handed  him  a  letter  from  Cianui^i^l,  chief  actor  of  the 
Italian  Theatre  in  Paris,  in  which  he  begged  him  urgetitly  to 
come  to  that  city.  To  this  entreaty  the  French  representa- 
tive added  hii  own  recommendation  to  accept  the  invitation, 
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on  the  ground  that  the  Duke  d'Aumont,  flrst  gentleman  of 
the  chamber  of  the  kingi  had  expresHed  his  wish  to  count  the 
Venetian  playwright  amongst  the  other  celebrities  of  the  court. 

Flattering  though  the  terms  of  the  request  were,  and 
much  as  he  desired  to  become  acquainted  with  Paris,  the 
thought  of  quitting  Venice  cost  him  many  a  sad  hour. 
With  his  own  somewhat  diminishing  activity,  the  edge  of 
criticism  had  grown  less  sharp,  and  he  would  have  willingly 
remained  in  a  condition  of  semi-retirement,  where  he  could 
still  hear  his  beloved  dialect.  Friends  were  consulted  as  to 
the  possibility  of  procuring  him  a  pension  from  the  State, 
but  he  was  told  It  was  only  customary  to  grant  such 
allowances  for  services  of  a  more  purely  utilitarian  nature* 
A  vision  of  old  age  and  poverty  rose  up  in  his  Imagination, 
and  inclined  him  to  accept  the  only  chance  Fortune  seemed 
to  offer.  His  mother  was  dead.  What  revenues  belonged 
to  him  he  generously  abandoned  to  his  brother.  His  niece 
he  put  into  a  convent  for  her  education,  and  his  nephew  he 
decidc'd  to  take  with  him.  One  more  modest  triumph  fell 
to  his  lot  before  he  set  out.  It  was  a  foreign  i)lay  called 
**The  Scotchwoman,"  given  contemporaneously  in  the 
Theatres  of  St  Angelo,  St  Samuel,  and  St  Luke,  his  adapta- 
tion of  it  being  the  only  form  in  which  It  had  any  success. 
The  closing  scene  at  the  last-mentioned  theatre^  where  he 
bade  adieu  to  the  public  through  one  of  the  actors,  was  one 
full  of  emotion,  the  spectators  rising  and  shouting,  *'  Yes, 
yes,  return,  return  next  year,  as  soon  as  possible."  But  ho 
never  came  back  again.  His  engagement  was  for  two 
years ;  yet  more  than  thirty,  for  the  most  part  barren,  have 
still  to  l)c  accounted  for,  during  which  he  continued  to  take 
his  bread  from  the  hands  of  strangers. 

The  journey  to  Paris  was  an  agreeable  one,  and  he  spent 
four  months  in  accomplishing  it.  Parma  was  his  first 
halting-place,  where  he  stayed  to  offer  two  volumes  of  the 
Pasquali  edition  to  his  patron  Don  Philip,  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated.  Thence  he  passed  to  the  sea-coast,  and  after  a 
voyage  in  which  both  he  and  his  wife  suffered  much,  arrived 
at  Nice.  Marseilles  was  visited  in  turn,  and  various  excur- 
sions were  made  into  the  country,  and  a  halt  of  some  length 
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at  Avignon,  in  which  he  was  interested  as  the  seat  of  the 
Popes,  On  reaching  Lyons,  a  letter  from  Zanuzzi  was 
waiting  for  him,  containing  information  which  did  not  pre- 
sage well  for  the  future.  The  Italian  opera  was,  said  the 
writer,  gaining  ground  at  the  expense  of  comedy.  Goldoni 
was  not  much  disturbed  by  this  news.  Self-confidence  was 
a  characteristic  which  had  served  him  already  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  and  he  flattered  himself  that  his  presence  would 
soon  set  matters  right.  When  within  sight  of  the  walls  of 
Paris,  he  was  met  by  Zanuzzi,  conducted  to  his  lodgings,  and 
entertained  at  a  supper  expressly  organised  for  his  reception. 
On  the  morrow  he  sallied  forth  to  visit  the  Palais  Royal, 
the  Tuilleries,  the  Duke  d*Aumont,  and  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgoyne,  where  Molifere  used  to  play.  His  own  comedians 
were  not  very  successful  in  their  attempts  to  interest  the 
public,  and  before  risking  his  reputation,  he  decided  to  study 
French  taste  for  a  period  of  four  months.  **  Harlequin's 
Child  Lost  and  Found  "  was  given  at  the  Court  and  failed, 
for  the  reason,  amongst  others,  that  the  actors  thought  fit 
to  interpolate  jokes  borrowed  from  the  "  Cocu  Imaginaire," 
which  piece  of  bad  taste  estranged  the  audience.  ''  Paternal 
Love,"  a  new  play  by  Goldoni,  was  afterwards  represented, 
but  with  an  equal  want  of  success,  so  that  he  then  deter- 
mined to  change  his  tactics,  and  composed  about  twenty- 
four  comic  sketches,  eight  of  which  were  more  or  less 
successful.  Although  he  could  not  find  Frenchmen  either 
to  understand  or  applaud  his  plays,  his  admiration  for 
French  actors  was  unbounded.  His  best  piece,  he  tells  us, 
was  not  equal  to  the  worst  of  Moli^re's,  but  with  such  inter- 
preters, what  might  he  not  have  hoped.  As  we  shall  see 
shortly,  he  did  hope  and  did  achieve  a  partial  success  with 
the  aid  he  invoked.  Voltaire  is  often  spoken  of  as  his 
friend  and  admirer ;  Diderot,  another  of  the  great  encyclo- 
pedists, was  at  one  time  his  enemy.  This  feeling  was 
caused  by  the  fact  that  Freron,  a  well-known  publicist  of  the 
time,  had  accused  Diderot  of  borrowing  from  the  plays  of 
the  Venetian  playwright  in  the  composition  of  his  "  Father 
of  a  Family,"  and  "Natural  Son."  Goldoni  had  himself 
denied  the  justice  of  the  charge  as  relating  to  the  first  of 
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these,  but  tie  h«fl  rttttde  tio  metitJott  erf  the  sccotid.  Wh^n, 
however,  he  berttttie  iiwrtfe  of  the  ftentiftientft  eiitettiilr»cfl 
towflfdfl  hlrn  hy  the  Pretirh  atithof,  he  derWecl  to  explflin 
ififlttrrs,  flml  went  for  that  pufpo«9C  to  rwU  on  him,  tkftnm 
jitthird  hy  Slj/hof  Dunl,  tnusirmri  of  the  ItfllirtO  ofierfti  1  h\^ 
vl«?M  hfld  the  rfTn  t  they  desired  tthd  ttotlrlpfltedi 

The  two  yrnrs*  engflgemerit  Wfts  now  nearly  ui  an  end. 
Viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  drama,  It  had  hem 
a  f  (miplele  failure,  and  (#nldonl  ftaw  himself  again  al^m* 
to  he  rast  up(m  the  world*  iMirlunaiely,  he  found  a  it\nu\ 
hi  Mfldrnioiselle  Mylvestre,  reader  to  the  l)au|>hlne<»«*,  who 
knew  Italian,  and  made  her  mlslress  af^iuainled  with  \m 
life  and  works,  I'rom  that  tifnc  till  the  Revolution,  h'^ 
remained  In  the  service  of  the  Koyal  house  of  Franre,  re 
ceiving  an  allowance,  and  hearing?  hlm.self  In  all  clrnim- 
stanres  with  ejitreme  merknesa  and  jjrateful  loyalty.  '1  h** 
pla(:e  he  o'TUpird  in  history  had  shrunk  Into  one  of  ffty 
narrow  limits,  and  hut  for  his  French  play  and  the  pervm. 
ages  he  met,  scarcely  any  further  mention  of  him  is  requlrrd 
This  comedy,  entitled,  **The  Hurly  llenefactor,"  was  r^^^yre 
srnted  before  the  (>ourt  hy  stich  actors  as  Mol^  and  Pr^vinf^ 
with  A  certain  measure  of  sttcresSi  It  obtained  ffit  H^ 
author  150  louls  d'or  from  the  king,  and  a  certain  Mim  by 
the  sale  of  copies  when  published,  It  was  also  repre<>^nt*»d 
again  after  an  interval  of  some  years,  Wishing  to  submit 
It  to  some  man  of  known  judgment  In  literary  mattery 
(JoldonI  went  one  day  to  visit  Jean  Jacrpies  Kousseau.  If«« 
fotind  him  uncomfortably  lodged  at  the  top  of  a  high  hmi«^. 
and  occufiied  In  the  task  of  copying  music  Hid  visit'/r's 
consternation  at  seeing  him  thus  etnployed  was  too  trans 
parent  to  escape  his  notice,  and  he  asked  him  why  hr 
should  not  do  this,  since  he  cotdd  do  It  so  well,  rathet  than 
write  bnoks  which  no  one  would  take  the  trouble  to  read. 
I'rom  that  they  passed  to  the  Venetian's  works  sinre  his 
arrival  in  Paris,  of  which  Housseau  spoke  mcKkinglr 
(#f/|floMl,  however,  sustained  by  his  recpnt  success,  broke  fh* 
news  of  it  to  the  I'rench  philosopher  with  an  air  of  con«»^ 
fjtience.  They  discussed  fl  fowl  and  some  salad  pla^'-d 
beff;re  them  by  Madame  Rousseau,  who  acted  tt»  Mrvant, 
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and  the  host  promised  to  read  the  play  and  criticise  it.  The 
opportunity  of  rendering  this  service  was,  however,  denied 
him,  for  it  had  become  known  to  Goldoni  that,  on  a  similar 
occasion,  he  had  taken  the  work  of  a  friend  to  be  a  personal 
attack  on  himself,  and  as  there  was  a  certain  roughness  in 
his  manner,  he  had  only  in  this  case  to  add  to  it  generosity, 
in  order  to  recognise  the  lines  of  his  own  portrait. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Revolution  Alfieri  called  on  Goldoni. 
The  latter  describes  him  briefly  as  a  very  intelligent  and 
learned  man,  whose  conversational  powers  greatly  impressed 
him,  and  as  one  who  excelled  in  the  art  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides.  The  notice  is  short,  which  is  not  surprising, 
since  there  can  have  been  but  little  real  sympathy  between 
them.  Both  in  character  and  in  mind  they  were  utterly  dis- 
similar. Goldoni  was  mild-tempered,  yielding,  inclined  to 
compromise,  commonplace  in  his  ideas;  Alfieri  was  of  a 
lofty,  passionate,  and  inflexible  nature.  The  fact  of  their 
both  being  reformers  of  the  theatre  brought  them  momen- 
tarily  together,  but  it  could  never  unite  them.  The  career 
of  the  Venetian  was  then  very  near  its  close.  In  the  great 
social  cataclysm  which  overwhelmed  France,  his  fortunes 
had  become  implicated.  His  pension  had  been  suppressed, 
and  it  was  not  until  January  7,  1793,  the  very  day  on  which 
he  died,  that,  on  the  proposition  of  Joseph  Chenier,  the 
National  Convention  decided  to  renew  it.  An  allowance, 
however,  was  made  to  his  widow,  to  which  the  arrears 
due  to  him  were  added.  Thus  he  passed  away  in  the  eighty- 
sixth  year  of  his  most  chequered  and  eventful  career. 

Italian  comedy,  when  Goldoni  first  began  to  write,  con- 
sisted essentially  of  four  masked  personages,  called  Pantaloon, 
Brighella,  Harlequin,  and  the  Doctor.  Pantaloon  represented 
a  Venetian  merchant,  and  appeared  in  a  black  dress,  a  woollen 
cap,  a  red  waistcoat  and  breeches,  the  latter  shaped  like  a 
man's  underhose,  with  stockings  to  match,  and  a  long  beard, 
that  is  to  say,  as  nearly  as  possible  the  costume  of  the  citizens 
of  Venice  in  its  early  days.  For  an  idea  of  the  Doctor, 
who  represented  learning  as  a  whole,  and  not  medicine,  as 
in  Molibre's  plays,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  retrace  the 
portrait  of  a  Univenity  professor  at  the  end  of  last  century. 
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l''«r)ort.hl<w,  l''iquHo«,  H<!«tHn»,  ft»d  Klf{ftfo«,  wora  a  d^rk 
»»««»k,  k'v'^^K  '»''f*  **  «wttrlhy  #j^p<t*«mm«*,  and  a  «i|M?^itj«»  of 
llv«*ry,  Httrl«*qw!»,  hU  stupid  r<(Mtt|>rtMlo«,  nmy  b«  <:1a«>«^ 
with  tlm  'rrtt/:tt<(i*in«i,  (#radHlrj»,  md  TmffMimf  hk»mme\ 
ro«f*i«»llng  for  tii-f  <«ot»i  jmrt  of  fthM«  m\A  pnuUfi^f  wUb  ft 
ImrVs  tttil  to  dt^romifi  U\^  \mi,  'V\m  origin  of  t))<*«><*  mft.«>k«j, 
whit h  In  N«pl<t*«*  wrid  thci  HoMtli  Wf^<9  rc}4fl^«*d  l^y  oth«f9, 
fl»r)or)H«»t  th'f^iM  our  ffVnd  l^*M^:h,  Is  not  dl«jtiH<  tly  koown, 
I'lrtutiift  mu\  'IVrrnr«j  jjftif  b«?(|u«t»tbed  to  ihf^.  i^»r\y  j>toy' 
wrlt$lu«<  ft  Itri^u'y  of  dfrrlvrd  fii(l)(t?f«  ftmJ  hM«jl>ftMd<*,  wHd  d**' 
\)^iir\ml  »on«*,  dft«j{tit<f*r«*  In  )ov<?,  mti't  «*tmfy  wjr>d<*d  mftld^, 
ftnd  fo^Miftjh  «)**rvln^  nttrn,  Thfsj  wm  tim  maltiff  In  whi*  h 
Arlosto  fmd  t^^  «<f*<ttk  Insplmtion  (or  th«  ''H«|>(>o<»itl/'  and 
Mm  hlflvrlll  (or  bl«  "  Mftndmgolfl/'  Hut  (or  i\w  \niU\U  in 
Htht*fu\,  who  rould  t^i^rnt^ly  ft*«d  or  wrti«,  »nd  for  i\m  ^rUnHf 
who,  Imd  thtty  pf>««i«*»:»r'd  tho«»«*  m;vjiilr<r»n(?nt«>  would  «»tlll  httvd 
\mi  A  Vf*ry  llniU^^d  f^p«?ftory  to  f^ll  h*M;k  of),  It  b<t*''Anw 
un'c^amry  to  look  «^l«»<t*wh^f<^  for  a  <^mr*'«?  of  AmM«»<*n>«*Mt, 
Th^tlr  Uiniii  o(  wlmt  W4«i  nnnlt:  In  hmnAn  miurti  r«*«>olv«-d 
th<^ni«»«tlvft«j  Into  a  IhnitM  nnmbt^r  o(  iy\)fi»,  l'n«»tly,  th«*r«? 
wAtj  tim  i:nmmt*tim\  ln«»«irM:t,  a«  tyt^D^d  l>y  th««  lndM«»tnoM4 
And  Advt*nt«roi»«i  lMh»hiiAn<«»  of  Vf^nU'^, ;  th**n  mma  th«r  U^*s 
of  kwrnlhg,  Aft^  t7X<^rnplifi^d  In  th/«  Holo^np<»<e  d^>^t^>r,  To  tlw«w 
w*Tr«t  Addrd  tht*  knttv«  And  thfi  fool,  fonnd  ^♦vt'rywh^rrf,  fln4 
th<t  nmrio  wa«*  rotnpltft^/  Frotn  behind  th<^s>«j  niA.«»k«»,  lh<j 
A*lof«»  t$AV«  to  th«^ir  Aiidifn< <f*  th<tlr  litil«  t^unt*  of  wltit^Unw, 
«oni<ftlnM^«»  prf*\mfi^ii  In  AdvAnt«i,  ftiotMfttin*<*«>  Un\mimiHti, 
Oti^n  iht^y  woiild  t-onr^t^rt  to^dh^^r  th«t  pifln  ol  thdr  r^v^nln^j'^ 
{>roi4rAmn)<*,  And  |M^rhAt)«»  taII  In  An  Author  to  #k«*trh  (m 
iUt^m  lh«?  nmin  \Uwm  of  tht*ir  tjnt^tuinni«nt»  (#f  AdnAlly  ihj« 
lAtt«r  uif^iUml  h^**  nnit*  a  rr* />t^Ml«»**d  j)ro<fj«*t*dh%  And  ^wmIi 
thf'rttrti  or  rnm\m\y  \nu\  Its  own  plAywHj^ht,  Hurh  was  ih« 
stAtct  of  thln^**  ^h^n  Cioldonl  u\)\^f^tirt*i\  on  th*?  t^^tit*,  An4 
^MK^i^t'd  In  his  tmt  pArtiiilly  sMrr^^tisfnl  r'Ani|)Al|(n  t^intu 
this  sysit'ni  of  th«*«trl*  «l  [un^pHs, 

Tlmrfl  Ar«  two  prln*  ipAt  flmn^nts  whl^h  wnlt«  In  stAmtdng 
tfVf^ry  nmn's  work  with  th«  rlmrA^ i«*r  it  hr»Ars,  Th«  on«  h 
his  own  n^t^nt a1  And  moral  mmrtif  th«t  ottmfi  i\m  eotUiiilon$f 
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general  or  otherwise,  under  which  he  labours.  To  do 
justice  to  the  formeri  we  must  observe  the  latter.  Let  us 
proceed  in  this  way.  In  the  first  place,  note  that  in  Italy 
at  that  period  there  were  but  few  models  which  a  comic 
dramatist  might  adopt  as  his  standard  of  excellence. 
Moliire  was  very  little  known,  his  pieces  were  never  re- 
presented ;  he  won  the  simple  Venetian's  admiration,  it  is 
true,  but  as  an  example  quite  beyond  his  powers  of 
imitation.  Indeed  the  title  of  Italian  Moli^rc,  conferred  on 
him  by  many,  was  one  which  he  himself  most  frankly  de- 
clined. With  respect  to  MachiavelU*s  comedies,  we  may 
remember  with  what  rapture  he  devoured  the  **  Mandragola" 
as  a  boy,  going  over  it  again  and  again,  and  the  impression 
was  not  a  fleeting  one.  Yet  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
adopted  more  than  the  general  outline  of  the  Florentine 
historian.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  attention 
of  the  latter  was  concentrated  on  the  literary,  philosophical, 
or  political  side  of  his  subject,  whereas  the  former  was 
thinking  chiefly  of  the  audience.  He  wrote  to  order  and 
for  speedy  delivery.  Novelty  was  the  chief  need  of  the 
Venetian  public,  not  subtle  argument.  Its  exactions  were 
such  as  no  modern  playwright  would  dream  of  complying 
with.  Plays  of  three  acts,  each  of  which  should  last  at  least 
an  hour  and  a  half,  w*ere  called  for  or  expected  every  week 
or  ten  days.  Many  of  them  had  only  three  or  four  nights' 
run.  The  author's  rights  amounted  to  a  mere  pittance, 
when  not  covered  by  a  salary  so  modest  that  it  neither  led 
to  affluence,  nor  permitted  retirement.  Add  to  this  the 
pacification  of  actors  and  actresses,  their  instruction  in 
certain  parts,  the  need  of  consulting  the  director,  the  whims 
of  his  audience,  and  the  rapid  change  in  his  feelings,  from  fear 
to  hope,  from  enthusiasm  to  dismay,  as  his  fortunes  rose  or 
fell  on  successive  evenings,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  comic 
dramatist's  task  will  become  apparent. 

Ample  evidence  of  these  influences  is  to  be  found  in 
Goldoni's  plays.  Their  name  is  legion,  and  few  indeed  are 
there  amongst  them  which  do  not  bear  traces  of  this  rapidity 
of  production.  Repetition  marks  more  or  less  every  page. 
Here  and  there,  the  result  is  to  bring  into  greater  prominence 
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NoiDo  fc^uturti  in  a  chamctor,  but,  on  the  other  hAndi  thin 
duiKirAhundAnce  of  matter  weAkenii  the  good  quAlitieM  of  the 
piertip  makeR  itn  outline  Appear  indiNtlnct,  And  rendeni  it« 
p(*ruNAl  A  dull  And  weurlNonie  operation.  Hin  comedieN  Are 
HAturally  very  une(|UA)  in  rrgard  to  their  merit.  Out  of  the 
twenty-four  **  Hclticted  ones,'*  three  or  four  may  be  set  ApArt 
AN  good.  AmongHt  thene,  "Tlie  LocAndierA,"  And  "The 
Cunning  Widow,"  Although  they  both  treat  the  HAme  subject 
in  A  manner  very  Ninnlar,  should  be  included.  The  renmining 
twenty,  in  spite  of  some  (jualitieH  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked, can  S(!arcely  be  ranked  otiierwise  than  ai  second-rate. 
In  many  of  them  there  is  little  besides  a  succession  of  short 
diAlogues,  for  the  nmst  part  unrelieved  by  Amusing  incidents 
or  skilfully-[)repared  sur|)ri»ie8,  The  personages,  especially 
in  the  first  and  second  acts,  appear,  talk,  and  disappear  again, 
And  yet  the  plot  seems  to  have  scarc^ely  advantUHl.  Some- 
times their  conversation  will  ccmtain  a  criticism  of  the  numners 
And  customs  of  the  day,  cou(;hed  in  language  surtu'iently 
veiled  to  make  it  acceptable,  sometimes  the  pathetic  chord 
is  touched  in  a  c()mpariN(m  between  Venetians  and  foreigners, 
or  an  appeal  is  introduced  to  stir  up  the  sympathy  of  the 
spectators  in  favour  of  the  author  And  his  plays,  tieyond 
this,  what  they  say  is  plain  and  straightforward  nay,  it  is 
often  renmrkably  true  to  Nature,  and  yet  it  is  not  comedy  an 
the  word  is  understood  in  Tranche  and  Kngland.  PerhapN 
the  most  notable  feature  of  the  whole  is  the  absence  of  wit. 
No  doubt  this  was  mainly  due  to  a  nAturAl  deficiency  of  it  in 
the  playwright,  but  to  a  slight  extent  It  may  be  explained  an 
A  reacticm  against  the  extrAvagant  antitheses  of  the  school  of 
Marini.  Whatever  its  cause  may  have  been,  taken  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  deln^t  of  repetition  alreAdy  referred  to,  U 
Accounts  for  the  want  of  success  which  his  plays  havo  mrt 
with  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  country,  Yet  (loldcmi's 
personages  are  a  wonderful  collection  for  other  reasons  than 
their  numericAl  strength.  He  pressed  them  Into  his  service 
usually  to  meet  an  emcrgeru'y,  but  they  are  not  on  thAt 
Account  mere  fantastical  creations.  With  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion they  have  been  taken  fVom  real  life.  Their  language  i« 
precisely  that  of  the  street  corner,  the  inn,  the  drawing-roumi 
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or  the  cafij,  as  the  case  may  be.  Vulgar,  trivial,  brutal,  or 
whimsical,  it  is  reproduced  without  any  modification,  without 
any  added  lustre.  He  has  been  termed  the  artist  of  Nature. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  two  words  exclude  one  another. 
Above  all  things  he  was  a  faithful  portrayer  of  Nature,  but  he 
neglected  Art  in  the  narrower  and  more  special  sense  of  the 
word.  His  .personages  are  more  realistic  than  those  of 
Moliire,  but  they  do  not  move  us  as  deeply.  The  true  artist 
transforms  his  subject,  in  order  to  bring  into  relief  certain 
characteristics.  He  remodels  Nature,  so  to  speak,  in  order 
to  show  her  weak  points  and  eccentricities.  This  is  what 
Goldoni  never  did.  His  allegiance  to  technical  rules,  though 
not  absolute,  was  enough  to  satisfy  the  critics  of  his  time. 
He  believed  in  the  utility  of  the  three  unities,  and  like  so 
many  other  great  men,  having  submitted  his  genius  to  this 
restraint,  he  continued  to  be  classical  to  the  end.  What  he 
most  wanted  was  free,  independent,  healthy  criticism  in  the 
place  of  the  partisan  attacks  and  undisguised  enmity  of  his 
rivals.  Public  opinion  was  of  some  aid  to  him  in  judging 
the  merit  of  his  works,  but  it  was  not  a  sure  criterion.  In 
Italy  men  and  women  take  their  theatrical  pleasures  with 
greater  complacency  ai|{L  indifference  than  is  the  case  in 
France  and  England.  With  us,  excluding  the  roaring  farce 
and  things  of  a  similar  character,  the  spectator  is  present  to 
study  or  to  criticise  the  piece,  whereas,  south  of  the  Alps,  he 
goes  as  a  rule  merely  to  amuse  himself  and  to  pass  the  time. 
In  other  branches  of  literature  also,  the  Southern  races  find 
interest  in  things  which  to  English  readers  would  appear 
insipid  and  empty.  Goldoni  was  as  prone  to  this  easy 
contentment  as  any  of  his  countrymen.  His  very  facility  in 
composing  was  prejudicial  to  the  development  of  his  genius. 
But  his  services  to  the  drama  of  his  country  should  not  be 
under-estimated.  They  may  be  measured  by  the  difference 
between  the  state  in  which  he  found  it,  and  that  to  which  he 
raised  it  in  his  successful  moments.  Indeed,  before  his 
time,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  existed.  Nor  should 
the  obstacles  be  forgotten,  which,  as  a  reformer,  he  had  to 
overcome.  What  he  might  have  done  if— well,  that  is  a 
problem  we  prefer  to  leave  to  others. 
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Italy's  great  dramfttlst,  like  hi«  predecessor  and  country- 
man,  still  greater  in  the  domftin  of  epic  poetry,  occupies  a 
place  apart  in  the  history  of  his  country's  literature,  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  classify  him  amongst  any  group  of 
writers.  In  his  works,  until  you  know  the  character  and 
aspirations  of  the  author,  there  is,  in  spite  of  the  over- 
wrought heat  which  pervades  them — nay,  perhaps  because 
of  this,  much  that  perplexes,  astounds,  and  even  repels. 
The  reader,  who  comes  thus  unprovided  to  the  perusal 
or  representation  of  one  of  his  tragedies,  resembles  a 
benighted  traveller  of  the  feudal  times,  who  having  passed 
the  drawbridge  of  some  forbidding  castle,  suddenly  finds 
himself  exposed  to  a  hundred  confusing  and  alarming 
Influences,  The  very  verses  sound  here  and  there  in 
their  harshness  like  the  grating  or  clanking  of  iron  when 
it  is  moved,  and  every  line  seems  to  breathe  forth  the 
imminence  of  a  catastrophe.  But  become  acquainted  with 
the  poet,  discover  the  motive  power  which  has  brought 
into  action  and  opposition  the  emperor  and  the  slave, 
the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed,  which  passes  in  review 
donjons,  chains,  torture,  brutal  force,  plots,  deceit,  all  the 
accompaniments  of  tyranny  and  all  its  consequences,  and 
the  plays  of  Alflerl  will  appear  in  their  true  light,  as  the 
pleadings  of  a  parliamentary  orator  at  a  time  when  parlia- 
ments in  the  modern  senne  did  not  yet  exist,  and  when 
the  stage  was  the  only  free  tribune;  as  the  orations  of  a 
Kossuth,  born  before  the  hour  of  liberty  had  struck,  or 
of  a  Mirabeau,  transported  from  the  heat  and  excitement 
of  the  French  Revolution  Into  the  calm  atmosphere  of 
solitary  exile.     Then,  too,  It  will  be  easier  to  understand 
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tn  the  house  of  his  stcpfathcfi  Alfleri  led  for  some  time  a 
happy  life,  due  in  no  smalt  degree  to  the  former's  kind  and 
considerate  manner  towards  him.  One  incident  only,  the 
departure  of  his  own  sister,  Julia,  for  a  convent,  seems  to 
have  seriously  troubled  the  even  tenor  of  his  existence. 
But  if  domestic  felicity  reigned  supreme  in  that  household) 
now  reduced  to  three  members,  its  jiovercignty  was  shared 
by  ignorance.  Neither  the  chevalier,  Giacinto,  nor  the 
Countess  possessed  anything  in  the  way  of  knowledge,  nor 
does  the  want  of  it  appear  to  have  been  felt  by  them.  It 
was  the  custom  in  those  days  to  look  upon  research  of  all 
kinds  as  a  thing  to  be  despised  rather  than  indulged  in,  and 
they  reconciled  themselves  to  their  condition  with  perfect 
complacency,  repeating  "  a  gentleman  ought  not  to  become 
a  doctor,^'  until  the  saying  gradually  acquired  in  their  minds 
the  force  of  a  proverb.  Scarcely  more  than  their  equal  in 
this  respect  was  the  worthy  priest  whom  they  chose  for  the 
education  of  their  son.  The  good  Ivaldi,  as  the  poet  calls 
him,  was  just  able  to  teach  his  pupil  to  count,  to  write,  and 
to  explain  the  lives  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  or  the  fables  of 
Phacdrus,  and  that  was  all.  When  the  boy  had  reached  his 
ninth  year,  he  knew  probably  as  much  and  perhaps  a  little 
more  than  his  master,  yet  he  showed  but  little  inclination 
towards  learning,  and  gave  no  promise  of  what  was  to  come 
in  after-life. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  character  seems  quite  early  to 
have  taken  that  form  which  distinguished  it  afterwards 
when  he  arrived  at  manhood.  He  was  but  eight  years  oldt 
when  one  day  in  a  fit  of  melancholy,  and  led  by  one  knows 
not  what  childish  fancy,  he  descended  into  a  courtyard 
overgrown  with  weeds,  and  having  heard  that  amongst  them 
there  was  a  poisonous  one  called  hentlock,  began  to  stuflf 
handful  af^er  handful  into  his  mouth,  and  to  chew  it  until  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  swallow  it.  Luckily  the  plant  in 
question  was  not  amongst  those  he  plucked,  and  vomiting, 
together  with  somewhat  severe  intestinal  pain,  was  the  only 
result.  Years  after,  when  he  had  grown  to  be  a  man,  in  a 
similar  state  nf  despondency,  he  nearly  cut  short  his  career 
by  withdrawing  a  bandage  from  an  open  wound)  and  but 
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for  the  watchfulness  of  his  servant,  might  have  bled  to 
death.  As  a  rule,  his  vivacity  remained  hidden  under  a 
quiet  and  taciturn  exterior,  but  occasionally  he  would 
become  petulant  and  extremely  talkative.  Gentle  and 
obedient  to  lessons,  inculcated  with  kindness,  timid  to 
excess,  he  was  singularly  difficult  to  govern  by  force,  and 
was  possessed  of  the  most  extreme  tenacity  of  purpose ;  so 
that  once  having  formed  a  resolution,  neither  fear,  nor 
shame,  nor  any  moral  or  physical  feeling  could  destroy  the 
effect  of  his  determination.  For  some  childish  dehnquency 
his  mother  and  preceptor  had  condemned  him  to  pay  a 
visit  to  a  neighbouring  church  with  a  sort  of  net  on  his 
head,  used  by  him  as  a  nightcap.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  painful  to  a  child  of  his  sensibility.  A  sleepless 
night  preceded  the  day  of  his  penance.  When  the  fatal 
moment  arrived,  he  attempted  resistance,  but  overpowered 
by  his  mentors,  or  tormentors  as  some  might  be  disposed  to 
call  them,  he  was  conducted  with  his  eyes  tightly  shut  to 
the  sacred  edifice.  When  the  punishment  was  over,  it 
resulted  in  an  illness  which  lasted  several  days,  and  his 
mother  was  obliged  to  recognise  that  she  had  succeeded, 
not  in  bending  her  son's  will,  but  in  breaking  it,  at  a  cost 
which  rendered  the  repetition  of  such  measures  undesirable. 

A  change,  however,  was  shortly  about  to  take  place  in 
the  boy's  fortunes.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  his  uncle, 
Pellegrino  AlReri,  had  become  his  guardian,  and  wishing  to 
do  something  for  him,  perhaps,  too,  considering  that  the 
priestly  tunic  and  the  petticoat  were  not  an  ideal  form  of 
tutelage  for  one  of  his  temperament,  he  decided  that  his 
ward  should  be  sent  to  the  academy  in  Turin.  The 
Countess  Alfieri  was  soon  induced  to  agree  to  this,  though 
not  without  a  keen  sense  of  the  sacrifice  she  was  making ; 
so  Alfieri  left  home,  and  the  effect  of  parting,  for  it  cost  him 
an  effort,  was  soon  dissipated  under  the  exhilarating  influence 
of  a  rapid  drive  in  a  post-chaise,  which,  after  several  days  of 
travelling,  finally  set  him  down  at  his  uncle's  door,  in  the 
capital  of  Northern  Italy. 

The  institution,  of  which  he  then  became  a  member,  was 
that  to  which  the  aristocracy  of  the  kingdom  sent  their  sons. 
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whilst  amongst  them  were  also  to  be  found  English  and 
Russian  boys,  and  others  of  foreign  origin.  These,  and  the 
pages  of  the  court,  together  with  a  few  other  privileged 
scholars,  formed  a  class,  or  rather  a  division  by  themselves, 
and  so  exceptionally  favoured  do  they  seem  to  have  been, 
that  the  only  rule  to  which  they  were  subjected,  was  that 
of  retiring  to  their  rooms  at  midnight  On  the  other 
hand,  the  discipline  was  very  severe  amongst  the  rest  of  the 
pupils,  of  whom  Alfieri  was  one,  and  ho  and  his  comrades 
of^en  envied  their  more  fortunate  brethren  on  the  frequent 
occasions  when  they  came  in  contact  with  them.  When 
ho  first  took  his  place  upon  the  benches  of  the  cstablish- 
mcnt,  he  was  judged  already  sufficiently  advanced  to  enter 
the  fourth  class,  whence  he  was  soon  afterwards  promoted 
to  the  third,  and  in  due  time  to  those  of  rhetoric  and 
philosophy.  That  he  knew  and  learnt  very  little  during 
that  period,  he  candidly  avows,  hut  he  was  reconciled  to 
this  condition  by  the  fact  that  his  schoolfellows,  for  the 
most  part,  were  still  more  ignorant,  whilst  the  priests,  tlieir 
instructors,  only  differed  from  them  in  this  respect  by  a 
degree  or  two.  However,  in  justice  to  them,  it  should  Ih? 
mentioned  that  their  knowledge  of  Latin  was  of  a  more 
practical  nature  than  that  possessed  by  most  English  school* 
masters  of  to-day,  for  they  could  speak  it  as  well  as  write  it  : 
indeed  their  teaching  was  done  to  a  great  extent  in  that 
language. 

As  may  be  supposed,  if  Alfleri  distinguished  himsoH 
under  such  unpropitious  circumstances,  it  was  not  owing 
to  any  love  of  learning  which  he  had  acquired,  but  to  a 
feeling  of  rivalry  caused  by  a  comparison  of  his  own  powers 
with  those  of  others.  One  boy,  a  nice  fellow  with  some 
talent,  seems  especially  to  have  stirred  up  his  ambition. 
He  could  recite  without  hesitation  or  mistake  some  600 
lines  of  Virgil's  **  Georgics,**  whcrcis,  the  utmost  the  |H>et 
could  then  remember  was  oi\ly  400,  and  that  imi>erfectly. 
But  this  difference  awoke  admiration  rather  than  jealousy 
in  him,  and  in  spite  of  the  blow  to  his  self>csteem,  the  two 
remained  on  terms  of  fViendship.  Meanwhile,  he  had 
already  begun  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  literature  of  his 
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own  country,  and  by  degrees  he  came  to  know  something 
of  Ariosto,  Metastasio,  and  Uoldoni,  all  of  whom  he  enjoyed, 
although  the  first-named,  by  the  frequent  diversions  from 
the  main  thread  of  his  story,  o(\en  tried  his  patience.    These 
pursuits  were  not,  however,  countenanced  by  the  authorities, 
and  it  was  only  by  exchanging  his  Sunday's  dinner,  consist- 
ing of  half  a  fowl,  for  four  weeks  in  succession  with  one  of 
his  companions,  that  he  was  enabled  to  procure  Ariosto's 
works,  and  dive  surreptitiously  into  them  during  play  hours. 
Many  words  and  phrases  were  quite  unintelligible  to  him, 
which  shows  in  what  a  woful  state  of  neglect  his  Italian 
education  had  been  allowed  to  remain.    He  could,  indeed, 
construe  the  **  i^neid  "  with  comi'>arative  ease  and  accuracy, 
but  the  name  of  Tasso  was  one  with  which  he  was  totally 
unacquainted.     During  this  period  his  health  had  been 
unsatisfactory,  probably  owing  to  a  lack  of  exercise,  and 
want  of  good  food.     His  growth  was  stationary,  his  appetite 
deficient,  he  became  the  butt  of  his  schoolfellows*  sarcasms, 
and  thin  and  puny  as  he  was,  he  looked,  as  he  says,  like  a 
flickering  candle,  and  felt  like  a  sick  fowl.    So  he  struggled 
into  his  fourteenth  year,  and  became  a  philosopher,  that  is, 
he  passed  into  the  class  of  philosophy,  although  how  much 
of  the  latter  became  incorporated  in  his  person,  can  only  be 
a  matter  of  doubt.    Be  this  as  it  may,  he  soon  had  an 
opportunity  of  utilising  what  wisdom  he  might  have  ac- 
quired.    His  sister,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  had,  in  consei^uence 
of  a  little  love  aflfair,  which  her  uncle  viewed  with  some 
annoyance,  been  brought  to  Turin,  and  given  over  to  a 
convent  for  safe  keeping.    Thither  Alfteri  was  daily  allowed 
to  repair  and  visit  her.    Many  touching  interviews  took 
place  at  the  grating  which  separated  the  inmates  from  the 
outside  world.    Tears  of  real  emotion  were  shed  by  him, 
and  he  comforted  her  with  the  assurance  that  their  uncle 
would    eventually  consent  to  the  proposed  union.      But 
Pellegrino  Alfieri  remained  unmoved,  and  Time  soon  worked 
one  of  its  wonted  cures. 

When  Alfieri  was  in  his  fifteenth  year,  his  uncle  died,  and 
at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  laws  of  Piedmont,  he 
became  master  of  his  fortune,  so  far  at  least  as  concerned 
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the  fVee  dlspoBttl  nf  his  fpvcti\ie.  Ite  also  pftHsed  Into  ttif> 
upppr  of  the  thtrt*  dtvtsioiift  of  the  ttrftdphiy,  A  ttinmh*« 
cortohthg  chtthleK  him  to  fiidsetit  himself  surressfUlly  ttt  thn 
eKttmltmtioii  of  Mrtstef  of  AHs,  tttid  httvliig  nlveH  the  ttuthnt i- 
tles  this  pnnif  of  his  tttpttt  Ity,  he  hedged  them  to  coiisldrr 
his  Aversion  to  the  study  of  kw,  whit'h  he  had  then  jimt 
begttti,  ttiid  tiot  to  Ihftlst  oti  his  pui-suin^  It,  This  demrthd 
WAS  duly  welghetl,  Aiid  decided  In  his  fAVout*.  He  was  mm 
AS  ft-ee  AS  hehAd  fomiefly  heeii  under  restmlnt,  And  Ahtionf 
the  first  use  he  hiAde  of  his  newly-Arrjutred  liherty  was  tn 
devote  a  lArgc  proptjrtion  of  his  time  to  equestrlAn  eiieri  l«»n. 
In  It  he  rapidly  became  so  proficient,  tliAt  he  soon  eArnert 
for  himself  the  rcputAllon  of  a  skllftd  And  hreAk-neck  rider* 
A  fame  which  he  upheld  In  mAny  countries  throughout  hl«i 
career, 

Pour  events  of  somewhAt  secondAry  Importance  may  hf» 
briefly  recorded  at  this  strtge,  nAmely,  his  entry  into  th«» 
Army,  his  sister's  marrlAge  with  the  brutAl  Count  (ilAcintti 
di  ('umlAUA,  his  first  love,  And  the  purchAse  of  his  first  horsp. 
Of  l)he  two  lAst,  it  is  difilcult  to  sAy  which  threw  him  intu 
A  stAle  of  Breator  eKclirhient.  11ie  lady,  the  object  of  hl«» 
passion,  was  a  young  brunette,  sister-in-lAW  of  two  of  hi» 
companions,  with  graceful,  winning,  and  possibly  coquettish 
ways.  Awkward  In  her  presence,  melancholy  In  her  absence, 
restless  and  impatient  everywhere,  he  would  wander  about 
All  dAy  in  the  hope  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  her,  Ahme  it 
WAS  never  their  lot  to  be,  but  he  was  deetily  enamoured  of 
her,  and  his  feelings,  though  boyish,  were  not  of  a  purely 
trAnsient  UAture,  As  for  his  steed.  It  was  pure  white,  itnd 
of  great  beauty,  though  inclined  to  be  delicate,  And  the 
pleasure  he  experienced  in  its  possession  soon  induced  him 
to  Add  to  it  others,  until  in  his  stables  he  could  count  no 
fewer  than  eight,  ('arrlages  and  CAbriolets  followed,  and 
Arrayed  in  very  expensive  clothing,  he  became  ere  long  one 
of  the  most  dashing  young  men  of  the  day.  With  thi«» 
new  form  of  life  his  military  service  interfered  but  little, 
being  only  crmipulsory  twice  a  ye^r.  Indeed,  there  was  no 
moderating  influence  to  guide  or  check  him  In  his  cotirse, 
except  A  desire  not  to  outdo  his  comrades  atid  acr}UA(ntAtie^i, 
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or  Qverawo  them  with  the  elegance  of  his  coatumea  or 
vehicles,  a  desire  which  shows  how  innate  in  him  was  that 
love  of  equality  and  other  democratical  principles  of  which 
he  afterwards  became  so  pre-eminently  the  mouthpiece. 

Amidst,  and  in  spite  of  all  these  diversions,  he  was  ill  at 
ease.  His  restless  activity  made  him  yearn  for  some  novelty. 
Travelling  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  only  means  of  satisfying 
his  craving,  and  to  it,  with  his  customary  ardour,  he  betook 
himself.  Having  already  made  the  aquaintance  of  a  rather 
more  than  m!ddle*aged  Englishman,  who  was  acting  as  tutor 
to  two  young  foreigners,  one  a  Dutchman,  the  other  a  Belgian, 
he  persuaded  them  to  allow  him  to  join  them.  But  in  addition 
to  their  consent,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  that  of  the  King, 
who  made  his  sovereignty  felt  even  in  the  family  matters  of 
his  nobles.  After  a  considerable  show  of  submission  and 
abjectness  on  the  part  of  the  petitioner,  the  royal  permission 
was  at  last  granted  through  one  of  the  ministers.  This  news 
was  the  signal  for  their  departure,  and  with  Francesco  Elia, 
his  valet,  formerly  in  the  service  of  his  uncle,  trotting  before 
them  as  guide,  and  other  servants  following  them,  the  little 
party  was  soon  on  its  way  to  Milan,  To  Alfieri  nothing  in 
that  city  seemed  worth  a  second  thought.  The  cathedral 
was  scarcely  examined  ji  the  signature  of  Petrarch,  for  whom 
he  afterwards  had  so  great  an  admiration,  was  handed  back 
by  him  to  the  official  of  the  Ambrosian  Library  with  careless 
hidifference.  He  was  then  about  seventeen  years  of  age ; 
he  spoke  French  ]  he  wrote  it  ]  he  heard  it  on  all  sides  in 
the  houses  which  he  frequented. 

Rapidly  he  journeyed  on,  through  Bologna,  Piacenxa, 
Parma,  Modena,  until  he  came  to  Florence,  where  he 
paused  to  ponder  on  the  tomb  of  Michel  Angelo,  whose 
name  had  been  rendei'ed  familiar  to  him  by  the  enthusiastic 
descriptions  of  his  cousin,  Benedetto  AlHeri,  architect  to  the 
King  of  Savoy.  During  a  stay  of  about  a  month  in  the 
Tuscan  capital,  he  aquired  a  smattering  of  English,  preferring 
to  speak  any  language  rather  than  his  own.  Everything 
Italian  was  distasteful  to  him,  since  already  in  his  eyes  it 
bore  the  stamp  of  servitude  and  decadence,  Leaving 
Florence  behind  him,  he  passed  on  to  Prato,  Pistoia,  Lucca, 
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IMsAi  LIvorno,  and  thence  to  Rome  and  Naploi.  Amon|t 
the  HiKhtH  which  he  met  with  in  thene  citioMf  the  Neapolitan 
Carnival  left  him  sad  and  gloomy ;  the  contemplation  of  St 
Peter's  won  from  him  a  certain  deforce  of  admiration,  whilst 
the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa  and  the  Ocean  at  Livorno  moved 
him  deeply.  But  in  all  this  the  feeling  which  predominated 
was  one  of  ennm  and  rcHtlcsHncss.  Even  the  company  of 
his  fellow-travellers  began  to  wcnry  him,  and  having 
petitioned  the  King,  through  the  Count  di  Rivera,  Sardinian 
Ambassador  at  the  Papal  Court,  ho  received  permission  to 
proceed  alone,  for  the  space  of  a  year,  to  France,  Holland, 
and  Kng)and. 

Alflcri  was  extreme  in  most  things.  Until  now  ho  had 
given  himself  up  to  an  almost  boundless  prodigality.  Ho  was 
al)out  to  pass  for  a  brief  period  to  an  excess  of  economy, 
approaching  painfully  near  to  avarice.  This  change  was 
caused  by  the  fact  that  his  guardian  had  strictly  limited  the 
sums  at  his  disposal  for  his  travels  in  France  and  ICngland, 
and  as  In  these  countries  he  expected  to  have  even  greater 
need  of  money  than  formerly,  ho  proceeded  to  reduce  in 
turn  each  item  of  his  expenditure.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
dlsbursfll  of  gratuities,  ho  no  longer  visited  any  of  the 
curiosities  of  Rome.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  neglect  the 
payment  of  his  faithful  Ella's  wages,  until  the  lattcr's 
remonstrances  forced  him  to  see  tho  injustice  of  his  be* 
haviour.  I)ut  ho  only  abandoned  this  lino  of  conduct  when 
he  had  experienced  some  of  its  consequences.  He  was 
then  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Venice,  and  as  the 
ordinary  post  seemed  a  matter  of  considerable  expense,  he 
decided  to  pursue  his  journey  in  the  saddlo.  So  we  see 
him  mounted  on  an  old  hack,  counting  on  his  Angers  the 
money  ho  would  savo  each  day,  and  cursing  overy  now  and 
then  his  horse's  habit  of  stumbling,  which  de(*lared  itscll 
with  such  increasing  fre()uency,  that  ho  was  fain  at  last  to 
dismount  and  proceed  on  foot.  Two  or  three  days  of  this 
mode  of  travelling,  which  partook  for  him  of  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  pilgrimage  and  a  penance,  proved  enough,  and 
ho  decided  that  cost  what  it  might,  economy  must  give 
place  to  ease  and  swiftncHS. 
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Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Marseilles,  he  had  several 
opportunities  of  judging  and  appreciating  the  qualities  and 
defects  of  French  playwrights  and  actors.  Interest  in  them 
had  been  awakened  in  him  on  one  or  two  occasions  in  the 
cities  of  his  native  country.  Now  that  he  had  crossed  the 
border  it  received  a  fresh  stimulus,  though  as  yet  he  had 
no  thought  whatever  of  writing  for  the  theatre,  being  quite 
satisfied  with  the  part  of  a  spectator  and  critic.  Even  this 
occupation  only  half  pleased  him,  and  annoyed  at  the  pro- 
minence given  to  secondary  personages,  or  wearied  by  the 
uniformity  of  the  Alexandrians  with  their  ever-recurring 
mechanical  hemistich,  he  would  often  leave  before  the 
curtain  fell.  French  itself  with  its  nasal  sounds  was  un- 
pleasant  to  his  ear,  and  the  sight  of  French  men  and  women 
pointing  their  lips  to  pronounce  the  m,  irresistibly  suggested 
to  him  that  of  people  blowing  on  their  soup  to  cool  it.  At 
Paris  he  was  presented  to  Louis  XV.,  who  measured  him 
'  from  head  to  foot  with  his  habitual  indifference.  7'hence 
he  journeyed  to  London  in  the  company  of  his  countryman, 
the  Prince  of  Masserano,  who  was  ten  years  his  senior. 
After  several  weeks  passed  in  society,  he  sought  fresh 
diversions,  and  one  of  his  vagaries  was  to  act  as  the  Jehu 
of  his  friend,  a  post  for  which  his  temperament  admirably 
qualified  him,  although  on  one  or  two  occasions  it  brought 
him  into  boisterous  company. 

Holland  was  the  next  country  to  which  he  turned  for 
change  of  scene,  and  for  a  short  time  he  settled  at  the 
Hague.  There  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Don  Joseph 
d'Acunha  and  of  a  lady,  the  young  and  beautiful  wife  of  a 
man  of  wealth  and  position,  son  of  the  Governor  of  Batavia. 
To  the  former  he  became  united  by  ties  of  mutual  regard 
and  solid  friendship,  to  the  latter  by  the  bonds  of  passion  and 
illicit  love.  She  appears  to  have  been  equally  taken  with 
him,  and  was  at  no  pains  to  hide  it.  They  saw  one  another 
frequently,  both  at  the  Hague  and  at  Spa,  whither  he  had 
followed  her.  The  husband  then  \ttt  for  Switzerland, 
whilst  his  wife  went  to  her  mother  in  the  country.  But 
she  soon  reappeared,  and  they  were  again  together.  The 
thought  of  an  inevitable  and  speedy  separation,  however, 

2d 
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hung  over  them  continually,  and  one  morning  Alflerl 
received  a  note  from  her,  apprising  him  of  her  departure,  in 
consequence  of  orders  from  her  husband  D'Acunha,  who 
was  the  bearer  of  this  intelligence,  did  his  best  to  console 
him.  He  had  already  rendered  him  excellent  service  by  the 
wisdom  of  his  counsels,  making  him  feel  and  regret  His 
ignorance  of  Italian  classics.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
his  advice  was  of  little  avail.  Alflerl  became  melancholy 
and  ill,  and  as  his  state  at  length  inspired  his  friend  with 
some  alarm,  a  doctor  was  sent  for,  who  bled  him.  It  was 
then  that,  lying  in  his  closely  curtained  bed,  in  a  flt  of  utter 
dcRpondency,  he  unfastened  the  bandage,  expecting  to  bleed 
to  death.  Elia's  vigilance,  however,  prevented  this,  and  he 
was  persuaded  to  remove  to  the  rooms  of  d'Acunha,  who 
watched  him  closely,  and  as  soon  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  suggested  his  return  to  Italy. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1768,  the  nineteenth  of  his 
life,  he  went  to  stay  for  a  period  of  about  six  weeks  with 
his  sister  at  Cumiana.  With  him  he  had  wisely  brought 
a  box  of  books,  amongst  which  were  the  works  of  some 
French  philosophers  and  a  copy  of  Plutarch's  "Lives." 
The  latter  volume  must  be  looked  on  as  the  primary  source 
of  inspiration  of  his  plays.  In  it  he  was  first  led  to 
compare  the  mighty  Italy  of  the  past  with  the  enslaved 
and  moribund  country  of  his  day.  When  reading  it,  such 
were  his  transports  of  rage  and  grief,  that  any  one  would 
have  taken  him,  he  informs  us,  for  a  raving  maniac. 
Rapidly  he  had  begun  to  think  and  moralise  on  men  and 
things  in  general,  and  one  of  the  flrst  consequences  of  this 
was  the  development  in  him  of  a  hatred  of  every  species  of 
tyranny,  which  soon  attained  a  degree  of  the  utmost 
intensity.  When,  in  the  following  year.  Journeying  through 
Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Austria,  he  came  to  St 
Petersburg,  nothing  would  induce  him  to  be  presented  to 
Catherine  IL,  whose  hand  he  held  to  be  stained  with  her 
husband's  blood. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  climax  of  what  may  be 
called  the  "  Sturm  und  Drang "  period  of  his  life.  If  his 
mind  had  become  more  matured,  his  passions,  on  the  other 
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hand,  had  lost  nothing  of  their  intensity.  During  his  first 
stay  in  London,  he  had  come  to  know  the  wife  of  Lord 
Ligonier,  and  had  already  become  slightly  attached  to  her. 
On  his  return  he  renewed  acquaintance  with  her,  and  saw 
her  on  many  occasions  in  society.  Gradually  the  old 
feeling  came  back,  and  consumed  him  with  the  most 
indescribable  fury.  Law,  justice,  conscience,  prudence, 
everything  which  lay  in  his  path  was  ruthlessly  brushed 
aside.  Though  suffering  from  a  broken  collar-bone,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  engage  Lord  Ligonier  in  duel,  or  refrain  from 
pursuing  his  mad  course  of  courtship.  At  last  the  scandal 
burst.  All  the  details  of  the  affair,  his  interviews  with  the 
lady  in  town,  his  clandestine  admission  to  her  rooms  in  the 
country,  together  with  the  name  of  the  inn  at  which  he  left 
his  horse,  the  challenge  and  encounter  in  Green  Park,  were 
known,  and  to  his  unfathomable  astonishment  he  saw,  on 
taking  up  one  of  the  daily  papers,  his  own  name  coupled 
with  that  of  one  of  Lord  Ligonier's  menials  as  a  co- 
respondent in  the  affair.  Blind  rage  and  still  blinder  love 
consumed  him  and  struggled  for  mastery.  For  three 
weeks  he  was  unable  to  effect  a  separation,  which  he,  never- 
theless, foresaw  to  be  inevitable.  At  length  he  mastered 
himself  sufficiently  to  take  this  step,  yet  the  condition  of  his 
mind  was  still  one  of  turbulent  ebullition,  and  when  his 
passion  finally  subsided,  it  left  behind  it  a  seared  scar  like 
the  traces  of  volcanic  eruption  which  remain  long  after  the 
period  of  activity. 

A  journey  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  his  trusty  friend,  the  good  Abbot  Calusoi 
the  study  of  Dante,  Tasso,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and 
Machiavelli  were  the  antidotes  which  he  took  against  the 
poison  which  had  entered  into  his  soul.  Solitude  and 
silence  were  most  agreeable  to  him,  and  yet  their  influence 
was  but  palliative.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  again  came 
amongst  many  of  his  comrades  at  the  Academy,  and 
together  they  formed  a  club,  with  the  sole  aim  of  amusing 
themselves  and  passing  the  time  pleasantly.  Now  and 
again  they  would  hold  a  so-called  literary  meeting,  at  which 
a  few  verses  in  very  indifferent  French,  purporting  to  be 
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Miwf^n  on  well  kht)Wh  |miMiM»gt?A|  y<t}\v  \v\m\  amUiit  \mi\ 
tippl(^u>tr  Mn\  m  riAMintton.    h\  ihr^p  oOoHh  AltWH  ttrt^mR  )u 

rttvnrd  hlft  tti^ti<|Uilli(y  uf  lultul  t^(<  ii)  lio  »g<^in  tMi  tlir^  imihl 
of  Inmnii  t^»     l''t»i  ft  tt^int  lliim  hp  Trll  (lo>*prittlrly  in  \mpt 

Thr  Imly  who  hrld  WWw  Uum  mUtnttllml  tor  rttihor  Ipm 
lh«n  two  yrttin  wwtt  hiw  hnnlor  by  hcttily  tt  dp<*tttW»  of  jiooU 
hlHh  tout  ron!^itlrirthlr  hcnulVi  tml  with  Kttio  irput^lioii  to 
h»«»n.  Ilrr  mlvrtiUTW*  hvt  itllrht?i*w,  ttiul  the  tmi  thrtt  nhp 
Itvrtt  oniiot^ltt*  to  hihi,  ftll  tphdrtt  to  hmko  hb  rrtjitufp  tio 
f»tt«»y  OOP.  Yoti  tthhouijh  l^^*  hrirthip  tthsohitrly  rhulttvptl  by 
hpp  tth  wimI  wilp«j,  hU  imtuip  iplmllpd  tt^ttini^t  \\\\n  hrtvlHMlp, 
ttiul  ttt  our  lihip  thp  Miu^^Ip  brlwrrh  hl^  ttftoUUMi  f(«i*  hrp 
Aod  hi^  \vM\v{\  fof  thi(4  h)Vt>  Imi  i^hit?  i^o  ttUroiPi  tht^t  \\p  ytf\n 
\^\\^\{M  lllnmlly  At  the  |uMht  of  dn^th,  nmvuUioh^  tihd 
voiuhlh^  httvht^  srt  ht.  Vutopy,  howc?vt»f|  \\\  {\\k>  piuI. 
ttftpi'  many  tmrknlivUniih,  Wtts  the  outcome  of  thp»e  pltVirt«i. 
I*rihttp«  thin  fcsvilt  would  not  Imvp  broii  m»  suppiUIv 
tttlAinrd  h»(l  hn  not  hit  upoo  tho  dpvirp  of  titpfglnis  Win  own 
prt«?«»lou  \\\  ttmt  of  ttoothpi*.  The  iPttipdy  ho  ftppltptt,  ttftrt 
lirtvlhg  IgiHiinlMiorf^ly  frtilpil  to  two  hlmMf»  oot  ooly 
({Avp  him  h^rk  hiH  lihrtty,  Intt  rotuUirtod  htm  io  ft^iop  mm\ 
hnmoHf^lity. 

WhtUt  wt^tehlhn  t^t  thp  bpdnldp  of  thp  Indy  duHh|t  fi^ii 
IllnnM,  hp  hml  nmui^pd  htmMf  by  nkpU^hihg  thp  pUhofA 
tirt^ndy,  In  thp  hour  of  hln  frprhtttiup  thl^i  M^  trtom 
bf^rk  to  ht»  mimt,  Aiul  hp  dptpiminpd  to  < onttiuip  thp  uo 
iMiinplplml  work*  Kprtiln^  hl»i  m\\\  wprtknpw,  1\p  cttllpil  bi« 
hptvrtfil,  Imtlp  him  tHit  olt  hih  httti-  no  \^^  to  fpiulpv  him  uont 
fo)  MiiUMy,  Um\  himnplf  bouiut  with  omp  t^im  to  bin  pbiiir« 
»iul  tlu'M,  Willi  thp  i^iit  of  i^mmttmrn  m{\  dii  tiotmilp^  mi 
dowo  to  compo^P  A  tirt^pdy  ttiut  ('ommty»  both  of  wblih 
wpin  plttycil  oil  Jtmp  in,  tyyj^.  In  ohIpi  to  mttkp  bin 
ruptutptho  motp  rom|»lp(p  ttml  inpiupdittbtp,  hp  nppPAiTil  At 
A  publtp  Ull  (tinj^uinpit  An  Apittlo,  Alul  with  thp  lyip  th  bin 

bAiuli  in  nom^  nAtitlt  aI  vpinpn  of  bin  pompoialtioH,  ikavp  to 
thp  wtitUI  thp  nU^\y  of  bin  lovp, 

A  opw  ppilod  in  bin  llfp  now  bpjsinn,  a  ppflotl  ol  wotk 
Atmont  An  ipntlpnn  And  (lAnoionAtp  in  ttn  WAy  ah  thp  ycHir<i 
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of  amusement  and  dissipation  which  prtn  cdcd  it.  Ho  was 
now  twenty-seven.  He  had  turned  his  back  on  most  of  the 
pleasures  and  follies  of  his  youth.  He  had  gone  forth  from 
the  gay  city  of  Turin  to  the  cold  mountains  of  Piedmont. 
If  henceforth  love  still  preserves  its  place  in  the  story  of 
his  acts,  it  is  no  longer  as  the  furious,  raging  imssion  of  the 
past,  but  as  a  sentiment  more  akin  to  that  of  Dante  for  his 
Beatrice,  a  sentiment  which,  after  having  gone  through 
the  fire,  had  become  purified,  inspired  by  a  woman  who 
looked  not  at  his  rank,  or  his  person,  or  his  wealth,  but  at 
his  lofty  purpovse  and  noble  ideal.  This  love  may  have  an 
autumnal  tinge  about  it,  but  together  with  it  will  come  the 
harvest  and  the  fruit-gathering. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  nature  of  his  undertaking, 
and  his  courage  in  not  shrinking  from  it  will  come  more 
prominently  into  view.  He  was  already  half-way  on  the 
road  of  life.  French  was  still  the  language  in  which  his 
thoughts  presented  themselves  most  easily.  His  knowledge 
of  the  Italian  of  Tuscany  was  imperfect.  A  few  years 
previous  to  I77S»  be  had  been  unable  to  read  and  undc^ 
stand  his  native  idiom.  Of  its  gramm&r  and  versification 
he  knew  next  to  nothing.  He  had  no  real  experience  of 
the  theatre,  and  no  models  to  guide  him  except  the  plays  of 
Racine  and  Corneille,  which  were  little  to  his  taste.  He 
had  already  made  one  attempt,  and  had  cut  a  poor  Agure, 
for  although  the  public  had  been  sympathetically  disposed 
towards  him,  he  was  not  deceived  as  to  the  true  character 
of  his  first  productions.  He  was  well  aware  that  if  he  were 
to  succeed,  he  must  begin  everything  again,  humbly,  at  the 
lowest  step  of  the  ladder,  and  work  with  untiring  «cal  and 
patience.  The  fact,  too,  was  patent  to  him  that,  if  he  once 
embarked  upon  that  sea,  his  will  and  determination  would 
force  him  to  sail  on  in  the  teeth  of  all  obstacles,  until  he 
should  either  come  safely  to  port  on  the  other  side,  or  break 
himself  and  his  craft  upon  the  rocks.  All  this  was  clear  to 
him,  but  he  did  not  hesitate. 

Not  long  before  he  took  this  resolution,  Alflcri  had  been 
occupied  with  two  pieces,  entitled,  "  Philippe  "  and  "  Poli- 
nice/'  the  former  drawn  from  the  novel  **  Don  Carlos, '*  by  St 
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Keul,    lies  now  took  ihtsin  in  Imnd  a  i^c^f  iJiid  timei  And  from 
tht)  Kinnch  in  which  thtiy  had  beon  writti^ni  \\t  Uamhicd 
thtfiu  int(j  Ilttliiin,    T\w  rt^suU  wah  lUit  tsncourfiging,    'J*hobt«< 
to  whom  ha  mid  thcMn,  ^nd  who  h»d  Approved  of  i\wm  in 
thuir  (jrighml  fonn,  ftukc^d  hiiUi  onts  tiftur  the  othtsr,  wliy  ha 
httd  aU^rt^d  th»  (imrartcr^  to  liurl)  An  tixtent,    Ah  thitt  wah 
by  no  moAnH  hiu  intenlioni  it  may  ha  imaglnt^d  that  he  did 
not  feel  flattt^rtu)  hy  tlie  rt^marka  of  hiu  critics.     A  little 
group  of  fritjodw,  howavnr,  diMUJuragwl  him  to  perttcvere. 
Amongtit  tht^in  wt^ra  tlic^  Ahhot  C'aluHo,  (lountH  St  Kaplutsl 
and  T«na,  logt^ihor  with  l^'atht^r  I'acciaudi,    Alfieri  littteiicd 
with  gmat  dofihty  and  attt^ntion  to  tht^ir  HUggeKtionN,  ra- 
rcignitjing  hiu  induhttuhit^tiH  to  timm,  and  raying  th»t  if  he 
should  (ivt^r  ha  chaavd  au  a  pcmt  of  di»)tincti(in,  it  would  Im 
by  the  grace  of  (lod,  leather  l^acciaudi,  and  C'ount  Tana, 
lit)  had  bcigun  to  utudy  tlie  language  of  Dante,  Putrarch, 
Ta««o,  and  AricjKto,  covt^ring  each  page  of  their  works  with 
clo«tj|y  pai:ked  notea,  'I'lm  ^'Oasian*'  of  (Jwaarotti,  a  poet  then 
living,  waa  alao  on&  of  hia  modula,     A  aonnet  from  hia  pea 
on  the  ♦'  K«pe  of  (janymcde,"  obtained  the  approval  of  Count 
Tana,  and  waa  cjuickly  followed  by  a  aecond,  a  third,  and 
iifterwarda  by  many  othura,    Muanwhile,  hia  activity  in  the 
l\M  of  tragic  poutry  waa  continual.    During  a  atay  at  IMaa 
he  had  re  written  *^  Kilippo,"  and  had  compoaad  a  new  play, 
entitled ''Antigone,"    On  arriving  in  i<'lorence,  whither  Ua 
had  travelled  to  puraue  hia  linguiatic  atudiea,  he  heard  the 
atory  of  the  dtiath  of  Don  Oarc  ia,  killed  by  hia  own  fatht^r 
Coaimo  I,,  and  inunediately  formed  a  plot  of  it,  which  waa 
duvelopml  in  due  time  into  the  tragedy  bearing  the  viciini'a 
name.     A  aimilar  rapidity  of  inapiration  and  (oncrption  ia 
to  be  remarked  in  the  caae  of  hia  maaterpiece,  **  Virginia," 
auggeatml  by  a  peruaal  of  Livy'a  worka,  a  copy  of  wbi<  h 
he  had  borrowed  fn^m  a  prieat  living  at  Herieanna.    Thithtr 
he  had  come  on  horatsbac  k  from  'I'urin,  where  he  had  born 
to  aelcct  an(Hher  atecd.     In  the  diiectiona  which  he  gave 
in  connection  with  thia  jomncy  to  'I'uacany,  them  wab  a 
good  deal  of  worldly  vanity,     llewiahed  to  appear  there, 
not  only  aa  a  poet,  but  aa  a  great  nobleman,  and  for  ihia 
purpoae  he  had  aent  hia  retinue  of  aervanta,  with  hia  huinea, 
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before  him  by  sea.  Their  arrival  it  was  which  interrupted 
him  in  the  elaboration  of  his  tragedy  *'  Virginia." 

For  those  who  neither  write  tragedies  nor  take  part  in 
them,  it  may  yet  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  enter  for  a 
moment  into  the  poet's  workshop,  and  to  see  by  what 
successive  steps  the  finished  article  was  turned  out.  Alfieri's 
method  consisted  of  three  stages :  conceiving,  developing, 
versifying.  Conception  meant  the  distribution  of  the  matter 
into  acts  and  scenes,  fixing  the  number  of  personages,  and 
the  preparation  of  a  summary  of  about  two  pages  relating 
to  the  plot.  Development  is  used  to  indicate  the  writing 
of  the  dialogue  in  prose  with  all  the  fire  and  enthusiasm  of 
which  he  was  capable.  Nothing  was  excluded  in  this 
operation.  If  the  blacksmith's  anvil  be  taken  as  a  simile, 
it  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  beating  of  the  hot  iron, 
which  in  the  case  of  the  great  Italian  dramatist,  was  always 
at  white  heat.  By  versification  we  are  to  understand,  not 
merely  what  the  word  implies,  but,  in  addition,  the  choice 
of  thoughts  and  the  further  development  of  poetical  senti- 
ments. Some  of  his  tragedies  did  not  get  further  than  the 
second  stage.  This  lot  befell  his  *' Charles  I."  as  well  as 
his  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  In  reality  one  might  add  a 
fourth  process  to  those  mentioned,  that  of  reduction,  which 
often  began  when  the  proofs  returned  from  the  printer's 
hands,  but  in  his  case  it  was  so  extensive  and  so  frequently 
repeated  as  to  merit  notice.  Alfieri's  one  aim  was  to  give 
verve  to  his  style,  and  in  order  to  attain  this,  everything 
which  seemed  the  least  superfluous  was  mercilessly  struck 
out. 

Before  going  on  to  Florence,  Alfieri  halted  for  a  while  at 
Siena,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Gori  Candellini, 
who  became  his  intimate  friend,  and  one  day  spoke  to  him 
of  the  plot  of  the  Pazzi  as  matter  for  a  tragedy,  suggesting 
that  he  should  read  Machiavelli's  account  of  it.  This  he 
did,  with  the  twofold  result  that  he  learnt  to  know  and 
appreciate  the  many  qualities  of  that  historian's  style,  and 
found,  in  addition,  the  materials  he  sought.  The  society  he 
freqtiented  in  Siena  consisted  of  about  half  a  dozen  men 
of  taste  and  culture.    To  their  influence  is,  no  doubt,  due 
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in  some  measure  the  rapid  progress  he  made  with  **  Aga- 
memnon," **  Orestes,"  and  "  Virginia."  It  was,  indeed,  with 
considerable  regret  that  he  finally  parted  company  with 
them,  and  set  out  for  the  Tuscan  capital,  where  he  pro- 
posed to  stay  for  about  two  months.  But  in  that  city  there 
lived  a  lady,  young  and  fair,  whose  presence  there  upset  his 
calculations,  and  changed  to  a  great  extent  the  complexion 
of  his  life.  Struck  though  he  was  by  her  beautiful  and 
contemplative  face  when  first  they  met,  he  tried  to  avoid 
her  for  a  time,  and  when  this  became  difficult,  remembering 
what,  on  former  occasions,  aflairs  of  this  kind  had  cost  him, 
he  called  for  his  horse,  and  dashed  off  to  Rome.  But  a 
twelve  days'  ride  and  a  sonnet  on  the  Eternal  City  were  the 
only  result  of  this  sudden  determination.  Her  dark  eyes, 
so  cxprcNMivc  in  their  contrast  to  her  white  skin  and  light- 
coloured  hair,  her  twenty-five  years,  a  sweet  character  and 
inborn  love  of  art  and  letters,  a  brilliant  fortune,  and  a  hus- 
band whose  brutality  claimed  for  her  the  pity  of  all,  proved 
irresistible  attractions  to  one  of  Alfieri's  ardent  nature. 

A  couple  of  weeks  had  but  gone  by,  and  he  was  again  at 
her  side,  united  to  her  by  sentiments  which,  whatever  nuiy 
be  said  of  his  former  passions,  did  neither  him  nor  her 
dishonour.  His  respect  for  her  was  at  all  times  deep.  In 
his  memoirs  she  is  not  even  mentioned  by  name,  although 
it  is  well  known  that  she  was  none  other  than  Louisa, 
Princess  of  Stolberg,  and  wife  of  the  Young  Pretender.  His 
position  in  England  would  doubtless  have  been  difficult, 
if  not  impossible ;  in  Italy  it  was  quite  in  accordance  with 
universally  received  custom.  So  habitual  was  it  for  the 
wife  to  have  her  own  friends,  that  the  name  of  one  of  them 
was  formally  in«cril)od  in  the  marriogc  contract,  a  practice 
which  Parini,  the  poet,  a  friend  of  AlAcri,  holds  up  to  just 
ridicule  in  his  remarkably  clever  work,  **  II  Mattino."  Under 
thcHc  circumstances,  it  was  not  strange  that  AlAeri,  having 
devoted  his  mornings  and  afternoons  to  work,  should  have 
pasHcd  his  evenings  in  the  society  of  the  Countess  and  her 
husband ;  and  lest  any  evil  thinker  should  shrug  his  or  her 
shoulders,  he  it  said  that  the  Young  Pretender,  never  on 
any  occasion  left  his  wife  alone. 
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Instead  of  rendering  him  disinclined  for  liter&ry  toil,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  this  new  passion  seemed  to  have 
given  Alfieri  greater  zeal  in  his  labours.  In  the  year  1779, 
which  was  then  running,  he  versified  "The  Pazzi"  and 
"Don  Garcia,"  conceived  "Ottavio,"  "Timoleon,"  and 
"  Rosmunda,"  besides  developing  the  last  named  play,  and 
"  Maria  Stuarda,"  a  task  which  few  playwrights  would  care, 
we  think,  to  undertake.  Nor  was  it  made  lighter  by  the 
fact  that,  when  he  left  his  desk  for  the  society  of  the 
Countess,  he  found  himself  amongst  people  who  habitually 
talked  French. 

A  year  or  two  before  his  journey  to  Florence,  he  had 
been  considerably  annoyed  by  the  obligation  he  was  under 
to  ask  the  King's  permission  in  order  to  absent  himself  from 
his  realm.  Although  this  step  was  at  that  time  more  or 
less  of  a  formality,  for  leave  was  seldom  refused,  it  now 
appeai'ed  to  him  in  a  new  and  more  serious  light.  Amongst 
many  of  the  paternal  edicts  which  governed  the  course  of 
things  in  the  Sardinian  kingdom  was  one,  which  ordained 
that  no  subject  should  publish  any  works  abroad  without 
the  King's  consent.  The  character  of  Alfieri's  compositions 
made  it  very  probable  that,  in  his  case,  a  request  of  this 
kind  would  be  denied.  Had  he  not  been  a  man  of  pro- 
perty, he  might  have  faced  refusal  boldly  and  carelessly ; 
as  it  was,  the  risk  of  confiscation  made  him  seek  liberty 
by  some  other  path.  He  could  have  realised  his  estate 
secretly,  or  even  openly,  on  the  ground  that  he  needed 
money  to  satisfy  imaginary  creditors.  His  plan,  however, 
differed  widely  from  either  of  these  devices.  It  consisted 
in  making  a  free  gift  to  his  sister,  the  Countess  of  Cumiana, 
of  half  his  revenues  and  all  that  remained  of  his  possessions, 
reserving  for  himself  only  the  capital  corresponding  to  the 
other  half  of  his  income,  which  he  proceeded,  very  unluckily, 
as  it  proved,  to  invest  in  French  rentes.  Even  in  order 
to  carry  out  this  generous  intention,  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain  the  royal  assent,  and  when  this  was  done,  there  still 
remained  a  host  of  formalities  to  be  dealt  with  and  over- 
come. Complications  indeed  supervened,  which  at  one 
time  made  it  appear  that  the  donor  would  be  forced  to 
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abandon  the  whole.  In  his  heated  imagination,  the  un- 
certain  aspect  which  things  then  wore  became  unnecessarily 
dark,  and  he  was  already  picturing  himself  earning  his  bread 
as  a  brealier-in  of  horses  and  poet  combined,  whilst  in  his 
daily  life  and  surroundings  he  again  began  to  practise  a 
rigorous  economy.  Abstemious  he  was  at  all  times,  and 
during  the  latter  half  of  his  career  he  denied  himself  even 
such  modest  luxuries  as  coffee  and  wine.  In  the  midst  of 
these  signs  of  abnegation,  however,  a  slight  trace  of  purely 
personal  vanity  peeps  forth,  which  is  surprising  in  one  who 
had  so  great  a  contempt  for  glory  which  did  not  repose 
upon  a  basis  of  true  merit.  Although  he  had  not  hesitated 
to  renounce  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Savoy,  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  divest  himself  of  the  tatter's  military 
uniform,  and  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  be  considered 
it  becoming  to  him. 

The  conduct  of  the  Young  Pretender  to  his  wife  at  length 
reached  such  a  pitch  of  brutality,  that  it  seemed  imperative 
to  find  some  modus  vivendi.  It  fell  to  Alfieri's  lot  to  devise 
a  scheme  for  her  safety  and  protection,  and  he  accordingly 
took  what,  in  his  judgment,  appeared  to  be  the  only  course. 
One  day  the  Countess  expressed  to  her  husband  the  wish 
to  visit  a  certain  convent,  whereupon  he  volunteered  to 
accompany  her.  On  arriving  at  their  destination,  she 
separated  from  him,  and  proceeded  to  view  the  building. 
After  some  time  spent  in  waiting  for  her,  the  Pretender 
asked  some  one  if  she  were  not  ready  to  return.  They 
then  informed  him  that  she  was  to  remain  there  by  order 
of  the  Government,  which,  in  spite  of  his  remonstranct^, 
she  did.  Of  the  two,  Afieri  felt  this  separation  perhaps 
more  keenly  than  her  husband.  For  a  month  he  remained 
in  Florence,  passing  his  time  as  best  he  could,  and  when 
this  seemed  to  him  no  longer  bearable,  he  set  out  with  the 
ostensible  object  of  visiting  Naples,  but  really  as  an  excuse 
for  stopping  in  Home,  whither  the  Countess  had  already 
preceded  him,  There,  on  his  way  to  the  south,  he  saw  her 
behind  the  iron  bars  of  the  convent ;  there  again  he  met  her 
on  his  return,  on  this  occasion  in  the  house  of  Cardinal 
York,  brother  of  Charles  Edward.    His  presence,  howeveri 
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caused  the  tongues  of  his  enemies  to  wag,  and  although  h« 
practised  great  self-restraint,  in  the  adoption  of  a  conciliatory 
attitude  towards  both  the  influential  and  less  important 
members  of  the  clergy,  it  finally  became  apparent  to  him 
that  by  staying  longer  in  Rome  he  must  necessarily  com- 
promise the  Countess. 

The  literary  career  of  Alfieri  was  now  drawing  to  its  close. 
After  the  four  odes  to  "  Free  America,"  which  he  composed 
in  December  1781,  a  last  meteoric  flash  of  his  genius  was 
displayed  in  the  production  of  his  two  tragedies,  "  Merope '' 
and  "Saul."  Both  were  written  with  incredible  rapidity, 
the  former  as  a  consequence  of  his  having  read  a  play  of 
similar  title  by  Maflei,  then  unworthily  occupying  the  fore- 
most place  amongst  the  productions  of  Italian  playwrights. 
Having  now  completed  his  fourteenth  tragedy,  he  occupied 
his  leisure  in  meting  his  works  known  to  the  public  by 
reading  them,  by  having  them  acted  in  private  by  a  group 
of  amateurs,  and  by  the  publication  and  distribution  of  the 
flrst  four  of  his  plays.  He  also  carried  a  copy  of  the  latter 
to  Pope  Pius  VI.,  and  humbly  presenting  it  to  him,  begged 
permission  to  dedicate  "  Saul "  to  his  Holiness.  Pius,  how- 
ever, had  no  wish  to  become  an  ornament  to  the  Italian 
stage,  and  politely  but  kindly  refused,  whilst  Alfieri,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  not  help  despising  himself  for  having 
solicited  the  patronage  of  a  man  whose  literary  judgment 
he  held  in  low  esteem.  An  explanation  of  this  sudden 
aberration  on  his  part  may  be  found  in  the  position  into 
which  his  relations  with  the  Countess  had  brought  him,  and 
in  his  hope  of  obtaining  the  favour  of  one,  whose  support 
would  overawe,  if  not  silence,  all  evil  tongues. 

Having  left  Rome,  he  again  began  to  travel.  Visits  to 
Venice,  Florence,  and  Bologna,  to  the  tomb  of  Dante  at 
Ravenna,  to  that  of  Petrarch  at  Arqua,  and  of  Ariosto  at 
Ferrara ;  interviews  with  Cesarotti  at  Padua,  with  his  sister 
at  Turin,  with  his  mother  at  Asti,  and  Parini  at  Milan ;  a 
journey  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  fourteen 
horses,  and  his  laborious  passage  of  the  Alps  with  them  on 
his  return,  are  all  incidents  of  this  period  of  his  life.  His 
biography  from  this  point  deals  almost  as  much  with  the 
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affairs  of  the  Countess  of  Albany  as  with  his  own.  For  a 
time  they  were  both  in  Italy,  she  at  Bologna,  he  at  Pisa, 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  Apennines,  and  to  a  still 
greater  extent  by  public  opinion,  but  united  by  deep  and 
lasting  affection.  As  a  consequence  of  considerable  sacri- 
fices, which  she  had  agreed  to  make  in  favour  of  her 
unworthy  husband,  the  matrimonial  bonds  were  relaxed 
sufficiently  to  enable  her  to  travel  freely  and  unmolested 
Not  very  long  after,  in  February  1788,  they  were  finally 
severed  by  the  death  of  the  Pretender.  Previous  to  this, 
she  had  met  the  poet  on  various  occasions  in  Alsace,  and 
had  passed  several  months  in  his  company,  during  which  the 
tragedies  "  Agide,"  "  Sophonisba,"  **  Mirra,"  "  Brutus,"  and 
a  quantity  of  sonnets  were  produced.  Whether  she  secretly 
became  his  wife,  now  that  she  had  regained  her  entire 
liberty  of  action,  is  a  point  about  which  there  seems  to  be 
some  doubt,  although  the  editors  of  his  memoirs  assert  it  as 
a  fact.  What  reasons  can  have  existed  for  not  revealing 
the  marriage,  supposing  it  to  have  taken  place,  is  by  no 
means  clear.  Whilst  living  in  Alsace  with  the  Countess, 
Alfieri  had  jocularly  refused  an  offer  of  this  description 
relating  to  one  of  his  countrywomen,  transmitted  to  him 
by  his  friend  Caluso,  from  his  mother.  This,  however, 
occurred  before  the  death  of  Charles  Edward,  and  the 
incident  throws  but  little  light  upon  the  poet^s  action  in  the 
matter. 

For  three  or  four  years  Alfieri  had  been  staying  in  Paris, 
whither  the  Countess  had  also  removed,  occupied  by  the 
revision  and  publication  of  his  tragedies,  which  he  was  most 
anxious  to  see  completed.  Day  by  day  the  political  situa- 
tion became  more  threatening,  and  at  last  the  Revolution 
broke  upon  them  in  all  its  blind  and  sanguinary  fury.  The 
poet  had  been  throughout  his  life  an  enthusiastic  champion 
of  liberty,  but  he  turned  with  contemptuous  disgust  from 
the  excesses  of  the  Parisian  rabble,  refusing  to  take  any 
part  or  Interest  in  their  ill-matured  and  ill-considered 
schemes.  Towards  the  end  of  April,  1791,  the  danger 
seemed  so  great,  that  he  decided  to  leave  with  the  Countess 
for  London.    They  took  with  them  their  horses  and  many 
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other  things  of  value,  and  after  a  journey  of  about  four  days, 
arrived  without  mishap  at  their  destination.  Several  months 
were  passed  pleasantly,  and  their  intention  was  to  remain  in 
England  for  some  time  longer,  but  fate  decreed  it  other- 
wise. In  June  of  the  same  year  occurred  the  flight  of  that 
unfortunate  monarch,  whose  only  fault  was  weakness. 
Immediately,  the  value  of  French  paper  money  began  to 
fall  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  no  longer  could  be  used  any« 
where  save  in  France.  Both  Alfieri  and  the  Countess  were 
in  the  unlucky  position  of  being  dependent  on  the  French 
Government  for  three-quarters  of  their  revenues.  Under 
these  circumstances,  their  return  to  Paris  became  inevitable. 
They  were  there  again  during  the  taking  of  the  Tuilleries, 
and  things  were  going  from  bad  to  worse,  so  much  so,  that 
flight  at  last  appeared  to  them  to  be  their  only  chance  of 
safety.  They  accordingly  applied  for  their  passports,  and 
through  the  kind  offices  of  the  Venetian  and  Danish 
Ambassadors,  though  with  some  considerable  difficulty, 
obtained  them.  The  date  of  their  departure  had  been 
fixed  for  August  ao,  ten  days  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy,  but  it  was  judged  more  prudent  to  hasten 
matters,  and  on  the  18th,  they  presented  themselves  at  the 
Barri^re  Blanche.  Having  shown  their  passports  to  the 
officer  and  one  or  two  national  guards  on  duty,  they  were 
about  to  pass  through,  and  take  the  route  from  St  Denis  to 
Calais,  when  from  a  neighbouring  tavern  there  came,  shouting 
and  screaming,  a  horde  of  half-dressed,  dirty,  drunken  scoun- 
drels, with  six  or  seven  women,  who  surrounded  the  two 
vehicles,  and  protested  against  their  departure.  An  alterca- 
tion then  ensued,  in  which  Alfieri,  who  had  stepped  out, 
faced  the  crowd,  and  with  his  powerful  voice  and  energetic 
gesticulations,  proved  himself  to  be  their  match,  "  Voyez, 
dcoutez,"  he  cried,  holding  up  his  passport,  "  Mon  nom  est 
Alfieri,  je  suis  Italien  et  non  Fran9ais,  grand,  maigre,  pale, 
cheveux  roux,  regardez  moi,  voyez  bien  si  c*est  moi,  j'ai  un 
passport,  il  est  en  r^gle.  Je  le  tiens  de  ceux  qui  peuvent  le 
donner,  je  veux  passer,  et  pardieu  je  passerai.*'  After  half 
an  hour's  parley  in  this  wise,  the  crowd  of  their  assailants 
manifested  signs  of  fatigue,    A  signal  was  given ;  the  gates 
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writ"  {\^}^)m^  opc'iii  Aiul  the  poMttlllohMi  whtppiniK  up  their 
hoiMi'K)  (U^hc'tl  tluHnii^hi  Atul  wt'iH?  xnon  out  of  Kl|(ht. 

Oh  th^lr  way  to  Cttlftln  tht^y  wc^vt?  iH?t}uliv<l  U)  pft>diu^o 
thrlr  p*^»««pi»rt«  not  lent*  than  forty  tlmrn.  'rho««  t^hArnnl 
with  thc^  rN^imthAtton  of  thc^m)  li^nornnt  of  aII  th^t  hnd 
httppoorti,  took  thc^m  \\\  th^lr  htt>uV  glAnrml  ftt  tht»  Kin^*a 
Ortiut*,  whu  h  httd  l>t^i^n  t^flHivd  from  th<?  doout«rnt«»  tthd 
tivinblhi^,  rt^twnird  thi^m  to  th^  ht^A»rr»  Onrr  ttt  a  tll»«tAm*«» 
fioin  PmU)  tn«itr»tt  of  tmrryto)}  out  thrtr  oiif^timl  pko  of  Moc'k 
\\\^  urtfriy  In  Kn^ltthd,  th(?y  dlrt^rti;*^  thc^h'  rouf«0  towahl^ 
KUmlrrn,  ftiul  dt^nrt^iuUniJ  th^  Rhh^t^,  tmvt»llt^tl  nouthsvttuU 
to  Klorriuv.  Srttivrly  had  thoy  turnml  th^lr  l^tttkn  oh  the* 
RrviiUuloo  than  tht^  m\n  fp^vht^A  thpm,  thiiuinh  ih^ 
HcrvantK  whom  thry  hfttl  Itft  brhliul,  of  i^rrt^t^n  oftlrtlning 
thc^  airrAt  of  the  (\)untrM,  and  the  eonnxioatlon  of  all  that 
hrlon^j^d  to  thrm.  Thus,  In  nmteHally  vetluortl  «*lHHim 
utanoc^N,  hut  with  i^noujth  money  to  live  uno»itentatltumly, 
they  nr^ttlt^d  down  hy  the  Arno  to  a  quiet  lift*,  whU  h»  except 
duiing  the  peilod  of  the  Kreneh  otTupatlon,  was  \\\\ 
dUturhnd. 

Alrteii  tttlll  oivuplml  hln^self  with  literature,  eomplHng 
alnmt  thU  time  the  **MUo^allo,**a  I'ollertlon  of  epfgramn, 
mmnetw,  ete,  In  addition  to  thlw,  he  wiote  n\x  eomedte*, 
taklnn  as  many  days  to  tnmiplete  eaeh  of  them.  iieaUo 
acted  a  little  In  »« Saul,"  **  Killppo,*'  and  "  Hrutu«<.'*  At  the  ago 
of  forty  «Ih  he  had  undertaken  tl^e  study  of  (heck,  In  whtch. 
In  Nplte  of  hU  years  and  Its  many  dinlcultles,  he  made  the  mont 
rapid  pri>|ifchs,  antl  In  the  end  hncame  thomughly  prortcic^ni 
In  It,  l^artly  to  show  his  appreciation  of  (Jwck  literature, 
jmrtly  In  order  to  denu^nstrate  his  contempt  for  ctumly 
dignities,  he  eslahllr^l^cd  the  Order  of  Homer,  Hut,  U\ 
^corral,  his  life  durln^x  these,  his  last  years,  was  relhrd»rtii«l 
at  thues  (jloonn*,  He  hati,  Indeetl,  never  caietl  much  U\t 
\\\\\\\\^  In  society,  save  when  It  sulied  his  purpo»»e  to  study 
Its  various  phages,  Contented  with  his  hottkM  and  his  wotk, 
as  thne  went  on  he  held  hhuself  even  more  aloof,  and  when 
the  Kiench  ^^neral,  MIollls,  a  t> lend  of  letters,  formally 
desltett  to  make  hu  actpialntance,  he  sent  htm  the  fitllowioit 
fornml  and  not  very  andahle  m\\\y  \  *» 
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**  Si  le  Q^n^ml  en  quMittf  do  CommAndRnt  de  Flurence  lui  ordonnede 
tt  prawiUer  ch«t  lui,  Alfieri,  qui  ne  r^»iato  JAmftiii  k  I'nutorit^  conalitue^, 
d«  telle  mAni^re  qu'elle  le  loit,  I'y  rendrn  lur  le  champ  i  mail  »'il  ne 
t'A|;it  que  d'une  aimple  curiosity  dMndividu,  Alfieri  nAturellenient  tr^i 
MuvAge  ne  vent  plus  faire  conuAlssAnce  Avec  pertonne  et  prie  Monsieur 
le  Genernl  de  vouloir  bion  Texcuacr." 

Worn  out  with  work  and  excitement,  Alfieri  died  on 
October  3,  1803,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  His  last  illness 
was  short,  and  he  might  have  recovered  from  it,  had  he  not 
neglected  his  doctor's  advice,  and  dosed  himself  with  aperient 
medicines,  which  reduced  his  already  diminished  forces  to 
the  lowest  ebb.  Over  him,  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce, 
the  Pantheon  of  Florence,  his  faithful  friend  and  companion, 
the  Countess  of  Albany,  has  raised  a  monument  worthy  of 
his  name  and  fame,  carved  by  the  hand  of  Canova,  who,  in 
another  sphere,  was  even  then  engaged  in  a  crusade  analogous 
to  that  which  he  had  so  well  begun. 

When  one  has  turned  the  last  page  in  this  autobiography, 
one  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  something  wrong  in 
the  familiar  adage,  "Oratores  fiunt,  poetae  nascuntur." 
Alfieri  was  born  to  be  an  orator,  he  became  a  poet.  His 
place  was  not  at  the  desk,  but  at  the  rostrum,  pleading  for 
the  cause  of  liberty  before  the  tribunal  of  posterity.  The 
position  which  he  took  up  was  entirely  of  his  own  creation. 
It  was  attained  by  the  most  prodigious  efforts  of  his  indomi- 
table will,  and  as  step  by  step  he  rose  to  it,  he  asked  but 
little  help  from  friend  or  critic.  Steadfastly  he  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  works  i  of  others  which  bore  analogy  to  his  own, 
determined  tint  what  he  produced  should  be  his  own,  and 
that  he  would  livide  praise  or  blame  with  no  man.  Methods 
so  strict  as  his  l|pmed  to  guarantee  that  everything  which 
issued  from  his  pen  should  bear  the  stamp  of  originality. 
Yet  amongst  his  personages  are  to  be  met  many  of  the  pale 
faces  of  Greek  tragedy.  He  has  breathed  upon  them,  and 
they  have  assumed  an  animation  which  gives  to  them  an 
Italian  colouring,  but  in  spite  of  individual  differences,  their 
general  features  indicate,  as  it  were,  their  ancestry.  The 
matter,  doubtless,  was  his,  but  it  was  cast  in  the  old  Greek 
mould.    Vainly,  indeed,  he  tried  to  refrain  from  reading  the 
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works  of  other  Imitators  of  antiquity,  of  which  he,  too,  even 
more  than  they,  had  adopted  the  procedure.  His  allegiance 
to  the  three  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action  was  more 
absolute  than  that  of  Racine  or  Corncille.  What  room  waa 
there  within  the  narrow  limits  of  this  rule  for  the  develop- 
ment  of  originality?  Manifestly  it  could  but  display  itself 
in  one  direction,  that  is  in  the  further  reduction  of  the 
elements  of  the  play,  in  the  concentration  of  interest  on 
fewer  points,  and  in  the  tightening  of  the  thin  thread  of 
action  which  runs  through  it.  This  was  the  line  which  AtfSeri 
chose  to  follow.  He  abolished  so  far  a»  possible  all  secondary 
parts,  which  obliged  him  often  to  employ  solilofjuy,  even  to 
the  verge  of  abuse ;  he  cut  out  all  incidents  which  were  not 
absolutely  ciiHcntial  to  his  story,  and  so  pruned  his  style  that 
it  became  at  times,  according  to  his  own  confession,  l)Oth 
hard  and  obncure.  Compactness  and  vigour  were  the 
characteristics  of  his  verse,  but  beauty  of  language  was  often 
diwlaincd.  Words  with  him  were  mere  vehicles  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  force  of  Inspiration,  strii)pcd  of  everything 
which  could  in  any  way  weaken  its  direct  effect.  His  aim 
as  a  dramatist  was  to  strike  a  blow,  not  a  succession  of  thcm^ 
but  a  single  one,  and  the  matter  was  so  manipulated  that 
intrnAity  of  excitement  and  expectation  should  gradually  and 
uniformly  incrra«»e  from  the  very  first  line  of  the  play  until 
the  climax  was  reached.  ICnglishmen  in  Judging  Alficri's 
plays  must  not  forget  that  they  were  not  written  for  us.  A 
southern  audience  differs  essentially  from  a  northern  one« 
Its  first  need  is  excitement.  It  calls  for  something  to  quicken 
the  current  of  its  blood,  and  set  its  pulses  throbbing. 
Philosophy  in  its  eyes  is  out  of  place  u(X)n  the  stage.  Kven 
the  now  happily  obsolete  rule  of  the  unities  is  not  so  absurd 
when  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  origin.  It  ran 
no  longer  be  justified,  but  it  may  be  explained.  The 
conditions  which  gave  birth  to  it,  the  open  air  theatre,  the 
absence  of  srenrry,  the  (ircck  character,  and  a  thousand 
other  things,  made  its  adoption  a  logical  link  in  the  sequence 
of  events.  (#ivo  to  Alfieri's  plays  that  background  of  local 
colour  which  is  CHRcntial  to  them,  and  they  will  apt)car  much 
nearer  to  perfection.    Tiicy  have  many  riualitics.    In  general 
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the  plot  is  skilfully  laid ;  effects  are  studiously  prepared ; 
the  scenes  palpitate  with  passion,  and  the  personages  are 
more  human  than  the  heroes  of  Racine,  whose  natural  grain 
is  hidden  under  a  courtly  veneer.  We  may  regret  that 
Alfieri  did  not  take  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  as  his  models, 
but  we  must  not  on  this  account  refuse  to  accord  him  the 
place  he  deservedly  occupies  as  the  first  of  Italian  dramatists. 
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CAVOUR 

Ths  remotest  Rnceator  of  the  great  Italian  statesman  of 
whom  history  makes  any  mention,  was  a  German  warrior, 
who,  following  Barbarosaa  into  Jtaly  in  the  twelfth  century, 
married  the  heiress  to  an  estate  in  Piedmont,  Cavugr*» 
mother  was  a  native  of  Geneva,  her  maiden  name  being 
AdMe  de  Sellon,  She  was  the  second  of  three  daughters, 
second  also  in  the  choice  of  her  husband,  who,  In  the  flrnt 
place,  had  made  advances  to  her  elder  sister,  Her  mother*a 
opposition  to  this  match  was  decided,  and  she  very  soon 
created  an  eftectual  obstacle  to  their  union  by  marrying  her 
daughter  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Turbie,  Kather  more  than 
a  year  elapsed  before  the  father  of  Cavour  reappeared 
amongst  the  members  of  the  de  Sellon  femily,  whom  htJ 
had  quitted  under  such  trying  circumstances,  His  affection 
for  AdMe  may  be  explained  by  the  great  resemblance  exist- 
ing between  the  two  sisters,  This  marriage  resulted  in  the 
birth  of  two  sons,  of  whom  Camillo,  the  younger,  born 
on  August  I,  rSio,  was  presented  at  the  font  by  Printer 
Pauline,  sister  of  Napoleon,  and  wife  of  Prince  Borghr&e, 
Thus  Cavour's  relations  with  the  Napoleonic  family  began  at 
a  very  early  date, 

Of  ('avour's  childhood  but  few  details  of  special  intertJut 
have  been  collected,  At  the  age  of  three,  his  mother  writes 
of  him  as  **  Un  bon  luron,  fort  tapageur  et  toujours  en  train 
de  s'amuser,"  but  in  spite  of  her  patient  attempts,  Ihe  tank 
of  learning  to  read  was  one  which  coat  him  many  sighs. 
The  repugnance  he  felt  at  the  mechanical  repetition  of  *  «, 
hi  etc,,  was  not  derived  from  any  trace  of  laifiness  in  his 
character,  but  frtnn  the  natural  aversion  to  mere  symbols  of 
one  whoye  whole  nature  was  essentially  practical,    In  later 
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years  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  French  and  Engluh,  which 
enabled  him  to  pursue  his  political  projects  with  a  sureness 
of  aim  and  depth  of  calculation  absent  in  one  less  well  in* 
formed^  His  arrival  at  Pre&inge,  on  the  way  to  Geneva,  in 
1816,  has  been  described  by  an  eye-witness.  He  was  then 
a  wide-awake  little  fellow,  with  an  active  and  decided  air 
about  him,  full  of  playfulness  and  verve.  On  getting  down 
from  his  seat  in  the  coach  he  advanced  to  his  host,  and  with 
scarcely  subdued  emotion,  formulated  a  complaint  against 
the  postmaster  for  having  furnished  them  with  bad  horses, 
and  demanded  his  discharge*  Those  present  represented 
to  him  that  to  obtain  this  he  must  apply  to  the  magistrate, 
•*  Very  well,  I  must  see  him,**  he  rejoined,  and  the  next  day 
he  was  received  most  ceremoniously  by  M«  Schmidt  Meyer, 
Without  being  in  the  least  troubled  by  this  formality,  he 
bowed  low  three  times,  and  then  exposed  his  petition  clearly 
and  firmly.  On  the  morrow,  on  seeing  his  friends  again,  he 
shouted  joyfully,  "  Well  I  well  I  he  will  be  discharged,**  At 
that  time  he  was  six  years  old. 

Educated  at  the  military  academy,  an  entrance  to  which 
he  easily  obtained  owing  to  his  father*s  relations  with  Charles 
Albert,  then  Prince  of  Carignano,  he  became,  at  the  age  of 
ten,  page  in  the  service  of  the  latter,  but  soon  gave  proofs  of 
the  unsuitability  of  his  character  for  the  performance  of  thoi^e 
duties  which  etiquette  and  court  rules  prescribed.  To  his 
secret  satisfaction  he  was  allowed,  or  rather  enjoined,  to  lay 
ttside  the  courtier's  uniform.  Speaking  of  it  on  one  occasion, 
he  said  with  some  emotion ;  "  Ah !  how  would  you  have  had 
us  dressed  unless  as  lackeys,  which  we  were  ?  I  used  to  blush 
at  the  thought  of  it,**  Although  for  a  mind  like  his,  attend- 
ance at  court  was  a  pure  waste  of  time,  he  made  up  for  it 
in  other  directions,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in  the  study 
of  mathematics.  For  this  subject  he  had  a  decided  liking, 
and  certainly  the  clearness  of  its  problems  and  their  definite 
nature  harmonised  admirably  with  his  own.  He  was  a 
thinker,  not  an  artist.  Letters  he  regarded  merely  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  in  this  respect  he  himself  confesses 
that  his  education,  if  not  his  intellect,  was  deficient,  Kapid 
progress  brilliancy  in  his  examinations,  and  the  hearty  re- 
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HiHitnetitlfttlntift  (it  SIghm  t^ltthtt,  his  tii-tite*<snh  ehflbl^i^d  him  In 
oMrtlh  Ihp  f^fflrie  of  i^uh-lleiilehflht  Iti  the  Oetild,  oi-  Ktigiiieef  ««4 
Hi  so  ^Ar\y  fth  ttgt*  rts  *^l!tteeti,  in  fdUf  ypflfft  Mtire  Hie  tlnm 
fijied  hy  Hie  t-e^ulrttltnif?  theti  In  tdri  e.  Vehtlhilllltti  ljel!?Mll(Mi. 
tttul  OeiHift  wefe  the  ttiwns  Ih  whith  he  Wrt*^  statltitied.  WhIUl 
there,  U\^  gmoeflil  tiirttitiert  tthd  gehewl  vlvft^lty  wtm  ftif  him 
ttittiiy  Wehils  Atul  fldmii ei-ft.  Nnc  was  he  J^orry  to  free  himself 
ft-tnti  the  snmhfe,  hrtlt  feudal^  hfllf  tesultl^nl  itilluetK  es  df  the 
ttiutt  nf  (lirtHes  Alheft.  This  pHm  e  til-  his  advi^jefs  ^^m 
tti  hflve  mrtrked  the  ytnmft  soldiei-  iti  their  hln^k  bnhk«»i 
hit-  when  the  tiews  of  the  Revohitioti  of  i^^<3  fettHied  Itnly, 
mime  hot  very  serious  iodiseretioti  of  IrttigUflpe  on  his  piirt 
wrts  ttmde  the  pieteMt  for  removing  him  to  a  lonely  part  tif 
the  HiUhlry,  where  his  life  was  almost  that  of  ttti  ejtile. 
Hrtther  thflii  submit  to  sut^h  tretttttient,  he  forwarded  his 
reslpiirttion.     tt  wfts  tt^repted,  rttid  he  became  it  tivilino. 

11ie  step  he  hfld  tflkeo  was  tertfliiily  a  st»rious  tmp. 
f'ollowinp  rt»»  it  didj  though  ttt  some  distflmre^  his  difficulties 
rtt  tmurt,  it  might  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  passioh,  or  M 
least  of  ft  keeh  sense  of  injustice  done  to  hlmi  l)oulitles«j. 
his  haughty  nature  prompted  him  in  some  measure  to  deHd»> 
jis  he  had  done,  and  his  talher's  wealth  rendered  his  action 
the  more  independent.  tUit  in  view  of  the  pronounced 
hostility  towards  him  of  the  authorities  at  Turin,  and  th»» 
seetningly  very  slight  chance,  under  the  circumstances,  of 
his  obtaining  promotion  and  congenial  employment,  it  l« 
impossible  to  deny  that,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  there 
were  tiot  good  reasons  for  the  line  he  adopted.  Having 
turned  his  ba(  k  on  a  military  career,  with  the  doors  of  the 
cotirt  closed  on  him,  he  began  to  look  for  hew  ptirsults  in 
which  to  engage  his  unusually  active  faculties.  AmongM 
possible  occu[iatlons  were  literature,  for  which  he  had  no 
marked  taste,  commerce  which  Was  of  too  montitonotis  a 
nature,  atid  agriculture  which  he  eventually  chose.  ToUti*  q 
were  excluded  by  the  condition  of  things  then  ejiistihg  in 
Turin  and  Italy  in  general. 

Any  one  who  has  walked  through  the  streets  of  U>f 
ancient  capital  of  the  House  of  F^avov,  must  have  been 
struck  by  the  sumbtei  cold^  and  tutbiddlhdi  a^^pecl  of  i(9 
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palaces.  With  but  little  change,  each  one  might  be  con- 
verted into  a  fortress  or  a  prison.  Nor  was  it  in  external 
appearance  only  that  they  partook  of  the  latter  character. 
Between  the  years  1830  and  1846,  it  seemed  as  though  the 
icy  blasts  from  the  mountains  of  the  North  had  blown  upon 
the  budding  aspirations  of  the  Italian  people,  and  cut  them 
down,  in  this  the  centre,  from  which  the  liberation  movement 
was  about  to  radiate.  The  Offices  of  State  and  of  the  Royal 
household,  those  of  the  Church,  the  taxes,  justice,  the  Army, 
all  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  freedom.  Charles 
Albert,  threatened  by  the  AuvStrians,  cajoled  by  the  Jesuits, 
was  King  only  so  long  as  he  accepted  the  dictates  of  one  or 
the  other  of  the  reactionary  parties.  On  every  side  there 
was  distrust.  The  Government  itself  was  based  on  a  system 
of  spying,  in  which  each  functionary  played  his  part.  Every 
new  idea  was  looked  on  with  suspicion,  lest  it  might  lead  to 
some  further  development  in  the  cause  of  political  liberty. 
Industrial  projects,  railways,  clubs,  societies,  enterprises  of 
all  kinds  were  discouraged.  Repression  became  the  main 
tendency  of  those  who  ruled,  and  it  is  scarcely  exaggerating 
to  say,  that  everything  which  was  not  explicitly  allowed  was 
forbidden.  Cavour  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  founding 
a  Society  of  Agriculture.  "  Science,"  he  said,  "  and  intelli- 
gence are  regarded  as  infernal  things  by  him  who,  in  his 
goodness,  reigns  over  us.''  The  dominant  spirit  in  those 
days  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  extract  taken 
from  the  diary  of  Monsieur  de  la  Marguerite,  the  King's 
minister : — 

**  The  tithes  being  a  divine  right,  I  hftve  not  allowed  any  tampering 
with  them.  ...  It  sometimes  happened  that  guilty  priests  were 
imprisoned  without  the  consent  of  a  bishop.  I  have  taken  measures  to 
prevent  such  an  intolerable  abuse.  ...  I  induced  the  archbishop 
to  oppose  the  proclamation  of  a  pretended  reform  of  the  schools.  With 
my  aid  he  was  victorious.  ...  I  have  strengthened  the  edicts  against 
heresy." 

Such  then  was  the  condition  of  things  in  Northern  Italy 
when  Cavour  decided  to  devote  the  greater  portion  of  his 
time  and  energy  to  agricultural  pursuits.    His  views  on  this 
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iubjcct,  and  his  reasons  for  preferring  it,  are  clearly  rt- 
pressed  in  some  of  his  letters.    To  M.  Naville  he  wrote  :— 

"  Vmt  timit  know  that  t  hnve  now  become  AgrtcuUur!st  for  gtHnl. 
t  rcgAtd  it  M  my  vocation.  Returning  from  Engl  And,  I  found  twy 
fnther  deeply  engnged  in  poltticul  mAtters,  and  without  time  to  Attend 
to  hii  own  AfTdim.  He  proposed  to  me  to  help  him,  And  t  Accepted 
willingly.  .  .  .  Thii  occupation,  which  t  Adopted  in  obedience  to  my 
better  Jutlgment,  I  now  follow  through  incUnAtion.  Indeed,  bo  AttAche<) 
Am  t  to  these  puriuiti  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  to  sever  myself 
from  them.  .  .  »  Even  hnd  t  the  sAme  tAste  for  politics  thAt  t  hAd  a 
few  yeAts  Ago,  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  take  Any  pArt  in  them 
under  A  Ctov(*rnment  from  which  I  Am  Be|>ArAted,  both  by  my  opinion* 
And  the  circumstAnces  of  our  pAst  relAtions.  For,  however  modern te, 
however  /W.r/f'  mih'm  \  niAy  hAve  l)ecome,  I  Am  fAr  from  Approving  our 
present  system.  Thus,  necessity  as  well  as  tAste  l>oth  incline  me  to 
Agriculture,  which  is  quite  sudu  ient  to  exercise  my  fAculttes  and  satisfy 
the  desire  1  hAve  in  common  with  every  honest  mAU  to  l)e  useful  to 
society.** 

The  pnit  milim  was  the  keynote  of  his  character.  With 
the  satne  pcrnpicacity  and  good  sense  he  eschewed  the 
abstract  reasoning  of  philosophers  and  metaphysicians ;  he 
discounted  the  calculations  of  renowned  chemists ;  and  he 
avoided  alike  the  excesses  of  the  revolutionists  and  the 
ol)stinate  immutability  of  the  reactionary  party.  A  similar 
sobriety  of  Judgment  may  be  met  with  in  others,  but  in 
none  who  have  more  strikingly  united  moderation  with 
intense  activity  and  force  of  character.  Cavour*s  enthusiasm 
seems  to  have  been  accompanied  at  all  times  by  a  restrain- 
ing  coolness,  manifesting  itself  sometimes  in  deep  reflection, 
sometimes  in  caustic  irony,  which  efTectually  barred  the 
way  to  excess.  As  an  example  of  the  latter  we  may  cite 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  M.  de  la  Rive,  father 
of  his  biographer : — 

•'Our  friend  C /*  he  wrote,  **hA8  been  leleed  with  a  Hirlou* 

mAulA  for  Agriculture.  He  passes  all  hit  time  tn  his  Helds  And  rice 
pUntAtions,  And  At  nightfall  he  retire*  to  his  covich  with  Llebtg  And 
bombasle.  Taking  these  fai-cical  founders  of  model  farms  According  to 
the  letter,  he  weighs,  counts,  And  puts  a  value  on  everything,  from  the 
smallest  (^article  of  straw  to  the  hayrick  itself,  to  the  great  amAaement 
of  his  Agents,  who,  fools  that  they  are,  do  not  undetitand  how,  by 
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meant  of  a  lot  of  figuresi  you  can  add  to  the  produce  of  a  property 
which  hfti  been  well  cultivated  for  many  years.*' 

Lastly,  as  showing  his  views  on  economical  questions  :— 

**  If  really/*  he  writes  to  M.  Naville,  **  beetroot  sugar  can  only  be 
produced  by  means  of  a  monopoly  nnd  privilege  contrary  to  the  general 
interest,  we  ought  not  to  introduce  the  culture  of  it  in  Italy.  For  it 
would  indeed  be  a  bad  service  to  one's  country,  and  such  an  enterprise 
could  only  succeed » if  the  reins  of  government  were  in  the  hands  of 
interested  or  incapable  ministers.*' 

In  the  present  condition  of  things  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  such  a  letter  could  have  been  penned  by  a  continental 
statesman.  But  Cavour  owed  much  to  his  relations  with 
those  who  formed  English  opinion  in  such  matters.  During 
a  long  sojourn  in  this  country  he  studied  political  life  in  all 
its  phasesi  and  laid  himself  open  to  all  the  influences  which 
mould  the  character  of  our  public  men.  The  Irish  question, 
the  writings  of  Malthus,  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  many  other  matters  in  turn  occupied  his  attention. 
Later  on,  his  love  and  admiration  for  English  institutions 
was  the  cause  of  bitter  reproaches,  hurled  at  him  alike  by 
the  aristocracy  on  account  of  his  so-called  revolutionary 
tendencies,  and  by  the  revolutionists,  because  of  his  hostility 
to  their  ideas  of  progress  and  reformation.  To  these 
onslaughts  he  replied  with  a  plenitude  of  arguments  and 
sober  vigour,  which  demonstrated  to  many  the  difficulty  of 
successfully  attacking  him. 

Cavour's  reading  was  varied;  he  had  travelled  rapidly, 
but  not  without  eflect,  over  almost  every  province  of 
political  science.  With  him,  accumulated  knowledge  was 
never  allowed  to  lie  idle.  An  ever-ready  imagination  im- 
mediately suggested  to  him  applications  of  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  he  met  with,  to  the  circumstances  and  actual 
problems  of  the  day.  On  his  return  to  Italy  from  France 
and  England  we  witness  the  results  of  his  readiness  of 
resource,  and  essentially  practical  spirit.  On  one  occasion, 
he  is  helping  in  the  foundation  ceremony  of  a  home  for 
infants;  another  time  he  is  furthering  the  cause  of  agri- 
culture by  the  creation  of  a  society  for  the  discussion  of 
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Us  Interests,  or  nldlng  commerce  fttid  Industry  by  the  estab- 
llsliment  of  railways,  chemical  works,  banks,  steam-mills,  And 
steam-boats  on  the  Italian  lakes.  He  is  said  to  have  once 
made  the  remark  to  an  opponent  at  whist,  that  he  had  lost 
because  he  under-valued  the  low  cards.  Such  a  reproach 
could  not  be  brought  against  him  in  the  game  of  politics. 
Always  on  the  alert,  he  never  let  an  opportunity  escape  or 
advancing  a  step  in  the  path  of  solid  progress,  well  aware 
that  it  would  be  the  more  rapid  and  sure  if  It  could  be 
founded  on  a  material  basis.  He  did  this  wisely,  unpre- 
tentiously, often  contenting  himself  with  a  small  gain, 
proportioning  his  efforts  with  unerring  Judgment  to  the 
condition  of  opinion,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  moment. 
Slowly  and  surely  he  laboured,  preparing  his  countrymen^s 
mind  for  great  changes  by  accustoming  them  to  lesser  ones, 
and  instilling  Into  the  public  a  natural  desire  for  reform. 
No  one  perceived  more  clearly  than  he  the  effect  which 
the  mere  fact  of  uniting  men  from  various  towns  and 
provinces,  under  cover  of  scientlHc  Investigation,  would 
produce  on  the  growth  of  national  feeling  and  aspirations. 
Two  things  he  then  foresaw,  which  history  has  since  proved 
to  be  true,  firstly,  that  If  he  had  the  public  at  his  back,  he 
might  successfully  attack  the  Jesuitical  hierarchy ;  secondly, 
that  with  a  free  and  reformed  people  he  might,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  try  conclusions  with  Austria. 

The  leaven  thus  unostentatiously  Introduced  soon  began 
to  work  on  the  popular  Imagination.  Even  Charles  Albert, 
jealous  though  he  was  of  his  absolute  sovereignty,  could 
not  enthely  resist  the  current  of  things.  In  1841  he  ad- 
mitted to  the  ministry  two  liberal-minded  statesmen,  the 
Count  dl  Tralormo,  and  the  Count  Ctaliina,  the  tatter 
succeeding  to  the  former  when  his  position,  with  the  other 
ministers  and  the  King  against  him,  became  untenable. 
Six  years  later,  however,  Charles  Albert  conceded  greater 
liberty  to  the  press,  and  Cavour,  eager  to  employ  this  new 
arm  in  the  cause  for  which  he  was  lighting,  founded  a  (laper 
called  the  Risorgimttito^  with  the  Independence  of  Italy, 
the  union  of  Its  princes,  and  the  prosecution  of  needed 
reforms,  as  his  programme.    Dalbo,  Oalvagno,  and  Santa 
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Rosa  were  his  collaborators.  Their  motto  was  "  Force  and 
Moderation/*  Iklbo  had  already  made  his  mark  by  the 
publication  in  1844  of  a  work  entitled,  '*  Le  Sperante 
d'ltalia/*  Santa  Rosa  was  destined  to  give  upon  his  death* 
bed  the  most  signal  proof  of  exalted  patriotism,  preferring 
in  that  supreme  hour  the  cause  of  liberty  to  the  absolution 
of  a  Church,  unwilling  to  accord  him  grace  save  on  the 
condition  of  his  renunciation  of  his  share  in  that  measure 
known  as  the  Rattaui  law.  On  December  at,  in  the  same 
year  in  which  he  had  established  the  Risorgiminio^  Cavour, 
with  some  friends,  presented  an  address  to  the  King  of 
Naples,  begging  for  a  change  of  government,  and  soon 
after  he  joined  others  with  intent  to  memorialise  Charles 
Albert  in  view  of  the  urgency  of  certain  reforms.  Disagree- 
ment amongst  the  petitioners,  however,  caused  this  stop  to 
fail,  but  the  example  of  Ferdinand,  Pope  Pius  IX.,  and 
Leopold  of  Tuscany  eventually  decided  the  King  to  adopt 
a  more  liberal  course. 

Cavour  became  a  Member  of  Parliament  in  1849,  and  in 
this  new  field  his  influence  rapidly  made  itself  felt,  less 
through  his  powers  of  exposition— for  he  had  nothing  of 
the  special  pleader  in  him — than  by  the  clearness  and 
continuity  of  his  action.  Whilst  other  members  were  fight- 
iiig,  often  without  much  foresight,  over  the  details  of  this  or 
that  measure,  he  was  forming  a  policy.  At  first,  the  part 
he  played  in  parliamentary  encounters  was  much  like  that 
of  the  filack  Knight  in  *^Ivanhoe.**  Gradually,  however, 
his  knowledge  of  affairs,  his  extreme  ability  in  financial 
matters,  and  his  readiness  and  fearless  attitude  in  debate, 
marked  him  out  as  a  leader  of  men.  In  the  year  1850,  he 
had  at  his  back  a  majority  of  the  Parliament  The  defeat 
of  Novara,  followed  by  the  abdication  of  Charles  Albert, 
had  then  taken  place.  Massimo  d*Axeglio,  a  man  of  ex- 
cellent parts  and  refined  taste,  but  wanting  in  force  of 
character^  though  not  in  courage,  was  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
and  Cavour,  with  his  unselfish  loyalty,  was  giving  him 
unstinted  support.  One  day,  d^Aieglio,  who  had  decided 
to  offer  the  post  of  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
to  Cavour,  mentioned  the  fact  to  Victor  Emanuel.    "  But," 
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rejoined  the  King,  ^*  have  you  reflected  that  Cavour,  who  l« 
your  colleague  to-day,  will  be  your  chief  to-morrow,  and  if 
circumstancoM  should  require  it,  will  get  rid  of  you  all?'* 
The  King's  words  were  prophetic.  Not  long  after,  in  a 
memorable  speech,  Cavour,  Judging  the  time  for  more 
rapid  progrcNM  to  have  come,  declared  himself  unable  to 
rely  any  more  on  the  support  of  the  extreme  righti  and 
formally  proclaimed  the  union  of  his  own  party  with  the 
left  centre,  then  led  by  Urbano  Rattasasi.  The  name  of 
'*Connubio''  was  given  to  this  new  alliance,  and  the 
consequence  of  It  was  the  resignation  of  the  d'Axeglio 
Ministry, 

A  period  of  the  most  intense  activity  for  Cavour  was  now 
at  hand.  Nominally,  he  had  the  direction  of  the  Ministry 
of  Mnancc  and  the  Interior,  together  with  that  of  Foreign 
AfTairs,  but  in  reality  the  business  of  the  remaining  offices 
was  more  or  Icsti  under  his  personal  supervision.  Rising 
rarly,  usually  about  five  o'clock,  he  would  devote  three  or 
four  hours  to  his  official  correspondence,  his  own  private 
aflairs,  the  study  of  important  questions,  and  at  times  to  the 
reception  of  those  who  had  solicited  an  audience  from  him. 
In  the  preparation  of  public  documents  only,  he  would  call 
a  clerk  and  dictate  the  matter  to  him.  Letters  bearing  on 
administrative  questions  ho  wrote  himself  generally  at  once, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  in  his  clear,  sober,  un- 
adorned style,  going  directly  to  the  root  of  the  subject,  and 
treating  It  in  all  its  essential  details.  After  a  breakfast  at 
about  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  consisting  of  a  cup  of  tea  and  a 
couple  of  eggs,  the  turn  came  for  reading  despatches  and 
newspapers,  the  supervision  of  subordinates,  official  rccefv 
tlons,  cabinet  councils,  parliament,  or  visits  to  the  King.  In 
exceptionally  busy  times,  espccinlly  in  those  immediately 
preceding  his  death,  and  which  were,  indeed,  the  princifMl 
cauHO  of  it,  his  dny,  however  early  it  might  begin,  would  l>c 
prolonged  far  into  the  night. 

Many  subjects  of  the  highest  importance  awaited  treat- 
ment on  his  acccNNion  to  power.  After  the  defeats  of 
Custo/a  and  Novara,  the  condition  of  the  country  was  one 
verging  on  ruin.    C!ommerce  had  been  disorganised,  agri- 
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culture  arrested,  the  army  reduced  in  numbers,  prestige,  and 
efficiency.    A  task  of  constructive  statesmanship  lay  before 
the  King's  minister,  which  might  well  have  frightened  any 
individual  on  whom  the  responsibility  for  it  rested.    Cavour 
was  resolute.     Money  was  required.    The  financial  situa- 
tion had  to  be  grappled  with.     Professions,  stocks,  testa- 
mentary successions,  art,  industry,  commerce,  and  carriages 
were  each  made  to   bear  some  portion  of  the  burden. 
The  short-sighted  public,  injured  in  its  material  interestSi 
hampered  in  its  projects  for  the  future,  began  to  grumble  at 
the  sight  of  the  ubiquitous  tax-gatherer.'    As  the  rtgime 
became  more  and  more  established,  the  opposition  to  it 
grew  more  clamorous,  until  one  day  an  excited  mob  sur- 
rounded Cavour's  house,  gesticulating,  throwing  stones,  and 
shouting  "  Death,"  to  the  future  deliverer  of  Italy.     Forty 
years  before,  on  a  similar  occasion,  the  infuriated  populace 
had  rushed,  in  search  of  a  victim,  to  the  house  of  Giuseppe 
Prina,  and  hurling  him  from  the  window,  had  dragged  and 
beaten  him  in  the  street,  until  death  supervened.    Perhaps 
the  example  of  this  ill-fated  but  honest  minister  may  have 
passed  before  Cavour's  mind,  but  if  so,  it  had  no  influence 
in  causing  him  to  flinch  from  the  line  of  action  he  had 
traced.     Once  before,  whilst  speaking  in  Parliament,  he 
had  to  meet  an  outbreak  of  popular  wrath  proceeding  from 
the  galleries,  and  continuing  his  speech,  which  had  been 
momentarily  interrupted,  he  exclaimed :  "  I  repeat  I  will  not 
allow  the  noise  to  trouble  me.    What  I  have  to  expose,  I 
will  do  in  spite  of  the  tumult  and  hissing ;  for  it  is  not  I 
who  am  insulted,  but  the  Chamber,  and  I  divide  the  insult 
with  all  my  colleagues."      A  still  more  thorny  problem 
awaited  him  in  dealing  with  the  religious  question.    To- 
wards the  Church  his  attitude  was  as  liberal  as  it  was  firm, 
"  A  free  Church  in  a  free  State  "  was  his  maxim,  and  though 
he  had  opposed  the  pretensions  of  Rome,  he  refused  to 
follow  the  advocates  of  confiscation.    The  abolition  of  the 
ecclesiastical  tribunal,  the  institution  of  civil  marriage,  and 
the  suppression  of  certain  religious  communities  by  a  pro- 
cess of  natural  extinction  and  application  of  their  wealth  to 
augment  the  very  meagre  stipends  of  the  poorer  clergy 
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W0ttJ  his  thi^0  Br<:ittt§st  W0fts«n?s  in  dt^ftllng  with  \\\^  sub]*iot, 
Of  thcJti^,  ihtJ  Ifttit  mtintlunml  was  that  whi^h  ftwok^  tht^  mnst 
sirenwuus  (jj^iuisiuun,  HkinnishtJS,  m»vu  m  Ipss  ilistuwistjU 
by  (htJ  jmrtitMimUns  in  thmn,hfti1  h^tjn  tftking  i^lm^^  fur  fionm 
tiiufj,  Jnoiiieius  lik0  ihtJ  d^ath  of  SftiUa  Rosa,  hftd  woikt^il 
thiJ  pm)|>lti  iiut>  A  smi0  ()f  fr^nay.  v^^Ww^  m  \m\\  ^\(\p^ 
wfts  ftt  flood  It^v^l,  Tftvouv's  fttti^mpts  to  dptW  th**  qwi^stion, 
pf  to  sPttlti  |(  in  Rgr^^m^nt  with  Hom«j  hftd  feilt^d,  »nd 
swdilrioly  h^  wfts  thr^At^n^d  with  ft  soptftl  ponvwlsion  and  ft 
jmvliftn\pntftiy  i^vlhis,  In  th^  ^pUm  whiH^  took  plftc^, 
burnina  tiiutl^tJts  and  violent  ftucusfttions  w^vtJ  povnml  lovih 
on  him  ftud  Ids  fiJilow-ministtJrs,  To  add  tri^iiit^ftl  siynifi- 
ranrti,  In  th^  tiyt^s  of  many,  to  ft  situfttit^n  ftli^mdy  W\\y 
|)t)stuons  ^niJngh,  tht^  Kingi  who  wfts  r^mly  ti)  support 
t'ftvonri  lost  within  th^  short  s|mP0  of  ftv^  wpt^ks  his  nuitht^r, 
wifti,  ftud  inoth^ir,  Tl^^  i^lmgy  ^t^U^A  th^  ftrm  thna  hpld  owt 
tii  thpw,  and  pointed  to  tht^  hand  of  tiod,  Itvtt  thu  Hill 
passodi  rw0iv»*d  tl^^  rt^yal  asst^nti  and  Uavowr^s  pt)sitii>n 
ftJnmintJd  nnshaktin, 

In  tl^*J  hm  (if  ih^  fig)U  C'avowr,  rpmumhprinjs  \\\p  \m 
nu^m^nts  of  Manta  Ut^sa,  and  thinking  of  his  own,  sunt  tor  a 
priest  who  had  l^t^r^n  Ids  trwsttid  fvi^^nd,  'V\\p  I'Vat^  (iifti  tnno, 
r^plyinn  to  his  qupstit^n,  plfdji^d  his  word  that  \\p  wtmld 
not  r^f\is0  him  tt^i;*  Holy  Marramiint  wht^n  railed  upon,  and 
sIh  yt^ars  latm*  htJ  ftdrtllml  his  pvonusti, 

Mt^anwhilu,  tht*  diimnii^n  of  hw\^\}  aft^airs  assnmml  ^m^\ 
imjHutanPu  in  tha  hantls  of  favour,  In  tht>  sprinjii  of  iHgj, 
hu  took  thp  luild  str^p  of  spuding  15,000  m^jn  of  tht*  Sardinian 
Army  to  flght  hy  thu  sidu  of  thi^  fon  t^s  of  l^Vani  t»  and 
Knjiland  in  thtJ  frin^^a,  Th*j  ^ntwpvisii  was  ronsidtJrmt 
i|wiM(Uir,  and  t  iuultimnr^d  by  most  soht^r minded  \w\\^  Tho 
r^sMlt,  howtiV«:'r,  iudy  proved  that  hp  was  as  fftr-ti00inji  at*  h«> 
was  audarituis,  It  was  000  of  his  small  cards,  of  which  b«» 
kntiw  s()  wtill  thti  valu(i  wht^n  rightly  i^mployud.  Thi*  war 
^ndml,  as  is  known,  in  tht^  victory  of  xh^  allifis,  and  tbu 
Kingdom  of  Havdinia,  owing  to  its  ftptiv*j  jmrtlclpftdon  in  Ihu 
hosdlitit^s,  cowld  claim,  without  undur^  pr^tpnsion,  a  voictJ  In 
\\\p  final  stittlumunt,  Thus,  by  this  hardy  stroke,  Cavowr  bad 
tiffVct^d  two  things  j  h^  had  rustiuud  {\\p  pr-^stigo  of  iho 
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Italian  Army  destroyed  at  Novara,  and  he  had  obtained  a 
place  and  a  footing  in  the  Council  of  the  Great  Powers.    The 
latter,  it  is  true,  was  not  granted  to  him  without  considerable 
demur  on  the  part  of  Austria,  but  the  good  offices  of  the 
French  Emperor,  and  the  insistence  of  the  Italian  Minister 
decided  it  in  his  favour.    Once  admitted  to  the  Congress  of 
Paris,  he  made  full  use  of  his  position,  and  although  the- 
liberty  of  Italy  was  not  the  question  they  had  met  to  discuss, 
it  was  astutely  introduced,  and  favourable  declarations  re- 
specting  it  were  drawn  from    the  French  and    English 
Ambassadors.    The  alliance  of  Italy  and  France  against 
Austria  may  be  set  down  to  two  chief  causes— firstly,  the 
ambition  of  Napoleon  III.j  secondly,  the  personal  influence 
and  dexterity  of  Cavour.    A  secret  meeting  at  Plombibres 
was  the  formal  step  in  an  agreement  by  which  the  one  country 
obtained  her  freedom,  and  the  other  the  provinces  of  Nice 
and  Savoy.    The  cession  of  this  strip  of  territory  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  the  most  bitter  reproaches,  and  by  no 
one  more  so  than  by  Garibaldi.    But  when  one  considers  the 
immense  difficulties  Cavour  had  to  contend  with — that  a 
refusal  might  have  converted  the  French  Emperor  into  a  foe, 
that  only  one  half  of  Italy  was  as  yet  conquered,  and  that 
Austria  was  still  in  possession  of  Venice — the  only  cause  for 
wonder  is  that  independence  should  have  been  secured  at  so 
small  a  sacrifice.    Few  statesmen,  indeed,  have  moulded  the 
course  of  events  with  more  signal  success  and  more  in 
accordance  with  the  results  aimed  at.    From  the  first  day  of 
his  public  career  to  the  time  when,  openly  adopting  the  cause 
of  Garibaldi  in  the  Sicilian  campaign  as  that  of  the  House 
of  Savoy,  he  thus  finally  cemented  the  bonds  of  unity,  no 
opportunity  was  ever  allowed  to  escape  him.    To  raise  a 
people,  whose  very  existence  as  a  nation  was  a  thing  of  the 
dim  and  distant  past,  to  the  rank  of  a  first-class  power,  is  a 
task  which  at  one  time  he  himself  regarded  as  unattainable,  but 
which,  through  his  sagacity  and  energy,  became  in  the  short 
space  of  ten  years  an  accomplished  fact.      No  parallel  in 
modern  history  can  be  found  for  such  a  work,  unless  it  be 
the  foundation  of  the  German  Empire  by  means  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.    Which  of  these  two  feats  is  the  greater 
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ihould  be  Judged,  not  by  a  comparlnon  of  the  kingdoroi 
croAted,  but  by  An  examination  of  the  rlskN  incurred,  the  difli- 
cultidH  overcome,  and  the  meanii  employed.  Bismarck,  in 
Npite  of  hii  retirement,  remain!  to  tbiN  day  the  foremont 
among  German  statesmen,  but  would  he  have  been  as  great 
had  chance  given  him  any  other  field  for  the  display  of  his 
activity  ?  Apply  a  similar  test  to  Cavour  i  cast  his  lot  where 
you  will,  in  Italy,  France,  England,  America,  and  his  qualities 
are  such  that,  given  the  opportunities,  he  would  have  been  a 
model  for  the  admiration  and  emulation  of  all  politicians. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  political  side  of  Cavour's  nature  is 

apt  to  make  one  forget  some  of  his  more  homely  charac< 

teristics.    Though  at  one  time  he  made  many  enemies  by 

the  very  virtues  men  now  most  admire  in  him,  he  was 

generally  esteemed   and  liked  by  those  who  knew    him 

intimately.    In  the  grave  and  capable  minister  It  was  hard 

to  recognise  the  Cavour  who  graced  the  salons  of  Madame 

de  Tonnerre.   Full  of  vivacity  and  gaiety,  he  would  converse 

with  unrestrained  simplicity  and  frankness,  often  flavouring 

his  remarks  with  pungent  audacity,  and  passing  from  one 

topic  to  another  with  almost  incoherent  rapidity,  whilst  a 

slight  ironical  smile  played  on  his  lips.    Yet  he  was  of  a 

very  forgiving  nature.    Indeed,  this  incessant  good  humour, 

this  freedom  of  speech  and  demeanour,  constituted  a  species 

of  personal  magnetism  and  fascination,  to  which  he  owed  in 

some  measure  his  popularity.     lie  Is  said  to  have  been 

somewhat  deflclent  in  oratorical  powers,  and  it  is  clear  that 

his  eloquence  was  not  on  a  par  with  the  other  qualltitss  of 

his  mind.    In  Addition  to  this,  a  harsh  voice  and  somewhat 

hesitating  delivery,  rendered  his  speeches  less  Agreeable  to 

the  ear  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.    But  in  spite 

of  this,  he  was  an  effective  debater.     His  readiness  in  reply 

was  remarkable,  and  the  force  of  his  irony  a  warning  to 

antagonists.    His  complete  command  of  his  subject,  and 

the  vivid  light  in  which  he  presented  it,  unadorned  by  the 

graces  and  embellishments  of  oratorical  art,  stripped  aUo 

of  all  superfluous  matter,  more  than  counterbalanced  any 

defect  of  elocution.     His  words  were  weighty  and  vigoroua. 

His  writings  attain  a  higher  standard,  and  le^ve  on  tha 
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mind  of  the  reader  the  clearest  possible  impression  of  the 
author's  conception.  There  is  no  running  of  one  idea  into 
another,  no  intricacy  in  his  arguments.  His  thoughts  are 
advanced,  if  one  may  say  so,  in  single  file,  or  at  least  by 
twos,  with  almost  military  discipline,  never  in  a  mixed 
mass  or  promiscuously  arranged.  A  similar  regularity  is 
evident  in  his  penmanship  as  in  his  general  style  of  writing. 
No  hesitation  is  here  to  be  observed,  no  vacillation  in  the 
mind  of  the  author. 

On  May  29,  1861,  Cavour,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
working  almost  night  and  day,  came  home  pale  and  worn. 
He  sank  into  an  arm-chair  and  half  to  himself,  half  to  his 
servant,  who  kindly  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  take  a 
holiday,  he  said :  "  I  cannot  hold  out,  and  yet  I  must ;  the 
country  needs  me.  This  summer  I  will  take  a  rest  in 
Switzerland  with  my  friends."  After  that  he  dined  with  a 
fair  appetite  in  the  company  of  his  brother  and  nephew, 
conversing  with  animation  about  numerous  topics,  amongst 
them  the  restoration  of  the  Castle  of  Santena,  where  he 
meant  one  day  to  lie  with  the  other  members  of  his  family. 
When  the  meal  was  over  he  took  a  cigar,  and  advanced  on 
to  the  balcony.  A  slight  attack  of  shivering  obliged  him  to 
seek  his  room,  where  he  took  his  usual  nap  of  about  an 
hour.  On  awakening,  a  disagreeable  sensation,  followed  by 
vomiting,  came  over  him.  He  then  retired  to  rest.  About 
midnight  his  servant,  hearing  a  loud  ringing  of  the  bell, 
rushed  to  his  room  to  find  him  a  prey  to  violent  intestinal 
pain.*  A  doctor  was  called  in,  and  Cavour,  fearing  apoplexy, 
was  bled.  This  treatment  was  repeated  several  times  in  the 
next  few  days,  during  which  the  patient  rallied  three  or  four 
times,  more  perhaps  morally  than  physically.  Other  doctors 
were  summoned,  and  consultations  were  held.  The  pulse 
had  become  weaker  and  weaker.  Hope  among  those  who 
surrounded  his  bedside  gave  place  to  grave  anxiety,  which 
even  the  cheerful  demeanour  of  the  sick  man  could  not 
allay,  and  gradually  from  one  attack  of  fever  to  another  he 
sank  lower.  During  the  intervals,  his  bearing  towards  those 
who  watched  and  tended  him  was  one  of  playful  and  touch- 
ing kindness.    As  the  end  drew  near,  the  King  was  informed 
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of  the  precarioui  condition  of  his  minister,  And  in  a  very 
•hort  time  he  waR  silently  ushered  into  the  chamber  where 
Cavour  now  lay  almost  at  the  point  of  death.  His  visit  was 
followed  by  that  of  the  priest  Giacomo,  who  brought  with 
him  the  Holy  Sacrament.  Cavour  took  it  reverently, 
received  absolution,  and  gathering  together  what  force  still 
remained  in  him,  looked  steadfastly  at  his  friend  the  friar, 
whilst,  with  the  fervour  of  a  prayer,  he  murmured  bis  last 
words,"  Libera  chiesa  in  libero  stato.*' 
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In  the  whole  of  modern  history  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  brighter  or  more  astonishing  pages  than  those  which 
relate  to  the  formation  of  the  present  Kingdom  of  Italy. 
Never  were  such  portentous  and  far-reaching  events  brought 
about  by  more  seemingly  inadequate  forces;  never  were 
results  of  such  magnitude  to  all  appearance  more  improb- 
able; never  was  a  great  cause  seconded  by  a  more  for- 
tuitous sequence  of  circumstances.  For  centuries  Italy^ 
torn  and  dismembered,  had  been  given  over  to  the  foreign 
invader  or  the  native  op[>ressor.  Ruthlessly  they  had 
driven  their  daggers  into  her  body,  each  intent  on  separating 
from  it  some  portion  on  which  he  and  his  myrmidons  might 
live.  Under  the  desolating  influence  of  such  tyranny,  at 
long  intervals,  in  the  days  of  Rienzi,  in  the  letters  of  Dante, 
amongst  the  followers  of  Savonarola,  and  in  the  tragedies  of 
Alfieri,  appeals  to  liberty  and  unity  had  been  heard, 
isolated  and  drowned  amidst  the  discordant  shouts  of 
party  and  faction,  fruitless  as  the  lamentations  of  a  prophet 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  All  corporate  feeling  seemed 
to  have  died  out  for  lack  of  those  conditions  in  which 
it  flourishes.  French  revolutionary  and  imperial  armies 
had  overrun  the  States,  and  left  them  to  fall  back  and  sleep 
again  under  the  yoke  of  reactionary  princes.  For  many 
years  the  night  was  still  stretched  with  its  dark  wings  over 
the  land.  But  through  the  all-pervading  gloom  could  be 
seen  appearing  a  day-star  in  the  North,  emblem  of  a  new 
era  which  was  about  to  dawn.  Near  the  natural  confines 
of  the  peninsula,  under  the  shadow  of  the  mountains  of 
Piedmont,  was  to  be  found  a  prince  who,  in  the  hour  of  ruin 
and  defeat,  his  army  vanquished,  his  throne  menaced,  and 
his  people  disheartened,  had  yet  the  courage  to  stand  up 
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And  offcfi  In  the  faco  of  overwhelming  tyranny,  hU  fortune 
And  h\n  blood  In  the  cause  of  human  progrci^g.  Towards 
him,  M  to  the  light,  was  turned  the  ga^ie  of  all  patriots  and 
friends  of  liberty,  1^'rom  amongst  them  stepped  forth  a 
politician  whose  statecraft,  indomitable  energy,  and  sterling 
good  sense  have  never  been  surpassed,  even  in  that  school 
of  statesmen,  the  British  Parliament,  Alliance  was  made 
alternately  with  the  ambitious  requirements  of  an  emperor 
In  search  of  a  cause,  and  with  the  military  spirit  of  a  rapidly 
developing  neighbour,  Battle-fields  were  flooded  with 
blood  and  glory.  The  forces  of  Austria  were  beaten  back. 
The  papal  dominion  was  overthrown,  and  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  vanished  like  At\  enchanted  castle  on  the  approach 
of  the  conqueror.  So  was  modern  Italy  magically  called 
back  to  new  life  and  vigour  from  the  lethargy  of  centuries, 
and  In  this  resurrection,  from  the  day  when  he  assumed 
power  on  the  battle-field  of  Novara,  to  the  time  when,  on 
his  deathbed  in  Rome,  he  handed  it  on  increased  a  hundred- 
fold, Victor  Emanuel  remained  the  most  central,  if  not  the 
most  powerful,  figure. 

Foremost  In  the  story  of  his  life,  containing  as  it  docs 
so  many  acts  of  courage  and  nobility,  may  be  placed  one 
on  which,  although  he  was  but  a  passive  participator  in  it, 
his  destiny  and  that  of  his  country  may  be  said  to  have 
hung.  It  was  In  the  early  days  of  his  Infancy,  as  ho  lay 
sleeping  in  his  cradle,  that  Teresa  Racca,  his  nurse,  inadver- 
tently set  fire  to  the  veil  which  covered  him,  .Suddenly 
catching  sight  of  the  flames  she  sprang  forward,  seized  him 
In  her  arms,  and  bore  him  to  a  place  of  safety,  where  other 
attendants  hastened  to  care  for  him.  In  the  act,  however, 
her  clothes  had  taken  fire,  and  in  spite  of  her  efforts  ancl 
those  of  others,  the  burns  she  received  proved  to  l>c  fatal. 
Thus  her  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  fully  rcdremlnK 
any  negligence  on  her  part,  yet  cost  the  poor  girl  her  life. 
Victor  Emanuel  owed  but  little  to  his  early  training  and 
education.  l''rom  the  first  he  displayed  only  a  slight 
Inclination  for  books,  though  when  he  had  once  Irarnt  any 
thing,  he  gave  proof  of  a  retentive  memory,  The  loUers  ni 
his  mother  show  him  to  have  been  full  of  affection  for  h\^ 
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younger  brother,  with  whom  he  would  play  for  hours,  his  wit 
and  vivacity  affording  them  both  a  continual  source  of 
amusement.  As  he  grew  older,  he  came  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Jesuits,  who,  in  the  Court  of  Charles  Albert, 
were  then  possessed  of  so  much  power.  Many  writers' 
ascribe  to  these  influences  the  deep  religious  sentiment 
which  at  all  times,  even  when  brought  into  actual  opposition 
to  the  Pope,  was  one  of  his  prominent  characteristics. 
But  that  he  owed  it  to  nature  rather  than  to  the  teachings 
of  men  is  evident,  when  one  remembers  that  he  was  the  son 
of  a  prince,  who  throughout  his  reign  had  favoured  the 
Church,  and  during  the  last  weeks  of  his  life,  broken  down 
in  health  and  confined  to  bed,  used,  nevertheless,  to  rise  at 
midnight  to  pour  forth  prayer  after  prayer  to  the  Saints  from 
a  little  book  he  had  continually  with  him.  Moreover,  there 
is  also  the  fact  that  Monsignor  Charvaz,  to  whose  liberal- 
mindedness  we  shall  have  again  occasion  to  refer,  was  amongst 
those  chosen  by  Charles  Albert  to  superintend  his  son's  in- 
struction, nor  was  this  left  entirely  in  ecclesiastical  hands. 
Love  of  arms  was  strong  in  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  as 
events  proved,  it  had  been  transmitted  in  full  measure  to  the 
young  prince.  General  Dabormida,  afterwards  Minister  of 
War,  was  selected  to  instruct  him  and  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Genoa,  who  had  joined  ^the  military  academy;  and  to 
some  theoretical  knowledge  of  tactics  they  both  added 
considerable  proficiency  in  horsemanship.  Then,  and  also 
throughout  life,  they  were  united  by  bonds  of  the  closest 
companionship  and  affection.  In  1842,  when  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  as  Victor  Emanuel  was  then  called,  was  in  his 
twenty-third  year,  he  married  Maria  Adelaide,  daughter  of 
the  Archduke  Ranieri,  Viceroy  of  Lombardo  Venetia.  The 
offspring  of  this  union  was  two  daughters,  Clotilde,  Maria 
Pia,  and  three  sons,  Umberto,  Amedeo,  and  Oddone. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  Victor  Emanuel  took  any 
active  part  in  the  politics  of  his  country  was  at  a  Cabinet 
Council,  to  which  he  had  been  summoned  at  the  desire  of  his 
father,  who  was  eager  that  he  should  become  accustomed  to 
the  conduct  of  affairs.  Pius  IX.  had  then  just  startled  the 
world  by  the  spectacle  of  a  progressive  Pope,  thereby  awaken- 
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Ing  the  wlldcdt  hopci  in  the  minds  of  his  «uhj(?€tfl  and  the 
dcopoNt  diiitruNt  ftmongNt  p»rtl«ianH  of  a  reactionary  policy. 
The  AuNtrianN  had  even  violatod  his  territory,  and  iMuIng 
from  the  citadel  of  Kcrrara,  In  their  poimcMlon  Minco  tHt4, 
had  occupied  the  town,  with  tlio  intent  of  terrifying  him  into 
an  alliance  ogalnnt  liberty.  The  excitement  cauHcd  by  thin 
Mtep  wan  conNlderablci  both  in  the  Papal  Staten,  Tuscany,  and 
Piedmont.  (Jh»rleN  Albert  had  called  together  his  ministers 
to  deliberate  on  the  situation.  During  the  discussion  he 
turned  to  a^k  his  son's  opinion,  whose  reply  was  that  the 
offence  should  not  bo  tolerated,  their  honour  obliging  them 
to  offer  the  Holy  Kather  the  protection  of  their  arms.  The 
result  was  that  preparations  for  war  were  begun,  though  before 
the  time  came  for  assutnlng  a  more  pronounced  attitude, 
Injunctions  were  received  from  Vienna  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  invAding  column. 

Hut  the  King's  hand  was  soon  to  be  forced.  The  revolution 
at  Paris  of  1H48  had  been  accompanied  by  similar  uprisings 
in  Vienna,  Milan,  Venice,  Como,  Pavia,  Hrescia,  Padua,  and 
many  other  Italian  cities.  The  whole  of  Lombardy  and 
Venetia,  except  the  strongholdsof  Mantova,  Verona,  Peschicra, 
and  Legnano,  had  been  suddenly  wrested  from  the  hands  of 
the  Austrians.  The  prisons  had  been  thrown  open,  and  men, 
whose  only  crime  was  ardour  for  the  national  cause,  had  ex- 
changed their  chains  for  arms  to  nght  against  their  oppressors. 
So  simultaneous,  though  unpreconcerted,  had  been  these 
attempts,  that  the  movement  had  a  truly  national  character. 
Charles  Albert,  who  had  but  a  little  while  before  been  on  the 
point  of  wnging  war  on  a  much  less  important  pretext,  could 
no  longer  hesitate.  Though  nominally  free  within  his 
dominions,  Austrian  Influence  had  for  many  years  made  Itself 
felt  whenever  there  was  any  tendency  towards  progress.  *i1tr 
presence  of  their  troops  on  his  borders  was  a  continual  menace 
to  his  state,  The  1  )ukes  of  .Savoy  an<l  (lenoa  were  both  keen 
advocates  of  an  Immediate  declaration  of  war.  A  decision 
was  speedily  arrived  at,  and  received  by  the  public  with 
applause.  (>esaro  Halbo,  the  King's  minister,  was  returning 
home,  having  just  t)een  the  object  of  one  of  thoio  street 
ovations  so  common  in  times  of  excitement.    Ai  ho  wm  on 
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the  point  of  entering  his  house,  he  saw  an  individual  approach 
him,  whom  the  darkness  would  not  permit  him  to  recognise. 
Doubtful  as  to  his  intentions,  he  called  to  him  to  declare  his 
purpose.  It  was  Victor  Emanuel,  who  had  come  to  beg  for 
a  command  for  himself  and  his  brother.  To  this  request 
Balbo  laughingly  replied  that  they  had  not  been  forgotten. 

Once  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  appeared  to  be  perfectly  in 
his  element,  and  whilst  the  balls  whizzed  round  him,  he 
exclaimed :  **  Ah,  that  is  the  music  I  understand."  Goito  was 
the  first  engagement  in  which  he  took  part.  The  Duke  of 
Dinon,  an  eye-witness,  has  thus  described  his  appearance. 
He  says ;  **  I  saw  him  pass  like  a  whirlwind  on  his  white  steed 
covered  with  foam,  his  prominent  eyes  gleaming  with  martial 
ardour,  his  long  moustache  drawn  back  by  the  wind,  and  his 
sword  arm  extended.  Halting  for  a  moment  before  a  regi- 
ment, he  shouted :  *  On,  guards,  with  me  to  save  the  honour 
of  the  House  of  Savoy  1 '  and  in  another  instant  he  was  in  the 
very  thick  of  the  fight."  That  day,  fortune  favoured  the  Italian 
cause,  and  Victor  Emanuel  had  but  little  reason  to  regret  the 
wound,  luckily  not  a  serious  one,  which  he  received  in  the 
thigh.  A  month  of  delay  supervened,  during  which  he  chafed 
at  the  enforced  idleness,  saying  to  those  with  whom  he  con- 
versed ;  "We  must  blindly  obey  those  who  blindly  command," 
Then  came  a  victory  at  Costoza,  followed  the  day  after  by  a 
defeat  which  left  the  road  open  to  Milan,  and  the  Sardinian 
forces  so  reduced  and  disorganised  that  they  were  no  longer 
capable  of  offering  opposition.  General  Pcpe^s  Sicilian 
troops,  who  numbered  x  6,000,  obeying  the  royal  mandate, 
had  returned  to  their  homes  with  the  exception  of  two 
companies.  Nothing  remained  but  to  propose  an  armistice. 
During  autumn  and  winter  there  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 
The  attempts  of  France  and  England  to  induce  Austria  to 
resign  her  claim  to  Lombardy  failed.  The  feeling  in  Italy 
was  as  strong  as  ever  in  favour  of  war,  and  it  harmonised  with 
Charles  Albert^s  personal  desire  in  the  matter ;  thus  a  rupture 
again  became  inevitable,  and  on  March  za,  the  armistice 
was  denounced. 

The  checks  of  the  past  were,  however,  but  the  prelude  to 
a  more  serious  discomfiture  now  about  to  take  place.    The 
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Sardinian  Army  counted  as  many  as  tao,ooocombatant8|  but 
it  was  lacking  in  discipline  as  well  as  in  able  commanders, 
and  a  large  portion  of  its  forces  were  not  at  hand  at  some  of 
the  most  critical  junctures.    The  battle  ground  of  Novara 
was  stubbornly  contested,  but  the  day  went  against   the 
Italians.    The  royal  family  played  its  part  manfully  in  the 
engagement.    The  Duke  of  Genoa  had  three  horses  killed 
under  him,  and  continued  to  fight  on  foot ;  his  brother  led 
the  reserve  three  times  to  the  attack.     Charles  Albert  himself, 
seeing  that  the  tide  of  war  was  against  him,  sought  death 
where  he  could  not  hope  for  victory.     At  length,  as  evening 
fell  upon  the  flying  remnants  of  his  troops,  he  called  together 
Carlo  Cadorna,   his  minister,  and  such  chief  ofTtcers  as 
happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity,  and  turning  to  them,  in  a  few 
dignified  words  he  expressed  his  sorrow  at  the  failure  of  their 
cause,  his  belief  that  his  person  would  henceforth  only  be  an 
obstacle  to  them  in  obtaining  favourable  terms,  and  therefore 
his  intention  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son.    Then  pointing 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  he  added,  '*  Behold,  here  is  your  King.'* 
"  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. *'    The  position 
of  the  new  King  during  the  first  weeks  of  his  reign  was  one 
that  would  have  tried  the  mettle  of  any  man.    lie  had  been 
eager  for  the  war ;  ho  had  seen  his  father  compelled  to  ask 
for  an  armistice  from  the  enemy,  whilst  his  own  subjects 
hurled  insults  at  him  for  what  they  called  his  treachery ;  he 
had  stood  by  whilst  Alfonso  La  Marmora,  hurrying  to  the  aid 
of  Charles  Albert  in  the  (trep|)i  Palace,  had  enabled  him  to 
make  a  nocturnal  escape  from  his  exasperated  assailants  ;  he 
now  witnessed  his  flight  to  exile  under  cover  of  a  passport 
bearing  the  fictitious  name  of  Conte  de  Darge.    The  forces 
of  Piedmont  were  crippled.    The  treasury  was  empty,  the 
army  disorganised,  its  columns  disbanded  and  hastening  into 
the  town  where  crowds  of  distracted  people  fllled  the  streets. 
Dismay  reigned  everywhere.    Thoughts  of  further  resistance 
were  not  to  be  entertained,  but  who  was  to  undertake  the 
delicate  and  most  diflicult  mission  of  obtaining  a  modification 
of  the  conditions  of  peace,  which  the  enemy  had  decided  to 
offer  ?    The  question  was  not  left  long  unanswered. 
Out  from  the  city  the  King  rode  with  a  small  escort 
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towards  the  Austrian  tents,  over  the  fields  so  lately  strewn 
with  his  dead  and  dying  countrymen.  Radetsky,  who  had 
been  informed  of  their  approach,  hastened  to  meet  him, 
accompanied  by  all  his  staff  of  officers.  As  the  two  parties 
neared  one  another,  Victor  Emanuel  dismounted  and  ad- 
vanced on  foot  The  old  Field-Marshal  was  about  to  do 
the  same,  but  his  eighty-four  years  weighed  heavily  upon 
him,  and  two  of  his  officers  were  obliged  to  assist  him. 
Then  he  stepped  forward  and  affectionately  embraced  the 
King.  It  was  not  their  first  meeting.  Radetsky  had  long 
been  a  friend  of  the  House  of  the  Archduke  Ranieri.  He 
had  been  present  at  the  birth  of  Maria  Adelaide,  and  had 
afterwards  favoured  her  marriage  with  the  heir  to  the 
Sardinian  throne.  His  personal  sentiments  towards  him 
were  friendly,  and  he  and  his  officers  were  under  the 
impression  that  he  would  be  able  to  prevail  on  the  young 
monarch  to  adopt  his  views  and  join  in  the  reaction.  Such 
blandishments  as  he  was  master  of,  he  used  in  his  attempts 
to  convert  him.  He  urged  him  to  lay  aside  the  tricolour 
for  the  old  blue  flag  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  to  abrogate  the 
Statute,  and  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Austria,  He 
pointed  out  the  security  Piedmont  would  enjoy  from  the 
lalter^s  friendship,  he  promised  to  waive  all  other  claims,  he 
even  went  so  far  as  to  hold  out  hopes  of  an  increase  of 
territory,  conditional  on  the  acceptance  of  the  above  pro- 
visions* Victor  Emanuel  heard  him  with  hardly-suppressed 
emotion,  and  when  he  had  terminated,  replied  with  firmness 
which  left  no  room  for  doubt :  "  What  my  father  has  sworn, 
his  son  will  maintain;  the  House  of  Savoy  has  learnt  to 
know  the  way  of  exile,  but  not  of  dishonour ; "  and  when,  by 
his  noble  audacity,  having  obtained  the  most  favourable 
terms  possible,  he  took  his  leave,  the  old  Austrian  turned 
to  his  comrades  and  said:  "Diescr  Mann  ist  ein  edler 
Mann."  Two  months  later,  during  the  negotiations  for 
peace,  talking  to  General  Dabormida,  he  again  exclaimed,  per- 
haps with  slight  irony : "  Votre  Roi  est  un  bon  enfant,"  adding, 
« Nous  tenons  quarante  mille  baioncttes  ^  sa  disposition," 
for  which  those  present  replied  there  was  little  need. 

So  Victor  Emanuel  returned  to  Monza,  having  upheld 
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his  head  in  disaster,  and  having  saved  the  cause  and  flag  of 
Italy,  where  others  would  have  lost  them.  For  this  feat,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  he  deserves  the  title  claimed  by  him, 
and  so  universally  accorded,  of  First  Soldier  of  Italian 
Independence.  But  whilst  he  was  protecting  the  rights  of 
his  subjects,  some  at  least  of  them  were  engaged  in  heaping 
obloquy  and  vituperation  on  his  head.  Lest  their  wild 
threats  should  possibly  be  put  into  execution,  Maria 
Adelaide  deemed  it  prudent  to  counsel  her  husband  not 
to  enter  his  native  city  by  day,  but  rather  to  time  his 
arrival  for  the  night.  Besides  the  excesses  of  the  mob, 
there  were  other  forms  of  opposition  to  be  grappled  with 
and  overcome.  A  revolt  had  taken  place  in  Oenoa,  and 
the  town,  under  the  guidance  of  its  councillors,  had  declared 
itself  Republican.  The  small  garrison  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  rebels,  and  the  danger  of  Austrian  intervention  loomed 
threateningly  before  the  King's  advisers.  General  I^ 
Marmora  was  despatched  with  sufficient  troops  to  put  down 
the  rebellion,  and  this  being  speedily  accomplished,  and 
without  much  bloodshed,  a  free  pardon  was  granted  to  all 
except  a  few  of  the  leaders.  Amongst  them  was  the  Marquis 
of  Pereto,  a  former  minister  of  Charles  Albert.  When,  not 
long  after,  the  amnesty  was  extended  to  them  also,  the 
name  of  Pereto,  whose  offence  seemed  the  more  serious,  on 
account  of  the  confidence  he  had  before  enjoyed,  was  not 
included  in  the  list  presented  to  Victor  ICmanuel  for  signa- 
ture, but  he  handed  it  back  to  his  minister,  saying:  *'I 
will  not  have  this  exclusion." 

Those  who  had  looked  on  his  face  as  he  rode  home  from 
his  interview  with  Radetsky,  had  been  startled  by  the 
expression  of  deep-set  determination  which  pervaded  his 
features.  A  similar  strain  of  profound  seriousness  char- 
acterised his  utterances  on  his  return  to  Turin.  One  of  the 
first  was  the  following  proclamation  ; — 

•'Citizens,— Fftlftl  events  and  the  will  of  my  revered  fwther  hnve 
called  me,  before  my  lime,  lu  Ihe  throne  of  my  ancctitori.  Thecirciim- 
•tancefi  in  which  I  take  the  reins  of  government  are  sucli,  that  witht>iit 
the  help  of  all,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  fulfil  my  earnest  denire,  which  is 
the  safety  of  our  country.    The  destinies  of  nations  are  matured  in  the 
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dtfil|{ni  ^  (jodi  mftn  ow«8  the  uintont  hi?  gm\  t{iv<?i  And  in  IhU  we  hAve 
nm  (klleii.  Itenerf(tri)\  our  (Ank  HhttU  Ik?  (o  mftlnUin  our  honour  InUci, 
to  huiUt  up  t^^A\\\  the  puhlW  fortuut*,  And  toronmOhUtetheeonMUution. 
In  \\\h  umletlAkln({  I  nnk  nntl  nolioit  the  help  of  aU,  Ami  I  hnMen  to 
ANveAr  to  it  mynelf,  expectini^  Oom  the  nAtion  in  eKchAUt^e,  Aid,  AHVetloni 
And  eonDdenee.  V»  £.*' 

Fatlh  in  hi«  dcHtiny  aihI  in  Iho  Aluughty,  a  tloop  nemo 
of  honour  wid  of  ditty,  devotion  to  hit*  ctmntry  and  tht?  con* 
stitution,  may  \w  looked  on  as  tho  pillttrs  of  that  edifice 
whichi  with  others,  ho  had  no  large  a  shate  In  erecting, 
Hut  in  thoMe  daytt,  parlieularly  atnong  thd  Lll)eraU,  hin  aet» 
were  mlsjudned,  and  his  word  misinterpreted.  When  he 
again  appeared  in  puhlioi  for  the  purpo.ie  of  holding  a 
review,  the  reeei)tion  ho  met  with  wan  of  the  nu>»t  chilly 
nature,  Such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  \\h  people  cut 
him  to  the  tpiick,  but  It  did  not  turn  him  for  a  moment 
from  tho  lino  of  cotiduct  ho  had  traced,  Ho  n\ot  Parlia- 
ment, ho  rcnowed  hi«  fathei  'h  vow  of  loyalty  to  the  Statute 
of  the  Cot^stitution,  ho  put  before  some  of  the  deputies,  a 
most  ()alnful  task  for  one  of  his  temperantent,  the  general 
conditions  for  tho  concluition  of  peace.  When  it  became 
evident  that  these,  tho  best  that  could  l)e  hoped  for,  would 
not  bo  accei^ted  by  that  Chamber,  he  took  the  only  step 
remaining,  and  decreed  the  dissolutitm,  Vtncen/,o  (»iobortl 
in  the  meanwhile  was  despatched  as  a  special  envoy  to 
Paris,  to  obtain  tho  good  olhcos  of  the  new  President  and 
his  (toverntnent,  Tho  ntisslon  failed,  partly  through  the 
Indlftercnt^o  of  the  French  Assentbly,  and  partly  through 
w^hat  seemed  to  bo  tho  arrogance  of  (iloberti,  of  whom 
*l'hiers  said  on  one  occasion,  "Cot  lmb(*cile  d'abb^  parle 
conm)o  s*il  avalt  gagn^  la  bataille  de  Novare.**  Hut  tho 
King  was  not  slow  In  appreciating  tho  conditions  which 
wore  likely  to  govern  I  ,ouls  Napoleon's  conduct  in  foreign 
afTalrs,  antl  when  the  news  of  his  assumption  of  tho  title  of 
Kmpert)r  reached  htm,  after  pointing  out  the  (probability  of 
his  making  war  to  const)lldate  his  position,  he  wrote  i  "  We, 
in  the  meanwhile,  fearless  and  snnling,  await  the  course  of 
events,  and  when  war  Is  declared,  tnay  (Jod  l)e  praised.  If 
the  President  is  strong,  I  hope  to  tight  by  his  slJe.*' 
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Ih  liln  dlrrrl  rclrtllons  with  the  AmlmsBntlors  of  Krnnrc 
ntnt  ICnglfttul,  MoiiRltnir  Mflin  IUiIb  le  C.omtp  niul  Sir  ttnlph 
Aherrtnmby,  Vlclor  ICmniuiel  wrts  more  furlurmte.  Ills 
ndttreB!)  to  them  wan  ttntrli  An  follows :  - 

"My  (Jdvprnmpnl  Is  rnumtml  oti  tlu»  resldrrtllim  nfpprtrp  ttii«1  onler. 
t  (tnileifldtml  (tm(  Ihp  mip  U  po^iMittnl  tn  the  (illi(>r,  ntitl  to  nhdiin  tl« 
1  ftlmll  tiRf  nil  tiiy  piulenvmiiR.  t  tiienn  tn  ftoYt>rti  cnnMltutttiitfillyt  mitl 
to  iimkp  tlie  IrtW  to  lu»  tp«<perlf«l,  ntnl  t  WnitUl  die  rnlliet  timti  lienmip 
the  tool  nfrt  pitrty.  I  Imil  no  tU^slre  to  tiMnn,  for  t  Imve  lllllt*  tiii^tf  fi»t 
lht»  prnfeRHlt»ti,  whli'h  U  tint  a  |ilensnttt  mte,  nor  At  the  pte««»»itt  time, 
ert««y.  Hut  t  h)ve  my  ronnlry,  ntut  will  devote  myselr  In  Its  |itn9|iptlty, 
whirh  t  hope  to  hrlnjf  nhoul,  rtlthtnifth  It  hits  been  iiiurh  cotiipromhwl. 
t  hitve  ilotu*  my  «luly  ns  it  «<ohH(*r,  Rmt  now  1  will  seive  It  In  nnoiher 
way,  hut  with  ihe  sfime  ih»vntlon,  luMitn^e  I  love  U  jilnnnt'ly.  I  meitn 
to  speitk  Ihe  truth  In  my  ihulhifts  with  II,  ittul  my  mhjhl«'t«<  «»hitll  th» 
the  mnne.  One  mu'^t  fnllnw  it  line  of  rontUnt,  ruul,  hitvln^  nelnpiiMl 
otie,  my  so  rmtiUly.  I'hl^  slmll  nlwrtys  Im  \\\y  pnljry,  hnlh  In  hnnu*  nojl 
fturljjn  nnuim.  As  tor  ymi,  ptMithMn»«n,  tell  your  lespeetlvp  (lovftn* 
ments  thttt  I  franltiv  nml  hom<Mly  wish  (oipriicf,  without  nny  seromlnty 
flchemefl.  t  have  no  ih-^iie  toscpninte  my  niusr  from  tlmt  of  Kuttipe, 
nor  e««mpnunlm»  It  hy  iin  Insane  rtmhltlon.  Tell  Marshal  Uai1et«Uy« 
ttio,  that  t  am  tlerhled  to  tntMUte  ihv  ainilstire,  nnil  It  I  ask  f»<r  rertrtln 
mtnHllcallotts,  It  l«  In  Ihe  Interest  of  peare  anil  ohler,  ami  lt»  avtild 
useless  trletlon.  My  Intention  Is  to  depart  Troni  no  aftreement  whleh 
t  may  have  sl^nrd.  To  ynu  1  shall  he  uruterul  hir  what  y«m  tirfty  tlo 
for  Ufl,  and  he  assured  that  I  shall  never  e«mi promise  you,  for  t  Rhnll 
not  fall  short  of  what  1  have  said.** 

The  liinmHllnlo  trfltiU  of  this  nllempt  to  olitnln  the  holp 
of  the  two  rotihtrh'fl,  wits  A  finhitis  letter  fnjin  tin*  Austrian 
tM)niinissh)tuM-,  llttn^k,  iUm  Inrlng  thr  tu'^otintiotis  at  nn  oiut, 
ftiul  riMjulritijr  ihp  imtiu'dinto  lujssrssiofi  of  the  whole*  of 
the  oity  of  AloRsntuhin,  ntid  the  |mytiietit  of  ioo,ooo.ooo 
lire  Ittdrmhity.  To  these  ureposterovts  Injunetloiis  Victor 
Kittintntel  replied  hy  simply  i^tunlhg  Ihem^  nnd  In  the  end, 
the  nssislnnrr  he  had  invoked  prcvnlled,  nnd  Atistrln  n^rred 
to  some  slij^ht  mtulillcntlotis  of  her  prevUnts  demnnds.  ICven 
then  the  tllmmher  rehised  Its  nssent,  nnd  It  wns  neeessnry 
to  resort  n^nln  to  dlssohition.  'I'he  qtiestlon,  lit  ndditlon  to 
the  foreign  rrlntlons  constituting  Its  suhstnnre,  hnd  nr(|ulted 
nn  Inleriirtl  rtspert  which  mnde  its  solution  Imperntlve,  uidess 
the  eountry  were  to  show  itself  to  he  even  wenker  In  etnnirll 
thnn  in  nrms.     Indi  imI,  the  risk  of  renewed  hostilities,  for 
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which  Piedmont  \va«  unprepared,  rendered  further  delay 
most  dangerous.  Victor  £manucl  fully  recognised  these 
facts,  and  in  a  proclamation  from  Moncalieri,  without  dic- 
tating a  policy  to  the  electors,  placed  the  situation  before 
them,  and  earnestly  urged  them  to  choose  those  who  would 
aid  him  in  carrying  on  the  Governmenti  and  preserving 
their  liberty  intact. 

When  the  question  of  peace  had  been  Anally  settled,  a 
load  was  taken  fVom  the  shoulders  of  the  King  and  his 
ministers,  and  they  could  then,  for  the  first  time,  give  their 
attention  to  matters  of  internal  policy.  The  regulation  and 
definition  of  the  respective  spheres  of  Church  and  State  was 
one  which,  at  an  early  date,  called  for  settlement.  In  all 
that  appertained  to  the  principles  at  issue,  Victor  Emanuel 
was  fairly  in  agreement  with  Ccsare  Balbo,  d'Aecglio,  and 
other  members  of  his  Ministry.  He  was  a  pious  son  of  the 
Church,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  the  King,  and  had 
made  up  his  mind,  so  far  as  that  was  possible,  to  do  his 
duty  in  both  stations,  without  sacrificing  the  one  to  the 
other.  Never,  perhaps,  has  his  attitude  been  better  ex- 
plained than  when  he  said:  ** There  are  both  kings  and 
saints  among  my  ancestors."  It  was  not  then  known  what 
position  the  Pope  would  take  up  with  regard  to  the  question 
generally,  and  Count  Siccardi  was  selected  to  go  as  a  special 
ambassador  to  Pius  IX.  at  Portlci,  in  order  to  explore  the 
ground,  and  discover  how  far  hopes  of  compromise  and 
an  understanding  were  Justified.  *'Non  possumus'*  was, 
however,  the  only  but  decided  answer  which  he  brought 
back  to  alt  enquiries.  In  the  words  of  Cardinal  Antonelli, 
"  The  Holy  Father  was  ready,  in  order  to  please  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  to  go  as  far  as  the  devil's  antechamber,  but 
into  the  chamber  itself  he  could  not  go.** 

This,  for  the  time,  shut  the  door  on  further  attempts  at 
agreement.  But  the  question  soon  reappeared,  and  the 
discussion  centred  round  the  abolition  of  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunal.  This  step  may  be  looked  on  as  a  corollary  of  the 
Statute  of  the  Constitution  granted  by  Charles  Albert,  but 
it  awoke  very  bitter  opposition  amongst  the  partisans  of  the 
clergy  and  the  reaction.    After  its  approval  by  Parliament, 
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It  WA»  prcROiUcil  to  the  King^  who  hAvlhg  boldly  Affi\t\l  hi» 
nlgnnlutts  tutticd  lo  SiiVAixll^  whone  mcrtnuw  it  vsar*  uml 
RAii1«  Rmiltng :  "  M(\rk  thiM,  )nm  Ar«  if  i^imhRiMc^  And  Ifthttt  Iaw 
UringK  ttn  duthois  to  the  intcMiAl  rrgiohni  yxMX  wtll  go  Alone** 

A  wHHwd  nuMlon  to  Rome  war  umlcrlAken  nhorlly  aA^r 
l>y  DIonlgl  PInollt,  Ptt?Rldcnt  of  the  ChAmhrr  of  Deputies 
but  the  obdumoy  of  the  Pope  war  Rtlll  UhohAiiged»  Ahd  Uhdcr 
the  cover  of  hiR  Authority,  hiR  i^rtlRAhR  continued  to  give  WAy 
to  the  ittORt  unrcsirAined  AttAckR  on  the  Court  of  IMeilmoot. 

The  ycAr  185  a,  with  ItR  Hill  for  Civil  MArrtnge,  war  the 
oiH^ARion  of  A  fVoRh  ouiburRt  of  thiR  Rort*  To  Rmooth  niAtterR 
AR  fAr  AR  posRible,  And  to  rrrtswure  the  conRciem^  K>f  hiR 
RubjeiMR,  Victor  KtUAnuel  hAd  himself  AddrcRwed  a  letter  to 
the  Pope,  in  which  he  explAlned  the  nmny  grAve  ivarour  t\^ 
be  ui^icd  for  the  t>AsR(ng  of  the  1UII»  The  At^aiunientR  in 
itR  fAvour  hAd  Iveen  preRciUed  to  him  In  the  form  i>f  a 
menuirAndum  drAwn  up  by  lUtoncom|wgni,  MlnlRter  of 
Justice.  TAkIng  It  fK^m  hiR  hAud,  the  King  obRervetl,  "Ah 
well,  those  Are  the  rcAsoUR  of  y\)\i  gentlemen  w*ho  Are 
AdvocAtcR,  but  1  must  Also  think  of  other  things*  I  must 
think  of  there  Above,"  And  he  pointed  to  the  sky*  Kor 
Rome  time  he  war  undecided  And  doubtf\d  ar  to  the  course 
he  Rhould  pursue*  UIr  note  to  the  Tope,  Although  retTi\T\l 
with  nmrkR  of  fAVour,  hAd  in  rcAllty  been  ar  IVuitlesR  ar 
pi-evlouR  AttemptR  to  Arrl\T  At  An  understAndlng*  Whilst  he 
WAR  still  in  A  RtAte  of  greAt  Anxiety  in  connection  with  thJR 
q\ieRlion,  Monslgnor  ClhArvAR,  his  former  preceptor,  cAme  to 
pAy  him  one  of  his  cuRtonmry  visits.  Since  the  drtvs  when 
he  hAd  chrtrge  of  the  King's  educAtion,he  hAd  AlwAyR  remAine^t 
on  terms  of  fAmillrtrlty  Atul  Aflection  with  him,  often  nnv 
Ridering  it  hiR  duty  to  deliver  in  his  ptx*sen\^  some  short 
houiily  x)V  tender  inJut\ction.  Ar  he  now  entered  the  d\>or» 
Victor  Mnmnuel,  who  ol\en  g<H)d-humoutedly  repn>Acheil 
hin\  with  the  Hx^tjuency  of  these  Attentions,  rAn  towAnU  him, 
And  thn^w  hin\self  upon  his  neck,  sAying  t  "  MouRlgnor,  do 
not  piTAch  to  me  to  dAy  ;  1  Am  a  Rinner,  but  1  hAve  a  gKunt 
heArt/^  llAvIng  obtAli^ed  a  prvuulse  of  relief,  he  then  plung\Ht 
Into  the  diniculties  which  bc^et  him,  And  exj^oRed  them  t\> 
his  friendi    ClImrvAR  luHird  him  Attentivt^ly,  And  then  replied  i 
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"  Your  Majesty  as  King  should  listen  to  the  Pope,  but  it  is 
also  your  duty  to  maintain  the  credit  and  popularity  which 
you  owe  to  your  loyal  character,  and  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  credit  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom.  Follow,  there^ 
fore,  the  rules  of  the  Constitution,  and  let  the  fanatics  and 
ignorant  cry  out.''  Brave  priest  and  brave  King,  both  intent 
on  doing  their  duty  simply  and  fearlessly. 

One  more  struggle  was  reserved  for  him  in  connection 
^ith  this  question,  the  solution  of  which,  however  difficult 
and  at  times  bitter  it  may  have  been,  he  tried  neither  to 
shirk  nor  to  avoid.  On  this  occasion  he  will  have  the  strong 
sense  and  determined  courage  of  Cavour  to  sustain  him,  but 
the  trial  will  be  severer  than  any  to  which  he  has  been  as 
yet  submitted.  The  point  at  issue  was  the  position  of 
religious  corporations,  of  which  the  Ministry  and  Liberal 
members  demanded  the  suppression.  It  was  an  eminently 
just  and  progressive  measure,  conceived,  not  in  the  interest 
of  the  State,  but  rather  in  that  of  the  poorer  members  of  the 
clergy.  Opposition  of  the  bitterest  kind  had  been  awakened, 
and  all  the  means  which  these  powerful  ecclesiastical  bodies 
could  dispose  of  were  employed  to  bring  discredit  on  the 
ministerial  proposals.  As  the  crisis  approached,  the  King 
became  a  prey  to  continual  worry  and  anxiety.  In  addition 
to  this  the  health  of  his  nearest  relatives  was  such  as  to  give 
grounds  for  the  most  serious  alarm.  On  January  xa,  the 
Queen,  Maria  Teresa,  died  —  that  mother  whose  urgent 
solicitations  not  to  consent  to  any  laws  hostile  to  the 
Church  had  made  him  shed  tears  of  love,  but  not  of  weak- 
ness. Eight  days  later  the  public  were  bewildered  and 
struck  dumb  by  the  announcement  of  the  decease  of  the 
Queen,  Maria  Adelaide.  After  three  weeks  more  had  gone 
by,  whilst  Mass  was  still  being  said  in  all  the  churches  for 
the  souls  of  the  departed,  the  bereaved  monarch,  bent  down 
under  the  force  of  these  calamities,  standing  at  the  bedside 
of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  saw  him  pass  away,  and 
the  cannons  boomed  forth  the  doleful  intelligence  as  they 
bore  his  remains  to  Superga,  The  funeral  convoys  trod,  as 
it  were,  the  one  on  the  heels  of  the  other,  and  it  seemed  aa 
if  Death  had  established  his  domicile  in  the  House  of  Savoy* 
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Morally  as  well  as  physically,  there  is  a  point  where  pain 
dulls  its  own  sharp  edge,  and  feeling  ceases  through  its 
intensity.  Did  the  King  ever  reach  this  degree  of  suflering  ? 
We  know  not;  but  imagination  breaks  down  in  the  conception 
of  greater  calamities  than  those  which  fell  upon  him  within 
that  month.  From  the  deathbeds  of  those  who  wore  dearest 
and  nearest  he  had  to  return  again  to  the  solution  of  the 
religious  question,  grown  more  heated  and  arduous  in  the 
Interval.  To  Cavour,  when  he  first  broached  the  plan  of 
sending  troops  to  the  Crimea,  without  a  moment's  hesitation 
he  had  said  t  '4f  I  cannot  go  myself,  I  will  send  my  brother," 
but  he  had  watched  the  army  depart,  he  had  seen  hopes  of 
glory  for  his  house  extinguished,  and  he  remained,  as  ho 
observed  to  General  Durando,  **  to  carry  on  a  war  against 
friars  and  nuns.''  Nor  were  those  wanting  in  the  clerical 
party  who  would  transform  his  misfortunes  into  pretended 
victories  for  their  cause,  and,  pointing  to  the  hand  of  («od, 
would  triumphantly  cry :  **  See,  fellow,  what  thou  art  about 
to  do,  and  the  warning  with  which  the  Almighty  has  visited 
thee  I "  "  They  tell  mo,"  he  said,  "  God  has  intended  the 
deaths  of  my  mother,  my  wife,  and  my  brother,  as  a  visitation ; 
they  threaten  me  with  still  greater  chastisement  •  .  .  ; "  and 
he  seemed  to  hesitate  while  thoughts  of  the  immensity  of 
his  grief  and  of  the  injustice  done  to  him  welled  up  and 
choked  his  utterance; — then  continuing,  ho  added,  "  Dut 
they  do  not  know  that  a  sovereign  who  wishes  to  insure  his 
own  felicity  in  another  world,  must  think  of  his  people's 
happiness  In  this/'  At  this  Juncture  even  Cavour's  support 
was  denied  him  for  a  time,  for  the  great  minister,  not  wish- 
ing to  force  the  King's  hand,  had  considered  it  necessary  to 
tender  his  resignation  and  that  of  his  colleagues.  Victor 
Emanuel  made  a  Inst  attempt  to  bridge  over  the  dilTcrcnccN 
which  separated  Clericals  and  Liberals.  He  sent  for  General 
Durando,  and  enjoined  him  to  form  a  Ministry.  He  re- 
opened negotiations  with  the  recalcitrant  leadersof  the  Church 
party ;  he  urged  them  on  their  side  to  formulate  any  proposi* 
tions  they  might  think  acceptable.  He  gave  them  time  in 
which  to  mature  them,  and  when  it  finally  became  evident 
that  such  was  not  their  intention,  turning  to  one  who  was 
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acting  as  mediator  in  the  matter,  he  said :  "  Tell  those  gentle- 
men I  shall  wait  for  their  proposals  till  three  to-day  and  no 
longer.  If  they  do  not  arrive,  then  I  shall  go  back  to  the 
black  beast "  (name  given  to  Cavour  by  his  enemies).  This, 
as  we  know,  he  did,  and  when  Parliament  had  sanctioned 
the  Bill,  he  no  longer  hesitated  to  give  his  assent. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  and  other  reforms,  Victor  Emanuel 
had  made  himself  many  enemies  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 
Germany  and  Austria  had  both  thought  it  necessary  to 
administer  advice  to  him,  which  sounded  remarkably  like  a 
menace.  The  other  sovereigns  of  Italy  were  accustomed  to 
use  the  term  Jacobite  King  in  speaking  of  him,  and  from  the 
first  they  had  let  no  opportunity  pass  of  pointing  out  to  him 
the  folly  of  his  ways.  Ramirez,  Ambassador  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  on  his  arrival  at  the  Sardinian  Court,  and  during  his 
first  interview  with  Victor  Emanuel,  pulled  from  his  pocket 
a  paper,  and  began  to  read  words  expressing  the  wish  of  his 
sovereign  that  the  King  of  Piedmont  might  be  able  to  retain 
his  crown,  menaced  as  it  was  by  so  many  perils.  **  What 
are  these  perils  ?  "  indignantly  exclaimed  Victor  Emanuel, 
cutting  him  short.  Ramirez,  troubled  by  the  question  and 
look  of  the  King,  murmured  something  about  hostile  sects 
and  the  excesses  of  the  press,  whereon  the  King,  referring  to 
the  abrogation  by  Ferdinand  of  the  Constitution  accorded 
to  his  people,  rejoined,  "I  have  nothing  to  fear,  sir,  for 
behind  my  throne  there  is  neither  treachery  nor  perjury.*' 
Then  to  relieve  the  ambassador's  embarrassment,  he  added 
ironically,  "I  beg  you,  sir,  to  reassure  the  fears  of  your 
sovereign.**  Ramirez  carried  the  tale  of  this  rebuke  to 
Count  Appony,  the  Austrian  representative,  but  in  that 
quarter  he  obtained  but  little  consolation,  for,  as  the  Count 
justly  observed,  it  w»as  entirely  merited.  An  affair  which  for 
some  time  wore  a  more  serious  complexion,  was  that  con- 
nected with  the  nomination  of  Antonio  Casati  to  represent 
Piedmont  at  the  Court  of  Tuscany.  He  was,  it  seems,  a 
Lombardian  emigrant,  son  of  Count  Gabrio  Casati,  who  had 
been  the  head  of  the  Provisional  Government  at  Milan  in 
1848.  On  these  grounds  the  ministers  of  Leopold,  acting 
probably  at  the  instigation  of  Austria,  refused  to  accept  him. 
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riMihl  Huol,  I'ntri^ii  Mlhlsln-  ot  Umt  I'nwot*,  vciy  mioii  grtve 
dirrrt  nup|MiH  Ui  this  miloh.  Vltlut  Kmmiud,  who  hi  Ihls 
nirtUrt-  rnuhl  torknh  Ujmti  Ihr*  dlptohiftllofll  ttlil  ot  Kmtire, 
rrpllpil  Ihrtl  iMrdhituit  hein^  »  ttrp  rouiitrv,  he  IntPiulnl  hi 
oluMist^  his  irptr«»rtilrtUvrft  Without  the  ihtei-foienre  tif  hhjr 
nue.  Ith  |i(islUnli,  Ihdnnl,  WrtS  wi  rh^rtt*  tttut  UlirtssnilrtMe, 
ihrtt  It  mn\\i\  Imve  In^eh  Wfthtini  Bg|ii-es««iott  tti  hrtve  tni»»hiHl 
the  MirtUor  trttthet-. 

1'he  felrtliohs  of  I'^mtire  ttinl  tlrtlv  h&il  heeii  pttttUmlly 
t1rvrlnplii|i  Into  ait  flltlrtin  e,  whh  h  m  elved,  mi  tn  spertk,  H«i 
llnrtl  fiortl  rtl  the  hirelih|i  nf  NrtpMlenn  lit.  ttiut  t'rtvout  hvat 
tMomlilOtr«?.  CoiitilliuUti^  to  this  hrtppV  toh»^iniihinHnti,  w» 
piei^hrtht  wUh  rtilvrtiilrt^e  In  the  t^rtU?5e  of  tlrtllrth  linlepetulnhre, 
the  nirtdi  rrtrlois  wete,  fltsllv,  the  uppnHutiitv  It  tifTehnt  U» 
the  tCiiipenn  of  eii^jfi^iti||  utulei  iitnst  frtVinitfthle  tohilHU»h«< 
ih  ti  Wrt«  Tot  the  tiirtihtenrttiee  ttiul  solhUnrrtllnti  of  his  thtnhe 
tthtl  (lyiif^siyi  r»erottt1ly»  the  Wrttehtul,  ntm,  tthd  tllatiineit 
ftltilnde  (»f  the  Klnu  ttiul  hl»?  tthle  mlhlsleh  It  woiihK  iiuleril. 
he  thlTlmlt  to  tivettrtle  the  ImptiHtthee  of  the  pet«?ohrtl 
elehioiU  oo  the  Itftlirtit  sUle,  for  ott  It,  ht  hiote  thttti  oo  jiny 
ktiowlrttfie  of  the  strtfe  rtml  eftli  letiey  otttie  fltitiy,  tlipeinhnl 
the  t utiHiUMu  e  ot  Nrtpoteon  Iti  his  rtllleSi  ()he  of  the  llt^l 
sleps  whUh  led  Up  to  mi  Uiuteislrtinllh|i  Wfts  ('(ivour> 
iiiflsteily  iimve  in  de«»p{itehlh(j  tmops  to  the  t'rimert,  Atul 
tluntfih  the  rreillt  ofefltfylh^  It  thtough  rrtnirthient  helotm^^il 
tti  hhn,  rtint  Hs  oil^ln,  report  says,  to  his  hiere,  It  is  woMhy 
of  oole  thrtl  rts  soon  rts  he  spoke  of  It,  he  hmt  his  soveteljio's 
herttly  eoheutienre  rtiul  support,  ttt  a  time,  l»e  It  uddetf, 
when  the  tipUiloti  of  tihnost  i^ll  Itieh  of  ju(l|imeht  was  hostile. 
Not  less  reiimtkrttile  w^s  the  Kind's  ntiliude  At  tlie  time  of 
the  Orslhi  plot  wfirtltisl  the  life  of  ihe  Kreoeh  liltnperor.  The 
IrtHer,  ertttleil  ttWfiy  hy  d  uioveiueht  of  vexfltltni,  ttinl  pet  Imps, 
too,  hy  rt  sen«?e  of  the  power  he  wielded,  httd  fillowed  hlms(»ir 
to  thrertleii  ti  reversrtl  of  his  poUey  hi  fovtuir  of  Austritti 
Vielor  Kuiflhuel,  who,  as  sooti  rts  he  rei  elved  the  hews  of 
the  rttleuipt,  hrtil  ilesprtli  hetl  a  letter  expression  his  \t^h^{  aI 
the  evetit,  on  hertrlo^  Nrtpoleoti*s  ttogry  words  repeated  to 
hhn  hy  his  owo  me'^^eti^rr,  felt  them  to  he  nil  nlDnot  to  his 
dl^ulty.     *rrtklhp  A  pen*  he  hrtstlly  wrote  ft  messnge^  of  whii  h 
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Ihe  last  Unci  were  as  fuUow« :  "  Tell  tho  Emperor  in  the 
tenns  you  judge  beat,  it  is  not  thus  you  treat  a  faithi\il 
ally.  I  have  never  borne  violence  from  any  one  j  my  way  is 
that  of  honour,  and  my  reckoning  with  (*od  and  my  people 
alone.  For  850  years  we  have  held  up  our  heads,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  bow  to  no  one.  Yet,  withal,  I  have  no  other 
desire  than  to  be  his  friend,**  After  this  spirited  reply 
Victor  Emanuel  and  Cavour  could  afford  to  humour 
the  Emperor,  and  meet  his  views  to  such  an  extent  as  did 
not  prove  contrary  to  liberty.  The  cloud  was  but  a  passing 
one,  and  the  sun  soon  shone  as  brightly  as  ever  on  Italian 
hopes  and  aspirations. 

It  is  well  known  with  what  brevity  the  Emperor,  at  his 
reception  on  January  i,  1851),  intimated  to  Hiibner,  the 
Austrian  Ambassador,  his  disposition  to  seek  a  quarrel  with 
the  latter^s  country.  On  the  loth  of  the  same  month 
Victor  Emanuel,  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  amidst 
words  of  comfort  and  encouragement,  bidding  his  subjects 
look  forward  boldly  to  the  future,  gave  them,  nevertheless, 
to  understand  that  he  could  not  remain  for  ever  insensible 
to  the  cry  of  grief  which  rose  up  to  him  from  so  many  parts 
of  Italy.  To  his  hearers  this  appeal  was  like  a  trumpet* 
call,  Vxom  all  directions,  rich  and  poor  alike  flocked  to 
his  standards,  and  a  ferment  of  excitement  made  itself  felt 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  peninsula.  Four 
months,  however,  intervened  before  the  final  declaration  of 
war,  during  which  period  various  measures  were  propounded 
for  the  preservation  of  peace.  At  last  the  die  was  irrevoc* 
ably  cast  by  the  ultimatum  which  Austria  delivered,  calling 
on  Piedmont  to  disarm  within  a  given  date. 

No  one  was  more  ready  to  unsheathe  his  sword  than 
Victor  Emanuel,  He  was  not  one  of  those  commanders 
who,  careful  not  to  expose  their  person,  direct  operations 
at  a  distance.  His  place  was  in  the  front  line  of  battle, 
wherever  danger  offered  itself,  or  fame  was  to  be  acquiredi 
To  a  French  officer  who,  in  one  of  the  first  engagements, 
remonstrated  with  him  concerning  the  risk  he  ran,  he 
replied :  **  Think  not  of  n\e,  here  is  glory  for  all,**  Four 
times  at  San  Martino  he  led  his  troops  to  the  attack,  and 
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yt\\p\\  Ihe  Imm(?  still  spp»«p(t  (lM\itm\il,  \\\\\\\\\^  to  (h«:^Hi,  h<» 
t^mlrtlh^^tt  I  "  Kiltw  w^  uVp  Mrth  MrtHiim,  u»^  it  will  Up  a 
Haw  MrtvtihM  hM-  us,**  l^  whi^^h  hp  wwmi  timt  it  wmuM  hi* 
hpr0>»»»rtiy  U\  \-pUpaU  Hi  MrtHiH*s  hfty  h^in(j  th^  iM»*^l»Mnrtiv 
tihm  tov-  HMunvrtls  ih  tVliHoht,  Ju*it  (^s  »^l  Mi*  tm^r^  l»»  Ih 

nM<i»M^f»i      ViliMhS  MH  this  tUi^rt«»iMH,  WrtM  Wiih  tliP  lirtlirth«it 

Mrtttpis  \ip\p  now  trtkihg  ft  iMMU»»(^  pMtiipJy  frtvnutrtMp  Im 
th<:»  ttrtlirthi^rtMj^P;  Hrtitlpn  rtt  MuiUptmlloi  l*rtlp»»hM,  Mrtiii^htw, 
tt»ul  MMltt^Hmn  hml  hpi^h  hniiiht  'a\\{\  won  l»y  thp  ^IIIp**,  tot 
lh<=»  muM  imrt  f*Hrtinst  sup^iiMf  humhpis.  'V\\p  spiHt  of  tlu* 
tHM»j»s  wrttt  PHi^lUiht,  mut  th^  pHj^ptlrttioii  ^p\mA\  ot  tlu^ 
p\\\\\p  \[hpm\m  Mt  thp  tphiiiMy.    Hut  ttfipi  tim  lrt?»t  h«hipil 

l»M|irt|iPlU<?iht  A  pif*\ISP  Ml  t  UHP^li  UMt  ft  Imu^  {S\\P^  h\\{  hUftli ir*ht 

tM  i'rtu»»p  MMuif*  uu|»rttitMn^t>  ftuuMifcit^t  tMUlMtio  Itrtlifth'^..    'lUph 

ft   HMUMUr   (JMt    ftl»MUt,    ftU    UIH^I^^^t^fUU    mpi    Mt   IU^|it*lirtilMM»» 

lmih|S  rftiiipit  Mh  bptVNH^^^h  thp  hptuh  ftiul  AusiiirtM  i'ftht|»«»» 
ft»ul  mp  {Uy  {\\p  \<tuM  w^s  iMtuiui^d  timt  {\\p  two  iciunphMa 
hftil  tnMUP  to  ftii  U!ulMr»?tftUt1iup,  fthd  ft|i»prtl  (Mt  |mftip 
Wlmifj  Wfts  th«i  Kt!»^  ih  this  tmni^rtHiMi*?  tt  is  \\\\\\p  v\pa\ 
thftt  \\p  \\m\  \\{i  jmU  \\\  \U  '^\\^\  thftt,  hfttt  \\p  Iwm  iMUMillmt. 
he  wouUt  hftvt*  ottt^wt  sUfii\UMUs  opHMsitiMU  to  tti  fts  u<  tfti  t 
he  ithi,  when  it  t^ft»ue  to  his  kiiMwImt^e:  WhfttPVPi-  \\p  hiftv 
hftve  thought  Mthl^  ftlly's  lu^mviMMV,  \\p  w^mM  \\\p  umltrt 
Milply  ftum  the  iioiut  Mf  view  Mt  his  innMn«y*s  hue»p«ii, 

whiih  dM'tftied  fti  ^uies(  ein^  fts  the  Muly  iVftMMmhIe  (MUi«»e 
AhUMijist  Nt^pMletM^^s  tUMtiveSi  those  tloiuihftlihji  we»e  jihil* 
fthly  diett(}  Mf  ftii  ftttfti  k  m  the  jmrt  of  l*tu^sia,  ftinl  frfti-  or 
losing  the  Iftuiels  he  \\m\  fthemly  won,  hy  (MMUiiuiioa  ft 
t^ftUHmlgu  iu  whh  h  the  tliffii  ulti^^s  fthd  risks  w^ie  llkt^ly  to 
i»uief*«^e  iftthef  thfth  riiuiiuish,  1*0  Crtvour,  the  peftip  ot 
Villrthrtiu^ft  WrtS  ftt  the  tiuie  ft  serio\is  hlow,  though  he 
ftheiwfthl»^  ftdmilletj  iu  ft  lelleHo  the  I'liMte  tunieMftl  ihttt 
fts  events  |Movet1,  it  Wfts  in  i^eftliiy  ft  mU\pv\  of  the  siuipipm 
tMintiifttulftiion.  t^n^lpi  his  fthle^uiitftn^e,  the  nUvhtle  Mtttte^ 
weie  iMuilently,  hut  irtjiidly  riimied  towftttts  unliyi  wntil 
ihey  Tell  like  \\\>p  hull  inlo  the  Imntls  ot  Pie(hnont. 

Meftnwhile,  tlftiitmhli  Wfts  (Mn«»uin(i  his  leHenilftiy  enj^lolu 
in  the  Mouth,  wHh  sui^h  suipiishiii  suneos,  thftt,  within  «jpvrn 
months  ftflef  his  ile|«rttlu»e,  ntm^tlnji  Vii  iiM  KnmnueJ  nrftfr 
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Presenzano,  not  far  from  Naples,  he  was  able  to  exclaim : 
"  Salute  al  Re  dltalia."  To  which  the  King  replied :  "  Salute 
al  mio  migliore  amico/'    Almost  the  day  after,  he  made 
his  triumphal  entry  into  Naples.    The  scene  is  one  worthy 
of  record.    With  rain  descending  in  torrents,  seated  in  an 
open  carriage,  Garibaldi  being  at  his  side,  he  advanced 
slowly,  amidst  the  plaudits  of  a  people  frantic  with  joy  at 
their  newly-acquired  liberty.    Each  of  the  two  heroes  offered 
a  figure  striking  enough  to  have  called  forth  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  bystanders.     The  feelings,  which  their 
presence  together,  coupled  with  the  circumstances  giving 
rise  to    it,  must  have  evoked  in  a  southern  and  most 
excitable  race  are  not  to  be  described.    After  the  procession 
a  banquet  was  held,  at  which  the  King,  referring  to  what  had 
been  accomplished,  said:  "When  no  one  either  thought 
or  believed  in  it,  I  and  Cavour  had  faith  in  Italian  unity, 
and,  putting  aside  modesty,  I  may  say  I,  more  than  Cavour." 
In  this  remark  he  was  well  within  the  bounds  of  truth. 
Cavour  foresaw  the  regeneration  of  his  country  as  a  possi- 
bility, but  with  his  habitual  caution  he  limited  his  aspirations 
to  the  formation  of  a  large  kingdom  in  the  north  of  the 
peninsula ;  whilst  Victor  Emanuel,  with  more  faith  in  his 
nature,  held  steadfastly  to  his    own  ideal.    In    this,  he 
approached  much  nearer  to  Garibaldi,  nor,  perhaps,  did 
this  earnestness  of  purpose  ever  receive  a  more  worthy 
acknowledgment  than  when  the  hero  of  Palermo,  arriving 
at  Varese,  declared  to  the  Mayor  and  inhabitants  :  **  How- 
ever much  good  you  say  of  Victor  Emanuel,  it  will  not  be 
too  much ;  you  know  that  I  am  no  Royalist,  but  since  I 
came  in  contact  with  Victor  Emanuel,  I  have  had  to  re- 
cognise him  as  a  great  and  good  man.    The  feeling  he  has 
for  Italy  is  not  only  love,  it  is  a  religion,  an  idolatry."    It 
was  indeed  before  the  King's  good  qualities  that  Garibaldi, 
who  never  bowed  to  any  foe,  felt  himself  called  on  to  do 
homage,  and  to  sacrifice  his  long-cherished  Republican 
leanings.    As  time  went  on,  events  occurred  which  sepa- 
rated these  two  great  men,  bringing  into  relief  the  weak 
points  in  Garibaldi's  character,  and  the  strong  side  of  the 
King's.    The  latter's  attitude  on  the  question  of  Rome  was 
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a  waiting  one.    "  The  fulness  of  time/*  he  wrote,  "  and  the 
force  of  circumstances  will  dissolve  the  difficulties  which 
have  arisen  between  Italy  and  the  Papacy.    The  virtue  of 
patience  is  more  useful  to-day  than  in  the  past/'   Convinced 
that,  sooner  or  later,  Rome  must  become  his  capital  by  the 
force  of  political  gravitation,  he  was  content  to  let  matters 
mature  slowly,  rather  than  risk  what  had  already  been 
acquired.     In  Napoleon's  unwillingness  to   abandon  the 
Pope,  he  saw  the  influence  of  the  French  clergy,  and  the 
exactions  of  a  system  based  on  the  timorous  conciliation 
of  so  many  interests,  and  though  Rouher's  jamais^    in 
speaking  of  the  possession  of  Rome  by  Italy,  awoke  his 
indignation,  it  did  not  modify  the  policy  he  had  adopted. 
Far  otherwise  was  it  with  Garibaldi,  whose  impetuous  nature 
allowed  him  no  peace  until  Italian  unity  was  complete. 
Twice,  in  opposition  to  the  King's  behests,  he  drew  his 
sword  and  called  on  his  countrymen  to  follow  him  to  Rome 
or  death.    Then  it  became  incumbent  on  those  charged 
with  the  fortunes  of  Italy  to  meet  him  in  arms,  and  thus 
save  their  country  from  the  risk  of  war  against  their  former 
ally.     Happily,   these  measures,   though  highly  distasteful 
and  unpopular  amongst  certain  classes,  were  taken  with 
sufficient  promptitude  to  prove  effectual.    At  Aspramonte, 
the  blood  of  the  Garibaldians  and  that  of  their  leader  was 
shed  by  the  royal  troops,  and  if  a  similar  result  did  not 
follow  his  renewed  attempt,  it  was  owing  to  a  slight  breach 
of  faith  on  his  part.     In  spite  of  French  opposition,  and  of 
the  fact  that  the  price  of  Italy's  freedom  had  been  paid  as 
stipulated  by  the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy,  the  birthplace 
of  so  many  of  the  King's  ancestors,  yet  his  gratitude  to  his 
neighbours  remained  undiminished,  and  when  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  broke  out,  his  desire  was  to  take  the  field  with 
France.     How  strong  his  wish  was  in  the  matter  may  be 
Judged  by  the  fact  that,  finding  lianza  and  the  Ministry  to 
be  opposed  to  his  views,  he  charged  them  with  pusillanimity. 
After  a  moment's  consideration,  however,  and  owing  to 
Lan/a's  dignified  reply,  he  saw  the  excess  of  his  language 
and  generously  made  amends.     His  feelings.  Indeed,  found 
but  a  faint  echo  amongst  his  subjects  in  whom  the  sense  of 
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what  had  been  done  for  them  by  French  soldiers  had 
become  obliterated  by  their  continued  occupation  of  Rome, 
After  the  close  of  thfi  war,  when  he  visited  Prince  Frederick 
of  Prussia,  he  made  a  frank  avowal  of  his  personal  inclina- 
tion, at  the  time  of  the  struggle,  to  have  sided  with  the 
latter's  enemy. 

Although  by  no  means  old,  Victor  Emanuel  had  seen 
and  done  far  more  than  most  men.    He  had  witnessed  his 
kingdom  grow  with  the  marvellous  rapidity  of  a  fairy  talc ; 
he  had  stood  firmly  attached  to  it  in  bad  and  in  good  times ; 
he  had  seen  its  fortunes  rise  and  fall  with  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  battle,  until  at  length,  borne  along  by  the  irresistible  tide 
of  human  achievement,  he  entered  Rome  as  monarch  of  a 
regenerated  and  united  Italy.    Those  who  had  stood  round 
him  in  the  struggle,  Cavour,  d^Aseglio,  and  many  others, 
whose  names  and  fame  will  be  remembered,  were  no  longer 
there  in  that  hour  of  triumph.    The  King's  days  seemed  to 
be  growing  shorter  now  that  he  had  reached  what  appeared 
to  be  the  natural  end  of  his  career.    His  health  was  by  no 
means  broken  down,  but  once  or  twice  already  it  had  given 
cause  for  the  gravest  alarm.    A  feeling  of  uneasiness,  a  kind 
of  melancholy  now  began  to  creep  over  him,  and  the  spectral 
figure  would  flit  rapidy  before  him.    Then  he  would  say, 
"I  am  a  bad  fellow,  but  I  will  die  well  .  .  .    She  who  is 
above  (meaning  Maria  Adelaide)  would  not  allow  it  to  be 
otherwise."     On  December  a8,  coming  back  from  Turin, 
he  complained  of  cold,  and  borrowed  a  cloak  from  one  of 
those  accompanying  him.     Little  notice  was  taken  of  it 
either  by  him  or  his  household,  but  on  January  5,  his  servant, 
seeing  him  look  very  ill,  decided  to  call  the  doctor  without 
asking  permission.     He  was  then  induced  to  retire  to  bed. 
When  Dr  Saglione  arrived,  he  suggested  that  the  Sacrament 
should  be  in  readiness.    They  appealed  to  the  King  to 
know  hiS  wish.    He  replied:  **0h,  I  do  not  oppose  it;  I 
won't  make  any  difficulty.    Yes,  yes,  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
receive  the  Sacrament,  indeed  I  wish  it ;  it  will  be  a  great 
comfort  to  me.''     Then  he  blessed  his  country  and  his 
family^  especially  his  successor,  ejaculating,  *<  Poor  Humbert, 
a  heavy  burden,  a  heavy  burden."    The  latter  and  Princess 
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Margaret  were  kneeling  at  hia  bedaitle,  To  the  former  he 
counselled  strength  and  love  of  country,  Then  he  whispered 
to  them,  ♦*  Carl  miei  fe  flnita,"  and  shortly  afterwards  his  head 
fell  back  for  the  last  time  on  the  shoulders  of  Ansaldo,  his 
servant.  A  few  minutes  latter  Dr  Bruno  entered  an  adjuin- 
ing  room,  and  announced  to  Depretia,  CJeneral  Medeci,  and 
others  present ;  **The  first  King  of  Italy  is  dead.'* 

When  the  news  of  this  calamity  which  had  fallen  on  the 
nation  reached  IMua  IX.,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed: 
"  He  died  like  a  Christian,  a  sovereign,  and  a  gentleman," 
The  three  words,  rightly  understood,  express  a  great  deal  of 
what  there  was  in  the  King's  nature ;  the  last  ehpecially  was 
one  he  liked  to  hear  coupled  with  his  name,  It  meant 
simplicity,  frankness,  honesty,  generosity,  and  a  sincere  desire 
to  do  his  duty  and  fulfil  hia  promises.  Massimo  d'Aieglio 
was  he  who  first  applied  to  him  the  title  He  Ualantuomo. 
Struck  by  his  downright  straightforwardness  and  bold 
loyalty  in  defending  the  rights  of  his  people,  the  liberal- 
minded  minister  exclaimed  ?  "  Your  Majesty,  history  contains 
so  few  examples  of  honest  kings  that  it  would  really  be  a 
fine  thing  to  begin  the  aeries,"  to  which  Victor  Emanuel 
unaffectedly  replied :  '*  Must  I  then  play  the  part  of  a  Re 
(Jalantuomo?  Indeed  the  profession  is  an  easy  one."  "And," 
added  d'A^ceglio,  **  the  Re  Calantuomo  we  have  already." 

It  is  related,  too,  that  when  the  municipal  register  of  Turin 
was  presented  to  him  for  signature,  he  paused  a  moment 
at  the  column  headed  "  occupation,"  and  then  with  a  firm 
hand  wrote  the  words  "  Re  Costitu*ionale,"  or,  as  some  aver, 
*'  Re  Galantuumo,"  True  to  this  i)rofes8ion  of  his  inten- 
tions he  remained  throughout  hia  career,  Diplomacy  may, 
at  first  sight,  appear  to  have  been  foreign  to  one  in  whimi 
franknew  was  ao  atriking  a  characteristic,  yet  we  ha\e  on 
record  the  opinion  of  diplomatists  that  he  possessed  an  un- 
failing tact,  which  always  enalile  him  to  give  to  his  acts  the 
colour  which  circumstances  reijuireil,  Above  all,  although 
by  no  means  an  orator,  he  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  allow 
ing  people  to  grasp  his  meaning  or  his  intentions  without 
the  risks  of  formal  explanation,  "  Play  the  dummy  "  (facia 
lo  gnorri),  was  his  advice  to  one  of  hia  representatives  whis 
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about  to  meet  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  embarrassed  as 
to  the  attitude  he  should  observe,  came  to  him  for  instruc- 
tions. Towards  all  he  behaved  with  the  same  native  ease, 
rising  to  the  position  of  his  equals,  or  lowering  himself  to  that 
of  his  inferiors  without  effort  and  without  loss  of  dignity. 
The  humblest  of  his  subjects  could  approach  him,  and  were 
sure  to  find  in  him  one  who  would  sympathise  with  their 
wants  if  he  could  not  relieve  them.  The  cholera-stricken 
were  enabled  to  direct  their  dying  glances  on  him,  as  he  walked 
through  the  hospitals  of  Genoa.  The  heavily  burdened  tax- 
payer might  consider  his  lot  lighter  when  he  knew  that  the 
King  had  surrendered  his  claim  to  3,000,000  lire  in  order  to 
help  the  finances  of  the  country.  Alike  in  town  and  village 
he  was  known,  respected,  and  beloved.  Impatient  of  the 
restraints  of  royalty,  he  would  often  plunge  into  the  wild 
recesses  of  the  Apennines  or  the  Alps,  and  there,  following 
an  antelope  with  his  rifle,  he  would  remain  for  days  taking 
his  chance  for  food  and  lodgings,  and  greeting  those  he  en- 
countered with  a  friendly,  "Hail  fellow  well  met."  A 
thousand  anecdotes,  many  of  them  true,  have  sprung  up 
around  these  expeditions,  and  have  made  him  the  idol  of 
every  home.  Everywhere  individuals  could  be  found  who 
owed  something  to  the  generosity  of  the  King.  In  one  case 
it  would  be  a  peasant  whose  cabbages  had  been  protected 
against  a  hare ;  in  another  a  shepherd  whose  flocks  had  been 
delivered  from  the  ravages  of  a  wolf;  or  again,  a  poor  carter 
whose  wheels  the  King  had  helped  to  extricate  from  the  mire ; 
or  an  inquisitive  countryman  to  whom  he  had  offered  a  piece 
of  money  as  a  souvenir  of  his  honest  face ;  or  an  irate  pro- 
prietor, who,  having  cursed  the  King  for  trespassing  on  his 
grounds,  after  being  imprisoned  for  the  offence,  had  been 
released  and  recompensed  by  his  orders.  Some  critics  have 
made  his  freedom  and  liking  for  such  society  a  subject  of 
reproach.  It  may  be  that  the  good  King  had  something  of 
the  peasant  in  him,  and  his  relations  with  the  Countess 
Mirafiori,  and  other  circumstances,  suggest  some  grains  of  a 
coarser  nature  in  his  otherwise  noble  character.  In  town 
he  would  behave  with  the  same  easy  familiarity.  Entering  a 
caf^  in  search  of  some  officer,  those  present  would  rise  and 
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remain  standing,  and  ho  good-naturadly  would  »ay  "  No, 
no,  gontlcmon,  do  not  let  mo  dUturb  you,  or  I  vhall  not 
como  again/' 

Hill  rcadincMN  in  flndlng  a  reply  or  a  remark  suitable  to 
tho  occasion  is  well  known.  Asked  one  day  if  ho  would 
not  confer  a  medal  on  a  certain  general  whose  importunity 
was  greater  than  his  mcriti  he  replied  .*  **  (ycrtainly ;  crosses 
and  cigars  are  things  one  can  never  refuse.^'  Another  day, 
having  signifled  his  intention  to  see  tho  interior  of  tho 
Cathedral  at  Pisa  at  a  certain  hour^  he  was  ama/.ed  to  And 
the  great  door  closed,  and  no  sign  of  any  one  being  there. 
Ho  waited  and  listened,  but  no  one  came.  At  last,  tho 
crowd  which  had  accompanied  him  began  to  grow  impatient, 
and  ninny  signs  presaged  a  coming  explosion  of  popular 
wrath.  Suddenly  the  King  perceived  a  small  side  door 
leading  into  tho  building,  and  turning  to  those  about  him 
said,  smiling:  "  You  sec,  my  friends,  it  is  the  narrow  way 
which  leads  to  salvation,''  and  thereupon  ho  entered.  The 
crowd  laughed  at  this  sally,  and  forgot  the  object  of  Its  anger. 

When  tlio  King's  (lualities  are  viewed  in  the  aggregate, 
they  gain  even  more  than  if  considered  separately.  Ho  wag 
many  sided,  both  morally  and  intellectually.  He  combined 
together  tho  dash  and  impetuosity  of  Prince  Rupert,  tho  wit 
of  (jharles  11.,  and  something  at  least  of  the  cool  determina- 
tion and  mature  Judgment  of  Cromwell.  Amongst  sovereigns 
of  modern  history,  scarcely  one  can  be  found,  unless  it  bo 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  who  would  bo  a  fit  subject  of  com- 
parison with  him.  His  cause  alono  raised  him  above  them 
all,  but  he  had  no  nerd  of  this  pedestal  for  his  grcatncii. 
His  virtues  slumo  most  brilliantly,  as  all  true  virtuo  does, 
on  the  dark  background  of  defeat  and  dlMtstrr.  His 
countrymen  are  grateful  to  him  for  scrvi<:as  which  nothing 
can  ever  efVare,  and  tho  world,  too,  is  his  debtor  for  an 
example  of  duty  performed,  which  will  live  as  long  as  mnn 
admit  allegiance  to  one  of  their  number,  bo  ho  President  or 

King. 
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